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PREFACE. 


By  the  term  Latin-America — the  propriety  of  which  has 
no  ethnological  foundation — ^we  mean  all  the  autonomous 
countries  of  America  in  which  so-called  Latin  languages; 
that  is,  Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese,  are  generally  and 
officially  adopted.  And  since  they  happen  to  occupy  con- 
tiguous territories  south  of  the  United  States,  and  offer 
?uch  a  striking  similarity  in  their  political,  economic  and 
social  organization,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  be  treated 
as  one  entity,  in  all  matters  referring  to  their  commercial, 
financial  and  economic  relations  with  the  United  States. 
They  are  the  Republics  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo  or  Dominican 
Republic,  Ek:uador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela.  Except  Haiti  where  French  is  spoken,  and 
Brazil,  where  Portuguese  is  the  official  language,  all  the 
rest  are  Spanish. 

Latin-America,  by  its  proximity  to  the  United  States, 
and  by  its  importance,  forms  the  most  interesting  field  for 
American  activities.  It  stretches  along  the  New  Continent, 
immediately  south  of  the  United  States,  to  the  farthest 
known  habitable  land.  It  crosses  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
then  the  Equator,  then  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  ex- 
tends beyond,  close  to  the  Anthartic  Circle,  laying  in  a 
unique  position  in  the  Globe,  so  that  while  in  one  portion 
of  its  territory  it  is  summer,  in  the  opposite  end,  it  is  winter. 
While  Havana  is  under  the  hotest  summer  temperature, 
snow  is  falling  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  while  Rio  Janeiro  is 
enjoying  its  summer  season,  the  temperature  in  Northern 
Mexico  is  below  the  freezing  point.  No  more  variety  of 
climate  could  be  found  in  the  t^orld. 

Of  its  importance,  it  suffices  to  say  that  Latin-America 
covers  a  combined  territory  of  a  little  over  eight  million 
square  miles,  which  is  about  two  and  a  quarter  times  as  big 
as  the  United  States  and  its  possessions.  While  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  is  in  the  Northern  hemisphere,  and 
the  bulk  of  its  territory  forms  a  compact  tract  extending 
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only  from  the  parallel  26®  to  the  50*,  Latin-America  spans 
over  more  than  90;^  that  is,  one  fourth  of  the  meridian, 
crossing  the  Equator,  or  covering  more  than  one  half  of 
the  inhabitable  latitudes  of  the  world. 

This  fact,  and  also  that  Latin-American  territory  covers 
altitudes  ranging  from  sea  level  up  to  the  highest  suitable 
for  human  life — the  Andes  Chain  of  mountains  with  the 
Aconcagua,  28,080  feet,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  Hima- 
laya— accounts  for  the  immense  variety  of  natural  products 
found  there,  and  the  possibility  of  cultivating  practically 
any  plant,  and  raising  of  any  kind  of  live  stock. 

The  population  of  Latin-America  is  only  less  than  82 
millions.  Imagine  a  country  over  twice  as  large  as  the 
United  States,  holding  four  fifths  of  its  population,  and 
you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  for  its 
development.  The  situation  of  Latin-America  is,  in  ref- 
erence to  population,  like  that  of  the  United  States  about 
fifty  years  ago,  and  the  marvellous  development  of  this 
great  country  took  place  after  that  time. 

Latin-America  furnishes  American  industries  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  necessary  raw  material.  The 
following  table  shows  the  progress  of  Latin-American  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  for  the  last  decade,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  imports.  It  shows  that  while  the  total 
imports  have  less  than  doubled  in  this  period,  the  imports 
trom  Latin-America  have  become  nearly  three  times  larger: 


Importa 

From  Ijatin 

Years 

Total  importH 

Aaterlca 

190S 

1.194.341.792 

278.176,971 

1909 

1,311.920.224 

324.164.136 

1910 

1.566.947.430 

392.965.267 

1911 

1.627.226.106 

371.300.234 

1912 

1.663.264.934 

423.037.208 

191S 

1.813.008.234 

442.419.973 

1914 

1.893.926.667 

469.082,667 

1916 

1.674,169.740 

567,413.063 

1916 

2.197,883.610 

760.132.729 

1917 

2.669.366.186 

962.860,611 

It  has  been  stated  by  experts  that  the  increase  in  the 
last  few  years  is  due,  not  so  much  to  a  larger  volume  of 
trade,  but  to  the  rise  in  price  of  commodities,  caused  by 
abnormal  commercial  conditions.  The  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  Latin- American  imports,  however,  indicates  that 
Latin-American  trade  is  growing  in  importance,  independ- 
ently of  prices  of  commodities. 
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The  figures  for  1917,  as  given  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  show  that  the  imports  from 
Ivatin-America,  both  free  of  duty  and  dutiable,  weire: 


Fvc«  of  Dat  jr 


DstUil^le 


Central-American  States 

8S,494.227 

2.494.597 

Mexico 

98,660,86$ 

18.677.818 

Cuba 

16J02,356 

287.698,066 

Dominican   Republic 

8,676.291 

6.216.008 

Haiti 

4,002.826 

281.706 

South-American  States 

612.896.920 

29,816.900 

Total 


673.833.488 


289.884,678 


The  figures  given  above  are  very  significant,  if  the  fact 
is  taken  into  account  that  most  of  the  imports  free  of  duty 
consist  of  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures.  Cuba  is  the 
only  country  the  dutiable  imports  of  which  greatly  exceed 
the  imports  free  of  duty,  but  the  enormous  amount  of 
dutiable  goods  is  practically  covered  by  sugar,  of  which 
the  island  sent  to  the  United  States  in  191 7  nearly  five 
billion  pounds,  with  a  value  of  over  200  million  dollars. 

The  progress  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the 
principal  Latin-American  countries,  is  given  as  follows  in 
a  recent  article  by  Mr.  John  Barret,  Director  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union : 


TOTAL   TRADR    (Imports   mad  Bxports.) 
Nation  1913-14  1917-18  Inc. 


Chile 

%  48.000,000 

1206,000,000 

376 

Argentina 

90.000,000 

306,000,000 

240 

Cuba 

200,000,000 

600.000,000 

Mexico 

132,000.000 

248.000,000 

88 

Brazil 

130.000,000 

180.000.000. 

37 

It  is  a  fact  that,  the  Latin-American  countries,  with 
their  large  area  and  diversity  of  climate  and  soil  conditions, 
are  able  to  furnish  the  United  States  with  unlimited 
amounts  of  raw  materials,  tropical  fruits,  and  Europe  with 
food,  provided  they  are  properly  developed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin-American  countries  are 
heavy  consumers  of  manufactured  goods.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Cuba,  who  imports  practically  all  the  cereals, 
meats  and  other  foodstuffs,  the  great  bulk  of  the  imports 
of  Latin- American  countries,  is  manufactured  goods.  The 
purchasing  power  of  these  countries,  as  measured  by  .the 
imports  per  capita,  is  $10.72  of  which  the  United  States 
furnished,  before  the  war.  39.9%  and  at  the  present  time, 
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^.1%, .  This  means  that  every  Latin- American  person  at 
the  present  time  purchases  ab.roa,d  to  an  amount  of  $10.72, 
of  which  $7.09  is  of  American  goods. 

The  purchasing  power  of  a  country  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  its  development.  Cuba,  which  is  the  most  in- 
tensely developed  country  in  proportion  to  its  size,  has 
an  importing  power  of  ^2.  Argentina,  which  is  wholly 
modernized;  comes  next. '  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
development  of  Cuba  has  reached  its  maximum,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  wonder- 
fully rich  soil  of  Argentina  is  under  cultivation,  while 
Brazil  has  shown  in  recent  years  an  unlimited  capacity  of 
production  of  many  natural  products. 

The  future,  therefore,  for  Pan-American  trade,  has  in 
store  immense  possibilities.  Latin-America,  as  a  whole,  is 
already  the  best  customer  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
trade  relations  between  them  will  grow  more  rapidly,  after 
the  European  war  is  ended.  The  countries  which  up  to 
a  few  years  ago  furnished  Latin- America  with  manufactures 
and  money  for  the  development  of  their  natural  resources 
and  their  industries,  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  renew 
their  financial,  commercial  and  economic  activities  in  this 
continent.  Every  cent  they  can  dispose  of  or  borrow,  every 
effort  of  their  business  men  will  be  needed  for  the  gigantic 
reconstruction  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
without  foreign  aid. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  short  time  after  peace  is  signed, 
the  European  industries  will  be  again  in  a  position  to  flood 
the  markets,  since  all  the  men  taken  from  the  industries 
will  go  back  to  their  normal  work,  and  emigration  will  be 
practically  stopped.  This  is  not  probable.  Europe  will  be 
busy  with  many  important  problems  to  solve.  Further- 
more, trade  is  not  distributed  at  will.  No  country  can 
expect  to  flood  a  certain  market  with  its  products  unless 
it  is  paid  partially  in  merchandise,  which  it  can  easily 
absorbe,  and  unless  it  returns  in  investments  a  portion  of 
the  money  received  in  payment  for  its  manufactures. 

In  a  recent  article,  Mr.  William  S.  Kies,  Vice-President 
of  the  American  International  Corporation,  an  official 
organization,  wrote  about  the  necessity  of  investment  in 
foreign  fields,  in  reference  to  foreign  trade : 

"It  must  be  plain,  therefore,  that  the  future  holds  large 
.opportunities  for  the  industries  of  this  nation,  but  these 
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opportunities  can  only  be  taken  advantage  of  if  the  people 
of  this  country  are  capable  and  willing  to  back  the  agencies 
of  production  through  aiding  in  the  extension  of  necessary 
credits  by  investment  in  the  securities  representing  those 
credits.  Likewise,  if  this  country  is  to  hold  its  trade  ad- 
vantages in  South  America,  the  Orient,  and  in  other  partes 
of  the  world,  obtained  through  the  circumstance  of  war, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  invest  money  in  these  countries. 
South  America  needs  modern  ^  municipal  improvements, 
railroads,  water  powers,  and  money  for  the  development 
of  its  industries.  China,  with  its  four  hundred  millions  of 
people,  needs  capital  and  organization  to  make  it  a  foreign 
market  of  limitless  possibilities. 

"Assuming  that  the  investing  masses  will  respond  to 
educational  effort,  it  is  important  that  investment  issues 
in  foreign  countries  be  brought  out  under  proper  auspices, 
and  only  after  the  most  careful  and  searching  analysis  and 
investigation.*'  ^ 

Latin-America  offers  an  excellent  field  for  American  in- 
vestments, notwithstanding  the  unsettled  conditions  of 
certain  countries.  But  as  Mr.  Kies  justly  remarks,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
the  business  and  the  economic,  financial,  and  even  political 
conditions  of  the  country  in  which  the  investment  is  in- 
tended to  be  made. 

There  are,  in  Latin- America,  many  mining,  agricultural, 
and  even  industrial  corporations  which  have  paid  high 
dividends  for  a  large  number  of  years.  There  are  many 
business  propositions  as  sound  and  as  profitable  as  the 
best  in  the  world.  But  the  number  of  failures,  caused  by 
mismanagement,  or  by  lack  of  proper  investigation,  are 
still  large.  Latin-American  enterprises  have  been  a  favorite 
field  for  unscrupulous  promoters,  and  the  means  to  swindle 
hundreds  of  millions  from  small  American  investors. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  publishers  of  the  Latin-American 
Year  Book,  to  furnish  both  the  most  accurate  and  complete 
data  which  can  be  of  use  to  the  prospective  investor  and 
the  American  exporter. 

The  difficulty  in  collecting  reliable  information  about 
Latin-America,  is  enormous.  Not  many  countries  have 
reliable  ^statistics,  and  very  few  of  them  are  available  with- 
in a  reasonable  time.    Most  governments  have  not  adopted 
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up-to-date  methods,  and  in  most  cases,  they  give  much 
more  thought  to  politics  than  to  business. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  include  in  a  book,  intended 
to  be  handy,  compact  and  periodically  revised,  all  the 
geographical,  statistical  data  of  the  twenty  Latin-American 
republics,  and  also  all  the  information  regarding  business 
methods,  taxes,  legislation,  etc. 

There  is,  however,  such  similarity  in  their  character- 
istics, that  what  is  said  about  legislation  and  business  meth- 
ods in  one  country,  holds  true  for  all  of  them.  The  dif- 
ferences are  very  slight  and  concern  only  details.  In  the 
pages  devoted  to  them,  therefore,  we  will  only  point  out 
the  peculiarities,  except  in  matters  referring  to  political 
organizations. 

Civil  and  commercial  legislation  in  Latin-America  is 
derived  mainly  from  old  Spanish  and  Napoleonic  legisla- 
tion. The  process  of  law  is  slow  and  costly,  titles  of 
property  have  many  requirements,  so  that  no  deed  of 
transfer  must  be  executed  by  a  foreigner  without  com- 
petent legal  advice,  if  long,  costly  and  dangerous  litigation 
is  to  be  avoided.  However,  notarial  functions  in  Latin- 
America  differ  from  those  adopted  in  the  United  States, 
in  that  a  Notary,  before  taking  oath  to  a  public  document, 
must  make  sure  that  it  is  drawn  according  to  law,  and  he 
must  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  deeds  sworn  to  in  his 
presence.  Notaries,  in  this  way,  are  public  officials.  There 
is  no  insurance  of  titles  of  property  in  Latin-America. 
There  are  no  Bar  Associations,  either,  and  the  process  of 
disbarring  attorneys  for  violations  of  the  professional 
ethics,  is  unknown.  Lawyers  are  subject  to  prosecution, 
but  not  to  disbarment.  Foreigners,  therefore,  should  be 
careful  in  selecting  their  legal  advisers. 

Business  methods  are  much  more  conservative,  and 
sounder,  in  a  general  way,  than  in  the  United  States.  Credit 
is  in  its  infancy.  Contracts,  except  regular  commercial 
orders,  to  be  binding,  must  be  drawn  either  on  sealed  paper 
©r  have  stamps  attached,  according  to  the  country,  and 
conform  to  the  usual  legal  verbiage.  No  contract  should  be 
signed  by  a  foreign  merchant  or  investor,  without  com- 
petent legal  advice,  since  litigation  in  all  Latin  American 
countries  is  long,  costly  and  subject  to  many  intricacies. 
Legal  decisions  are  always  founded  on  the  test  of  the  law. 
not  on  equity. 
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Exporters  desiring  to  sell  goods  in  Latin-America, 
should  have  always  in  mind  the  following  facts : 

1.  Latin- American  customers  are  very  critical.  They  ex- 
pect all  goods  ordered  to  come  exactly  up  to  samples  and 
specifications,  and  resent  very  much  any  variations  which 
give  less  value  than  promised. 

2.  Follow  exactly  packing  and  forwarding  instructions. 

3.  Do  your  packing  for  export  by  experts,  taking  into 
account  the  numerous  transhipments  and  the  lack  of  load- 
ing and  unloading  facilities  in  small  ports. 

4.  Have  your  shipping  documents  prepared  by  experts. 
Penalties  in  custom  houses  are  heavy,  and  there  is  nothing 
Latin-American  importers  resent  more  than  to  be  penalized 
and  subject  to  unnecessary  expenses  through  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  shipper. 

5.  Figure  your  weights,  sizes,  etc.,  in  the  metric  system 
which  has  been  universally  adopted  in  Latin-America. 

6.  Do  not  extend  credit,  unless  you  are  given  satisfac- 
tory references  by  the  local  banks.  Names  and  data  of 
the  principal  local  banks  are  given  in  this'  book  for  each 
country,  and  all  of  them  are  prompt  in  replying  to  con- 
fidential inquiries  about  local  merchants  and  business  men. 

Much  has  been  told  about  European  exporters  grant- 
ing long  credits  to  Latin-American  countries.  This  is 
true.  Discount  rates  being  lower  in  Eitrope  than  in  Amer- 
ica, it  has  been  possible  for  European  manufacturers  and 
exporters  to  grant  long  credits  at  low  interest.  That  such 
a  thing  will  be  possible  now,  remains  to  be  seen.  At  any 
rate,  European  business  men  did  not  grant  credits  un- 
discriminafely.  Large,  responsible,  good  firms  in  Latin- 
America  are  as  honorable  as  any  in  the  world,  and  fewer 
cases  of  failures  are  recorded  among  them,  than  in  any 
country.  But  before  the  standing  of  a  firm  is  ascertained, 
it  would  not  be  sound  and  businesslike  to  grant  credits. 

In  the  same  way,  investors  are  warned  not  to  buy  securi- 
ties without  investigating  first  the  full  facts  about  them. 
Very  few  Latin-American  securities  are  listed  in  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  A  number  of  them  are  listed  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  and  many  others  are  not  listed  in  foreign 
markets,  although  they  are  sound  and  pay  regularly  high 
dividends.  Before  investing  in  new  enterprises,  full  data 
should  be  obtained  about  the  nature  of  the  business,  the 
location  of  the  properties,  etc.     True  translation  of  gov- 
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ernment  concessions,  as  well  as  government  and  private 
cofitracts,  and  titles  of  properties  should  be  required,  legal- 
ized by  the  American  consul  Samples  of  ores  and  pro- 
ducts from  alleged  mines  or  plantations  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted, unless  certified  by  experts,  and  the  certificates  duly 
legalized  by  the  American  consul.  Since  legislation  in 
Latin-America  follow  different  lines  than  American 
legislation,  it  is  advisable  for  persons  interested  in  import- 
ant business  to  take  advice  from  one  of  the  several  law 
firms  in  the  United  States  which  specialize  in  Latin-Amer- 
ican affairs. 


c>lRGENTINA. 


The  Argentine  Republic,  the  second  largest  in  Latin- 
America,  has  an  area  of  about  1,153418  square  miles, 
which  is  more  than  one  third  of  the  total  area  of  the 
continental  United  States.  Therefore, .  superimposed  upon 
the  United  States,  Argentina  would  cover  more  than  the 
entire  region  east  of  the  Mississippi,  plus  the  State  of 
Texas. 

The  country  presents  a  great  variety  of  climate,  stretch- 
ing over  almost  thirty-four  degrees  of  latitude,  ranging 
from  tropical  in  the  extreme  north  to  almost  polar  in 
the  extreme  south.  The  larger  part  of  the  area  has  the 
climate  inherent  to  the  temperate  zone. 

The  Argentine  Republic  consists  of  fourteen  Provinces, 
ten  Territories  and  one  Federal  District,  with  the  area 
and  population  shown  below: 

Federal   Dfatrfct*   Prov-     Area    In      Popnlatlon     Popnlatloa     Pop.  per 
taeea  and  Terrltorlea       aq.  miles  1895  1915  aq.  mile. 

Onana  BSatlmated         1016. 


Buenos  Aires   (Fed.   Dis.)          72 

663,854 

1,594.170 

22.14 

Buenos  Aires  (Province) 

117,777 

921,168 

2.165.118 

18.29 

Santa  F4 

11 

60p71S 

897.188 

922.406 

18.19 

Cdrdoba 

•« 

66,912 

862.228 

698.545 

8.95 

Bntre  Rios 

<• 

29.241 

292.019 

423.100 

14.47 

Corrientes 

•• 

S3.SS6 

289.618 

865,484 

10.90 

San   Luis 

II 

29,0S6 

81.450 

186,896 

4.87 

Santiago  del 

Batero 

«< 

66,885 

161.602 

247.004 

4.46 

Tacum&n 

•( 

10,422 

216,742 

848.682 

33.45 

Mendoza 

«« 

66,502 

116.186 

296.553 

5.25 

San  Juan 

14 

87,866 

84.261 

180.412 

3.44 

La  Rioja 

l< 

87,889 

69,602 

104.560 

2.76 

Catamarca 

l< 

86.800 

90,161 

112.955 

8.07 

Salta 

*< 

48.802 

118,016 

161,160 

3.84 

Jujuy 

H 

14,802 

49,718 

78.062 

4.94 

Misiones        (Territory) 

11.611 

88,168 

62,608 

4.67. 

Formosa 

1* 

41,402 

4.829 

27,920 

0.67 

Chaco 

<• 

62.741 

10,422 

49.600 

0.94 

Pampa  Central 

l< 

66.820 

26,914 

98.841 

1.76 

Neuou6n 
Rio  Negrro 

<l 

40.680 

14,617 

80.086 

0.74 

•  « 

79,806 

9,241 

87,802 

0.47 

Chubut 

<l 

98,427 

8,748 

26,148 

0.27 

Santa   Crux 

•  1 

109,142 

1.068 

8,680 

0.08 

TSerra  del  Fue^o 

f« 

8,299 

447 

2,480 

0.29 

Los  Andes 

<< 

84.740 

2.562 

0.07 

Total  1.168.119  8.964.911  7.979,269  6.91 
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The  population  of  Argentina  increased  from  3,954»9ii 
in  1895  to  an  estimated  population  of  7,979,259  in  191 5, 
making  about  seven  persons  per  square  mile,  a  very  small 
density,  which  shows  the  possibilities  of  great  devclopr 
ment  in  the  near  future. 

•       *  "     •  * 

•The  movement  of  population  for  six  years  is  given  as 
follows : 

ImmlirmBUi 


1912  S2S.403  120.260 

1913  302.047  166.829 

1914  21M71  178.684 

1915  46.290  73.348 

1916  32.990  60.996 

1917  18.143  12.666 

The  number  of  immigrants  by  sea,  in  the  years  1857- 
1915  was  4,709,092,  of  which  2,295,019  were  Italians, 
1,497,854  Spaniards,  215479  French,  161422  Russians, 
87,264  Austrians,  136,451  Turks  and  Syrians,  55,789  Brit- 
ish, 62,331  Germans,  33,340  Swiss,  27,211  Portuguese, 
6,669  North  Americans,  12,566  Greeks.  8922  Danes  and 
7,692  Dutch. 

All  children  of  foreign  parentage  are  considered  as  Ar- 
gentine by  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  census  of  June  ist,  1914,  the  last  one  on  record, 
the  population  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  capital,  was  1,560,163. 
On  January  ist,  1916,  it  was  estimated  at  1,598,571;  Cor- 
doba (1915)  135,000;  Rosario  (Dec.  31,  1915)  234,009; 
Rucuman  (1915)  66,000;  Mendoza,  62,000;  Bahia  Blanca,. 
75,000;  Parana,  65,000;  Salta,  38,000;  Corrientes,  30,000; 
La  Plata  (Dec.  31,  1912)  106,382;  Santa  Fe,  40,000;  San 
Luis.  25,000;  San  Juan,  18,000. 

A  LAND  WONDERFULLY  IRRIGATED. 

Argentina  is  irrigated  by  a  wonderful  system  of  useful 
navigable  rivers.  The  Plata  River,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  runs  along  the  northern  boundary,  and  its 
tributaries  drain  the  northern  and  central  regions,  while 
the  southern  districts  are  capped  by  smaller  water-ways. 
It  can  be  stated  that  not  a  square  mile  of  Argentine  ter- 
ritory lacks  natural  facilities  for  irrigation. 

The  Plata  is  of  course  the  main  river  in  the  Republic. 
It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Parana  and 
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Uruguay.  It  is  second  in  length  and  volume  of  watc^r  to; 
the  Amazon,  but  economically,  it  takes  first  place  in  South 
America,  as  it  is  navigable  in  a  larger  extension,  and 
through  its  mouth  a  large  volume  of  trade  passes.  The 
Plata  with  its  tributaries  drain  over  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  land.  Geographically  the  Plata  is 
an  estuary.  Its  mouth  is  217  miles  wide,  while  its  length 
is  only  225  miles  and  the  width  at  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers  that  form  it,  is  only  25  miles.  The  Uruguay, 
which  is  the  main  tributary  of  the  Plata,  runs  for  about 
800  miles  of  which  nearly  100  are  easily  navigable  for 
ocean  boats. 

The  Panara  is  over  three  times  longer  than  the  Uru- 
guay. It  crosses  Argentine  territory  for  nearly  1500  miles 
and  its  width  in  this  portion  of  its  course  has  an  average 
of  25  miles. 

Besides  the  Bermejo  and  Salado  Rivers,  which  are 
tributaries  of  the  Parana  and  irrigate  the  northern  end 
of  Argentina,  there  are  the  Colorado,  Negro,  Chubut,  the 
Deseado,  and  the  Chico,  and  other  smaller,  all  of  which 
run  from  west  to  east,  draining  the  whole  width  of  the 
Argentine  territory  and  flowing  into  the  ocean. 

Argentina,  while  owing  her  phenomenal  progress  and 
present  position  among  the  nations  of  her  pastoral  dev- 
elopment, it  is  largely  as  an  agricultural  country — a 
grower  of  wheat  and  other  products  of  the  soil — that 
she  will  maintain  her  position  and  add  to  her  wealth. 

From  the  standpoint  of  climate  and  soil,  Argentina  is 
said  to  present  the  most  nearly  perfect  area  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  oats,  and  corn,  that  the  world  contains, 
and  this  is  shown  in  the  rapid  growth  in  the  cultivated 
area  of  the  country,  which  increased  from  about  13,700,000 
acres  in  1896,  to  the  persent  total  of  nearly  60,000,000 
acres,  in  other  words,  a  gain  of  about  350%   in  twenty 

years. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  productive  soil  has  been  placed  under  cultivation,— 
agriculture,  therefore,  is  in  its  infancy. 

POLITICAL   ORGANIZATION. 

Juan    Diaz    de    Solis   and    Vicente    Yaiiez    Pinzon,    the 
Spanish  explorers,  discovered  Argentine  in  1508.     Buenos 
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Aires,  the  capital,  was  founded  in  1535  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendoza  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Bang  of  Spain.  The 
population  rose  against  the  Spanish  rule  on  May  25,  1810, 
and  Argentine  proclaimed  her  independence  on  July  9, 
1816.  A  period  of  anarchy  existed  between  the  years 
1816  and  1852,  and  a  stable  government  was  once  more 
established  in  1853. 

May  15,  1853  dates  the  beginning  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Argentine  Government,  with  changes  in  the  years 
1866  and  1898.  The  President  is  elected  every  six  years 
by  electors  appointed  by  the  fourteen  Provinces,  equal 
to  the  number  of  both  the  senators  and  deputies.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress,  formed 
by  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Deputies,  the  former  number- 
ing 30,  two  from  the  capital,  elected  by  a  special  body  of 
electors,  and  two  from  each  province  and  elected  by  the 
legislatures,  120  in  all,  who  are  elected  by  the  people. 
A  deputy — ^the  Constitution  provides  that  there  be  but 
one  for  every  33,000  inhabitants — ^must  be  25  years  of  age 
and  have  been  a  citizen  for  four  years.  Deputies  are 
elected  for  four  years  but  one-half  must  retire  every  two 
years.  Senators — one-third  of  whom  are  renewed  every 
three  years — must  be  30  years  old.  Both  chambers  meet 
every   year   from   May   i    to   September   30. 

The  Vice-President  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate.  He 
has  no  other  political  power.  He  is  elected  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  President.  Both 
President  and  Vice-President  cannot  be  re-elected;  must 
be  Argentine  by  birth  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Pres- 
ident is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  troops;  oppoints  all 
civil,  military  and  judicial  officers,  has  the  right  of 
presentation  to  bishoprics,  and  is  responsible,  with  the 
Ministry,  for  all  acts  of  the  Executive. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  divided  into  14  Provinces, 
10  Territories  and  i  Federal  District  TBuenos  Aires).  Its 
Constitution,  with  a  few  changes,  is  iaentical  with  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  Central  Government  manages 
such  matters  as  affect  the  Republic  as  a  whole.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  Provinces  in  their  constitutional 
functions  are  independent  of  the  central  executive.  They 
arc  elected  by  the  people  of  each  province  for  a  term  of 
three  and  four  years,  and  are  invested  with  very  extensive 
powers.     The    Provinces   have   entire   control   over   their 
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own  affairs.  They  elect  their  own  Legislatures.  Gov- 
ernors, appointed  by  the  President,  supervise  the  ter- 
ritories. The  municipal  government  in  Buenos  Aires  is 
exercised  by  a  Mayor  assisted  by  a  deliberative  council, 
the  former .  appointed  by  the  National  Government  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and  the  latter  elected  by  tax- 
paying  inhabitants  of  the  various  city  parishes.  Meas- 
ures relating  to  city  finance,  works  and  general  administra- 
tion are  voted  on  by  this  deliberative  council  and  its  deci- 
sions are  carried  out  by  the  Executive.  Constitutions  of 
a  similar  nature  are  seen  in  other  municipalities. 

PERSONNEL  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

President,  Dr.  Hipolito  Irigoyen.    Elected  June  12,  1916. 

Vice-President,  Dr.  Pelagio  Luna. 

Minister  of  Interior,  Dr.  Ramon  Gomez. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship,  Dr.  Honorio 
J.  Pueyrredon. 

Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Domingo  E.  Salaberry. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Jose 
S.  Salinas. 

Minister  of  War,  Dr.  Julio  Moreno. 

Minister  of  Navy,  Ing.  Federico  Alvarez  de  Toledo. 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ing.  Alfredo  Demarchi. 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  Dr.  Pablo  Torello. 

MINERAL  WEALTH. 

Argentina's  chief  energy  and  chief  employment  of 
capital  have  been  directed  to  her  pastoral  and  agricultural 
development.  These  pursuits,  for  which  the  exploitation 
of  mines  was  neglected,  yielded  more  certain  and  im- 
mediate returns.  It  is  stated  that  if  properly  developed, 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Republic,  which  is  great,  would 
produce  excellent  results. 

Now  that  the  mining  districts,  the  Andine  and  Sud- 
Andine  regions,  are  being  tapped  by  the  railway  and  con- 
nection by  aerial  cable  with  the  railroad  is  practicable,  the 
hitherto  high  cost  of  mining  has  been  considerably 
reduced. 

The  following  minerals  are  found  in  different  sections 
of  the  country: 
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Alabaster,  Antimony,  Coal,  Copper,  Galena,  Gold, 
Granite,  Gypsum,  Iron,  Lead,  Asbestos,  Bismuth,  Lignite, 
Limestone,  Manganese,  Marble,  Mercury,  Mica,  Nickel, 
Onyx,  Borate  of  calcium,  Petroleum,  Porphyry,  Quartz, 
Salt,  Silver,  Slate,  Sulphur,  Tin. 

Prospecting  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  mines  at 
Azul,  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  deposit  of  low-grade  iron  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  manganese. 

According  to  a  consular  report,  there  are  large  deposits 
of  excellent  building  stone  and  granite  in  Argentina,  but 
these  resources,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
developed  only  in  primitive  scale.  One  quarry  employes 
15,000  men  but  is  inadequately  equipped.  High-class 
stone  is  used  only  in  a  limited  scale  in  buildings.  Brick 
is  more  generally  used. 

The  copper  deposits  of  northern  Chile  appear  to  extend 
eastward  through  the  Andes  into  the  Angentine  Provinces 
of  Catamarea,  La  Rioja,  etc.,  and  prior  to  1913  were  under 
active  exploitation.     Various  companies  with  capital  run- 
ning into  sieveral  millions  of  dollars   (Famatina  Develop- 
ment  Corporation,   etc.),   were   organized   and   took  over 
certain  properties  that  had  been  previously  worked  on  a 
small  scale.    According   to    Revista    Financiera,    Buenos 
Aires  (Mar.  25,  1916),  the  Famatina  Co.  (capital  £800,000) 
harnessed   the   Ore   River  with    electrical   machinery   and 
obtained  large  amounts  of  ore  of  the  grade  of  2.56  per 
cent,   copper,   0.457   ounce   gold,   and    10.92   ounces   silver 
per    ton.      The    San    Pedro    mines    gave    a    much    higher 
percentage   of  copper    content.      The    excessive    cost    and 
long  transportation   of   necessary   coal,   however,   appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  checks  to  profitable  development; 
about  the  time  the  great  war   broke  in   Europe   and   in- 
terferred   with   the   capital    and   shipping   facilities   which 
had  been  largely  drawn  from  Great  Britain,  so  work  was 
temporarily  abandoned  but  not  from  a  shortage  of  high- 
^rade  ore.     The  prolongation  of  the  Argentine  Northern 
Railroad   to   Chilecito,  and   a   cable  road   still   farther   to 
La  Mejicana,  greatly  aided  the  mining  companies  to  tran- 
sport ores  and  supplies;  and  no  doubt  within  a  few  years 
the  extension  of  this  Government  railway  and  its  various 
branches  to  other  parts  of  the  mining  region  will  be  fol- 
lowed   by    more    extensive    mining    than    Argentina  has 
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hitherto  experienced ;  also  the  further  development  of  oil- 
bearmg  lands  m  both  southern  as  well  as  in  northwestern 
Argentina  has  a  bearing  on  copper  exploitation. 

Jose  M.  Sobral,  a  geologist  employed  by  the  Bureau 
ot  mines  of  the  government,  reported  the  discovery  of  a 
deposit  of  Limonite  in  the  Territory  of  Misiones.  a  short 
distance  from  the  Brazilian  frontier.  The  Limonite  is  said 
to  assay  50  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  territorial  authorities 
took  immediate  steps  to  retain  these  deposits  and  the  land 
immediately  adjoining  them  in  their  possession  until  the 
deposits  are  fully  explored. 

OIL  PRODUCTION. 

According  to  a  statement  published  in  Buenos  Aires, 
the  region  about  Comodoro  Rivadavia  has  been  producing 
increasing  quantities  of  oil.  In  1907,  loi  barrels  were  ob- 
tained. By  1914,  the  production  had  grown  to  275,500 
barrels;  the  following  year  showed  a  result  of  516,120 
barrels,  and  in  1916,  the  figures  indicated  870,000  barrels. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  latter  year  there  were  more  than 
20  wells  producing  oil  with  almost  as  many  new  wells  in 
process  of  boring. 

The  Comodoro  Rivadavia  fields  are  near  the  Gulf  of 
St.  George,  about  860  miles  south  of  Buenos  Aires.  There 
is  no  rail  connection  with  Argentine  cities  nearer  than 
Bahia  Blanca,  more  than  300  miles  from  the  field  of 
operations.  Therefore,  the  product  of  Comodoro  Riva- 
davia must  be  transported  northward  entirely  by  sea. 
This  necessity  has  been  met  by  the  transformation  of 
several  out-of-date  Argentine  naval  vessels  into  oil 
tankers,  which  have  been  plying  between  Buenos  Aires 
and  the  field  of  production. 

According  to  Arnold  and  other  scientists  who  have 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  Argentina's  possibilities, 
there  are  supposed  to  be,  more  or  less,  8,000  square  miles, 
which  overlie  petroleum  areas,  400  square  miles  of  which 
have  given  superficial  evidences  of  oil.  The  proved  area 
at  present,  however,  is  said  to  be  only  several  square 
miles. 

Redwood  divides  the  Salta  and  Jujuy  oil  sepages  or 
areas  into  at  least  seven  different  zones  or  localities,  and 
states  that  the  indications  generally  emerge  from  rocks  of 
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the  Lower  Cretaceous  age.  This  region  lies  from  800  to 
1,000  miles  northwest  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  estimate? 
place  the  oil  area  at  several  thousand  square  miles,  but 
scarcely  more  than  a  single  square  mile  has  been  actually 
tested. 

The  Mendoza-Neuquen  field  extends  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  begin- 
ning 50  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Mendoza.  The  area 
wherein  oil  indications  have  been  observed  may  be  ap- 
proximately 300  square  miles,  but,  like  the  northern 
region,  a  very  small  area  has  so  far  been  explored. 

Argentina's  oil  from  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  fields 
has  an  asphalt  base,  and,  according  to  official  publications, 
its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  about  18.9  to  21.8  degrees 
B.  That  from  the  northwest  of  Argentina  has  a  paraffin 
base,  and  27  degrees  B.  gravity. 

The  petroleum  industry  of  Argentina  is  in  its  infancy 
and  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  fields  are  the  ones  that  are 
actually  showing  what  might  be  termed  large  and  profit- 
able results.  Capital  and  further  development  of  various 
other  regions  of  Argentina  have  a  vast  field  of  future 
possibilities. 

Besides  the  Rivadavia  Wells,  other  prospects  are  be- 
ing worked  by  the  "Argentina  Western  Petroleum  Syn- 
dicate" a  British  company  with  main  offices  in  London 
and  with  authorized  capital  of  $250,000. 

The  output  of  petroleum  from  the  Comodoro  Riva- 
davia Wells,  has  been  181,704  cubic  meters  in  1917,  as 
against  129,780  cubic  meters  in  1916;  81,580  cubic  meters 
in  1915. 

WEALTH  IN  WOODS. 

The  northern  provinces,  S.  W.  Patagonia,  and  in  Tie- 
rra  del  Fuego  are  where  the  forests  lie.  In  Santiago  del 
Estero  and  Santa  Fe  the  timber  industry  is  most  active^ 
and  the  Chaco,  Salta  and  Tucuman  still  ranks  second. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Chaco  possesses  some 
60,000  square  miles  of  timber,  and  that  the  forests  from 
Lake  Nahuelhuapi  to  the  Magellan  Straits,  the  exploita- 
tion of  which  is  in  its  infancy,  are  worth  $10,000,000,000. 

A  National  Exposition  of  timbers  was  h^d  recently  at 
Buenos   Aires   under   the  auspices   of   the   Department   of 
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A^culture.  Samples  of  49  different  kinds  of  Argentine 
woods  were  exhibited,  all  of  them  useful  for  fuel,  build- 
ing purposes,  cabinet  work,  paper  pulp,  etc. 

QUEBRACHO  INDUSTRY. 

The  chief  export  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Territory  of  the  Chaco  is  quebracho  in  logs  for  the  extract 
of  tannin.  Below  is  a  table  showing  the  increase  in  export 
both  of  the  prepared  extract  and  of  the  logs  sent  mainly 
to  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  the  extraction  of 
tannin : 


Year 

<iiiebr«c]io  Extract 

^uebraelio 

Itogm, 

Toaa 

Value 

Tona 

Value 

1901 

4,310 

1416,916 

198,919 

11.919,678 

1902 

9.099 

878,064 

246,728 

2.371.198 

1903 

12.040 

1,161.860 

200,201 

1,931,980 

1904 

20.111 

1,940.616 

262.723 

2,438.748 

1906 

29,408 

2.342.803 

286,897 

4.126,683 

1906 

30.839 

2.087.248 

230.100 

3,806,322 

1907 

28,196 

1.748.466 

246,614 

3,022.866 

1908 

48.162 

2.890.099 

264,671 

2.868,608 

1909 

66.493 

4,078.418 

294.722 

4,226.732 

1910 

63,231 

4,274,329 

341,969 

6.408,276 

1911 

68.413 

4,806,727 

438.216 

6,666.024 

The  exports  of  quebracho  logs  in  1917  amounted  108,- 
946  tons  and  of  quebracho  extract  100,904  tons. 

The  enormous  demand  experienced  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  pushed  the  price  of  this  extract  to  $240,  in 
gold,  which  led  to  a  considerable  over  production.  The 
Compafiia  de  Quebrachales  Fusionados  sold  its  entire  1918 
production  estimated  at  18,000  tons  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment at  Gold  $127.  The  price  has  since  receded  to  its 
present  level  of  Gold  $90  to  $100  per  ton. 

There  are  12  quebracho  extract  companies  operating 
in  Argentina,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Forestal  Land 
Timber  and  Railways  Company,  with  a  capital  of  15,000,- 
000  gold  pesos  which  has  its  main  offices  in  Buenos  Aires. 
This  company  exported  102,000  tons  of  extract  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe  in  1917.  Other  important 
Argentina  companies  having  a  capital  of  over  half  a  mil- 
lion gold  pesos  are  Las  Palmas  del  Chaco,  4,000.000  gold 
pesos;  Anchorena  Atorresagasti  and  Co.,  1,540,000  gold 
pesos;  Fontana  (Ltd),  1,320,000  gold  pesos;  United  Que- 
brachales, 770,000  gold  pesos;  and  La  Formosa,  700,000 
jB^old  pesos.  In  1917  the  actual  production  of  quebracho 
in  Argentina,  and  Paraguay  was  117,000  tons. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION. 

Arranged  according  to  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation,  the  principal  agricultural  products  of  Argen- 
tina are  Alfalfa,  Wheat  Marge,  Linseed  and  Oats. 


Area   sowm    la  1917.  Area    sawa    la    19ie. 

For     wiheat     7,116,000  Hectares                       6,511,000     Hectares 

Hnseed  1,840,000  "                                   1,298.000 

oats          1,165,000  ••                                  1,022.000 


«• 


From  an  agricultural  standpoint,  one  strong  advantage 
that  Argentina  possesses  is  that  crops  are  spread  over  an 
extensive  area.  No  fear  is  felt  at  any  time  of  a  total  loss 
of  the  harvest  owing  to  their  being  grown  in  regions  so  far 
distant  from  one  another. 

Argentina  as  an  agricultural  nation,  now  ranks  seventh 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  production  of 
wheat;  fourth  in  the  area  of  wheat  sown,  and  second  in 
the  amount  exported  to  other  countries. 

The  figures  given  concerning  the  relation  of  the  export 
value  of  live  stock  products  and  agricultural  products 
should  be  noted  by  all  persons  interested  financially  in 
the  country,  as  this  relation  will  eventually  influence  the 
demands  from  abroad.  ■  However,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration that  in  many  parts  of  the  Republic  there  are 
acres  of  pasture  lands  that  have  not  yet  been  stocked. 
They  are  natural  pastures,  which  transformed  into  artifi- 
cial ones  by  the  cultivation  of  lucerne  and  other  forage, 
could  maintain  millions  of  head  of  cattle. 

This  preponderance  of  agriculture  will  not,  owing  to 
these  conditions  and  the  increasing  price  of  cattle,  be 
encouraged  beyond  a  certain  point. 

On  May  30,  1918,  the  Argentina  government  estimated  * 
that  the  present  corn  crop  will  amount  to  4»335»ooo  tons, 
of  which  2,500,000  tons  can  be  exported. 

According  to  official  figures  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment, the  area  sown  to  wheat  in  1917-18  was  equivalent 
to  17,864,412  acres,  as  compared  with  16,088,967  acres  in 

1016-17.  .  ^  r      A         •        , 

Figures  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  10,585  reapers  and  thrashers  were  listed  to  be 
us€d  in  the  crops  of  cereals  during  the  last  two  months 
of  1QI7.    350  of  these  machines  were  new. 

The  Central  Argentine  Railway  ordered  for  distribution 
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to  farmers  and  colonists  large  quantities  of  seeds  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  including  Kafir  corn.  These  seeds  are  dis- 
tributed with  instructions  as  to  how  to  use  them.  Ex- 
periments made  with  Kafir  seeds  in  the  agricultural  sta- 
tion at  Tacna  gave  excellent  results. 

It  is  claimed  that  Argentina  occupies  the  fifth  place 
among  nations  of  the  world  in  the  production  of  wine. 
The  output  in  1917  is  said  to  have  been  417,000,000  liters. 
In  1916  the  production  of  wine  was  443,000,000  liters. 
Mendoza  and  San  Juan  are  the  most  important  wine 
producing  provinces. 

A  fruit  exposition  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
February  1918.  A  collection  was  exhibited  of  all  varieties 
of  fruits  grown  in  different  sections  in  the  country,  and 
samples  of  the  products  derived  therefrom,  such  as 
preserves,  jellies,  pastries,  etc. 

The  following  are  the  most  impqrtant  companies  and 
corporations,  foreign  and  domestic,  devoted  to  the  devel- 
opment of  lands  for  agricultural  purposes: 

Quebrachales  FusionadosC  Sociedad  An6niina).  Inc.  Argrentina, 
1906.  Office,  Buenos  Aires.  Capital  &utli.  and  issued,  $1,750,000 
(With  power  to  increase  to  $10,000,000).  Debentures  outstanding:* 
$534,500  (U.  S.).  Owns  about  534,370  acres  in  Argrentina  and 
Paragruay. 

Credit  Foncier  Argentin  (French).  Capital  50  million  francs. 
Main  office.  73  Boulevard  Haussmann,  &  Paris.  Orgranized  in  1906 
for  the  development  of  Argrentine  resources,  especially  by  lending 
money  to  different  enterprises.  The  latest  report  of  th-e  directors, 
coveringr  operations  In  1916  shows  unfavorable  conditions  caused  b-y 
the  war.  Durine  the  year  the  company  made  new  mort^agre  loans 
to  the  amount  of  11,857,696  frances,  making  a  total  loan  of  195,573,- 
088  francs.  The  net  profit  of  the  year  was  7,245,087  francs  which 
permitted  the  distribution  of  ^  dividend  of  11.20%  on  the  capital 
stock. 

La  Holando  Argentina.  Organized  in  January,  1911,  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  money  on  mortgages.  Capital,  authorized.  2,500,- 
OQO  florins;  paid  up,  1,500.000  florins.  Ouitstanding  bonds,  6,000,000 
florins.  Gross  receipts  for  1917,  622,752  florins;  operating  expenses. 
863.000  florins,  paid  6%  dividend  on  May,  1918. 

River  Plate  Land  and  Farming  Co.,  Ltd.,  Briitish.  Office, 
29  Exchange  Buildings,  Bixteth  St.,  Liverpool.  Capital,  auth.  and 
issued.   $200,000    (U.   S.). 

River  Plate  Trust,  Loan  and  Agiency  Co.,  Ltd.  British. 
Office,  52  Moorgate  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  auth.  and  issued. 
$12,500,000    (U.    S.).  _ 

Argentine  Land  and  Investment  Co.,  Ltd.  British.  Office, 
Palmerston  House.  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  auth., 
$8,2(0.000  (U.  S.):  issued,  $2,701,545  (U.  S.).  Owns  land  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Santa  F6.  Cdrdoba,  and  other  Mrts  of  Argentina. 

Argentine  Northern  Land  Co.,  Ltd.  British.  Office,  8  St. 
Helen's  Place,  London,  B.  C.  Capital,  auth.,  $2,500,000  (U.  S.); 
Issued.    $1,647,435    (U.    S.). 

Argentine  Eastern  Land  Co.,  Ltd.  British.  Office,  3  St. 
Helen's  Place,  Bishopsgate,  London.  B.  C.  Capital,  auth.,  $1,000,000 
(TJ.  a):  iMHied.  mO.OOO  (U.  so-  Ow»s  alratit  8,670  acrei  of  estancia 
land    in    Bnitre   Rios,    Argentina;    86.439    acres    liear   Yuti    station    on 
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th«  Central  Parasruay  Railway;  1,066  aer«s  of  farm  In  Arff«Btina; 
92  acrM  farm  land  in  Paracruay,  and  967  acres  of  townsbip  land. 

Arizu  Estate  (Sodedad  An6nlma  Bodesas  Arisu).  Office,  Men- 
dosa,  Arflrentina.  Capital,  authorized.  110,000,000  paper;  Issued, 
16,000,000  paper.  In  United  States  currency  these  two  amounts 
represent   94,866,810   and   |2,620,086   respectively).     Wine   ffrowers. 

Development  Company  of  Santa  F6,  Ltd.  Office,  149  Leadenhall 
St.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  auth.,  $2,000,000  (U.  8.);  issued.  |1,779,- 
600.  Owns  416,798  acres  of  land  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe, 
Ararentina. 

Forestal  Land,  Timber  and  Railways  Co.,  Ltd.  Office,  149 
Lombard  St^  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  awbh.,  116,126.000  (U.  S.); 
Iflsued,  816,468,495  (U.  S.).  Owns  lar^e  tracts  of  land,  forest,  cattle 
camps,  llgpht  railroads  and  factories  in  Argrentina. 

Quatrache  Land  Co.,  Ltd.  Office,  4  Moorffate  St.,  London,  B.  C. 
Capital,  authorized,  $2,760,000  (U.  S.);  issued,  $888,660  (U.  8.). 
Owns  abouit  110.000  acres  freehold  land  In  the  Pampa  and  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Arerentina;   also  cattle  raising. 

Morteragre  Company  of  the  River  Plate,  Ltd.  Office,  62  Hoor- 
erate  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  auth.,  $7,600,000  (U.  S.);  issued, 
$6,260,000  (U.  8.).  Grants  first  mortsagres  on  freehold  only. 
Managred  by  the  River  Plate  Trust,  Loan  and  Agrency  Co.,  Ltd. 

Domlngro  Tomba*s  Estates  (Sociedad  An6nima  Bodegas  y  Vlen- 
dos  Domlngro  Tomba.)  Regf.  in  Argrentina,  1911.  Capital,  auth.  and 
issued,  $3,000.0000.  Office,  Buenos  Aires.  Wine  concern;  bodegras 
and   vineyards. 

Argrentlne  Timber  and  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.  British.  Office, 
8  St..  Helen's  Place,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  auth.,  $216,000;  issued. 
$189,260.  Onws  about  198  square  miles  freehold  lumber  lands  at 
San<ta   Bfirbara,   North  Argrentina. 

WEALTH  IN  CATTLE. 

According  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  direction  of 
Rural  Economies  and  Statistics,  the  wealth  in  live  stock 
in  1917  was : 


Cattle, 

SO.000,000 

heads. 

$3,260,000,000 

Sheep, 

80,000.000 

$    480.000.000 

Horses, 

9.000,000 

$    270,000.000 

Mules. 

684,000 

$       17.620,000 

Donkeys, 

346,000 

$         8.999.000 

Goats, 

4.564.000 

S         9,128,000 

Hogra, 

3,200,000 

1      80.000,000 

Total 

13.113.648.000 

According  to  recent  reports,  the  Argentina  Republic 
is  one  of  the  most  prolific  fur-bearing  regions  in  the  world, 
producing  skins  of  seals,  royal  chinchilla,  fox,  guanaco, 
nutria,  lamb,  pony,  weasel,  and  otter. 

"Pelet^rla  Arjarentina".  Organized  in  1909.  is  cn^aiered  In  <the 
manufacture  of  furs.  Capital  stock,  $360,000,  Argentine  money.  Dis- 
tributed $32,350  Argentine  money.  Directors:  President,  Sr.  Fran- 
cisco J.  Monasterlo;  Vlce-Presidenit,  Sr.  Fernando  M,  S^ri^:  Treae- 
urpr.  Sr.  Franelaco  S.  Devoto;  Felix  C.  Oscamou.  Juan  Drag-o.  Juan 
A.  Farinf.  Nicanor  G.  de  Nevares,  Felix  Verazzi,  MUxlmo  Drago:  Mam- 
agrer.  Andres  D.  Capurre. 

There  arc   many  companies   in   Argentina   doing   busi- 
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ness  in  the  pastoral  land  and  cattle  raising.     The  follow- 
ing list  includes  only  the  most  important  of  them : 

Southern    Pa/tagronia    Sheep    Farmlner    Co.,    Ltd.      British.      Of- 
fice,  29   Great  St.   Helen's,  London,   E.   C.     Capital,   auth..   $1,260,000; 
issued,   $780,015.     Owns  sheep  farming  properties  in   Argrentina  and 
-Chile.  ^ 

Tierra  del  Fuegro  Development  Co.  (Sociedad  Bzploradora  de 
Tierra  del  Fuegro).  Inc.,  Chile,  1892.  Head  office,  Valparaiso. 
Capital,  auth.  and  issued,  $9,000,000.  Pastoral  freehold  lands  in 
Chile  and  Argrentina,  2,298,196  acres;  leasehold,  in  Chile,  4.910,000 
acres. 

Leach's  Argrentlne  Estates,  Ltd.  Regr.  1912.  Office,  8  Crosby 
Square,  London.  Capital,  auth.  and  issued,  $1,262,500  (U.  S ). 
Company  owns  about  500,000  acres;  sugrar  planters,  refiners  and 
manufacturers 

London  and  South  American  Investment  Trust,  Ltd.  Regristered 
in  1913.  Capital  authorized,  $5,000,000  (U.  S.);  issued,  $2,500,000 
(U.   S.). 

Cdrdoba  Land  Co.,  Ltd.  British.  Offica,  River  Plate  House. 
13  South  Place,  London,  E.  C.  Capital  authorized,  $6,000,000 
^U.  8.);  issued,  $4,392,535  (U.  S.).  Owns  16  square  leag:ues  of 
land  in  the  Province  of  C6rdoba,  Argrentina;  sheep  and  cattle 
raising:. 

Argrentine  Ei^ates  of  Bovril.  Ltd.  Regristered  in  1909.  Office, 
160  Old  St.,  London,  B.  C.  Capital  authorized,  $3,500,000  (U.  S.): 
Issued,  $3,205,070  (tJ.  S.)  Owns  a  grroup  of  freehold  estancias 
stocked  w^Ith  cattle;  also  meat  preserving  factories  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Entre  Rios  and  Santa  F6.  Argrentina. 

Argrentine  Southern  Land  Co.,  Led.  Regristered  in  1889.  Office. 
River  Plate  House,  13  South  Place,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  $1,400,- 
000  (U.  S.)  In  1916  this  company  owned  665,940  acres  of  land  In 
the  National  Territory  and  Chubut,  Argrentina;  36,056  head  of  cattle. 
106,800   sheep  and   8,885  horses. 

Rio  Neg-ro  (Argrentina)  Land  Co.,  Ltd.  Brtish.  Offiee,  River 
Plate  Houj»e.  13  South  Place,  London.  E.  C.  Capital  authorized  and 
iRfvued,  $1,500,000  (U.  S.).  Owns  about  590.000  acres;  chief  business, 
prheep   raising:. 

South  American  Cattle  Farms,  Ltd.  British.  Office.  Thames 
House,  Queen  St.  Place,  London.  E.  C.  Capital  authorized  and 
Lssuf'd,  $2,500,000  (U.  S.).  Owns  10  estancias  In  Argentina  and  nin« 
in  Paragruay  (about  1,100.000  acres)  leased  to  Lleblg-'s  Ex»tract  of 
Meat  Co.,  Ltd. 

Tecka  (Argrentina)  Land  Co ,  Ltd.  British.  Office.  River 
Plate  Houpe,  13  South  Place,  London,  E.  C.  Canital  authorized  and 
l«sued.  $1,000,000  ^U.  S.).  Owns  abont  383,000  acres;  sheep  and 
cattle   raising:   in   Chubut   Territory. 

La  Co-oneratlva  de  Hacendados  (Live  Stock  Co-oneratfve 
Society).  Reg:.  Bneno^  Aires,  1904.  Capital  authorized.  $2,000,000 
paper;   issued.   $1,760,000  paper. 

Las     Cavezaa     Estancia     Co.,     Ltd.       British.      Office,  Flnsbury 

Pavement     House.     London,     E.     C.       Capital     authorized.  $1.000  000: 

li»sued.    $800,250.      Owns    cattle    ranches    in    the    Province  of    Entre 
RIo.«i,   Argrentina. 

I>a  Martona    Co.    (Sociedad    Anftnlma'  La   Martona).      Inc.    In    Ar- 
g:en>tina.   1900.     OffJ^e,    Buenos   Aires.     Capital    authorized.    SI.IRO.OOO 
Owns    freehold^  cattle    ranch    of   15.000    acres    30    miles    from    Buenos 
Aires,    and    a   dairy    buslnet's    In    that    city. 

•     Estates   Control.   Ltd.      Capital.    $1,250,000.      Cattle,    raw    niAterlal. 
and    Investments    In    Bovril   Argrentlne   Estates   and   Virol.   Ltd. 

INDUSTRIES. 

r 

According:  to  an  extract  of  the  census  of  1913.  the 
nrincipal  industries  are  as  follows: 
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IVo.of 
Batabllah- 
memtM       Cttpltal 


Preparing  and  re- 
fining-   oil  22 
Manufacture  of 

alcohol  187 

Manufacture  and 

refininsT   suerar  44 

Manufacture  of  beer  29 
Preparation  of  meat  IS 
Flour    mills  401 

Dealiner  with  milk  8,161 


of 


Fishing 

Preparation 
wine 

Preparation  of 
Yerba   Matte 

Saw   mills 

Extracts  of  tannin 
and  preparation 
of   firewood 

(Foundries    of    ore 

Washing:    wool 

Preparation  of 
salted    hides 

Foundries  and 
metal  works 

Wool  mills 

Cigarette  fac- 
tories 

Factories  of  cigars 
and  preparation 
tobacco  179 

Tanneries  189 

Sundries  31,624 


4,139.790 
9.2^9.876 

120,130,264 
32.242,062 
92.991,909 
86,774,007 

100,786,390 
4.605,400 


Totel 
9rod««tioM 

6.472,250 


Ho.  of 


Power  BmylOTod 


969 


7.916,610    1.466 


140.69».360 

86.67^.622 

268.246.886 

148.899,084 

52,798.903 

6,686,96& 


67.611 

8,680 

24,287 

26.631 

3.317 

17 


468 
1.163 

14.686 
2,699 

14,687 
4,909 

28,689 
278 


4.317   182.726.984    86.291.164   14,661   16,362 


81 
806 


493 
29 
10 

8 

1,177 
1,601 


7,383,000 
21.035.337 


78.146.696 

20.668,870 

1,686.260 

161,000 

69,739.257 
1.090,000 


21,949,290 
46.223.640 


41,832,714 
1,752.911 
2.443.636 

494,000 

68,794.434 
706,000 


1.128 
16.614 


12,874 

79 

885 

66 

14,161 
300 


55    31,887.969    62.874.067    1,191 


8.715.071 

19.766.669 

908.938.614 


6.088,718      96 

32^81,104    6,416 

846.911.461  448.922 


1.061 
7,378 


19.616 
793 
266 

46 

16,109 
1.682 

4.29& 


2.826 

3.474 

268.947 


48,779  1,787.662,296  1.861.789.710  678,767  410,201 

A  process  for  deodorizing  fish  oil  is  said  to  be  in  suc- 
cessful operation  by  an  Argentine  chemist  through  distil- 
lation and  disinfection  of  the  oil.  So  thorough  is  the  pro- 
cess that  when  these  oils  are  used  in  the  making  of  soaps, 
candles,  blacking,  axle  grease,  the  preparation  of  chamois 
skins,  etc.,  the  fishy  smell  is  entirely  eliminated. 

THE  MEAT  INDUSTRY. 


The  development  of  the  meat  business,  one  of  the  main 
industries  of  Argentina  is  shown  here  by  the  value  of  its 
exports : 


GhlUed 


Froaos 
MvttMi 


Meat 


Uto 
Cattle 


Other 

Meat 

Prodneta 


Total 

Meat 

Prodveta 


1906 
1907 
1909 
1911 
1914 


$14,760,693  $6,048,677 
1S,SM,38«  6.»87.S|« 
tO.828,446  6.13Mi6 
80,188,477  6.682.720 
36.606.340     4.680.676 


1240.117  14.979.866  $6,989,797  $88,009,160 

153.896     l.ffO.SM     6,4»,i61     28.296.322 

616.648     3.944,746     Mi/KW     36,844.024 

1,467866     7il6,6i4     6^B,oil     61.806.238 

1.262.981     3.861,086     3.181.768     47.891.784 
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The  exports  of  meat  in  1917  amounted  to  559,216  tons, 
valued  at  137,085,392  gold  pesos,  as  compared  with  554,748 
tons  in  1916,  valued  at  129,277,603  gold  pesos.  A  more 
itemized  statement  of  these  exports  in  1917  is  as  follows: 
Frozen  beef,  valued  at  77,315,569  pesos;  canned  meat, 
37,637,01 1  pesos ;  chilled  beef,  8,940,426  pesos ;  frozen  mut- 
ton, 7,834,100  pesos;  frozen  offal,  2,988,752  pesos;  jerked 
beef,  2,108,253  pesos;  and  frozen  pigs,  169,568  pesos. 

Swift  packing  house  interest  have  organized  a  large 
banking  and  investment  company  in  Argentina,  which 
will  have  a  head  office  in  Buenos  Aires  and  branches  in 
different  parts  of  the  republic.  But  the  new  concern  is 
entirely  separate  from  the  Compania  Swift  de  la  Plata, 
which  is  the  Swift  packing  house  company.  The  new 
organization  will  do  considerable  business  in  the  way  of 
cattle  loan  companies  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  company  is  known  as  the  Compania  Swift 
Internacional,  Sociedad  Anonima  Comercial,  and  was 
authorized  by  Presidential  decree  on  June  26,  1918,  for 
100  years,  to  buy  and  sell  real  and  other  property,  to 
install  and  administer  packing  houses  and  similar  in- 
dustries, to  buy  and  sell  bonds  and  shares  of  Argentina 
and  foreign  countries  and  to  do  a  banking  business.  Its 
capital  is  22,500,000  pesos,  gold.  The  shares  of  the  com- 
pany are  of  a  par  value  of  15  pesos,  gold,  each,  and  the 
first  issues  of  stock  will  represent  450,000  pesos. 

The  company  is  expected  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  developing  agriculture  and  the  livestock  industry  in 
Argentina. 

The  principal  Argentine  corporation  in  the  meat  busi- 
ness is  the  Sansineiia  Frozen  Meat  Co.  (Compania  Sansi- 
nena  de  Carnes  Congeladas).  It  was  incorporated  in 
Argentina  in  1891.  The  authorized  capital  is  $6,500,000 
gold;  issued,  $4,500,000,  gold.  The  company  owns  ex- 
tensive freezing  establishments  both  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  The  shares  of  this  company  are  quoted  in  the 
Buenos  Aires  market  at  about  250,  and  are  considered 
among  the  best  in  the  market. 

Other  concerns  devoted  to  the  meat  and  dairy  in- 
dustries are : 

British  and  Argentine  M*at  Ca„  Ltd.  Office.  C^e\\  "o«»«. 
ffollS^  VlaOtict.  T-ondon.  K,  C.  Capital  authorl««d.  |10.«0«.0*q: 
tsiiued,  i7.2es.eso. 
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Compafifa  Nacional  de  Caseina  (National  Dairy  Co.).  Capital 
authorized,  |600,000  pap«r;  issued,   S479.000  paper. 

Ltlebig  Ejstract  of  Meat  Co.,  Ltd.  Office,  Thames  House,  Queen 
St.,  Place,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  |8,000,000.  Manufacturers  and 
sihippers  of  South  American  produce.  Extensive  land-holdings  in 
Argentina.  Colom>bla  and  Uruguay. 

SUGAR. 

The  sugar  industry  in  Argentina  suffered  in  the  year 
1917  on  account  of  exceedingly  poor  crop  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  one  of  the  leading  sugar  com- 
panies, was  the  poorest  on  record.  In  1918  the  prospects 
were  much  better,  the  crop  being  estimated  at  about  200,- 
000  tons. 

There  are  a  number  of  large  companies  owning  sugar 
lands  and  operating  sugar  mills.  The  most  important  are 
as  follows: 

Sociedad  An6nima  "Azucarera  Argentina";  sugrar  manufacturers, 
Buenos  Aires.  Established  1881.  Capital,  paid  up,  $1,500,000  in 
Argrentine  sold.  Outstanding  bonds,  $1,000,000,  reserves.  $150,000. 
Owns  sugar  lands  and  sugar  mills.  The  report  submitted  by  ithe 
board  of  directors  on  April,  1918,  covering  the  year  1917,  stated  that 
the  net  profit  for  the  year  was  $65,679.25  as  compared  with 
$204,725.10  in  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  was  caused  by  an 
exceptionally  poor  crop.     A  dividend  was  declared  of  5%. 

Azucarera  Argemtina,  Sociedad  An6nima.  Capital,  ipaid  up,  $3.- 
000,000  gold.     Sugar  refiners. 

Azucarera  Concepcidn,  Sociedad  Andnima.  Capital,  paid  up,  $3,- 
000,000  gold.     Sugar  plantations  and  refineries. 

Tucuman  Sugar  Co.  (Compafifa  Azucarera  Tueumana,  Sociedad 
An6nlma).  Formed  in  1895.  Head  office,  Buenos  Aires.  Capital 
authorized,  $5,000,000  gold;  issued,  $4,000,000.  Owns  five  sugar 
estates  and  factories   (118,384  acres)    in  Argentina. 

Argentine  Refining  Co.  (Refinerfa  Argentina,  Sociedad  AnOnl- 
ma).  Formed  in  1886.  Office,  Calle  Bartolom6  Mitre,  531  (altos). 
Buenos  Aires.  Capital  authorized,  $3,000,000;  issued,  $2,000,000. 
Sugar  refiners  and  selling  agen>ts  for  Argentine  sugar  factories. 

FLOUR  MILLING. 

Everyone  knows  that  Argentina  is  one  of  the  great 
grain-growing  countries  of  the  world;  perhaps  not  so 
many  people  think  of  the  varied  destinations  of  Argen- 
tina's surplus  cereals,  nor  of  the  proportion  which  she 
turns  into  flour,  and  of  the  flour  exporting  business  which 
she  has  courageously  struggled  to  develop  during  the  last 
eighteen  years.  It  was  during  the  creation  of  great  new 
shipping  facilities  at  Buenos  Aires  port,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  that  is  occurred  to  a  group  of  men 
to  erect  a  series  of  flour  mills  and  grain  elevators. 

.   Two   strips  of  lands,  were  .set  aside.,   the   first   being 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  elevators  while  the  second  was 
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presently  crowded  with  fine  modern  flour  mills.  Grain 
brought  from  the  interior  of  the  Republic  was  stored  at 
the  waterside,  ready  for  immediate  shipment  to  the  holds 
of  visiting  vessels,  while  supplies  for  the  operations  of  the 
mills  were  also  close  at  hand. 

A  great  purchaser  of  Argentine  cereals  is  her  neighbor 
Brazil. 

It  would  be  much  more  logical  for  Brazil  to  buy  flour 
from  her  nextdoor  neighbor  than  from  the  United  States, 
thousands  of  miles  away;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  more 
than  half  of  the  flour  imported  by  Brazil  comes  from 
North  America,  although  on  the  other  hand  the  bulk  of 
the  wheat  imported  is  supplied  by  Argentina.  The  reason 
is  that  a  preferential  tariff  was  obtained  by  the  United 
States  from  Brazil  in  1906  in  favor  of  American  flour,  and 
was  extended  to  many  other  articles  a  few  years  later,  the 
20  per  cent,  reduction  of  duties  to  American  flour  of  the 
original  compact  being  increased  30  per  cent,  in  191 1. 
Brazil  made  this  arrangement:  it  was  urged  upon  her  by 
the  United  States,  because  the  United  States  is  a  good 
custoitier  of  Brazilian  coffee  and  other  products,  and  that 
if  a  rebate  on  flour  entries  was  not  given,  a  retaliatory  tax 
against  Brazilian  coffee  might  be  put  on.  Since  the 
United  States  is  a  necessary  market  for  Brazilian  coffees, 
the  southern  republic  was  willing  to  make  the  agreement. 
It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  in  the  face  of  this  dis- 
advantage Argentina  should  have  been  able  to  continue 
selling  flour  to  Brazil,  but  the  short  haul  and  economic 
production  costs  partly  help  her  to  retain  the  market. 

According  to  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Camara 
Gremial  de  Molineros  of  Argentina,  the  following  are  the 
figures  of  Argentina's  flour  exports  since  she  took  up  this 
business  seriously: 


Year 

To  Brasll 

To  other 
eovntrien 

Year 

To  Brasil 

To  other 
conntrlea 

tonjk 

tOllH. 

1910 

tona. 

tona. 

1901 

68,120 

8,622 

99,949 

16.469 

1902 

33.039 

6.001 

1911 

98.076 

20.410 

1903 

'60.088 

11.892 

1912 

111.278 

20,802 

1904 

84.619 

22,679 

1913 

99,869 

24,780 

1906 

103.424 

41,336 

1914 

68.202 

9,123 

1806 

114,784 

14,214 

1916 

66,907 

61,942 

1907 

118.332 

9.167 

1916 

66,970 

66,763 

1908 

99,232 

14.268 

1917 

72,906 

26,996 

1909 

102,368 

14.129 

Herself  a  country  with  a  young  flour  milling  industry, 
Brazil   imports  most  of  the  wheat  needed  to  keep  these 
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wheels   busy;  she  grows   enough  wheat   to   make   half   a 
million  barrels  of  flour,  but  buys  abroad  enough  grain  to 
make  2,750,000  barrels,  in  addition  to  her  direct  importa- 
tions of  over  800,000  barrels  of  flour.    Her  wheat  purchases , 
from  the  Argentine  are  shown  below: 


ImpoHa 

of    ArKentlne 

Wkeat    into    BnwU. 

Yctir 

Tom*. 

Year 

1909 

Tmmm. 

1901 

127.974 

228.742 

1902 

129.847 

1910 

316.649 

1908 

166.780 

1911 

881.814 

1904 

168,747 

1912 

846.m 
411.t41 

1906 

181.647 

1918 

1906 

m:ir. 

•1914 

298>66 

1907 

•1916 

1908 

244.096 

1916 

411.788 

*  Years  durlne  which  American  and  Auatralian   flour  were  Im- 
ported   into   BrailL 

In  May,  191 5,  the  Argentine  Government  prohibited 
the  export  of  wheat  and  flour,  thus  diminishing  it  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  In  1916  flour  exports  attained  their 
greatest  intensity  by  reason  of  the  importation  by  the 
French  Government  of  70,000  tons  of  that  article.  On 
March  26th,  1917,  the  Executive  Power  decreed  the  im- 
mediate closure  of  the  ports  of  the  Republic  against  the 
exportation  of  wheat  and  flour  to  the  obvious  prejudice 
of  the  Argentine  milling  industry.  Then  the  millers,  find- 
ing their  interests  so  seriously  prejudiced,  formed  the  Ca- 
mara  Gremial,  appointing  a  directive  Committee  to  enter 
into  negotiations  to  procure  the  reopening  of  the  ports  to 
the  export  of  flour,  obtaining  eventually  permission  to 
export  certain  shipments  of  flour  to  a  total  of  about 
100,000  tons. 

There  are  in  the  republic,  according  to  the  Argentine 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  399  flour  mills,  with  a  productive 
capacity  of  2,737,500  tons.  They  employ  5,000  people.  The 
flour  yielded  represents  69.51%  of  the  wheat  and  the  by- 
products 26.43%.  The  loss  is  only  1.03%.  Not  all  the  mills 
were  working  in  191 7. 

The  Sociedad  Anonima  "La  Clara,"  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal concerns  engaged  in  this  industry.  Organized  in 
'December,  1904.  Main  office  in  Buenos  Aires.  Capital, 
$500,000.  Owns  flour  mills.  The  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing on  December  31,  1917  shows  net  profit  of  $9i,95vV.S9 
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A  dividend  of  i$fo  was  declared.    The  Company  hus  f>aid 
dividends  for  a  total  of  177%  in  14  years. 


FOREIGN  TRADE, 

In  common  with  other  countries  of  South  America, 
Argentina  exports  raw  material  and  imports  manufactured 
articles,  the  latter  being  as  yet  imperfectly  developed. 

In  considering  statistics  of  Argentina's  exports  and 
imports,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  official 
statistics,  until  quite  recently,  were  based  on  valuations 
of  the  commodities  established  without  regard  to  actual 
current  values.  In  the  case  of  imports  the  values  used 
were  those  established  in  1906.  These  statistics  frequently 
gave  rise  to  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  varying  trade 
balance  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  enormous  rise 
of  prices  was  not  at  all  reflected  in  the  figures  of  im- 
ports, while  the  export  figures  were  also  subject  to  certain 
revision.  The  Argentine  Government  has  issued  adjusted 
figures.  They  are  presented  here  and  also  index  numbers 
to  show  a  comparison  of  the  actual  amount  or  quantity 
of  this  trade  without  respect  to  value,  taking  1910  as 
a  basis: 

finmntitj 
Ifixoranof         ofTm^e 
iBUBort*  Kzports  ESxpoHn  Imp.    Exp. 
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100 

104 

89 

109 

133 

120 

139 

77 

103 

64 

128 

62 

112 

53 

80 

1866  $  29,284.354  25.212,016         

1875  56^607,627  50,188.796         

1886  88.994,308  80,948,382         

1896  91,768,064  116,866.411          

1906  197,974,016  311.644,308         

1910  379,363,000  389,071.000  9.718,000 

1911  406,020,000  342,817.000    

1912  446.868.000  601.667,000  64.804,000 

1913  496.2^27,000  619,156.000  32,929,000 

1914  328,580.000  403,132.000  80,602,000 
1916  305.388,000  682.179,000  276,691.000 

1916  366.131.000  573,000,000  206.869.000 

1917  380,821,000  660,170.000  169.849.000 

The    values    are    In    Argentine    gold    dollars. 

This  trade  condition,  arising  from  the  fact  that  Ar- 
gentina's exportable  agricultural  products  have  been  so 
greatly  in  demand  by  the  Allies,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
industrial  conditions  in  the  allied  countries  have  been  such 
as    to    prevent    the    return    movement    of    a    comparable 
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quantity  of  goods  needed  by  Argentina,  has  not  been, 
entirely  one  ot  immediate  benefit  to  that  country.  With 
the  increased  gold  reserve  of  the  country  accumulated 
previous  to  the  restriction  of  gold  movement  by  the 
Allies,  there  occurred  a  material  increase  in  the  amount 
of  paper  money,  or  working  currency,  backed  by  the  gold 
reserve,  in  circulation,  with  an  attendant  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  accentuated  by  the  high  cost  of  merchandise 
purchased  abroad.  This  has  been  one  factor  contributing 
to  a  general  unrest  in  the  country. 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  principal  countries'  share 
in  the  export  trade  of  Argentina  before  and  during  the 
European  war: 

1912    1013    1914    1915    1916    1917 


¥nite<l     Kingdom 

25.3 

24.9 

29.3 

24.4 

29.4 

31. 

United    States 

6.7 

4.7 

12.3 

13. 

20.8 

26. 

Italy 

4.4 

4.1 

24 

9.8 

5.0 

5.4 

France 

7.6 

7.8 

5.7 

8.1 

11.8 

13.3 

Brazil 

4.7 

6. 

4.6 

3.9 

4.4 

4.3 

Spain 

1. 

0.7 

1.3 

1.6 

1.6 

Belgrium 

7.8 

6.8 

5. 

Germany 

11.3 

12. 

8.8 

Miscellanoeus 

32.3 

33.7 

31.3 

39.5 

27.3 

18.6 

Total      100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0 

The  exports  of  Argentina,  expressed  in  quantities,  for 
the  year  1917  show  in  general  a  considerable  decrease 
compared  with  the  exports  for  the  preceding  year. 

Under  the  three  general  headings  in  which  Argentine 
exports  are  classified — namely,  cattle  and  cattle  products, 
agricultural  products,  and  forest  products— the  decreases 
in  the  main  are  in  agricultural  products ;  notably  in  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  and  linseed.  The  only  agricultural 
product  which  shows  an  increase  is  beans  (porotos). 

Under  the  heading  **Cattle  and  cattle  products,"  the 
most  marked  decreases  in  quantities  were  in  frozen  beef 
and  mutton  and  in  goat  and  sheep  skins.  There  were  in- 
creases in  wool,  jerked  and  canned  boef,  in  butter  and 
oleomargarine,  in  cheese,  and  in  tallow.  Prices,  however, 
were  higher. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  for  the  years 
1916  and  1917  in  quantities,  and  the  increase  or  decrease 
in    each    case : 
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cattle  a*^  Gattle.  Prodnet*. 


Artl«le«. 


i.t; 


1917 


1916     Difference 


Borlne  animals 

Number     71.865 

61.919 

+  19.436 

•Horaes 

.ir-'i      -ao.         11.760 

28.314 

-16,654 

Frosen  beef 

^i          tpius       356,842 
do.          88,996 

411.647 

-66.706 

Chilled  beef                        — 

16.163 

+  22.842 

Frozen  mutton 

,.      ,.  do..        39.820 

61.818 

-11.498 

Frozen    plffs 

do.              764 

1.846 

-       581 

Goatskins 

do.            1,904 

3.218 

-   1,309 

Sheepskins 

do.         11.325 

14.661 

-   3.226 

Raited  oxhides 

do.         76.182 

77,841 

-   1.659 

Dried  oxhides 

1,  .do.         19,305 

21,549 

-   2.244 

Dried  and  salted  horsehides 

"        '  ^  do.            3,960 

3,950 

Washed  wool 

■  .    1?  :    do,.          8,089 

3.902 

+    4,187 

Unwashed    wool 

do.        127,433 

117,657 

+   9,776 

Jerked  beef 

do.            7.613 

1.120 

+   6,493 

Canned    meat 

;4p.        100,784 

44.569 

+  66,215 

Frozen  anu  canned  tongrues 

do.            1.807 

826 

+       981 

Frozen  offal 

.'     'lido,  .       13,690 

17,871 

-    4,281 

Butter 

do.            9,830 

5,671 

+    4,169 

Margarine  and   palmitlne 

do.          13,312 

2.367 

+  10,945 

Cheese 

do.            2,728 

228 

+    2.600 

Tallow   and    melted    fat 

do.         67,810 

48,686 

+  19,126 

Bones 

do.          25,117 

20.452 

+    4,666 

■  Avrlcalti^ral    products. 

Oats 

tons      271,713 

804.443 

_^ 

632,730 

Barley                                   ,  \ 

•  .kV:0O.            12,321 

67,680 

— 

56,269 

Lilneeed 

■Mdo.       141.808 

639.914 

— 

498.606 

Corn 

.    do.        898.939         2,873.910 

— 

1,979.971 

Potatoes 

.   .do.          14,760 

27,606 

.— . 

12,846 

Fodder 

.  do.            6,968 

27.963 

— 

21,006 

Beans  (porotos) 

do.            5,017 

2,418 

+ 

2.699 

Wiheat 

'do.       935.828         2,294,876 

1.369.048 

Alcohol 

'  liters  3^,475.271      16,015,316 

— " 

12.640,045 

Wheat  flour                          , 

tons      112,466 

144.290 

— 

31,826 

Argrentine  wine 

liters  3.411.628         5,837,325 

— 

2.425.697 

Bran 

tons        19,872 

29.035 

— 

9.163 

Oilseed  cake 

'-   do.          17,168 

18.104 

— 

986 

inoreiit  ■  products. 

Extract  of  Quebracho 

tons        90.777 

97,674 

^_ 

6.797 

Timber 

do.       172.538 

12,613 

+ 

169.926 

Quebracho  logrs 

do.       133.170 

161,734 

28,664 

The  exports  of  dried  and  salted  hides  in  191 7  number 
respectively,  1,904,804,  and  3,190,026,  most  of  which  went 
to  the  United  States.  The  exports  of  wool  during  the 
same  period  consisted  of  321,179  bales,  of  which  216,496 
went  to  the  United  States. 

An  executive  decree  of  February  19,  1918  prohibited 
the  exports  of  rags,  casks,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and 
castor  beans  and  oil. 

Consular  figures  show  that  exports  of  binder  twine 
from  the  United  States  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Bahia  Blanca 
from  May  i  to  October  15,  191 7,  amounted  to  226,275 
bales. 
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The  Argentine  Congress  in  January  1918  passed  a  bill 
doubling  the  import  duties  on  sugar,  in  order  to  increase 
the  government  revenue  and  also  to  encourage  the 
domestic  production.  The  same  bill  maintained  the 
special  duty  of  25  per  cent,  additional  on  the  regular 
tariff,  on  the  greater  part  of  merchandise  imported  by 
parcel  post. 

EXPORTS   OF   ARGENTINE  PRODUCTS    TO   THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  exports  of  merchandise  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  1917,  were  as  follows: 


Gold.  $10,362. 
Silver.  $8,478. 
H&rse,  1,  1127. 
Animals,    includlngr    live    poultry, 

1966. 
Antimony   ore,    107    tons.    $10,600. 
Scientific     apparatus,     $305. 
Art    works     (free),     $13,029. 
Art     works     (dutiable),     $20. 
Bismuth,     6.674    pounds,     $16,757. 
l>ried    blood,    $818,785. 
Bones    (hoff)    and    horns,    $398.- 

898 
Corn,'    2,176,648     bushels,     $1,881.- 

709. 
Oats,     937    bushels,     $396. 
Wheat,    800,268   bushels,   $363,582. 
All   other   bread£tuff>    $120,603. 
Bristles,    1.760    pounds,    $691. 
Broom    corn,    12   itons,    $2,686. 
Argrols,     1,963.878     pounds,     $203.- 

301. 
Quebracho,       69,806,474      pounds, 

$6,198,667. 
other   extracts   for   tanning,    23,- 

404   pounds,    $2,799. 
Crude   glycerine,    907,491    pounds, 

$289,476 
Casein,  6,069.061  pounds,  $948,635. 
Other  chemical    (free),   $3,210. 
other   chemical    (dutiable),    $733. 
Copper   ore,   142   tons,   $26,416. 
Unrefined   copper,   49,200   pounds, 

$12,832. 
Cotton  lace  articles,   $35. 
other    cotton   manufactures,    $30 
Crude     dye     woods,     1,347     tons 

$16,680. 
Chinaware,   $20. 
Metal   filament,    $332. 
Ostrich  feathers,  $94,217. 
Other  feathers   (not  dress),   $117 
Bone  fertills^er,   1,416  tons.   $369. 
Other  fertilizers,  $236,790. 
Cisal   grass.   4   tons.   $407. 
Other  raw  fibers.  102  tons,   $13.- 

296. 


Bags  of  jute,  .^8,060   pounds,    $1,- 

143. 
Jute     fabrics,     1,412,291     pounds, 

$170,128. 
Raisins.    882    pounds,    $96;    Wal- 
nuts. 562,279.097  pounds,  $50,256. 
Undressed   furs,    $11,445,884. 
Waste    fur,    $749. 
01as8wa>re.    $3. 
Orue,  2,204  pounds,  $209. 
Gold    and   silver   sweepings,    $8,- 

746. 
Grease  and   oils,    201,399   pounds. 

$16,736. 
Horae     hair,      3,460.267      pounds. 

$885,156 
Other      animals      hair,       6511,786 

pounds,   $136,374. 
Hats.    $1,451. 
OaM  hides  (dry).  4,710.,186  pounds. 

2,004,586. 
Calf    hides    (green    or    pickled), 

1,085.773  ipounds,   $308,093. 
Cattle    hides,     31,090,210    pounds, 

$19,721,194.     Cattle  hides  (green 

or    pickled),    87,897,226   pounds, 

$21,770,672.     Ooat   hides    (dry). 

6,666,672  pounds,  $3,767,685. 
Goat    hides    (green    or    pickled). 

561    pounds,    $137. 
Horse      hides       (dry),      9,174,684 

pounds,   $8,091,876. 
Horse   hides    (green   or   plokled). 

1,276.869   pounds.   $161,086. 

Sheeqp    hides    (dryed),    13.004.781 

pounds.    $3,474,668. 
Sheep   hides    (green   or   pickled). 
9,693,851    pounds,    $2,680,902. 
Other  hides,   59,365   pounds,   $80.- 

804. 
Hide  cuttings,    6.873,981    pounds, 

$234,101. 
Gutta   perchfi,   9,954   pounds,    $2.- 

803. 
India       rubber       scrap,       188.623 

$130.fi»l. 
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India       rubber       scrap,       188.623 

pounds,   $11,874. 
Iron  and  steel  bars,  3.268  pounds. 

12,249. 
liaohlnery,   $890. 
Cu tilery,    $1. 

Wire  manufactures,  |14,729. 
Vesr«table   ivory.    393.600   pounds, 

$7,197. 
Leather    belting    and    sole,    $16,- 

918. 
Tanned  soatskrins.   $27,824. 
Dressed  sheep  and  lamb  leather, 

$30,718. 
Other   leather,    $49,650. 
Gloves,   $12. 
Fresh      meat,      2.295,690      pounds, 

$203,821. 
Fresh    mutton    and    lamb    meat. 

3.798,932   pounds.    $436,473. 
Bacon  and  ham,  353  pounds,  $96. 
Preserved  meats,    $663,344. 
Sausagre,   154  pounds,   $44. 
Sausage    casings,    $745,179. 
Other  meat  products,   $2,568,586. 
Butter,  336  pounds,  $84. 
Cheese,  1,841,288  pounds,  $669,582. 
'Ferro  alloys,   $20. 
Mica,    22,762    pounds,    |10.680. 
Musical  instruments,  $3,104. 
Animal   oils,    840   grallons,   $675. 
Mineral    oils,    2,450    gallons,    $2,- 

071. 
Kssential   vegetable  oils,   $10,987. 
Oleo  stearin,  24,536  pounds,  $82,- 

269. 
Paper      an-d      its      xnanufactureH, 

$4,510. 


Printed  matter.  $460. 

Castor      beans,      13,275      bushels, 

$26,282. 
Linseed,  '5,009,441     bushels,     $7,- 

309,161. 
Other  seeds,   $120,161. 
Soap,   $48. 

Still  virines.   8,020   gallons,   $3,770 
Quebracho  wood,  67,905  tons,  $1.- 

180,447. 
Other  tanning  materials,   $817. 
Tin   ore,   4   tons,   $1,936. 
Tobacco   leaf,    120   pounds,    $62. 
Tungers  ores,  449  tons,  $1,062,604. 
Beans  and  lentils,  241,614  bushels, 

$969,122. 
Dried  peas.   46.155  bushels,  $181.- 

626. 
Preserved  vegetables,   $9,107. 
Other  vegetables,   $24,093. 
Waste  N.  K.   S..   $255,507. 

Beeswax,    61,109    pounds,    $17,968. 
Logs  and  round  timber,   $125. 
•Furniture,   $25.5 

Other  manufactures  of  wood,  $34.' 
Wool     clothing.     497.079,443     lbs.. 

$67,395,530. 
Wool  combings,  7,743,645  pounds, 

$2,587,505. 
Carpet    wool,     15,075,173     pounds, 

$5,131,379. 
Alpaca   and    angora    wool,    25,714 

pounds,  $5,242. 
Wool    waste,    $612. 

All   other   articles    (free),    $8,425. 
All      other      articles      (dutiable), 
$22,904. 


IMPORTS. 

The  Argentine  republic  imports  mostly  manufactured 
articles,    arranged    in    the    following    order    according    to 

value : 

Cotton  goods,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  coal,  oils, 
timber,  sacking,  bags,  woolens,  railway  material,  machi- 
nery, cements,  wines,  and  liquors,  yerba-mate,  auto- 
mobiles, rice,  etc. 

The  figures  given  below,  show  that  the  United  States 
has  at  last  passed  England  in  the  proportion  of  Argentina's 
imports: 

PfiRCKNTAGK    OF   TOTAI4   IMPORTS   INTO    AROENTINA. 

19ia    1913    1914    1916    1916    1917 


United    States 

15.4 

14.7 

13.4 

24.8 

29.2 

36.3 

United    Kingdom 

30.8 

31.1 

34.0 

29.9 

28.2 

21.8 

Germany 

16.6 

16.9 

14.8 

2.5 

The  American  goods,  imported  into  Argentina,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  were  as  follows: 
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othei^ 


Abrasiyes:  >.  ^~vj 

Wheels,  emery  and 
AU  (yther 
Affrieultural   implements: 
Hayrakes  and  tedders 
Mowers  and  reapers 
Planters  and  seeders 
Plows    and    cultivators     ' 
Thrashers  .    . 

All  other 
•     Aluminum,  and  manufactures  of 
Animals: 

Cattle  »1 

Horses  6 

All  other  (including  fowls) 
Art  works 

Asbestos,  manufactures  of 
Asphaltum: 

Unmanufactured  665 

Manufactures   of   asphaltum 
Athletic  and  sporting:  g:o6ds 
Babbitt  metal  92.067 

Blacking  (includinff  shoe  paste,  etc.) 
Bone,  manufactures  of 
Brass,  and  manufactures   of: 

Bars,   plates,    sheets,    etc.  lbs. 

All  other,   and   articles  made  from 
Breastuffs: 
Oatmeal 

Preparations  of,  for  table   food 
Rice 

Wheat  flour 
All   other 
Bronze,   manufactures   of 
Broom  corn,  and  manufactures  of 
Bruahes 

Buttons,   and    parts    of 
Candles 

Cars,  carriagres,  other  vehicles, 
and  parts   of: 
Automobiles,  and  parts  of — 
Commercial 
Paasenfirer 

Parts  of    (not   inc'd'gr  engines,   etc.) 
Cflj  riafires 

Cars,   passenger   and   freight — 
For   steam    railways 
For  other  railways 
Bicycles,    tricycles,    etc. 
Motor  cycles 
Wagons 
Wheelbarrows,    pushcarts,     etc. 

All   other,  and  parts   of 
Celluloid,   and  manufactures   of 
Cement,    hydraulic 

Chalk  _  ^         ^,  , 

Chemicals,  drugs,-  dyes,  and  medicines: 

Acids —  -. 

Sulphuric  lbs. 

All  other 
Alcohol,   wood 
Baking   powder 
Bark,   extracts  of,  for  tanning 
Calcium   carbide 
Copper,   sulphate  of 
Dyes  and  dyestuffs 
Lime,  acetate  of 
Medicines,   patent   or   proprltary 
Petroleum  Jelly,   etc. 
Roots,    herbs,    etc. 


heads 


tons 


lbs. 


7,775 
46,914 

16.12S 

847,271 

123,226 

1,082,960 

67,921 
979,630 

24,758 

16,660 
6,600 
2,473 
3,051 

36,606 

16,453 

9,698 

12,478 

i8,005 

I 


67,043 


lbs.   830,446 

lbs.  36.887,737 
bbls.      424 


lbs.   209.697 


141 
3,924 

8 


173 
1,164 


bbls.   108,168 


6,709 


galls, 
lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 


181 
148,611 

6,668,436 
1.291.273 


lbs.   116,071 


86.89S 
6,059 

24,139 
216,525 

64,330 

66,492 

1,765,00£ 

3,018 

4,00« 

22,009 

867 

39.994 

82,998 

21,772 


146.266 

2,336.001 

1,458,111 

882 

8,250 
29,804 
26,848 
35,929 
60,274 
26,721 

330.296 
74.676 

200.481 
2.047 


1,035 

180,905 

109 

64,809 

17.032 

197,986 

124.128 

262.662 

4,600 

602,706 

39.108 

16.826 
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?  '  Soda.   BaltSi   and   preparations   of                    "'     884,906 

Sulphur  or   brimstone  tons           1.312  68.007 

All  other                                                                 "  U863.017 

Chewln^r    sum                                                                 8,889 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of: 

Clocks,   and  parts   of                                          "     164.318 

Watches,    and   parts    of                                      **       76,384 

Coal   and  coke: 

Anthracite  tons           2,706  21,818 

Bituminous  tons       706,776  "  2.777,087 

Coke  tons            6.573  44,396 
Cocoa,  and  chocolate,   prepared  or 
manufactured   (not  Including^ 

confectionery) "       25.531 

Coffee* 

Green  or  raw  lbs.         94,421  "       18,361 

Roasted    or    prepared  lbs.         62.813  9.866 

Confectionery                                                                   **         7,639 

Copper,  manufactures  of: 

Ingrots.   rods,   bars,   etc.  lbs.         40,477  "       16.126 

Plates   and   sheets  lbs.         94,324  "       36.643 

Wire  lbs.       123.289  36.009 

All   other                                                                   ••     119,271 

Cork                                                                                       •'         6.738 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 
Cloths- 
Unbleached  yds.    4.463.080  "     507.227 
Bleached                                .  yds.    6.903.937  "     688.306 
Colored  * 

Printed  yds.    6.763,370  "     512.117 

Dyed  In   the  piece  yds.    2.878.921  "     252.048 

All    other  yds.  18.599,966  "  2.265.816 

Traces    and    embroideries                                    **       18.166 

Waste    cotton  lbs.         61.011  "         5.886 
Wearing:  apparol: — 

Corsets                                                                      ■ "       76.088 

Knit    groods ••  1.657,979 

All    other                                                              **     234.322 

Tarn                                                                               "  2.006.638 

All    other                                                                     "  1.192,336 

I>ental  groods: 

Teeth  '      

All   other                                                                     "       68.430 

Earthen,   stone,   and   China   ware: 

Bricks  M              432  21.090 

Chlnaware                                                               "       33.666 

Earthen   and   stone   ware                                   "         7.644 

Sanitary    earthenware,    etc.                             "       12.134 

Tiles    (excepit  drain)                                             "         9.617 

All    other                                                                     **         9.073 

HSsgrs  doz.          24.330  "        10.674 
Blectrlcal    machinery,    appliances 
and    Instruments:                  # 

Batteries                                                                    ••       81.330 

Dynamos    or    grenerators                                     •*       23.865 

Fans  2,014  30.374 

Insulated  wire  and  cables                               "     222,318 

Interior   wire    supplies    and    fixtures           "       61,537 

Lamps — Incandescent — 

Carbon    filament  69.708  "         6.987 

Metal   filament  1.083.057  "     215,766 
Meters  and  other  measuring:  in- 
trumemts: 

Motors                                                                           108.840 

Telegraph    Instruments                                       6.081 

Telephones                                                                ♦•       27,572 

Transform-era                                                         24.608 

All   other                                                                   760.654 

Bxploslves: 

Cartridge,   loaded                                                   266.446 

Dynamite  lbs          62.400  11.664 
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aunpow4ler  lbs.       Slf,720  82,600 

All   other                                                                   8«,15S 

Fertilizers  tons                  4  "            210 

Fibers,  vegetable,  etc.,  manufac- 
tures  of: 

Bags                                                                               »9,S06 

Cordasre  lbs.       219.S74  "       37,284 
rP^trine  * 

Binder  lbs.    9.068.160  "     911,429 

All    other                                                                "     149,868 

All    other                                                                     *'     106,887 

Fish: 

Dried,  smoked,   or  cured — 

Cod.   haddock,   hake.   etc.  lbs.    1.285.602  "     162.384 

All   other  lbs.         33.910  '*         3.674 

Salmon,   canned  lbs.       19,1.618  *       19.048 
Fish,   canned,    (except    salmon 

and   shellfish)                                                   "       67.768 

Shellfish- 
Oysters                                                                            "        28,860 

All    other                                                                     '         6,790 

All   other  fish  and  fish  products                   "         3,156 

Flavoring   extracts   and    fruit   Juices                    "         8,613 

•Fly    paper                                                                           *'         6.991 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Apples,   green  or  ripe  bbls.          58,453  "     413,432 

Peaches,    dried  lbs.       133.800  ;'       14.504 

Pears,    g-reen   or   ripe                                           "       51,147 

Prunes  lbs.       311,011  '       29.582 

Raisins  lbs.       263,857  32.008 

All    other,    green,    ripe    or    dried                     "       49,066 

Prepared   or  preserved — 

Canned                                                                    *'       33.176 

All   other                                                                 "         5,425 

Nuts                                                                               *          ^  5«1 

Furniture   of   metal "       34,456 

Furs   and   fur  skins: 

Raw    or    unmanufactured                                  "         5.656 

Dressed,   and  manufactures   of                        74.909 

German   silver                                                                   '         4,007 

Glass  and   glassware: 

Bottles,    vials,    demijohns,    etc.                         "       72,343 

Cylinder,    crown   and   common 

window    glass                              box,  50  sq.  ft.          35,322  "     172.239 

Plate   glass  sq.  ft.       478,283  "     163.046 

All   other                                                                        *     197.848 

Glucose    and    grape    sugar  lbs.    2.751.150  "       93.170 

Glue  lbs.          38,508  "         5,490 

Gold   and  silver,   manufactures    of. 
including  Jewelry: 

Gold    and    silver,    manufactures    of               "       22,381 

Jewelry                                                                           "       89,200 

G^rease* 

Lubricating                                                                 "       57.231 

Soap    stock    and    other                                          "       21.330 

Hair,    animal,    and    manufactures    of                   "            410 

Hops  lbs.        282.866  *'        55.149 

Household    and    personal    effects                           "       23,496 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of: 

Reclaimed  lbs.            4,569  "            678 

Beltirtg.    hose,    and   packing                              "     131.918 

Boots   and   shoes  pairs         12.725  "       11.062 
Tires — 

For    automobiles                                                  "  1.301,344 

All    other                                                                 "       99.868 

All   other  manufactures  of                                • "     273,641 

Ink: 

Printers'                                                                       "     166.282 

All   either                                                                      "       20.921 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scien- 
tific purposes: 
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^     Medical  and   surgrical    instruments 
Optical   instruments 
All   oth«r 
Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 

Pigr  iTon  tons. 

Bar   iron  lbs. 

Bars   or   rods   of   steel — 

Wire  lbs. 

All  other  ibs. 

Bolts,   nutts,   rivets,   washers  lbs. 

Builders,   hardware — 

Looks 
Hinsres  and  other 
Car   wheels 
Casting's,  n.  e.  s. 
Cutlery — 

Razors 

Table 

All   other 
Enam«l  ware — 

Bath    tubs 

Lavatories    and    sinks 

All    other 
Firearms 

Hoop,  band,  and  scroll    (iron,   etc.)       lbs. 
Machinery,  machines,  and  parts  of — 

Adding   and    calculating    machines 

Air-compressing  mac(hin«ry 

Cash  registers,   and  parts  of — 
Cash    registers 
Parts   of 
Cream  separaitors 
Elevators   and   elevator   machinery 
Engines,    and    parts    of — 

Electrical    locomotives 

Internal   combustion — 
Gas— stationary 
Oa«oline — 
Marine 
Stationary 
Traction 

9team — 
Marine 
Stationary 

All  other  engines 

Parts  of 
Laundry  machinery — 

Power  machines 

All  other 
Metal-working  machinery 
Milling   machinery    (flour  and   grist) 
Mining  machinery — 

Oil-well   machinery 

All   other 
Paper   and  pulp    mill    machinery 
Printing  presses 

Pumps    and    pumping    machinery 
Refrigerating    machinery 
Sewing   machines 
Shoe   machinery 
Sugar-mill   machinery 
Textile   machinery 
Typesetting    machines 
Typewriting   machines 
Windwills 
Woodworking    machinery — 

Sawmill    wachinery 

All   other 
All   other,   and   parts   of 
Nails  and  spikes-— 

Cuts  nails  lbs. 


•  112,214 

94.066 
31.766 

61,591 
-   629,461 

4,465 
'   546,307 
'   210.213 

99,879 

386,426 

6.036 

56.426 

'   184.214 

68.648 

'   134,735 

64.877 

23,060 

67.288 

283,484 

259,879 

32.036 
13.928 

33,265 
5,041 
7,661 

88,207 

61.280 

4.593 

30.788 

38.655 

7,848 

12.875 

3.389 

24,989 

'   305.829 

20.020 

2.164 

'   154.581 

8.004 

76,163 
3.689 
10.011 
67,355 
'   155.843 
31,225 

•  228,937 

•  56.221 
35,856 
43.641 

4,620 
'   238.852 

•  386.139 

4.366 
37,696 

•  810.587 

1.940 
22  861.926 

221,655 

16.970,887 

8  266,752 

710    ; 

4.152 

7.246.339 

199 

190 

242 

2 

21 

250 

241 

5 

15 

14 

233 

179.090 


9.994 
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Railroad   spikes 
Wire   nails 

All  other   (including   tacks) 
Pipes  and   fittinirs — 
Cast 

Wrought 
Rails  for  railways,  of  steel 
Railway   track   material,    etc. 
Scales   and   balances 
'Sheets  and  plates — 

Galvanized  sheets  of  iron  and  steel 
Iron   sheets   and   plates 
Steel — 

Plates 
Sheets 
Stoves   and    ranges,    and    parts    of 
Structural  Iron  and  steel 
Tin  plates,  terneplates,  and  taggers  tin. 
''  Tools — 
Axes 

Hammers  and  hatches 
'     Saws 

Shovels  and   spades 
All  other 
Wire,    and   manufactures    of — 
Wire — 
Barbed 
All    other 
Manufactures    of — 
Woven-wire   fencing 
All  other 
AH    other    manufactures    of 
Lamps,   chandeliers,   etc.    (except   eleotric) 
T^ad.   and  manufactures   of: 
Pigs,    bars,   etc. — 
^         From    domestic   ore 
From   foreign   ore 
All   other  manufactures  of 
Leather    and    tanned    skins    and 
manufactures  of: 
Leather  and  tanned  skins — 
Belting  leather 
Glove    leather 
Sole  leather 
Patenit  leather 
Upper    leather — 
.    Calf 
Kid 

All    other 
All   other 

Boots   and   shoes — 
Children's 
Men's 
Women's 
Slippers 

Harness    and    saddles 
All  other 
Lea)ther,    imitation 
Malt 

M-eat   and   dairy    products: 
Hog  products — 

Hams  and  shoulders,  cured 
Lard 

Pork,    canned 
Sausage 

All    other   meat   products — 
Canned 
All  other 
Dairy   products — 
Milk,  condensed 
All    other 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons 


85,600 
1.878,397 
1,96^4,599 

3,233,478 

8,313,947 

132 


lbs. 
lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 

tons 
lbs. 

No. 


13,983.120 
11,165,536 

4,736,529 
3,272,68t» 

7.565 
51,378.225 

120.475 


lbs.  15,741,178 
lbs.  62,603,695 


lbs. 
lbs. 


85?.577 
131,918 


lbs. 


sq.  ft. 
sq.  ft. 


pairs 
pairs 
pairs 
pairs 


1.055 


964,612 
1,239,580 


12,685 

124.504 

47,386 

6,262 


bush.       187,07S 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


14.395 
38,365 
61,622 
18.599 


11 


3,194 

82,28$ 

166,241 

126,635 

378,076 

6,026 

12,670 

92.779 

646,959 
340.600 

196,410 
125,159 
104,771 
563,805 
9,954,310 

74,293 
23,9  2;» 
23.92'> 
56^76 
435,329 


••     697,910 
••  2,603,261 

51,781 
"  370,717 
"  1.382,317 
"   129,970 


65.344 
10,905 
85,156 


34.331 

4,691 

789 

336,128 

394,307 

417,617 

121,800 

84,302 

25,388 
611.662 
171,300 

12,827 

26,668 
102,810 

64,009 
224.021 


3,409 

6.B66 

17.456 

4,791 

33,681 
7.666 


lbs.       629,632 


it 


64,707 
5.48S 
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M«tal  pollBh                                                                 ••  8.715 

MuBieal  inatruinents,  and  parts  of: 

Player  pianos  108  38.;32 

AJl    other  560  "  97.993 

Piano  players  3  "  1.078 

All    other,    and   parts,  of                                       16,679 

Naval  stores: 

Rosin  bble.       120,287  **  808,809 

Tar,  turpentine,  and  pitch  bbls.             380  "  2,288 

Turpentine,   spirits  of  sails.       366,953  ';  200.271 

Nickel,   manufactures   of                                           "  I'5?5 

Notlpns                                                                               "  26.868 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum: 

For   flours  sq.  yds          19,801  "  6,119 

All   other                                                                   '■ —  "  104.667 

Oils:     Animal  grails.            3,856  4.862 
Mineral — 

Crude   (Includinsr  all   natural  oils)     grails.  11,931,029  "  642,012 
Refined    or   manufactured — 

Gas   oil   and   fuel   oil  grails.    6,466,280  "  263.865 

Illuminating  grails.  13,727,643  "  1,669.989 

Lubrlcatingr  and  heavy   paraffin     grails.    4,974,263  "  1.266;i75 
Naphthas — 

Gasoline  grails.    4,091.067  "  720,118 

All   other  gralis.  10,692.831  "  2.479,760 

Residuum    (Including^  tar),   etc.        grails.       '  26,113  "  4,372 
Vegetable — 

Corn  lbs.       890.270  "  38,886 

Cottonseed  lbs.    2,863,997  "  404,782 

Linseed  or  flaxseed  sails.           6,636  '*  6,6d9 

All  other                                                                   "  '    62,339 

Volatile  or  essential — 

Peppermint  lbs.              263  682 

All    other                                                                   -: *'  26.143 

Paints,  pigrments,   colors,  and  varnishes: 
Dry  colors — 

Lampblack "  12.371 

All   other                                                               "  163,678 

Ready-mixed    paints  grails.         63.646  "  86.492 

Varnish  sails.         33,202  "  66,902 

White    lead  lbs.    1,267,248  "  148.118 

Zinc,    oxide    of  lbs.       176,799  "  21,222 

All    other    (Includlngr    crayons)                     "  208,581 

Paper,  and  manufactures   of: 

Bass •'  2.224 

Books,    music,    maps,    ensravinss,    etc.        "  384,997 

Boxes    and    cartons 6,$6§ 

Carbon    paper                                                        *'  16,768 

Paper    board,    etc.                                               ■— **  104,199 

Paper  hangrinss                                                    "  18.976 

Playins    cards                                                       *'  18,089 

Printing:  paper — 

News    print  lbs.  44.489,777  "  1,178,997 

All   other  lbs.  20.218.475  "  l,668,llf6 

Wrapping:    paper  lbs.       740,220  "  78,0ar4 

Writing:   paper   and    envelopes                        ••  201,<040 

All   other                                                                 "  200.181 

Paraffin   and  paraffin  wax  lbs.    3,117,744  "  1S6.469 

Paste  —_____—_  **  18  826 

Pencils    (except  «late)    and    pencil    leads           "  1271778 

Penholders  sross.           6,187  "  7,690 
Pens: 

Fountain  No.            8,061  "  6,384 

Metalic    (except   sold)  sross.         22.329  "  10.669 

Perfumeries,    cosmetics,    etc.                                    "  111,SS2 

Phonogrraph,  sraphophones,  etc.,  and 
records,  and  materials  for: 

Bhonosraphs,    sraphophones.    etc.  1.068  "  41,143 

Records,  and  materials  for:                                   "  49,796 

Photosraphlc   s^ods:  ' 

Cameras                                                                   ■ *•' ,       7,818 
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liotion-pioture    films — 

Not    exposed  lln.  f t.       577,881  *•'••• 

Exposed  lin.  ft,    6,267,550  "     842. 47f 

Other  sensitized   groods                                    *     l''*»2Sl 

Other  apparatus                                                   "         1»«*5 

All    other                                                                 '       21,718 

Plated    ware,   except   cutlery   and  Jewelry         ^''^'IJl 

Plates,   electrotype   and   stereotype                       ^^'S?? 

Plumbago  or  graphite,  and  manufactures  of      ^^»*tr 

Quicksilver  >bs.           3,136  4,248 

Refrigerators                                                                *       !J*2J? 

Roofing  felt  and   similar   materials "       21,2»1 

Seeds: — Grass —  ««  ««« 

Clover  lbs.       469,299  *       82,670 

All   other  lbs.    1,719,968  "     304,894 

All   other   seeds                                                   *     .SMiS 

Shoe  findings                                                                 '[     1J2,218 

Silk,  manufactures  of                                               *X?'SSX 

Silk,    artificial,    manufactures    of                         ;      31,090 

Soap: — Toilet  or  fancy  — rrrm  ]        5!*JSX 

All   other  lbs.    1.189.986  94,889 

Siyices                                                                          — ■ '  4,3 1» 

Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors,  and 

other  beverages:  ^  ^^„  ^-_, 

Malt  liquors — ^In  bottles                   doz.  qts.  6,969  ».i6i 

Spirits   distilled —                  ^^            ^       ,,  cio«  •«        «  «7« 

Alcohol,  *t..    except  wood)          pf.  |a  11«. |^  .,       J;|JO 

Spon^es"'*^"'  lbs.         14.790  ;;       16:239 

Starch  lbs.         10,641  &74 

Stone,  and  manufactures  of:  ..         c  «oo 

Grindstone                                                             ..       rS??! 

All  other                                                  ^             52.162 

Straw  and   palm  leaf,   manufactures  of  «q  014010  '•5  705  717 

Sugar,   refined                             ,    ^.  I^b-  89,914,919  5.705,717 

Surgical  appliances  (not  including                              .. 

instruments)                                                    ..     iJi'iiJ 

Tin,  manufactures   of                                                in>,i»o 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of:  k  9«i  qtr  •     819  274 

Unmanufactured— lieaf  bs.    5.281.9r6  ^     *  g'gJi 

Tlf^'other  "         ^:«" 

All    other                                                                   ..     107.531 

Toys                                                      ,                                   ««         &  127 

Trunks,    valises,   and   traveling   bags  IZZZZZ  ••       29,270 

Typewriter  ribbons                                                      5*328 

Umbrellas  and  parasoto 

"^'^'Bta^irknd  dried  pea.                            bush. 615  ;        |.0|7 

JiJjt'ols'^ctSrr^eet  potatoe-)       bush.  6^  ;.      1».;«6 

Vegetables,    canned 2,546 

All   other                                                                    ■       47,832 

Wax,  manufactures  of 

Wood,  and  manufactures  or.  ^^  3  938 

Logs^  and   other   round   timber  Mft.              ^^^ 

Timber — Sawed  ^^-i- 

Lumber-Boards,  planks,  and  deals-     ^  ^^  ^^^^  .      ^^^^^^ 

2fJL_WMt«  Mft.            2.024  92,936 

PlnfrV^""®  Mft.          37.329  "     638.150 

All   other  ^^^                 ^^  ..         g  593 

Poplar  j^l  ft.               202  6,405 

Spruce                                                                        -       34,280 

Shooks— Box                                                                        .     650,466 

All  other  501.656  19,060 

Staves                                                                            19.292 

Headings                                                                      •     176,394 

All  other  lumber                                                     ..     sse.lSO 

rurnitmre                               «««!▼                             '       62.885 

Hogsheads    and   barrels,   empty 
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Incubators  and  brooders 

TrUnmingrs,    moldinfirs,    etc. 

Woodonware 

W<ood  pulp 

All   other,   and   manufactures    of 

Wool,  manufactures  of: 

Wearing  apparel 

All  other 
Zinc,  and  manufactures  of: 

Pigs,  bars,  etc. 

Plates  and  sheets 

All    other 
All   other   articles 


tons 


3.176 


lbs. 
lbs. 


13.186 
793.830 


6,66S 

17,602 

10.960 

286.207 

250,437 

84,497 
^86.631 

1,841 

139,365 

10,558 

51.255 


EXPORT  DUTIES. 


Congress  passed  a'  law  on  the  export  duties,  in  January, 
1918,  as  follows: 

Art.  I. — Until  December  31st,  1918,  the  articles  here- 
inafter enumerated  shall  pay  an  export  duty,  always 
provided  their  value,  at  the  moment  of  settlement  of  the 
embarkment  note  or  warehousing  permit,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  higher  than  the  basic  prices  fixed  in  the  present  law. 
The  duty  shall  be  upon  the  increased  value,  15  per  cent, 
being  charged  on  the  difference  between  the  appraisement 
and  the  basic  prices  established  according  to  the  following 
scale,  when  the  goods  are  animal  products  and  12  per  cent, 
on  products  of  agriculture: 

Uali  B««le  priee* 

$  Gold 

C'attle 

Bran  and  Pollards 

Oats 

Frozen    and   chilled    beef 

Frozen   mutton 

Jerked  meat 

Horses 

Dried  ox  hides 

Quebracho    logrs 

Butter 

Salted  ox  hides 

Preserved    meat 

Maize 

Linseed 

Goatskins 

Barley 

Wheat 

Prozen  offal 

Wheat  flour 

Margarine  and  palmatine 

Tallow   and   melted   fat 

Extract  of  Quebracho 

Unwashed  sheepskins 

Unwashed  wool  from: 

Provinces  of  Bntre  Rios  and 

Corrientes 
Buenos  Aires.  Santa  Cruz  and 

Tierra  del   Fuegro 
Santa    F6,    Cdrdoba    and    the 

Territories    of    La    Pampa, 

Rio  Negrro  and  Chubvt 
Mendoza,  San  Luis  and  other 

points 


Baoh 

45.99 

1,000  ] 

kilos 

23.71 

1,000 

«l 

29.32 

1,000 

<« 

223.30 

1,000 

«i 

186.90 

1.000 

•< 

68.26 

Bach 

68.26 

1,000 

it 

667,87 

1,000 

«l 

667,87 

1,000 

(« 

712.00 

1,000 

l< 

382.79 

1.000 

<< 

314.60 

1,000 

« 

27.68 

1.000 

(• 

62.71 

1.000 

It 

600.00 

1,000 

«l 

28.68 

1.000 

<t 

46.08 

1,000 

«• 

132.00 

1,000 

<l 

76.69 

1,000 

It 

180,00 

1,000 

II 

166.98 

1,000 

II 

76.00 

1,000 

<l 

336.00 

1.000 

l« 

600.60 

1.000 

«l 

468.00 

1,000 

M 

369.60 

1.000 

«« 

277.20 
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The  duties  upon  canned  meat  and  wheat  flour  shall  be 
collected  subject  to  a  rebate  of  50  per  cent. 

The  zone  of  production  of  the  wool,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  corresponding  basic  and  appraisement 
prices  shall  be  proved  by  the  presentation  of  the  transit 
permit,  waybill  or  bill  of  lading  in  the  manner  which  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Power. 

Art.  II. — ^The  appraisement  of  the  products  above 
mentioned  shall  be  effected  monthly  in  terms  of  gold 
currency  by  a  committee  presided  over  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance  and  composed  of  one  delegate  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance,  one  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Argentine  Rural  Society,  a  represent- 
ative of  the  "Union  Industrial  Argentina,"  and  another 
of  the  "Bolsa  de  Comercio,"  who  shall  at  the  same  time 
establish  specifically  the  duty  in  respect  of  each  article  or 
product.  In  order  to  determine  the  appraisement  prices 
for  the  purposes  of  collecting  the  duties  the  Committee 
will  take  into  account  the  market  value  of  the  articles  or 
products,  adding  to  them  the  expenses  of  production  or 
elaboration,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  these  prices  com- 
municated to  the  Custom  Houses  will  serve  as  the  basis 
for  the  collection  of  duties. 

Art.  III. — The  Custom  Houses  shall  liquidate  export 
duties  subject  to  the  appraisement  ruling  on  the  date  on 
which  the  shipping  note  or  warehouse  permit  was  issued. 

Art.  IV. — Produce  or  products  of  the  country,  the  ap- 
praisement of  which  has  not  been  specially  fixed  by  the 
Committee  created  by  Art.  II  shall  pay,  on  being  ex- 
ported, two  per  cent,  on  the  values  attributed  to  them  by 
the  interested  parties  on  the  corresponding  export  permit. 
Articles  which  may  not  be  exported  without  previous 
permission  of  the  Executive  Power,  shall  pay,  on  being 
shipped  for  abroad,  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Art.  V.-^The  articles  of  produce  or  the  products  men- 
tioned in  this  Law  whatever  their  nature,  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  warehouses  or  sheds  approved  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Custom  Houses  of  the  Republic,  whether  trans- 
ported by  river,  sea  or  over  land,  always  provided  that  at 
the  moment  of  doing  so  the  export  duties  to  which  they 
are  subject  are  paid.  For  this  purpose,  the  interested 
parties  shall' present  to  the  Customs  a  stamped  application 
showing  the  species,  quality  and   quantity  of  the  articles 
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and  the  establishment  or  warehouse  at  which  they  arc 
to  be  deposited.  This  application  shall  be  dealt  with  in 
the  manner  laid  down  in  Articles  494  to  500  of  the  Custoni 
House  Regulations  with  the  sole  difference  that  when 
the  permit  with  the  receipt  of  the  warehouse  owner  is 
returned  settlement  will  be  made  of  the  duties  and  of  the 
charges  incurred,  and  payment  being  made,  the  ticket 
shall  be  issued  for  the  net  quantity  of  produce  which  the 
depositor  has  the  right  to  export  free. 

Art.  VI. — ^AU  operations  carried  out  in  produce  or 
products  of  the  country  during  the  term  of  the  present 
Law,  as  also  the  warehouse  certificates  which  may  be 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  facilities  granted  in  the 
preceding  Article,  must  conform  strictly  with  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  Custom  Regulations  as  regards  the  procedure 
and  the  penalties  therein  established. 

Art.  VII. — The  Executive  Power  is  authorized  to 
suspend  provisionally  the  export  of  specified  articles 
whether  of  national  production  or  imported,  when  reasons 
of  internal  nature  so  exact,  with  the  obligation  to  submit 
to  the  approval  of  Congress  whatever  measures  may  have 
been  adopted. 

Art.  VIII. — Merchandise  or  products  the  exportation 
of  which  is  prohibited  by  Law  or  by  Decrees  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Power  found  on  board  ship  without  the  requisite 
permit  from  competent  authorities,  shall  be  confiscated  on 
the  facts  being  proved  in  the  manner  established  by  the 
Custom  Regulations. 

Art.  IX.— Exporters  who  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Executive  Power,  by  the  exhibiting  of  their  con- 
tracts, commercial  books,  correspondence,  or  by  other 
means,  that  they  were  purchased  or  resold  for  foreign 
account  before  the  20th  of  September  last,  produce  or 
products  not  yet  shipped,  shall  be  liable  to  a  tax  of  only 
3  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value. 

Art.  X. — Proceeds  of  this  tax  shall  go  to  general 
revenue. 

.  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

■ 

It  is  impossible  to  give  detailed  account  of  import 
duties  in  force  in  Argentine,  since  they  are  being  changed 
on    account    of   unsettled    financial    and    trade    conditions. 
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Furthermore,  they  are  figures  of  little  value  to  American 
exporters,  since  import  duties  are  always  paid  by  the 
Argentine  importer,  and  American  manufacturers  sell 
f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Duties,  as  expressed  in  the  tariff 
published  by  the  Argentine  Government,  represent  mini- 
mum duty.  A  maximum  duty  may  be  collected,  with  50% 
charge  over  amount  expressed  in  tariff,  and  15%  on  free 
articles.  All  articles  not  specified  in  the  tariff  and  not 
included  in  the  list  of  free  imports,  are  taxed.  Duty  on 
some  articles  are  ad  valorem,  while  on  others  are  by  the 
kilo.  Some  wines  and  beverages  pay  by  the  bottle. 
Alcoholic  beverages  pay  according  to  the  amount  of 
alcohol  they  contain.  Foodstuffs  pay  by  the  kilo;  some 
liquids,  seeds,  etc.,  by  the  hectolitre;  drugs,  machinery, 
dry  gods,  etc.,  ad  valorem  from  30%  to  50% ;  raw  material 
is  either  free  or  pays  5%  to  10%  ad  valorem;  same  ap- 
plies to  machinery.  The  free  list  includes  animals  for 
stock  raising;  building  materials,  material  and  instruments 
for  educational  purposes;  ships  and  parts  thereof;  con- 
tainers for  packing  purposes ;  railroad  material  and  equip- 
ment ;  explosives  for  mining ;  some  cattle  remedies ;  books 
and  other  printed  matter ;  agricultural  machinery ;  equip- 
ment for  disinfection;  some  fruits;  fresh  fish,  etc. 

The  following  information  about  preparation  of  con- 
sular papers  for  shipments  to  Argentina  will  be  of  value 
to  American  shippers: 

^  Shipments  to  Argentina  do  not  require  consular  in- 
voices but  must  be  accompanied  by  a  bill  of  lading  in 
triplicate,  the  fee  iot  legalizing  which  is  $2  for  the  set 
and  50  cents  each  for  extra  copies.  Merchandise  of  small 
quantity  and  value  may  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  receipt 
fee  for  which  is  50  cents.  The  bill  of  lading  for  a  ship- 
ment of  merchandise  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  origin  in  triplicate  (which  forms  part  of  the  bill  of 
lading  and  for  the  legalization  of  which  no  charge  is 
made)  specifying  marks,  numbers  and  kind  of  packages, 
class  of  merchandise,  weight  (gross  or  net)  and  country 
of  origin  of  the  merchandise.  A  certificate  of  origin  is  not 
required  with  a  parcel  receipt.  The  value  of  marchandise 
must  be  given  to  the  steamship  companies  for  inclusion 
in  their  manifests. 

Packages  should  bear  shipping  mark,  numbers,  and 
tiame  of  steamer  on  two  adjacent  sides,  and  marking  of 
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gross  and  nft  weights  on  packages  is  advisable.  Labels 
on  containers  of  animal  products  must  give  name  of  pro- 
duct, weight  of  contents,  name  of  manufacturer,  place  of 
origin,  and  date  of  manufacture.  Consignments  of  crude 
petroleum  must  be  accompanied  by  legalized  certificates 
of  origin,  giving  the  region  or  district  of  production. 
The  sanitary  origin  of  potatoes  and  their  healthy  condition 
must  be  attested  to  by  a  certificate  which  is  viseed  by  an 
Argentine  consul  at  a  cost  of  $2. 

Argentina  has  consular  offices  in  the  following  cities: 
Apalachicola,  Fla.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Bruns- 
wick, Ga. ;  Chicago,  III. ;  Ferandina,  Fla. ;  Mobile,  Ala. ; 
New  Orleans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Norfolk,  Va.; 
Newport  News,  Va. ;  Pascagoila,  Miss.;  Pensacola,  Pla.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Port  Arthur,  Tex. ;  Portland,  Me. ;  St. 
Louts,  Mo.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

RAILROADS. 

The  earnings  of  the  first  railway  put  in  operation — a 
six-mile  line  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Flores,  opened  in  1857 — 
for  the  first  year  were  $19,185,  and  the  expenses  $i2r44S. 
As  shown  by  the  following  table,  the  railways  of  the 
country  have  increased  since  that  year: 


FKlsht 

S10.ETI.30T 

Even  though  the  railway  mileage  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, there  are  2yOfXO,ooo  acres  of  uncultivated  land 
suitable  for  agriculture  going  to  waste  because  they  are 
located  beyond  the  zone  of  railway  influence. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  transport  of 
cereals,  it  would  be  necessary  to  double  the  production  of 
the  land.  The  present  21,350  miles  of  railway  are  suf- 
ficient to  allow  the  tilling  of  60,000,000  acres,  how  mahy 
then  will  be  necessary  to  cultivate  300,000,000  acres?     A 
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small  amount  of  the  mileagfe 'is  operated  by  state  railways, 

the  balance  by  private  companies,  = 

In  1858  the  first  tramway  line  was  laid  in  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  approximate  returns  of  the  principal  railways  in 
Argentina  from  July  i,  1917  to  January  i,  1918,  are  as 
follows: 

%    Ot    .       ■' 

LenvtM      last 

la   wo'rklai:  Receipts   Recelptv    Plus  or 
mile*  czp«ifc«e«  ;  In  1917    la  18ie 


RallYvays 


B.  A.  Great  Southern 
B.   A.   Pacific 
Central  Argentine 
B.  A.  Western 
B.  A.  Midland 
Entre   Hlos 
Arg.  North   Eastern 
C6rdoba  Central 


3,792 

3,636 

3,306 

1,870 

322 

831 

762 

1.206 


67.04% 

61.1.6% 

64.53% 

68.22%' 

64.76% 

61.51% 

60.66% 

71.69% 


)|12,796.000 

•.    9»6&6,000 

11;906,600 

6,480,000 

3^6,000 

1,761.500' 

l7.066.0OO 

4.014,GrOO 


$14,240,000-1 

n.445.000 

11.466,000- 

1,770,000 

14,866,600- 

2,960.000 

6,990,000- 

1,610.000 

-  374,000- 

9,000 

1,539,600  + 

222.000 

693,000  + 

372.000 

4.037.600- 

23,600 

47,082.000  $64,396,600 - 17,313,500,- 
la  Paper  ^la  Paper  ^la  Paper  $ 


Rosarlo  A  P.  Belgrano 
Prov.    de   Santa  Fe 
General  Buenos  Aires 
Buenos  Aires  Central 


493 

1.192 

790 

262 


79.77%!   11*0^51.200 

61.16%        6.696.000 

•    3.876.377 

64.73%  ..,li7 1^,176 


1.109.600-  58.300 

6.430.000+  266.000 

4,416.561-  539,184 

1,767.194—  66.019 


•Central  NoTt«  & 
Chaco  Branch 


t3r824.752      18722.255—       397.503 


From  Jaa. 
lint  to  Dee. 
2»tli,  1916 


lat  t«  Dee. 


3.045     93.68% 
21,384  mifes 


18.445.184      17.688,365+       756.819 


The  poor  output  of  previous^  season's  crops  and  the 
recent  strikes  are  the  causes  6i  fhe  returns  being  so  un- 
satisfactory. J    :  .   .       ,    ;  .  . 

A  general  advance  of  22  per  cent,  on  •  passenger  and 
freight  rates  was  established  oh  Noi^ember  20,  by  all 
railways,  including  those  owned  by  the  Government. 

The  Government  railways  m  exploitation  on  December 
31,  1917,  aggregated  6,139  ktlcmie^ers,  and  the  net  deficit 
of  their  operation  on  the  date  mentioned  was  1,724,619 
pesos,  currency  (paper  peso-^^.4475.) 

The  following  are  the  principal. railroad  companies: 

Argentine  North    Bastern   Railrotod   Co.      British.      Capital.    $14.- 

000.000.     Mileage.  752.  1    .,    .       .i 

Arirentine  Railway  Co.,  Incorporated  m  Maine  in  1912.     Capital. 

$45.0000.000.  .    »  -i  '  ,       'a        .,      •     ,    .      ^ 

Bahla-Blanca  and  North  Western  Railway  Co      Capital.  $33,000.- 

000.     Mileage.  874. 
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Buenos   Aires   Central   Railway    (Ferrocarril   Central   de   Buenos 
Aires,  Limitada).     Incorporated  in  1906.     Capital,  125,000,000.     Mile- 
jAge,  280. 

Buenos  Aires,  Ensenada  and  South  Coast  Railway  Co.,  Ltd. 
Capital.  $4,000,000.    Mileage,  109. 

Buenos  Aires,  Great  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  (British).  CiB.pital, 
1200,000.000.     Mileasre,  3,768. 

Buenos   Aires  Midland   Railway  Co.,   Ltd.    (Formerly   B.   A.    Central 
Railway  Co.).     Capital,   |7,600.000.     Mileacre.  322. 

Buenos  Aires  Western  Railway,  Ltd.  Auth.  capital,  $130,000,000. 
Mileasre,  1,867. 

Central  Argentine  Railway,  Ltd..  Authorized  capital,  $208,472,840. 
Mileage.  3,807. 

Central  Railway  of  Chubut  Co.,  Ltd.  Capital,  $1,000,000. 
Mileagre,   68. 

Compaernie  Francaise  de  Cheroins  de  Fer  de  la  Province  de 
Santa  Fe,  Soclete  Anonyme  (French  Railways  of  the  Province  of 
Santa  Fe).  Incorporated,  Paris,  1888.  Capital.  72,000,000  francs. 
Mileagre,  1,860. 

C(^rdoba  Central  Railways  Co.,  Ltd.     Mileage,   1,186. 

Entre  Rios  Railways  Co.,  Ltd.    Capital,  $25,000,000.    Mileage,  780. 

Western    Railway    of    Buenos    Aires    (Ferrocarril    del    Ooeste). 
Bstablished    In    1857.      Five    per    cent,    mortgage    sterling    bonds 
guaranteed  by  government. 

Compagnie  de  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Rosario  a  Puerto  Belgrano. 
Capital,  50,000,000  francs.  According  to  the  latest  report,  the  mileage 
in  operation  was  about  496.  The  business  of  the  company  showed  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1917,  the  net 
profit  being  only  763,614  francs  as  against  1,781.060  in  the  previous 
fiscal   year. 

Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway.  CTapital  stock,  £13,200,000. 
Outstanding  debentures:  i%%,  £6,000.000;  5%,  £11,942,678.  Directors: 
Rt.  Hon:  Viscount  St.  Davids  (Chairman);  T.  Penn  Oaskell,  Edward 
Norman,  C.  E.  Gtkanther,  Hon:  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  J.  A.  Goudge,  Mian- 
ajging  director.  Local  Board:  Dr.  Santiago  G.  O'Farrell  (Chairman); 
Harry  Usher,  Raui  S.  Zavalla.  General  Manager.  Harry  Usher - 
Secretary,  S.  Sanders.  Offices:  Dashwood  House,  9.  New  Broad  Sa.' 
E.  C.  London.     783  Calle  Florida.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

The  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway  is  one  of  the 
great  trunk  lines  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  is  the  only 
railway  cbmiecting  Chile  and  Argentina,  being  the  direct 
route  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Valparaiso. 

The  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway  proper  has  now 
1430  miles  constructed,  whilst  the  additional  lines  which  it 
'Controls  have  been  increased  to  '2106  miles  and  the  totsll 
Jength  of  the  combined  system  is  now  3535  miles.  The 
gauge  is  5  feet  6  inches. 

The  Companies  which  it  controls  are  the  following: 
l^rgentine  Great  Western,  978  miles;  Bahia  Blanca  and 
North  Western,  874  miles ;  Vrilla  Maria  and  Rufino,  141 
miles;  Argentine  Transandine,  iii  miles. 

It  also  possesses  its  own  port  in  Bahia  Blanca  named 
Puerto  Galvan. 

OTHER  MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Announcement  is  made  of  weekly  railway  and  auto- 
mobile passenger  service  from  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
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to  Arica,  Bolivia,  via  La  Paz,  a  distance  of  1918  miles. 
Trains  leave  Buenos  Aires  on  Tuesday  at  6  P.  M.  and 
arrive  at  La  Quiaca,  on  the  Bolivian  border  line,  at  9 
P.  M.  Thursday,  having  covered  a  distance  of  1,000  miles. 
Next  morning  an  automobile  leaves  La  Quiaca  for  Tupiza, 
Bolivia,  and  arrives  there  at  3  P.  M.  on  the  same  day. 
Passengers  remain  there  until  8  A.  M.  Saturday,  when 
they  leave  Tupiza  by  automobile  for  Atocha,  Bolivia, 
where  they  arrive  at  5  P.  M.  the  same  day.  The  distance 
covered  by  automobile  to  this  place  is  135  miles.  Pas- 
sengers board  a  train  at  Atocha  on  Sunday,  at  2.15  P.  M. 
and  reach  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  at  2.25  P.  M. 
Monday.  The  final  leg  of  the  trip  is  from  La  Paz  to 
Arica,  a  distance  of  278  miles  covered  by  train  in  about 
18  hours.  The  whole  trip  takes  therefore,  about  one  week, 
with  three  nights  spent  on  the  train  and  two  overnight 
stops  at  La  Quiaca,  Argentina,  and  Tupiza  and  Atocha, 
Bolivia.  Pullman  and  dining  cars  are  provided  in  both 
the  Argentine  and  Bolivian  trains  and  hotel  accomodations 
in  the  towns  in  transit,  where  passengers  spend  the  night. 
The  traffic  account  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  191 7, 
shows  total  gross  income  of  £4,421,368;  total  expenditure 
of  £2,917,061  with  their  net  income  of  £1,504,307.  The 
company  has  paid  all  interest  on  debentures.  The  quota- 
tions of  its  common  stock  in  the  London  stock,  exchange 
from  Jan.  ist  to  Sept.  19,  1918  were:  highest,  56;  lowest, 
33J4 ;  last  50. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

I  A  law  was  passed  in  1878  for  the  organization  of  the 
postal  and  telegraph  services,  placing  both  under  the 
direct  control  and   responsibility  of  the   Ministry  of   the 

Interior. 

Distributed  throughout  Buenos  Aires  there  are  over 
500  pillar  boxes  from  which  correspondence  is  taken 
thirteen  times  each  day,  making  it  possible  to  deliver  a 
letter  to  its  recipient  two  hours  after  posting. 

By  way  of  the  railways  and  steamers,  letters  for  the 
interior  of  the  Republic  are  despatched,  while  letters  for 
abroad  go  by  steamers  via  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires. 

There  are  over  2,232  miles  of  direct  and  continuous 
telegraph  lines  from  Buenos  Aires  to  the  south  of  Argen- 
tina as  far  as  Cape  Virgenes;  while  from  Buenos  Aires 
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going  northward  as  far  as  La  Quiaca,  there  is  over  1,178 
miles.  Therefore,  a  total  length  of  3,410  miles  is  covered 
from  La  Quiaca  to  Cape  Virgenes,  The  entire  length  of 
the  lines  in  Argentina  is  43,153  miles,  with  131,586  miles 
of  wire.    The  State  owns  23,978  miles  of  this  total. 

Diplomatic  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
telegraph  line  to  Chile  have  been  completed.  The  line 
will  start  from  San  Martin,  Argentina  and  will  cross  the 
Southern  mountains,  via  the  Territory  of  Neuquen,  to 
Valdivia,  Chile. 

The  government  is  considering  a  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  wireless  telegraph  station  in  Buenos  Aires 
capable  of  communicating  with  the  United  States  direct. 

SHIPPING. 

The  scarcity  of  tonnage  has  continued  and  in  con- 
sequence the  rates  of  freight  and  selling  prices  of  steamers 
have  risen.  In  some  instances  extraordinary  prices  have 
been  paid  for  ready  steamers. 

The  Japanese  Mail  Steamship  Company,  inaugurated 
in  January,  191 8,  regular  service  between  Buenos  Aires, 
Kobe  and  Yokohama. 

A  second  Japanese  steamship  company  has  begun  to 
run  boats  from  Japan  via  China.  Straits  Settlements, 
South  Africa  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Buenos  Aires. 

A  new  line  of  steamers  will  be  started  from  New  York 
via  Panama  Canal  to  Valparaiso  which  will  take  20  days 
for  the  journey  to  Valparaiso  and  23  days  from  New  York 
to  Buenos  Aires. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  oversea 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  in  the  port  of  Ruenos  Aires: 

Steanem  ShIIIbv  VeMela  Total 


No.       Rcfftatertoaa       "No,      RestatertOBs     No.     lUglmfrfuu 


1917  806  2.191,S86.29  170  229.428.27  976  2.420.809.6€ 

1916         2438  3.636.736.22  227  328.949.16  1666  3,964,684.87 

1916         1639  4.377,208.72  118  160.680.90  1767  4,627,789.62 

The  lack  of  shipping  and  the  high  maritime  freight 
rates  are  felt  more  and  more  daily,  and  in  a  measure  to 
relieve  this  condition,  the  Government  proposes  to  trans- 
*form  the  older  vessels  of  the  fleet  into  commercial  freight 
carriers.  The  first  of  these  to  be  utilized  for  this  purpose 
are  the  "Patagonia"  and  the  "Tiempo,"  which  are  to  ho 
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employed  in  developing  trade  with  Patagonia  and  Tierra 
del  Fucgo.  A  number  of  dredges  used  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  are  to  be  made  into  transports  and  used 
for  commercial  purposes. 

The  port  works  of  Buenos  Aires,  construction  work 
on  which  was  stopped  in  September,  191 7,  have  been  re- 
paired so  as  to  allow  vessels  to  anchor  alongside  the  first 
wharf  and  receive  cargo  direct  from  the  warehouses. 

A  syndicate  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  1,000,- 
000  pounds  sterling  at  Port  Deseado,  Territory  of  Santa 
Cruz,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  a  trans-Atlantic 
navigation  enterprise,  the  principal  objects  of  which  are 
to  transport  the  products  of  the  packing  plants  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Republic  as  well  as  other  freight  and 
passengers  to  Argentine,  Uruguayan,  Brazilian  and  Euro- 
pean ports. 

SHIPPING  COMPANIES. 

French,  Italian,  and  British  Steamship  Companies 
maintain  a  more  or  less  limited  service  with  Argentina. 
The  Spanish  Trans-Atlantic  line  has  tried  hard  to  improve 
its  service  with  Buenos  Aires. 

Besides  these,  the  following  are  the  principal  shipping 
companies  doing  business  now  in  Argentina: 

American  and  River  Plate  Line.  Service  from  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  to  River  Plate  and  Brazilian  porta. 

Argentine  Navigrattlon  Co.  (Nicholas  Mihanovlch),  Ltd.  Office, 
S  Crosby  Square,  London.  E.  C,  and  Buenos  Aires.  Capital,  flO.OOO,- 
000:  Runs  over  300  steamers  between  Arg:entina,  Urugruay  and 
Southern  Brazil. 

British  and  Argrentine  Steam  Navigratlon  Co..  Ltd.  Passeng-er  and 
cargo  service  between  Great  Britain.  Antwerp.  Buenos  Aires  and 
River  Plat«. 

Domlngo-Barthe  and  Co.  Steamship  service  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  Paraguay. 

Lloyd  Brazllero.  Steamship  service  between  Brazil,  Argentina 
and  Uruguay.     Office,  Buenos  Aires. 

Miarlna  Mercante  Argentina.  Coastal  service  between  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Uruguay. 

Nelson  Line.  Steamship  mail  and  passenger  service  between 
England,  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

Norton  Line.  Service  between  New  York,  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Urugyay. 

Society  G4n6rale  de  Transports  Maritemes  a  Vapeur.  Steamship 
service  between  Mediterranean  ports,  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Uruguay. 

The  most  important  shippinof  concerns  are: 

Buenos  Aires  Southern  Dock  Co.,  Ltd.  (British).  Office.  River 
Plate  House,  FInsbury  Circus,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  auth..  |5,000,000; 
ffisued,  $3,500,000.  Perpetual  concession  from  Argentine  government 
to  construct  own  and  work  docks  at  Buenos  Aires.     Directors,  H.  C. 
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Allen,  Chairman;  J.  Percy  Clarke,  M.  Inst.  C.  B>.;  Frank  Henderson, 
William  Higrgrlns,  Major  Woodbine  Parish,  D.  A.  D.  M.  Auditors, 
Deloitte,  Plender,  Oriffiths  &  Co.  Liocal  Committee,  Alfredo  De- 
marchi,  Fernando  D.  Guerrieo  (Chairman),  CkutUermo  J.  White,  J.  M. 
Eddy.  Secretary,  William  Flint,  664  Cangrallo,  Buenos  Aires.  Acting 
General  Managrer,  J.  M.  Eddy.  Secretary  of  London  Board,  C.  H. 
Lambert. 

The  report  for  the  year  ending  June  3(^th,  1917,  shows  that  the 
results  of  the  working  of  the  Dock  for  the  year  were  as  follows: 
Gross  receipts,  £82,889.11.8;  Working:  expenses,  £46,027,11.3;  Net 
receipts.   £38,762,0.0. 

The  goods  handled  during  the  year  were:  Imports,  372,423  tons; 
exports,   333.761  tons;   total,   806,194  tons. 

The  Company's  business  has  suffered  severely  from  the  continued 
scarcity  of  shipping  and  general  restriction  of  business  owing  to 
the  war. 

The  Company  was  registered  on  April  22,  1898,  having  been 
formed  to  carry  out  a  concession  dated  October,  1888,  granted  by  the 
Government  of  Argentina  for  the  construction  and  working  of  a 
dock  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Riachuelo  River,  near  the  Fiscal 
Docks  of  the  City. 

City  of  Bu«nos  Aires  Markets  Co.,  Ltd.  (Sociedad  Andnima  Mer- 
cado  Cludad  de  Buenos  Aires).  Capital.  12.000,000  paper.  Poultry, 
meat,  fruit  and  vegetable  markets. 

CompafiTa  Mu^Ues  y  Depdsitos  del  Puerto  de  la  Plata.  Capital, 
$6,400,000  gold.     Pier  and  warehouses  at  La  Plata. 

Catallnas  Warehouses  and  Mole  Co.,  Ltd.  (Vfas  de  Ferrocarril 
Catallnas).  Capital,  auth.,  $7,100,000  (U.  S.).  Owns  dock  warehouses 
at  Buenos  Aires. 

Central  Produce  Market  of  Buenos  Aires  (Sociedad  An6nima 
Mercado  Central  de  Frutos).  Established  in  Argentina  in  1886. 
Capital,  authorized,  $8,000,000;  issued,  $2,734,400.  Central  Market 
concession  at  the  terminus  of  the  Wesrtern  Railway  of  Buenos  Aires 
on  the  Riachuelo. 

Argentina  Warrant  Co.,  Ltd.  Reg.,  Buenos  Aires.  Warehousing 
and  forwarding. 

FINANCES. 

Normally  Argentina  has  an  annual  deficit,  but  since 
the  beginning  of  the  European  War  this  deficit  has 
increased  considerably  and  has  been  covered  by  internal 
loans  and  advances  made  by  banks. 

Argentina's  revenue  and  expenditure  for  six  years  from 
1912-17  is  as  follows: 

Year  Reveniie  Kxpendltore 

1912  $181,151,485         $172,234,370 

1913  195.121,205  192.647.105 

1914  185.094,875  185,540.140 

1915  234.357,605  238,165.760 

1916  178.741.165  154,118.280 

1917  150,858,580  160.694.60.*) 

The  budget  for  19J8  was: 

Congress,    4,598.156    pesos.  Navy.    22,780,276. 

Department    of   Interior,    46,761,-  Agriculture.   9,196.920. 

812.  Public   Works.    10,424,815. 

Foreig^n   Relations   and   Worship.  Pensions,   allowances  and  retlre- 

4,079,269  ments.    16.821.473. 

Treasury,   19,546.862.  Public   works   anil    suplementary 

Public   Debt.    126.445.894.  oredlts,    19,395.000. 

Justice    and    Public    Instruction,  Subsldl-es,    11.096,111    pesos. 

70.561.118. 

War,    29.118.938.  Total.   $390,826,684. 
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Tl^e  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitation,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  for  the  year  of  1918  amounted  to 
12,327.930  pesos,  showing  an  increase  of  790  over  the 
previous  year.  Of  that  amount,  8,352480  pesos  was 
devoted  to  administration  exploitation  and  conservation 
of  works  in  Buenos  Aires;  726,000  pesos  to  construction 
of  new  works,  and  the  balance  to  works  existing  in  the 
provinces. 

In  1917  the  customs  and  port  revenues  of  the  Argentina 
government  amounted  to  49,000,571  gold  pesos. 


PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Foreign. — The  following  data  are  of  the  foreign  debt 
in  January  i,  1918.    Figures  are  in  sterling  pounds. 

Ontetandlnip 
Ordlnarir  isaiies.  Slat.  I>««.,  1017 


Five  per  cent.  Loan,  1884  675.200 

Five  per  cent.  Loan,   1886-7                         '  4.358,6600 

Northern  Central  Railway  Extensions 

Five  per  cent.  Mortgragre    Bonds,    1887-8-9  2,461,600 

Five  per  cent.  Treasury  Conversion,  Bonds,  1887  369,800 

Five  per  cent.  Banco  Naclonal,  1887  (German)  Loan  1,416.860 

(Dec,  1918) 

Four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Internal  Gold  Loan.  1888  2,463,086 

Four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Conversion  Loan,  1889  3,406,460 

Three  and  a  half  per  cent.  External  Sterling: 

Bonds,   1889  1,286,240 

Northern  Central  Railway  Five  per  cent.  Bonds, 

1890    (Second   Issue)  1.933.080 

Port  of  Buenos  Alr-es  Five  per  cent.  Debentures, 

1892,  1899  and  1903  1,445,000 

Buenos  Aires  Water  Supply  and  Drainaere  Works, 

1892,  Five  per  cent.  Bonds  4.659,460 

•Five  per  cent.  Internal  Gold  Loan,  1907  6,216,480 

Four  per  cent.  Bonds  of  1908  772,800 

•Five  per  cent.  Internal  Gold  Loan,  1909  9,108,880 

•Five  per  cent.  Internal  Gold  Loan,  1910  1,134,100 

Four  per  cent.  Loan,  1910  391.987 

•Four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Internal  Gold  Loan,  1911  13,047,860 

Port  of  the  Capital   (Buenos  Aires) 

Five  per  cent.  Bonds,  1913  1,547,100 

Five   per   cent.   lirrigration   Bonds,    1918.    . 

Authorized  £1,367,500  1,136.600 

Six  per  cent.  Treasury  Bonds  of  1916  10,144.082 

(approximate) 


Total  £67,964.669 

•  These  Loans  were  issued  abroad,  and  appear  to  be  of  a  purely 
external  nature.  They  are,  however,  classed  by  the  Governme«it 
under  the  head  of  Internal  Debt. 
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II. — Speeial  Immn 


e«  (Settlemeat  of  ProTtaelal  «■«  MvMlelpal  Debts, 
Railway  6«anuitte%>   Ete. 


Pour  percent  Argentine  Railway 

Guaranttes   Rescission   Bonds,   1896   and   1899 
Four  per  cent.  Bonds,  1897 
Four  per  cent.   Bonds 
Four  per  cent.  Bonds,   1899 
Four  per  cent.  Bonds,  1900 
Four  per  cent.  Bonds 
Four  per  cent.  Bonds,   English  portion 
Pour  per  cent.  Bonds.  French  portion      j 
Four  per  cent.  Bonds  ( 

Five  per  cent.  Municipal  Loan   of  1909 

(Assumed  by  Nation  in   191S) 

Total 


OntstandlMir 
Slat  Dec.,  1917 


9,008.200 
6.736.291 
1.292,818 
2,668.466 
2,648,864 
1,376.670 
863,361 
3.170.666 
(on3l8tDec.,  1916) 


2.690.100 
£29.266.316 


III^— Oe4 


Oold  Series  A 
Currency  Series 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L. 

Cm        XI.        ^U 

2nd  Law 

9166 
1st  Series 
2nd 
3rd 


<• 


Total 


Oatats 

ladlac 

SOtk  Not.*  1»17 

1.612.906 

(Extinguished 

1906) 

{             " 

1910) 

i             ** 

1910) 

I             " 

1912) 

/              " 

1912) 

1                                    la 

1912) 

/                                     *' 

1911) 

810,688 

(Bztingruished 

1912) 

193.620 

2,196.330 

4,220.637 

3.961,688 

4,134,662 

260.623 

£48,928,446 

The  short  dated  loans  contracted  in  the  United  States 
have  been  paid  off  through  the  medium  of  the  Banco  de 
la  Nacion  Argentina  which  has  advanced  about  $73  million 
paper  for  this  purpose  which  sum  will  be  refunded  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  loans  which  the  Government  intends 
to  bring  out.  The  notes  discounted  with  local  bankers 
which  amounted  to  about  $219  million  paper  have  been 
renewed  for  further  six  months;  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Argentine  Government  to  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  is  now 
considerable. 
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City  of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  short  term  loans  which  the  Municipality  still  owes 
in  Europe  are  being  renewed  at  their  respective  maturities 
at  the  same  conditions  as  before,  namely: 

I    600.000  with  Messrs.  Newmann.   Luebeck    A   Co..    London,    due 

on  28th  March.  1918. 
$3,893,375  with  M«ssr8.  Kleinwort  Sons  &  Co.,  London,  due  16th 

February,  1918. 
$1,600,000  with  Messrs.  Seligrman    Bros.,    London,    due    6    months 

after  signature  of  peace. 
$4,000,000  with  Messrs.  C.  J.  Hambro  &  Son,  London,  due  October 

16th.   1918. 


$9,893,876 


The  amount  of  7  per  cent.  1920  Municipal  certificates 
at  present  in  circulation  is  $18,545,700  paper. 

Floating  Debt. 

Argentina  is  having  financial  difficulties  owing  to  her 
system  of  paying  her  way  by  increasing  her  floating  in- 
debtedness. Scarce  a  week  passes  without  renewals  hav- 
ing to  be  arranged  for  loans  contracted  six  months  previ- 
ously, and,  as  a  general  rule,  something  more  is  borrowed 
at  the  same  time.  Although  no  exact  figures  are  obtain- 
able, it  is  said  that  such  debt  is  now  well  over  600,000,000 
Argentine  paper  dollars,  or,  say,  264,000,000  United  States 
gold,  and  of  how  widely  it  is  spread  is  shown  by  the 
following  note  of  the  June,  1918,  renewals:' 


Quilmes   Brewery   Co. 
Otto  Bembers 
WeU    Hnos. 

Banco    Comercial    Italiano 
Banco  Holandes 
Nuevo  Banco  Italiano 
Banco   Italo-Bel^a 
Sundry  banks,  not  naved 
Banco    Comercial    Italiano 
Argentine  Mortsraere  Co. 


Ne^iv  Loaaa. 


Bunire  A  Born 
Banco    Italo-Belgra 
Sundry  small  banks 


Vm 

MBCe 

Amoiimt 

A  per  et. 

(paper) 

«Bi 

omthm 

11,600,000 

6 

600.000 

6 

1,000,000 

6% 

1,000,000 

6 

16.000,000 

6 

1.600.000 

6 

2.600.000 

5% 

19,200.000 

6 

1.000,000 

6 

1,000.000 

6% 

11.000,000 

5H 

760.000 

5% 

600.000 

6 

The  National  Hypothecary  Bank  has  begun  to  issue 
III  Series  of  6  per  cent.  Cedulas  of  the  2nd  law  9155. 
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As  these  Cedulas  met  with  a  good  demand,  their  price 
rose  gradually  from  92^^  to  96.90  paper.  Of  this  new 
series  $10,152,825  were  issued  up  to  the  end  of  December, 
1917. 

The  amount  of  Cedulas  of  different  series  outstanding 
January  i,  1918  were  about  $  paper  543,500,900  and  $  gold 
8,128,400. 

FINANCIAL   AGREEMENTS   WITH    THE   ALLIED 

GOVERNMENTS. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  signed  a  contract  for  a 
credit  of  $200,000,000  in  favor  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments  who  will,  in  return,  open  a  credit  in  favor 
of  the  Argentine  Government,  to  be  used  only  in  special 
circumstances  up  to  the  amount  of  the  advances  made  to 
the  British  and  French  Governments,  both  credits  being 
subject  during  two  years  to  a  charge  for  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Argentina,  on  the  strength  of  these  facilities,  will 
provide  money  in  Argentine  currency  for  the  cereals 
shipped  for  the  British;  and  French  Governments  and  will 
draw  on  London  and  Paris,  provided  this  can  be  done 
at  rates  of  exchange  not  exceeding  50  d.  and  Frs.  5,60 
respectively,  otherwise  Argentina  will  remain  in  cash 
outlay  for  its  advances  until  above  exchanges  become 
practicable. 

The  balance  remaining  due  on  these  operations  should 
be  settled  by  the  British  and  French  Governments  in  gold, 
twenty  four  hours  after  the  signature  of  this  agreement. 

This  means  practically  a  loan  made  by  Argentina  to 
the  British  and  French  Governments  to  pay  for  a  part  of 
the  local  purchase  and  to  prevent  a  further  depreciation 
of  the  respective  exchanges. 

A  further  agreement  has  been  concluded  between  the 
Argentine  and  American  Governments  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  depreciation  of  the  United  States  exchange 
in  the  Argentine  market. 

According  to  this  agreement,  merchants  in  the  United 
States  who  owe  money  to  Argentine  firms,  would  deposit 
the  funds  with  the  Argentine  Ambassador  in  Washington 
who  in  turn  would  deposit  them  in  current-account  in  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank.     Argentina  agrees  that 
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in  settlement  of  this  account  no  gold  shall  be  shipped  from 
the  United  States  until  the  treaty  of  peace  is  signed  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  agrees  to  place  no 
obstacle  to  the  shipment  of  this  gold  when  that  time 
arrived. 

All  payments  of  this  nature  to  be  made  to  the 
Argentine  Ambassador  on  the  basis  of  the  normal  rate  of 
exchange  plus  3  per  cent,  to  cover  the  cost  of  transports, 
marine  insurance,  etc. 

The  deposits  may  be  made  to  the  extent  of  $40,000 
which  amount  would  probably  be  increased  if  it  should 
not  prove  sufficient. 

Against  the  payments  made  t6  the  Ambassador  in 
Washington  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  or  Caja  de  Conver- 
sion iwill  pay  to  the  Argentine  creditors  the  equivalent  of 
the  American  deposits  in  Argentine  currency. 

BANKING. 

The  condition  of  the  banks  in  Buenos  Aires — the  center 
of  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic — is  of  keen  interest. 


^ 

DlaeovBtM 

Ctmh 

Y««r 

Deposits 

1665,425.865 

A  Advaiiccs 

Balance 

1910 

1554.222.656 

$205,204,995 

1911 

584,235.560 

618.675.775 

206.577.530 

1912 

630.601.595 

649.528,360 

231.160.090 

1918 

643.043.920 

674.623.935 

245.782.815 

1915 

S613.158.605 

S520.478.625 

288.136.250 

STemporary  condition  as  result  of  European  War. 

The  figures  in  paper  pesos  for  January  i,  1918,  are 
as  follows: 

Deposits  2.'^18,781,546 

Discounfs    and    advances  1,558,540.275 

Cash   reserve  786.440,969 

%  Reserve  of  deposits  39.05% 

At  the  present  time  the  discount  rate  is  from  5%  to 
6%  according  to  signatures. 

The  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  in  Argen- 
tina on  March  ist,  1918  was  1,101,292,542  pesos.  The 
amount  in  circulation  per  capita  exceeded  133  pesos. 

On  February  28,  1918,  the  total  deposits  in  gold  pesos 
were  13,094,235  and  in  paper  pesos,  2,081,394,445  pesos. 
The  stock  of  gold  coin  on  hand  was  56,917,954  pesos, 
and  of  paper  currency,  695,512,072  pesos. 
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The  largest  banking  institution  in  Argentina  is  the 
Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  (Banco  de  la  Nacion  Ar- 
gentina), which  was  created  in  1891  and  reorganized  in 
1902.  It  is  an  official  institution,  and  its  by-laws  provide 
that  all  net  profits  shall  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  the 
capital.  It  is  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Directors  named 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Managers  in  the  Main  and  branch  offices  (over 
150  in  number,  all  over  the  country)  carry  the  policy 
dictated  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  It  was  originally 
established  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000  Argentine  money. 

The  latest  annual  report  submitted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to,  the  Secretary  of  Finances,  gives  the  follow^ 
ing  information.  Figures  are  all  in  Argentine  money,  and 
unless  otherwise  specified,  refer  to  the  year  1917. 

The  movement,  by  years,  of  discounts,  deposits  and 
cash  on  hand,  since  1904,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

The  movement  of  local  drafts  was:  purchased,  $291,- 
672.605.59;  sold,  $831,810,211.22. 

The  movement  of  foreign  draft  was:  purchased  drafts, 
$140,569,099;  sold,  $159,201,653. 

The  deposits  in  the  savings  department  amounted  to 
$321,371,744.82,  showing  an  increase  of  over  21  millions 
over  the  year  1916. 

The  net  profits  in  1917  amounted  to  $14,253,222,63. 
The  Board  of  Directors  following  a  traditional  policy 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  the  profits  to. clearing  the  ac- 
count of  losses  for  bad  credits.  The  balance,  amounting 
to  $2,164,790.96  was  devoted  to  increasing  the  capital  and 
the  reserve  fund. 

In  January  i,  1918,  the  capital  of  the  Bank  was  $129.- 
082,395.48.  In  the  same  date,  the  reserve  fund  amounted 
to  $15,041,661.15. 

During  1917,  the  Bank  loaned  the  government  $73,491*- 
161.62  destined,  mainly  to  the  payment  of  short  term 
obligations  in  the  United  States.  These  loans  were  made 
at  4%  interest.  It  has  also  loaned  amounts  totalling 
$186,000,000  in  paper,  to  other  banks  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  grant  credits  to  the  national  government.  These  loans 
are  at  an  interest  of  no  less  than  4^%. 

Other   important  banks   are: 

Banco  de  Italia  y  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Head  Office,  Buenos  Aires. 
Capital  <paid  up,  110.000,000.  Branches:  Bahla  Blanca,  Concordia, 
Oualegruay,    Ouale^uayehu.    La    Paz,    La    Plata,    Parana,    R«sistencia 
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(Chaco),  Rosario  (Santa  F6);  Uruguay;  Victoria.  Agencies:  finse- 
nada  (La  Plata);  Bahia  Blanca,  Puerto  Ingro. 

Banco  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires.  Head  Office,  La  Plata. 
Central  office,  Buenos  Aires.  Capital,  paid  up  (1918),  161,446,300. 
Forty  branch-es. 

Banco  Espaftol  del  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Established  in  1886.  Head 
office.  Buenos  Aires.  Capital,  143,660,790.  Sixty-nine  branches  in 
Argrentina,  Brazil,  Urusruay,  Europe. 

Banco  Frances  del  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Established  in  1886.  Head 
office,  Buenos  Aires.  Capital,  $28,000,000.  Reserve  fund,  $7,000,000. 
Thirteen  branches. 

Banco  Popular  Argrentino.  Established  1887.  Buenos  Aires. 
Capital,  paid  up,  $10,498,971.     Reserve  fund.  $6,269,760. 

Hollandsche  Bank  Voor  Zuid-America  (Banco  Holand^s  de  la 
America  del  Sud).  Head  office.  Amsterdam.  Branch,  Buenos  Aires. 
Capital,  florins,  4,000,000   ($1,600,000). 

Nuevo  Banco  Italiano.     Established  1887.     Buenos  Aires. 

Schweizerisch-Sundamerisranische  Bank.  Established  1912.  Head 
office.  Zurich.  Auth.  capital,  $4,000,000.  Capital,  paid  up.  $2.000.0010. 
Branch,  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Conversion  Bank  in  Buenos  Aires,  had  a  balance 
on  hand  on  March  31,  1918  amounting  to  35(8,013,509 
pesos  gold,  and  96,415,414  pesos  gold  in  bonds  to  the 
credit  of  the  legations.  The  general  circulation  on  the 
date  mentioned  was   1,106,685,298  pesos  currency. 

The  National  Savings  Bank  was  created  by  the  law  of 
Sept.  29th,  1914,  and  started  operations  on  the  5th  of  April, 
191 5.  Below  is  a  summary  of  their  turnover  from  that 
date  to  May  31st,  1918,  in  paper  money: 

Deposlta-Iielmbiirsemcnts-Balaiieea 


FYom  the  5th  of  April,  1916. 

to  the  81st  of  December.  1915  2.701.171  688.718  2.167.45S 

Year  1916  6,699.794  2.924.127  3,776.667 

Year  1917  9.418,548  5.746,839  3.672,709 

First    6    months    of    1918  3,907,845  2.679,169  1.228,676 


Total  22,727.358         11,882,853  10.844.606 

From  January  ist  to  December  31,  the  Clearing  House 
showed  the  following  figures  of  clearings: 

1917  119,043.286.366.96  paper 
1916  16,783,775.836.88 

1915  18,502.433.038.85 

•   1914  12.278,804,780.60 

The  Conversion  Bank  of  Buenos  Aires  moved  in 
January  into  a  new  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  375,000 
Argentine  money,  and  with  vault  capacity  to  store 
550.000,000  pesos  in  gold.  The  bank  had  in  its  vaults 
at  the  time  of  moving,  261,597,026  pesos  in  gold  coins,  of 
which  7,959,45  were  in  Argentine  coins;  99,412,464  in 
United  States  coins;  131,162,799  in  British  coins;  1,508,314 
in  French  money;  20,959,004  in  marks,  and  595,000  in 
Spanish  gold. 
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COMMERCIAL  CREDIT. 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  department  of  Com- 
merce in  Washington,  a  considerable  amount  of  business 
is  done  with  the  big  houses  for  "spot  cash**,  payment  being 
made  through  the  purchasers'  bank  or  shipping  broker 
against  documents  either  at  works  or  at  port  of  shipment. 
On  the  other  hand,  bills  at  60  and  90  days  are  quite  com- 
mon. In  some  cases  interest,  usually  at  6  per  cent,  is 
added.  Bills  may  be  drawn  for  payment  in  Argentine  dol- 
lars (gold)  or  pounds  sterling  either  in  London  or  Buenos 
Aires.  The  government  ussually  pays  for  goods  by  war- 
rants, maturing  in  6,  9,  and  12  months.  In  Rosario 
district  merchants  generally  require  90  days'  credit  after 
receipt  of  goods.  In  Mendoza  and  upcountry  90  to  120 
days  are  required;  for  heavy .  machinery  as  much  as  120 
to  150  days  may  be  demanded.  Local  bank  rates  range 
from8to  i2j/$%. 

MONEY. 

The  peso  nacional  or  dollar,  of  100  centavos  the  Ar- 
gentina unit.  The  5  dollar  gold  piece  (the  Argentino) 
weighs  8,0645  grammes  '900  fin^,  and  therefor  contains 
7*25805  of  fine  gold. 

The  silver  (like  the  French  5  franc  piece),  weighs  25 
grammes,  '900  fine,  and  thus  contains  22*5  grammes  of 
fine  silver.  There  are  20,  10,  and  5-centavos  nickel  coins, 
and  copper  fractional  money. 

Professedly  the  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The  money 
in  circulation  is  chiefly  paper.  The  paper  dollar  is  con- 
vertible at  '44  gold  dollar. 

Coined  gold  to  the  value  of  26,789,929  gold  pesos  was 
brought  into  Argentina  in  1917. 

No  surplus  of  gold  arrived  in  Argentina  since  Septem- 
ber I,  1917  due  to  the  export  of  gold  being  prohibited 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  reserve  in  the  Caja  tie  Conversion  amounted 

on  January  14th.  1918  to  Gold  $    261,597,799.08 

The  deposits  with  various  Lesations  abroad  to  "  "  66,254,373.62 
The  Banco  de  la  Naci6n  Argrentina  holds  immo- 

zilized  as  part  of  th«  conversion  fund  "      **      10,006,000.00 

Gk>ld  S    826,862,173.60 
as  p'uarantee  of  a  circulation  of  Paper  |1»013, 186,907. 06 

at  the  legral  exchange  of  100  pesos  for  44  pesos 

Gold,    equal    to  Gold  |    446.780,172.75 
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Therefore,  the  gold  reserve  is  now  73.32  per  cent,  of 
the    parity   of    the    outstanding    notes,    the    same    as    on 

September  16,  J917,  March  26,  1917  and  August  21,  1916, 
while  it  reached  66.32  per  cent,  on  December  313,  1914. 

In  addition  to  this  the  gold  deposited  in  the  local 
banks  including  the  Banco  de  la  Naci6n  Argentina 
amounted  to  gold  $57,057,395  on  December  31,   1917. 

The  Exchange  Market. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Argentine  Nation,  the  exchange  market  is  still  uncertain. 
The  situation  created  by  the  war  has  been  maintained  and 
heavy  fluctuations  in  the  market  have  been  observed. 
There  has  been  no  heavy  offer  of  drafts,  but  it  has  been 
sufficient  to  cover  comfortably  the  needs  of  the  import 
trade  and  other  purchasers. 

The  rate  with  London  has  been  maintained  between 
50  and  51  pence.  Early  in  November  1917,  when  the 
exportation  of  wools  commenced,  the  rate  went  up  as 
high  as  53^  pence,  which  at  that  time  was  considered 
exceptionally  high. 

Rates  of  exchange  in  1918  were : 


Janaary  1st 

51  % 

Jnly  lat.  1918 

London 

50  y^ 

51  % 

Paris 

B.72 

6.82 

5.82 

Italy 

8.35 

8.45 

9.42 

Spain 

4.12 

4.18 

3.52 

New    York 

98.00 

99.76 

97.60 

Switzerland 

4.47 

4.50 

4.06 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

The.  following  abstracts  of  the  latest  annual  report  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  (Banco  de  la  Nacion 
Argentina),  the  largest  institution  of  credit  in  the  coun- 
try, show  what  the  economic  situation  is  at  the  present 
time: 

"The  reaction  toward  normality  and  stability  in  busi- 
ness"— the  report  says — "was  manifested  in  1917  in  a 
clearer  way,  and  while  such  movement  is  developing  in 
a  promising  form,  its  progress  cannot  be  but  slow,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  attain  the  economic  and  financial  normal- 
ity we  all  long  for,  until  the  causes  which  at  the  present 
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time  make  it  unbalanced  and  abnormal  have  disappeared 
with  the  world  war  and  its  terrible  consequences. 

"This  situation  has  succeeded  in  making  the  market 
conditions  firmer,  and  confidence  increased,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  productive  real  estate  market.  How- 
ever, it  would  not  be  wise  to  consider  the  situation  firm 
enough  for  the  Bank  to  abandon  the  policy,  foreseeing 
and  at  the  same  time  benevolent,  which  it  adopted  since 
the  beginning  of  the  serious  crisis  we  are  still  passing 
through.  Therefore,  and  taking  into  account  the  needs 
created  by  the  situation,  and  also  the  magnitude  of  the, 
interests  placed  under  the  Bank's  care,  the  Bank  has 
continued  to  develop  an  action  of  frank  ^and  firm  support 
of  any  worthy  interest,  both  in  order  to  prevent  or  to 
remedy  losses  which  would  have  seriously  injured  the 
national  economic  situation,  and  to  better  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Bank.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  continued 
to  give  efficient  and  timely  help  to  the  producing  forces 
of  the  country,  which  have  been  more  and  more  jn  need 
of  capital  to  turn  labor  into  a  source  of  positive  progress. 

"The  Bank  has  promoted  in  a  more  liberal  and  fore- 
seeing measure  than  in  previous  years,  the  two  large 
mother  industries,  giving  them  preference,  but  without 
neglecting  the  commercial  interests  or  the  other  minor  in- 
dustries or  the  establishment  of  new  ones. 

"In  accordance  with  this  plan,  a  decision  was  adopted 
in  March,  1917  to  grant  credits  to  any  farmer  who  might 
not  have  the  necessary  means  to  obtain  the  seeds  for  their 
acreage,  and  in  this  matter,  the  action  of  the  Bank  was 
supported  by  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

"At  the  time  of  the  corn  harvest,  in  order  to  give 
every  possible  facility,  the  Directors,  under  date  of  April 
19th,  authorized  the  managers  of  the  branch  offices  to 
make  special  loans  to  farmers  for  that  definite  purpose, 
up  to  the  amount  of  $3,000  each. 

"Later  on,  in  November,  as  the  cereal  and  flax  harvest 
was  near,  the  Directors  decided  to  grant  special  credits 
(maturing  as  late  as  March,  1918,  according  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country),  in  order  to  enable  the  farmers  to 
complete  the  harvest  and  market  the  crops.  The  interest 
on  these  credits  was  7%,  with  rebate  for  payment  before 
maturity,  at  the  same  interest). 
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"In  the  same  month,  in  order  to  protect  the  producers- 
against  the  extortion  of  merchants  engaged  in  farmer 
loans,  the  Directors  decided  to  issue  the  following  circular 
to  the  managers  of  the  branch  offices:  'In  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  farmers  have  signed  secured  loan  contracts 
with  merchants  who  have  applied  to  the  bank  to  have 
such  credits  discounted,  the  Directors  have  decided,  as  a 
measure  of  general  protection,  which  you  must  have  in 
mind,  not  to  accept  such  deals,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ex- 
tortion which  merchants  would  accomplish,  if  the  Bank 
would  give  them  the  means  to  do  it.' 

"On  December  last,  the  Directors  decided  to  increase 
the  margin  of  loans  as  authorized  in  November,  so  as 
to  cover  the  harvesting  and  packing  expenses,  and  author- 
ised loans  up  to  $22,  Argentine  money  per  hectare  (about 
2j^  acres),  provided  the  yielding  was  over  1,000  kilo- 
grames  per  hectare,  and  gave  the  managers  the  authority 
to  grant  up  to  $8,000  to  each  person,  instead  of  $5,000 
which  was  the  maximum  allowed  previously. 

"The  total  loans  thus  made  was  5.548,  and  the  amount 
Ipaned  $7,150,242,  which  gives  an  average  of  $1,300  each. 

"Loans  made  on  wine  production  amounted  to  $946,965, 
covering  57  contracts,  or  at  an  average  of  $16,613  per 
loan. 

"Loans  on  sugar  warrants  had  not,  for  well  known 
causes,  the  importance  of  previous  years.  They  amounted 
in  191 7  only  to  $3,063,404, 

"Cattle  raising  industry  was  assisted  with  the  same 
care  as  before,  and  profiitted  to  a  large  extent  from  loans. 
The  following  figures,  which  represent  loans  made  to 
farmers  and  cattle  men  in  1917,  either  for  the  purchase 
of  seeds  or  for  harvesting  purposes,  was  the  action  taken 
by  the  Bank  in  favor  of  the  two  mother  industries : 

"Farmer  loans $     50.065.810. 

"Loans  to  cattle  ranchs $  189.296.557. 


Total $  236.359.367.     Argentine 

money. 

Tn  T917,  in  view  of  the  world-wide  demand  for  cereals, 
the  National  Government  undertook  to  assist  farmers  in 
producing  large  crops  by  loaning  them  money  with  which 
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to  buy  seeds,  with  the  understanding  that  the  loans 
would  be  repaid  after  the  harvest.  These  loans  aggregated 
14,000,000  pesos,  which  is  equivalent  to  $5,500,000  gold. 
Now  the  government  is  experiencing  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  collecting  these  loans. 

The  agriculturists  have  repaid  only  6,000,000  pesos  and 
have  been  so  negligent  in  meeting  their  obligations  to 
the  government,  that  the  President  has  appointed  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Nation  to  go  through  the  country  and  collect 
the  moneys  that  were  Ipaned  to  the  farmers. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  these  collecting  agents  had 
to  bring  legal  pressure  to  bear,  since  the  private  measures 
previously  adopted  gave  no  results. 

Many  of  the  delays  were  due  to  the  difficult  and 
intermittent  nature  of  the  transactions  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  the  harvest,  because  the  farmer  who  actually 
raised  the  cereals  has  been  unable  to  make  any  profit 
because  of  the  increased  railway  freights  and  the  unusual- 
ly high  cost  of  bags.  The  convention  with  the  Allies 
provided  that  the  grains  must  be  in  bags  and  delivered 
at  the  port  of  Rosario  or  Buenos  Aires. 

The  much  discussed  F.  O.  B.  clause  of  the  convention 
with  the  Allies  has  prevented  the  farmer  of  Argentina 
from  making  much  profit  out  of  his  harvest  for  it  practical- 
ly has  put  an  end  to  buying  on  the  farm,  which  was 
done  before,  and  has  obliged  the  farmer  to  send  his  grain 
to  port  ready  for  export. 

FAILURES. 

Compared  with  previous  years,  the  failures  during 
1917  show  a  considerable  falling  off.  The  total  liabilities 
were: 

$    79.87i»5i3<^  paper  in  1917 
against        i02,oi66,956.oo       "      "    1916 

and  172,5 i7»39i  03       "      "    IQ^S 

« 

During  the  first  5  months  of  1918,  the  total  liabilities 
for  failures  was  $24,936,119.26  as  against  $38,395,775.29 
in  the  same  period  in  1917,  showing  a  decrease  of  $13,756,- 
656.83. 
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INSURANCE. 

The  insurance  business  has  progressed  very  rapidly 
in  Argentina.  There  are  many  foreign  and  national  in- 
surance companies  in  operation.  The  following  are  among 
the  most  important: 

La  Pr«visara-Biienos  Aires.  Capital.  $6,000,000  Arsrentlne  moji«y. 
Established  1885.  Amounts  paid  for  Insurance  from  October  1,  1916 
to  September  SO.  1917  are:  for  deaths.  $667,836.36;  policies  due,  $36S,- 
007.22;  policies  cancelled,  $26U78&.20;  dlyidends.  S287.803.94;  fire 
damages,  $80,061,71;  total,  $2,060,494.43.  Has  paid  dividends  regularly 
ot  7%.    Has  branches  in  Peru,  Boliyla  and  Chile. 

The  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  Company  did  business  to  the 
amount  oft$6,000.  In  1917  the  volumn  of  business  done  was  $22.- 
058.146.80,  ArfiTdntine   money. 

La  Uni6n  Mercantil;  fire  and  automobile  insurance.  According 
to  the  latest  reports,  during^  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31.  1918 
th«  Company  received  for  premiums  $486,036.54;  for  reinsurances  and 
cancellations.  $91,690.  The  (payments  made  in  the  same  period  for 
damages,  amounted  to  $79,691.68.  Its  stock  is  quoted  in  Buenos  Aires 
above  par. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  is  $1,000,000.  Argentine  money. 
During  the  fiscal  year,  1917-18.  a  dividend  of  2r^c  was  paid;  and  a 
reserve  fund  of  $72,000  established. 

"La  Union  Oremial".  Capital,  paid  up,  $600,000.  Argentine  money. 
According  to  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  Slsrt,  1916. 
the  company  issued  in  the  year  6.021  policies,  paying  <premiama 
amounting  to  $800,966.  It  had  reserves  amounting  to  $398,716.  The 
total  amount  paid  on  policies,  including  fires,  accidents,  etc..  was 
$166,144. 

Equitable  Life  of  New  York;  New  York  Life;  Alliance  Assurance 
Co..  Ltd.;  Anglo- Argentine;  Atlas  Assurance  Co..  Ltd.;  Royal  Ex- 
change Assurance  Co.;  Royal  Insurance  Co.;  Phoenix  Assurance  Co.. 
Ltd.;  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.;  Norwich 
Union  Fire  Insurance  Society;  "Royal  Kational"  Scottish  Union  and 
National  Insurance;  Sun  Insurance;  Union  Assurance  Society.  Ltd.: 
Ayunda  Mutua,  Comercio,  Imperial,  Franco-Argentina.  Inmbllaria. 
Previsidn  Popular,  Provid«ncia,  La  Protectora  del  Hogar,  T^a  Pru- 
dencial.  La  Bahia  Blanca.  La  Nacldn,  La  Mutua. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

The  sales  of  real  estate  in  Buenos  Aires  were  as 
follows : 

From  Jan.  iNt  Areata  Avcmse 

to   Sept.   SOtli        Salen  Value  la  paper  $  Sq.  BDietem      per  meter 


1917  6.152  88.155,S8»  2.602,626  3S.87 

1916  6.493  98..381.088  2.436,679  40.37 

There  is  a  decidedly  better  demand  for  good  product- 
ive farm  lands,  and  sales  have  been  recently  made  at  a 
marked  advance  on  prices  ruling  previously. 

MORTGAGES. 

The  mortgage  loans  granted  on  urban  properties 
situated  in  the  Citv  of  Buenos  Aires  are: 
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Plrat  9  Mftoa. 

N«mb«ra 

3,800 
3,329 

AmowMt  of  lomnm 

Area  la  mq. 

Bftctcra 

At.  price 
per  meter 

1916 
1917 

148,302.879 
42,264,798 

1,706,597 
1,549,188 

$26.87 
97.28 

HOMESl^fiAD  LANDS. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  land  available  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  for  homestead  purposes  is  99,000,000  hectares,  or 
the  equivalent  of  244,632,690  acres.  The  Argentine  home- 
stead law  gives  free  fronj  20  to  200  hectares  (50  to  494 
acres^  to  Argentine  homesteaders  or  to  foreigners  who 
will  become  Argentine  citizens.  The  land  of  the  settler 
is  inalienable  and  at  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family- 
remains  in  the  possession  of  the  widow  and  children  until 
the  latter  become  of  age,  when  it  may  be  devided  among 
them.  The  land  of  homesteaders  cannot  be  mortgaged 
in  payment  of  debts  incurred  and  crops  can  only  be  at- 
tached to  the  extent  of  half  of  their  value.  The  public 
lands  held  for  settlement  are  in  the  Territories  of  the 
Republic,  the  Territory  of  Chaco  having  15,000,000  hec- 
tares, much  of  which  is  near  railways,  which  extend  from 
points  on  navigable  rivers  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  Territory  of  Misiones,  between  the  Parana 
and  Uruguay  rivers,  there  are  1,000,000  hectares;  in  the 
Territory  of  Chubut,  3,000,000  hectares;  and  the  re- 
mainder is  in  other  territories  of  the  country.  80  million 
hectares  are  available  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Rice,  yerba  mate  (Paraguayan  tea),  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar 
cane,  oranges,  and  the  principal  staple  subtropical  products 
are  produced  in  the  lands  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Republic,  while  those  of  the  south  central  section  grow 
cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  and  the  lands  of  the  far  south 
are  well  adapted  to  stock  raising,  especially  to  the  raising 
of  sheep  and  cattle. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS. 

During  the  last  20  years,  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital  in  Argentina  has  assumed  far  greater  proportions 
than  in  any  other  corresponding  period  since  its  forma- 
tion. It  may  be  stated,  as  an  example,  that  in  1895  the 
*total  capital  invested  in  private  and  government  railways 
was  $468,372,517,  while  in   1913   the  capital   employed  in 
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railways  operated  in  the  Republic  reached  $1,168,108,694. 

The  foreign  capital  invested  in  Argentina  in  iSjK  in- 
cluded about  $400,000,000  of  External  National  Debt, 
which  barely  exceeded  $1,000,000,000. 

At  the  end  of  1910  an  official  estimate  of  the  capital 
invested  in  the  country  was  as  follows: 


1. 

Railways                                                              $776,258,545 

2. 

Loans  and  yarious   Argentine   Bond       667,616.915 

3. 

Commerce  and  credit  totaA                        198,000,000 

4. 

Land   and   Loan   companies                        156,172,000 

5. 

Morterasee  and  properties                            144,750,000 
Street  Garf  Lines                                                88.370,840 

6. 

7. 

Gas    and    electric    companies,    water- 

works and  sanitary  works                   56,003,775 

8. 

Other   companies                                                40,192,260 

9. 

Banks                                                                      36.287,065 

10. 

Ports                                                                          21.288,260 

11. 

FreesBing    Plants                                                   8,098,280 

$2,187,077,980 

ARGENTINE  SECURITIES. 

Argentina  securities  are  quoted  in  the  London  stock 
exchange.  The  national  loan  bonds,  issued  in  1918  at  4% 
was  quoted  as  late  as  July  1918  at  71%;  the  4j^%  bonds 
at  86%;  the  5%  at  88%,  and  the  5%  of  1886  at 
99%.  The  bonds  of  the  Buenos  Aires  providence  in- 
terest 3J4%,  quoted  at  53%.  The  Sanitary  Works  bonds, 
interest  quoted  at  9554- 

Railroad  securities  were  quoted  at  follows  in  London 
on  July  last;  Great  Southern  of  Buenos  Aires,  78 J/^  Ar- 
gentine Central,  common,  51 J4;  Western  of  Buenos  Aires, 
common,  67^^. 

The  following  industrial  stocks  are  listed  in  London: 
Original  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co.,  common,  2 ;  pre- 
ferred, 3 ;  Anglo  Argentina  Tramways  Co.,  preferred,  2^ ; 
La  Forestal  Land  Co.,  common,  45 £.6;  Sansinona  Pack- 
ing House,  mortage  5%  bonds,  99J/2 ;  Argentina  South- 
ern Lands,  29  £ ;  Argentina  Navigation  Co.,  common, 
I4£;  British  and  Argentina  Meat  Co.,  I9£.6;  Union 
Telephone  Co.,  common,  6}i ;  Argentina  Tobacco  Co., 
preferred,  9£.6;  Argentina  Northern  Land,  8£;  Rio  Ne- 
gro Land  Co.,  11  £.6. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Business  was  fairly  active  in  shares  and  bonds  of  some- 
of  the  industrial  enterprises  which  derive  especial  advant- 
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age  from  the  European  war.    The  prices  of  some  national 
securities  show  an  appreciable  advance : 

The  following  hanking  and  industrial   securities  were 
quoted  in  the  Stock  Exchange  in  Buenos  Aires: 

Jan.  1ft,    July  15, 
1»18  1918 


5%  National  Loan  1906.  Coupon  1|8.  116,  1|9.  1|12  87.30         88.40 

6%  LfOan   Pro  v.   of  Bs.   As.,  Ill  Series,  Coupon 

1|1,    114.    117,    1|10  86  91.50 

6%  C^dulas  Nacionales  K.  Coupon   1|2    118  93.  100.20 

6%  C^dulas  Nacionales  L.  Coupon  1|8,  1(9  101.  103.40 

6%   CMulas  Hip.  Argfentlnas.   Coupon  1|1.  1|7  97.50       104.50 

6%  C^dulas    Hip.    Arsrentinas,    2nd    law,    Ist 

series.  Coupon  1  5,  1|11  97  40       100.70 

6%   C^dulas   Hip.    Argrentinas,    2nd    law,    2nd 

Aeries.  Coupon  1 
6%  C^dulas    Hip.    Arsren 

series,  Coupon  114,  1|10  96.90       101.20 


5.  1|11  97.  100.80 

inas,    2nd   law,    3rd 


Shares:  Nuevo  Banco  Italiano,  286.  Banco  Espaftol.  149;  80%. 
lis.  Banco  de  la  Provincia,  138.  Banco  Comerdal  Italiano,  124. 
Banco  de  Gallcia,  96.  Banco  Frances,  ]?old,  43.  Banco  Popular  Ar- 
sentino,  ex  div.,  28.  CTa.  Sansinena.  gold,  250.  Mercado  A.  Pro- 
veedor,  195.  La  Ibero  Plat^nse,  59.  Soc.  Argr.  de  Bdificaci6n,  58.60. 
Soc.  Puerto  San  Nicol&s.  28.30.  The  Smithfield,  grold,  ex  div..  6.65. 
Queb.  Puerto  Sastre,  sold,  3.40.  Banco  EI  Hograr  Argrentino,  185. 
Quebrachales   Fusionado.s,    118.   The   Guabach6.    4. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  Executive  Power  has  approved  a  contract  made 
with  Bozini  &  Son  for  the  paving  of  Santiago  del  Es- 
tero  City,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  2,000,000  pesos  cur- 
rency. 

An  estimate  for  the  installation  of  a  number  of  auto- 
mobile omnibus  lines  to  operate  between  the  center  of 
the  city  and  suburban  points  has  been  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  municipal  council  of  Buenos  Aires. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  three  lines  at  first,  each  of 
which  shall  have  30  vehicles  with  a  capacity  for  transport- 
ing 50  passengers  each. 

Works  for  the  construction  of  the  Sanogasto  irrigation 
canal,  in  the  Province  of  Rioja,  began  on  January  1918. 
300  men  were  employed  in  the  work. 

PUBLIC  UTILITY  COMPANIES. 

An  always  increasing  number  of  companies  have  been 
organized  in  Argentina  and  abroad,  for  the  'development 
of  public  utilities,  specially  water  power,  electricity,  trac- 
tion, etc.  Argentine  money,  which  so  far  had  been  rather 
timid   and   conservative,   and    was   almost   exclusively    in- 
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vested    in   agricultural   and    live    stock    business,    is    now 
entering  this  field. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  companies 
engaged  in  public  utilities,  not  including  railroads,  ship- 
ping, etc.: 

River  Plate  Electricity  Co..  Ltd.  Argentina.  Office,  Capel 
House,  62  New  Broad  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized,  $1,7&0,000 
(U.   S.);  issued,   11.625.000. 

Rosario  Electric  Co..  Ltd.  Argrentina.  Capital,  authorized.  |1,- 
800.000   (U.  S.);  issued.  |1,400.000. 

South  American  Ligrht  and  Power  Co.,  Ltd.  Head  office.  Dash- 
wood  House,  New  Broad  St..  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized,. 
$1,000,000  (U.  S.);  issued.  $862,000.  Supplies  now«r  mainly  in  Ar- 
srentina. 

Buenos  Aires  Port  and  City  Tramways,  Ltd.  Office,  4  Moorsrate 
St..  London,  B.  C.  Capital,  authorized,  $5,000,000  (U.  S.);  issued. 
$1,606,715   (U.  S.>. 

Angrlo-Argentine  Tramways  Co..  Ltd.  Office.  62  Oresham  House. 
Old  Broad  St..  London.  E.  C.  Authorized  share  capital,  $65,000,000 
(U.  S.);  issued  share  capital.  $44,750,000  (U.  S.).  Owns  S50  miles 
street  railroads  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Argentine  Power  and  RaiUess  Traction  Co..  Ltd.  Authorized 
by  erovernment  decree  in  1913.  Offices.  Buenos  Aires.  Capital, 
authorized,  $3,500,000  grold.  Holds  various  concessions — .some  in 
perpetuity — of  riparian  water  power. 

Buenos  Aires  City  and  Suburban  Tramways.  Ltd.  Office,  4 
Moorgrate  St..  London.  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized.  $2,500,000  (U.  S.): 
issued.  $960,625   (U.   S.). 

Buenos  Aires  Lacroze  Tramways  Co.,  Ltd.  Office.  Buenos  Aires. 
Capital,  $25,000,000,  paper. 

Compafifa  de  Electricldad  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires,  Ltd. 
Reer..  1911.  Office,  24  St.  Mary  Ave.,  London,  E.  C.  Authorized  share 
capital,  $4,125,000  (U.  S.):  issued.  $3,500,000.  Ow.ns  and  control 
numerous  power  stations  in  the  suburbs  of  Buenos  Aires  and  other 
towns. 

Compaftia  de  Tranvfas  de  Buenos  Aires  a  Quilmes.  Reg.,  Buenos 
Aires,   1904.     Capital,  authorized  and  issued,  $200,000  g^old. 

Compaftfa  Hidro-E16ctrica  de  Tucuman,  Sociedad  An6nima.  Ar- 
grentina.  Inc.  in  Arg^entina  in  1910.  Office,  Buenos  Aires.  Capital, 
authorized,   $2,000,000.  grold;   Issued.  $555,000. 

Compafifa  Industrial  de  Electricldad  del  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Regr. 
In  Buenos  Aires  in  1900.  Share  capital,  authorized  and  issued. 
$600,000   grold. 

Compaftla  Luz  y  Fuerza  de  Paran&.  Keg.  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Capital,  authorized,  $795,000  paper. 

C6rdoba  Ligrht,  Power  and  Traction  Co..  Ltd.  Argentina.  R^g. 
in  1908.  Office,  62  London  Wall.  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized. 
$5,000,000    (U.   S.);   Issued.   $4,500,000. 

Cdrdoba  Electric  Tramways  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.  Capital, 
authorized  and  issued.   $250,000   (U.  S.). 

La  Plata  Electric  Tramways  Co..  Ltd.  Reg:.,  1909.  Office. 
London.     Capital,  authorized.  $2,250,000   (U.  S);  issued.   $1,756,935. 

Rosario  Drainage  Co.,  Ltd.  (Argentina).  Reg.  1897.  Office,  52 
Moorgate  St..  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized,  $2,470,000;  issued. 
$2,446,000.  Concession  to  operate  a  drainage  and  sewerage  system  in 
the  City  of  Rosario  de  Santa  P6.  Argentina. 

Compaftfa  Nacional  de  Transportes.  Registered  In  Buenos  Aires 
In  1907.  Capital,  authorized.  $5,000,000  paper;  Issued.  $2,500,000 
pai>er.     Goods  and  baggage  transport;  ship,  rail  and  customs  agents. 

Port  Argentine  Land  and  Development  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in 
1909.  Office.  73  Copthall  Avenue,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized. 
$1,750,000  (U.  S.);  issued.  $1,401,250  (U.  S.).  Land  and  construction 
of  public  works  in  Argentina. 

Port  Madryn  (Argentina)  Co..  Ltd.  Registered  in  1906.  Office. 
River  Plate  House.  IS  South  Place.  London.  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized 
and  Issued.  $612,500  (U.  S.).  Owns  land  in  Rio  Negro  and  Ghubut. 
the  town  sites  of  Port  Madryn  and  Trelew;  and  shares  in  the  Central 
Railway  of  Chubut  Co..  Ltd. 


BOLIVIA. 


Bolivia  occupies  a  vast  area  in  the  heart  of  the  South 
American  continent.  It  is  the  third  largest  country  in 
South  America.  There  are  708,195  square  mlies  of  mineral 
and  agricultural  lands  within  its  boundaries,  or  a  territory 
equal  to  all  the  American  states  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  the  exception  of  New  England.  Its  area,  compared 
with  European  countries,  is  three  and  a  half  times  that 
of  France.  England,  Austria,  and  Germany  combined 
would  not  be  as  large  as  Bolivia's  territory. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Brazil ;  by  Para- 
guay on  the  southeast;  by  the  Argentine  Republic  on  the 
south,  and  on  the  west  by  Chile  and  Peru.  International 
treaties  provide  the  right  of  way  to  and  from  Bolivia 
through  the  territory  of  neighboring  republics. 

The  boundary  disputes  of  Bolivia  with  Brazil  and  with 
Chile  were  settled  by  treaties  of  November,  1903,  and 
October,  1904*  That  with  Peru  was  settled  by  direct 
negotiations  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  (1911-1912);  that 
with  Paraguay,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  long  negotia- 
tions, is  as  yet  pending. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  area  and  population,  and  the  different  political 
divisions  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Oeaaaa 
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In  1900,  the  Indian  population  of  Bolivia  was  920,864, 
or  50.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  the  mixed  was  486,018,  or 
26.7  per  cent;  the  white,  231,088,  or  21.7  per  cent.;  the 
negro,  3,945,  or  0.21  per  cent. ;  and  the  unclassified,  170,836, 
or  9.4  per  cent.  Of  the  population  not  under  7  years  of 
^S^f  564,000  were  engaged  in  agriculture;  399,000  in  the 
industries;  55,521  in  mining,  and  3,106  in  artistic  profes- 
sions. The  foreign  population  numbered  7,425,  of  whom 
2,072  were  Peruvians. 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Constitution  of  Bolivia  is  very  liberal.  It  guaran- 
tees, among  other  rights,  freedom  of  the  press,  speech,  and 
religion;  any  person,  whether  citizen  or  foreigner,  may 
acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  property;  the  sovereignty 
resides  in  the  people,  and  its  exercise  is  delegated  to  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  first  is  vested  in  a  President  and  two  Vice-Pres- 
idents, who  are  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  The  President  cannot  be  re-elected,  but  a  former 
chief  executive  may  be  re-elected  after  another  administra- 
tion has  occupied  a  presidential  term. 

The  cabinet  officers,  six  in  number,  are  selected  by  the 
President.  The  cabinet  minister  under  whose  jurisdiction 
the  matter  falls,  must  countersign  every  order  of  the 
President.  The  National  Congress  meets  each  year  at  La 
Paz  on  August  6,  when  the  President  and  members  of  the 
cabinet  present  detailed  reports  of  the  work  of  their  re- 
spective offices.  Accounts  of  the  revenue  and  expenditures, 
together  with  the  proposed  budget  for  the  following  year, 
are  laid  before  Congress. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  There  are  16  Senators  and  72  Rep- 
resentatives elected  by  the  people,  the  latter  chosen  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  the  former,  elected  for  six  years, 
renewed  by  thirds  every  two  years. 

The  Judiciary  is  composed  of  a  Supreme  Court,  having 
7  members  or  judges.  The  judges  are  elected  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  upon  lists  proposed  by  the  Senate,  for 
a  term  of  ten  years.  The  judges  of  the  various  other  lower 
courts  serve  but  four  years.  The  Supreme  Court  holds  its 
session  in  Sucre. 
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The  head  of  each  of  the  eight  political  sections^  called 
Departments,  is  known  as  a  Prefect,  and  is  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  Departments  are  further  divided  into 
Sub-Prefectures,  of  which  there  are  several  in  each  Depart- 
ment. The  smallest  divisions  are  called  Cantones  and  are 
governed  by  a  Corregidor.  All  of  these  officials  form  part 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  and  are  subject 
to  the  orders  of  the  President. 

The  Municipalies  are  autonomous  and  collect  and  dis- 
burse their  own  revenues ;  the  disbursements  being  devoted 
to  local  interests,  such  as  markets,  public  health  matters, 
street  cleaning,  hospitals,  primary  schools,  and  other  home 
institutions. 

The  Consejo  Municipal  is  the  body  which  administers 
the  affairs  of  the  cities.  The  members  are  elected  by  popular 
vote  and  half  of  them  are  renewed  annually. 

The  right  of  vote  is  accorded  to  all  male  citizens  over  21 
years  of  age,  who  can  read  and  write,  have  a  fixed  income, 
and  whose  names  are  duly  recorded  in  the  official  registers. 

A  law  enacted  by  Congress  and  promulgated  in  Decem- 
ber, 191 7,  established  the  provinces  of  Los  Andes,  in  the 
department  of  La  Paz,  and  of  Tomina,  Zudanez  and  Azur- 
duy,  in  the  department  of  Chuquisaca.  The  capital  of  the 
province  of  Los  Andes,  is  at  Pucarani;  that  of  Tonina,  at 
Padilla;  those,  of  Zudanez  and  Azurduy  at  the  towns  of 
their  respective  names.  The  provinces  of  Tomina,  Cuda- 
nez  and  Azurduy  are  entitled  together  to  one  representative 
in  the  Kational  Congress. 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  President  of  Bolivia  is  Jose  Gutierrez"  Guerra,  who 
was  inaugurated  August  15th,  1917.  He  is  a  very  well 
known  business  man,  having  been  connected  with  the  most 
important  bank  in  the  country  for  a  long  time  previous  to 
his  election. 

The  cabinet  is  formed  as  follows: 

Ricardo  Mujia,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Worship. 

Julio  Zamora,  Minister  of  Interior  and  Development. 

Dario  Gutierrez,  Minister  of  Finances. 

Julio  Gutierrez,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Industries. 

Claudio  Sanjines,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Agriculture. 
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Gral.  Fermin  Prudencio,  Minister  of  War  and  Colon- 
ization. 

The  Presidential  election  took  place  on  May,  1916.  The 
total  number  of  votes  cast  was  86,684,  of  which  76,732 
belonged  to  the  Liberal  Party  and  9,952  to  the  Republican 
Party. 

A  RUGGED  COUNTRY. 

The  ruggedness  of  the  surface  of  Bolivia,  which  lies 
wholly  within  the  tropics,  from  the  high  table-lands  to  the 
far  eastern  jungles,  provides  a  great  variety  of  temperatures. 
In  La  Paz  and  Potosi,  for  instance,  which  are  respectively 
12,500  and  14,000  feet  above  sea  level,  the  midday  sun  is 
quite  warm  and  often  hot,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  night 
the  air  quickly  cools. 

Prom  north  to  south  the  whole  length  of  Bolivia  two 
great  chains  of  the  Andes  extend,  dividing  the  country  into 
many  natural  valleys  and  basins.  The  Bolivian  table-land, 
comprising  about  65,000  square  miles,  lies  between  the  two 
principal  ranges.  It  is  a  territory  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Massachussets,  and  has  an  average  elevation  of  12,000  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Eastern  Bolivia,  contrasting  with  the  high  plateau 
region  where  the  population  is  greatest,  stretches  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  vast  and  undulating  plains.  Much  of 
this  land  remains  in  the  virgin  state,  and  thousands  of 
wild  cattle  roam  at  will  over  grassy  pampas  arid  unex- 
plored forests.  The  rich  deposits  of  mineral  wealth  are  in 
the  high  plateau.  The  eastern  region  will  in  time  become 
an  active  agricultural  and  stock-rasing  center. 

The  country  has  no  se  coast,  but  by  its  navigable  rivers 
has  a  direct  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  way  of  the 
Amazon  River. 

CLIMATE. 

Although  Bolivia  lies  between  the  Tropics,  its  climate 
varies  greatly  owing  to  the  difference  of  altitude.  The 
main  temperature  of  the  low  lands  up  to  an  altitude  of 
2,000  feet  sea  level  is  74"*  F. ;  up  to  8,000  feet,  63**  F. ;  and 
in  the  central  plateau  situated  between  10,000  and  13,000 
feet  it  is  only  50**  F.    A  drop  of  one  degree  is  figured  for 
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every  i8i  meters  ascent.  Owing  to  this  peculiarity,  all 
the  products  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  lands  are  found 
in  Bolivia. 

It  may  be  said  that  Bolivia  knows  only  two  seasons  in 
the  year :  summer,  or  rainy  season,  lasting  from  December 
to  May,  and  winter,  or  the  dry  season,  from  May  to  De- 
cember. The  climate  of  the  altitudes  is  dry,  healthy  and 
invigorating. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

The  Spaniards  established  themselves  in  the  places 
where  the  mineral  wealth  is  found;  between  the  two  gpreat 
chains  of  the  Andes,  which  traverse  the  country  from  north 
to  south,  forming  the  High  Central  Plateau.  This  extends 
over  65,000  square  miles  at  an  average  altitude  of  12,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  where  the  principal  cities  are  found. 

The  estimated  population  of  La  Paz  in  191 5  was  100,097. 
On  account  of  being  more  accessible  than  Sucre,  the  legal 
capital,  it  is  used  as  the  capital.  It  is  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  foreign  diplomats ;  and 
other  officials,  and  the  sessions  of  the  national  Congress  are 
held  in  the  new  capitol  building  here.  It  lies  at  an  elevation 
of  12,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  equipped  with  a 
modern  electric  road,  from  the  Alto,  or  the  heights  above 
the  city,  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  During  recent  years  La 
Paz  has  been  modernized  rapidly  by  the  introduction  of 
electricity,  which  is  applied,  beside  other  purposes,  to  street 
car  service,  electric  lighting  and  heating. 

The  situation  of  this  city  is  unique,  very  attractive  and 
peculiar;  deep  within  a  depresion  of  the  table-land,  it  is 
seen  only  when  the  edge  of  the  plateau  is  reached,  and  the 
sudden  apearance  of  its  red-tiled  roofs  and  green  trees 
crowned  by  the  towering,  snow-caj^ped  peak  of  Illimani, 
presents  a  charming  sight.  It  is  only  eighteen  hours  by  rail 
from  Arica  on  the  Pacific  and  only  three  and  one-half  hours 
from  Guaqui,  a  port  on  the  Titicaca  Lake,  on  the  boundary 
with  Peru,  the  highest  fresh-water  lake  of  the  world. 

The  next  city  according  to  population  is  Cochabamba, 
with  40,000  inhabitants.  "The  Garden  City,"  is  located  in  a 
fine  and  fertile  valley,  adorned  with  a  pretty  public  park  and 
very  attractive  surroundings.  It  is  bound  to  be  the  agri- 
cultural center  and  the  granary  of  Bolivia.    With  the  rail- 
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road  from  Oruro,  this  city  will  attain  great  progress  and 
improvement.  This  railroad,  when  completed,  will  cover 
a  region  rich  in  agricultural  lands,  especially  suited  for 
wheat  and  corn.  Various  well-populated  neighboring  towns 
are  being  connected  with  the  city  by  trolley  lines.  Cocha- 
bamba  has  an  excellent  climate.  The  altitude  is  8,433  ^^^* 
over  sea  level. 

Sucre,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  lies  at  an*  altitude  of  9,600 
feet,  and  has  a  population  of  about  29,689.  As  yet  the  city 
is  not  connected  by  railroad  with  other  centers  of  popula- 
tion, but  an  automobile  service,  transporting  both  freight 
and  passengers,  has  been  established  between  Sucre  and 
Potosi,  the  distance  being  about  150  miles.  There  is  a 
university,  several  theaters,  modern  government  buildings, 
and  beautiful  suburbs  in  Sucre.  The  government  has  al- 
ready ordered  the  construction  of  a  railway  between  Potosi 
and  Sucre.  The  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  held 
here. 

Potosi  lies  at  an  altitude  of  14,350  feet,  and  has  a  popul- 
ation of  29,795  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  world's  highest 
mining  centers.  Billions  of  dollars  worth  of  silver  ores 
were  formerly  shipped  to  Europe  from  the  Potosi  region, 
and  the  place  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  silver  producing 
region  known.  The  distance  from  seashore,  lack  of  rail- 
way transportation,  and  more  modern  mining  operations 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  caused  the  decline  of  mining 
activity  in  Potosi.  Its  former  prestige  is  being  restored 
now,  however,  on  account  of  the  railroad  and  modern 
machinery  installed. 

Oruro  lies  at  12,100  feet  elevation  and  has  a  population 
of  22,573.  I^  ^s  rich  in  mineral  deposits  and  is  also  a  junc- 
tion point  for  the  railway  that  runs  north  and  south,  and 
also  eastward  to  Cochabamba. 

Other  cities  of  Bolivia  are  Tarija,  with  a  population  of 
10,195;  Santa  Cruz,  with  a  population  of  20,000;  Trinidad, 
6,096;  Cobija,  500;  and  Jacuiba,  1,014. 

MINERAL  WEALTH. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  and  when  the 
Spanish  colonial  regime  was  bending  to  its  end,  the  number 
of  mines  in  Oruro  was  as  follows :  Silver  mines  in  operation, 
II ;  abandoned,  of  the  same  metal,  1,215;  gold  mines,  joo. 
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The  Spaniards  looked  only  for  gold,  silver  and  a  little 
copper,  and  worked  only  the  richest  veins,  leaving  all  others 
untouched.  Tin  they  used  only  to  cover  the  excavations 
made  to  get  the  finer  metals,  and  the  other  minerals  so 
highly. appreciated  today  meant  nothing  to  them.  In  fact, 
in  many  cases  this  industrial  value  has  only  been  discovered 
during  the  last  few  years. 

After  long  periods  of  decadence  and  paralyzation,  due 
to  wars  and  revolutions,  a  tremendous  change  has  come 
over  the  mining  industry.  Today  silver  does  not  represent 
to  Oruru  half  the  value  of  other  ores.  Tin,  wolfram,  zinc, 
nickel,  copper  and  many  other  minerals  have  as  great  a 
demand. 

The  Oruro  mining. centre  embraces  a  large  zone,  includ- 
ing Colquiri,  Negro  Pabellon,  Morococala,  Machacamarca, 
Poopo,  Antequera,  Toforal,  Avicaya,  Pasacoma,  Carangas, 
Hichocollo,  Challapata  and  Huanuni.  One  of  the  smallest 
Departments  of  Bolivia,  Oruro,  has  an  area  of  70,691  kilo- 
meters and  a  population  of  240,000,  the  main  city,  which 
bears  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  whole  Department, 
claiming  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  valleys  and 
hills  of  Oruro  have  an  altitude  of  between  3,550  and  6,572 
meters  above  sea  level,  and  the  general  climatic  conditions 
are  cold  and  healthy. 

Of  the  various  groups  of  mines  forming  the  Oruro  belt, 
none  seem  to  be  at  present  so  prosperous  as  those  produc- 
ing tin  and  wolfram.  The  former  produced  in  Bolivia  36,- 
492,236  kilos  in  bars  during  191 5;  that  is,  one-third  of  the 
whole  tin  production  of  the  world  of  that  year.  Oruro  is 
the  second  largest  tin  producer  of  the  country.  Wolfram 
increased  during  the  same  year  to  792,511  kilos,  giving 
Bolivia  a  prominent  place  among  the  g^eat  producers  of 
that  mineral,  which  are  the  United  States,  Portugal,  Ar- 
gentina and  Australia.  The  production  of  tin  represented 
48  per  cent,  of  Bolivia's  exports  in  191 5.  Copper  is  an- 
other metal  found  in  abundance  in  Oruro.  More  than  nine 
million  Bolivianos  (2.70  to  each  dollar)  of  that  mineral 
were  shipped  to  foreign  markets  in  191 5,  while  in  the  previ- 
ous year  the  amount  exported  was  a  little  over  two  millions. 
Oruro  was  second  to  Potosi  so  far  as  copper  was  concerned, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France  acquiring  all 
of  Bolivia's  output  of  that  mineral. 
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The  Bolivian  production  of  ores  has  increased  enorm- 
ously during  the  last  two  years,  as  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  them  connected  with  the  European  war,  and  for  this 
reason  visiting  the  main  mining  enterprises  is  today  es- 
pecially interesting,  since  work  is  going  on  in  a  most  en- 
thusiastic manner.  Some  of  the  mines  considered  as  most 
important  for  their  actual  output  or  for  their  promising  con- 
dition, are: 

Socav6n  de  la  Virgcn.-HSocav6n  de  la  Virgen  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  several  claims  owned  and  worked  by 
a  Chilean  enterprise,  amongst  a  large  number  that  are  help- 
ing the  development  of  Bolivia.  Chileans  are  said  to  pos- 
sess two-thirds  of  the  Oruro  mines.  The  particular  com- 
pany owning  the  Socavon  de  la  VHrgen  is  named  the  Com- 
paiiia  Minera  de  Oruro,  and  was  formed  in  Santiago  de 
Chile  some  thirty-nine  years  ago. 

To-day  the  Compania  minera  de  Oruro  works  with  a 
capital  of  one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  its  dividends  being 
15  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  The  Board  of  Directors  resid- 
ing at  Santiago  de  Chile  have  equipped  the  mine  properly 
and  attend  to  its  development  on  business  lines;  they  do 
not  pay  higher  dividends  in  extraordinary  prosperous  years, 
but  keep  a  reserve  fund,  necessary  to  entities  of  all  kinds, 
be  they  associations  or  nations,  since  hard  times  are  a 
perpetual  menace. 

Improving  processes  and  pushing  ahead  their  work- 
ings, the  Socavon  engineers  have  excavated  down  to  1,300 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  town,  and  arranged  a  perfect 
distribution  of  their  electric  power,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  adoption  of  compressed  air  has  perfected  tunnelling 
methods.  Over  60,000  tons  of  ore  a  year  are  obtained  from 
the  different  pits,  and  the  mill  in  use  is  modem  especially 
as  regards  its  concentrating  machinery  for  tin-ore  dressing. 
A  production  of  1,200  ton?  of. tin  Concentrates  is  recorded 
as  yielding  66  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin,  six  hundred  thousand 
ounces  fine  silver,  twenty-five  tons  copper  and  five  hundred 
ounces  of  gold.  ' 

The  works  made  in  present  times  on  the  Socavon  de  la 
Virgen  run  and  dip  away  from*  the  city  of  Oruro.  They 
include  about  10  miles  of  shafts  and  galleries,  with  their 
stairways  jand  "chimeneas."*' There' are  nine  levels  below 
the  level  of  Oruro  and  five  above.  Below  the  city  of  Oruro 
the  lowest  level  is  twelve  hundred  feet. 
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The  veins  found  thus  far  vary  in  width  from  six  inches 
to  ten  feet,  and  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  there  are  80,000 
tons  of  ore  in  sight,  with  a  gross  value  of  $2,000,000  gold. 

San  Jos6  de  Oniro. — Some  two  kilometers  from  the  city 
of  Oruro,  there  is  a  group  of  mines  named  San  Jose  de 
Oruro.  It  includes  87  hectareas  of  land,  with  eight  veins : 
De  San  Jose,  Jallpa,  La  Ignorada,  Alacranes,  Union  Yan- 
dui,  Demasias,  La  Flamenca  and  Kori-Goya. 

This  mining  property  belongs  to  a  corporation  formed 
in  191 1,  under  the  name  "San  Jose  de  Oruro  y  Alantana," 
and  it  owns  also  544  hectareas  at  Poopo,  where  the  metal- 
lurgic  plant  of  the  company  is  located.  The  Poopo  prop- 
erty includes  several  veins:  Chanarcillo  I  and  Chanarcillo 
II,  Dos  Amigos,  Merceditas,  Rosita,  San  Francisco,  Santa 
Rosa,  Vista,  Calasaya,  La  Corona,  San  Agustin,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, San  Fernando  and  Pampa  Rosario. 

With  a  capital  of  £4,000,000  sterling,  or  say  $2,000,000 
U.  S.  currency,  invested  in  these  mines,  it  has  been  possible 
to  equip  the  plant  properly  and  obtain  during  three  years, 
1914,  191 5  and  1916,  over  46,035  kilos  of  fine  silver,  and 
this  explains  that  the  shares  of  the  Company  are  now  worth 
about  £1  each. 

The  San  Jose  de  Oruro  Company  is  said  to  own  one  of 
the  richest  metalliferous  deposits  of  the  region. 

The  Uncia  Mines. — The  great  deposits  of  Uncia,  Hua- 
nuni,  Kami  and  Japo,  determined  the  foundation  of  the 
Banco  Mercantil  in  Oruro,  and  this  business  centre  soon 
grew  to  cover  with  its  branches  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  Po- 
tosi,  Sucre,  Tupisa,  Tarija  and  Antofagasta,  this  last  pointy 
of  course,  in  the  neighboring  republic  of  Chile. 

The  Potosi  Region. — ^A  house  of  moles :  that  is  the  Hill 
of  the  Holly  Ghost  or  "Espiritu  Santo,"  in  the  province  of 
Bustillos,  Department  of  Potosi,  where  the  Uncia  claims 
conceal  their  fantastic  abundance. 

The  summit  of  the  hill  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  4,500  meters 
high,  and  the  "Patino"  shaft  opens  its  mouth  450  meters 
below  the  summit.  From  2,000  to  3,000  men  labor  m  the 
mines,  plants,  transportation  of  ores,  etc. 

Two  ferry-cables  climb  the  Patino  shaft  and  the  Juan 
del  Valle  pit.  The  little  wagons  of  the  former  carry  10 
quintals  of  46  kilos  each,  and  the  cars  of  the  latter  carry 
only  five.  The  main  veins  have  been  christened  with  sug- 
gestive names :    "Victoria,"  "Animas,"  "San  Miguel,"  *'De- 
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masias,"  "Salnadora/*  "Inca,"  etc.  The  first  to  produce 
was  that  called  '']\i^n  del  Valle"  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  an  old  Spanish  miner  of  the  Colonial  days.  Then  came 
"La  Salvadora,"  considered  by  all  as  the  pinnacle  of  Mr. 
Patino's  triumph.  This  vein  was  discovered  in  1890.  Six 
years  later  the  claim  was  delimited  and  Mr.  Patino  began 
to  work  it.  In  1900  the  richest  part  of  the  vein  was  en- 
countered, and  by  improving  systems  and  speeding  up  the 
(frilling,  *Xa  Salvadora"  soon  became  the  largest  tin  pro- 
ducer in  Bolivia.  In  1910  neighboring  veins  were  acquired, 
augmenting  the  production  of  the  zone.  At  present  the 
levels  are  411  meters  below  the  old  adit  of  "La  Salvadora," 
and  a  new  gallery  two  kilometers  long,  named  "Socavon 
Patino,"  communicates  the  383  level  with  the  east  brow^ 
of  the  "Serrania."  At  the  foot  of  this  ridge  of  mountains 
the  treatment  of  the  ores  is  done  in  great  concentration 
plants  connected  with  the  pit-heads  by  the  ferry-cables  as 
above  described. 

From  1896  the  Uncia  mines  have  produced  more  than 
2,000,000  Spanish  quintals  of  cassiterite  concentrates  with 
62  per  cent.,  on  the  average,  of  tin.  The  maximum  pro- 
duction was  reached  in  1914,  with  260,460  quintals.  During 
eleven  years,  from  1905  to  1915,  the  amount  of  concentrates 
exported  was  1,670,460  quintals,  which  is  equivalent  to  47,- 
887  metric  tons  of  metallic  tin  that  is,  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  production  of  Bolivia  during  the  same  period. 
The  famous  mines  of  Erzgezirge,  in  Saxony,  cannot  com- 
pare with  this  record.  An  official  report  says  that  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1916  Uncia  yielded  about  20,000 
quintals  of  tin  concentrates  of  63  per  cent.,  and  a  large 
amount  of  wolfram  has  also  been  obtained ;  this  new  in- 
dustry has  developed  in  view  of  the  present  demand  for 
the  mineral,  and  the  abundance  of  tungstic  acid  in  the  con- 
stituents of  minerals  extracted  from  Uncia, 

The  acquisition  of  the  Huanuni  mines,  located  in  the 
Department  of  Oruro,  was  accomplished  a  few  years  ago, 
at  a  price  of  nearly  eight  million  bolivianos.  During  the 
four  or  five  years  that  these  deposits  have  been  worked  by 
the  new  owner  great  improvements  have  been  introduced 
in  systems,  processes  and  machinery.  The  Pozoconi  hill, 
4,650  meters  high,  is  yielding  large  tributes  of  tin,  and  on 
account  of  its  rich  veins  and  ores,  any  extraction  producing 
about  4  per  cent,  is  considered  poor  and  is  discarded.     In 
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some  other  places  such  a  yield  would  be  heartily  welcome. 
The  Huanuni  region  is  as  yet  unexplored  in  its  Western 
laps,  but  the  Eastern  proclivities  are  already  producing 
large  quantities  of  tin.  English  engineers  operate  Huanuni 
under  the  general  management  of  the  Patiiio  interests. 

There  is  also  the  Kami  mine,  acquired  in  191 1.  The 
price  for  it  was  eight  hundred  thousand  bolivianos,  and  the 
metal  obtained  there  is  wolfram.  The  Department  of  Co- 
chabamba  is  rich  in  tungstic  acid  and  Kami  has  a  large 
quantity  of  it  in  addition  to  its  tin  ores.  Over  300  quintals 
of  46  kilos  are  daily  subject  to  the  concentrating  process 
in  the  Kami  plant,  and  ores  are  always  found  about  70  per 
cent.  rich. 

Crold. — The  distribution  of  the  metallic  belts  in  .Bolivia 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  geologists,  Raimondi 
having  made  the  statement  that  the  Bolivian  plateau  "is  a 
silver  table  supported  by  gold  columns." 

The  gold-bearing  belt  of  the  country  is  divided  into 
three  regions.  The  first  extends  from  the  western  bound- 
aries of  the  Republic  in  the  Inambari  basin  to  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  upper  Paraguay.  This  region  embraces  the 
whole  mountainous  section  of  the  Provinces  of  Caupolican, 
Muiiecas,  Laracaja,  Cercado,  Yungas,  Inquisivi,  and  Loai- 
za  in  the  Department  of  La  Paz ;  thence  it  continues  through 
the  Department  of  Cochabamba  and  ends  at  the  Santa 
Cruz  Paraguayan  boundary. 

The  second  region  starts  in  Lopez,  extending  south 
through  the  Provinces  of  Chayanta,  Sur  Chichas  (Depart- 
ment of  Potosi),  Mendez  (Tarija),  Cinti  and  Acero  (Chu- 
quisaca),  as  far  as  Santa  Cruz  plains-  The  third  region, 
which  perhaps  is  the  richest,  extends  towards  the  north- 
west of  the  Republic  as  far  as  Carabaya,  Peru,  and  the 
head  of  the  rivers  Madre  de  Dios,  Acre  and  Purus. 

For  centuries  the  placers  of  Tipuani  and  Suches  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  prospectors  and  at  present,  among 
the  hundreds  of  mining  concessions,  are  foremost. 

Not  all  the  placers  and  mines  referred  to  are  under 
actual  exploitation,  many  of  them  being  idle  because  of 
the  lack' of  capital,  and  thus  affording  a  good  opportunity 
for  new  applicants  for  mining  concessions. 

The  amount  of  gold  exported  from  Bolivia  cannot  be 
determined    exactly,    because    most   of    the   production    is 
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smuggled  out  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  small  tax  of 
twenty  cents  on  each  ounce  exported. 

There  are,  besides  the  large  mines  in  actual  operation, 
hundreds  of  new  mines,  all  of  them  very  rich  in  tin  or  cop- 
per, silver,  gold,  wolfram,  bismuth,  etc.,  in  the  possession 
of  the  original  prospectors,  who  have  no  money  to  invest 
in  machinery  and  cannot  pay  the  amount  of  labor  necessary 
for  the  rapid  development  of  their  mines ;  and  work  is  car- 
ried on  only  on  the  smallest  scale  and  with  the  most  primit- 
ive methods. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  average  production  of  gold 
in  Bolivia  has  been  in  excess  of  300  kilograms  annually, 
valued  at  572,000  bolivianos. 

MINING  LAW. 

In  Bolivia  the  mining  laws  are  liberal.  All  foreigners 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  rights  as  the  natives.  Any 
person  having  legal  capacity  to  contract  may  ask  for  as 
many  as  thirty  mineral  concessions  (pertenecias).  The 
measurement  for  each  concession  is  fixed  at  100  square 
meters  (about  327  square  feet),  in  the  direction  desired  by 
the  applicant  and  indefinitely  in  depth. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows!  Any  person  finding 
deposits,  placers,  veins,  etc.,  must  make  application  to  the 
Prefect  of  the  Department  in  which  the  claim  is  situated, 
accompanying  the  application  with  a  sketch  showing  clearly 
the  position  in  regard  to  adjoining  claims.  The  application 
must  be  filed  on  stamped  paper  of  the  value  of  10  bolivianos 
(about  $4.00.)  The  Prefect,  after  having  published  the  ap- 
plication in  the  papers  for  some  time  to  see  if  there  is  any 
opposition  to  the  claim,  shall  issue  the  decree  of  concession 
and  the  applicant  becomes  the  owner  of  the  mine,  paying 
the  annual  tax  of  5  bolivianos  (about  $2.00  American 
money)  for  each  pertenencia. 

An  application  is  considered  abandoned  if  the  survey 
and  setting  of  landmaks  are  not  made  within  70  days  from 
the  first  publication.  Any  pei<son  may  denounce  tM 
abandonment  of  an  application,  asking  to  be  granted  the 
same,  when  the  owner  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  laws 
relating  to  the  matter,  or  the  owner  of  the  concession  has 
failed  to  pay  the  yearly  tax  or  patent  fee. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  get  a  special  permission  for  pros- 
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pecting  as  any  person  may  do  so,  giving  notice  to  the 
authorities  of  the  district  in  which  he  intends  to  prospect. 
The  importation  of  machinery  and  tools  for  mining  pur- 
poses is  free  of  duty. 

Congress  enacted  in  Januar>,  1918,  a  law  prescribing 
that  mines  in  operation  shall  not  be  adjudicable,  and  shall 
continue  to  be  worked  in  accordance  with  local  usages.  The 
same  law  confirms  all  mining  rights  established  by  law. 

In  1914  the  Government  of  Bolivia  withdrew  the  25 
per  cent,  export  duty  on  nonconcentrated  copper  ores.  This 
fact,  as  well  as  the  rising  value  of  copper,  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  industry,  and  each  recent  year  shows  a  large 
increase  in  production.  In  191 4,  8,667  metric  tons  (ore 
and  barrilla)  were  exported;  the  191 5  returns  showed  23,- 
813  tons,  and  in  1916  the  exportations  reached  29,000  tons. 
One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  Bolivian  growth,  as  else- 
where, is  the  large  number  of  small  producers  who  have 
contributed  to  the  total  output,  and  also  to  the  increased 
North  American  capital  which  is  operating  some  of  the 
most  important  copper  properties.  Lack  of  adequate  ship- 
ping facilities  On  the  Arica-La  Paz  railroad  is  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  greater  production — the  copper  could  not 
be  transported  to  the  coast  as  fast  as  mined. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  rather  rudimentary  agriculture  of  the  country  is  at 
present  limited  to  the  production  of  coca,  food  of  the 
Indians  and  used  for  the  extract  of  cocaine;  coffee,  cacao, 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  rice  and  quina.  The  great  territory 
has  also  splendid  lands  for  cattle-raising,  and  this  industry 
is  considered  very  promising.  As  soon  as  the  railroad  con- 
nection with  Argentine  is  established,  Bolivia  will  free 
herself  from  her  actual  dependence  upon  other  countries 
for  foodstuffs  and  other  necessary  articles. 

There  are  already  some  centres  of  commercial  activity 
where  complete  modernization  of  industrial  methods  is 
noticeable.  Bolivians  are  less  conservative  than  one  would 
■expect,  taking  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, far  from  the  coast,  and  the  deficiencies  of  her  transport- 
ation system  before  the  construction  of  the  various  rail- 
ways that  have  now  reached  some  of  the  main  cities.  . 
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PRODUCTION  OF  RUBBER. 

The  average  amount  of  rubber  exported  trom  Bolivia 
is  $4,000,000,  and  this  could  be  greatly  increased  if  more 
capital  and  labor  were  available  for  its  exploitation. 

The  rubber  region  occupies  the  northern  and  eastern 
sections  of  the  Republic ;  along  the  valleys  and  in  the  forests 
of  the  Beni,'  Madre  de  Dios,  Orton,  and  various  other 
water  courses.* 

Ther^  are  many  classes  of  rubber  trees,  but  the  caucho 
and  the  hevea  are  the  only  two  worth  consideration.  The 
former  tree  is  cut  down  in  order  to  extract  the  sap;  the 
latter  is  tapped  at  intervals  for  about  two  years  and  then 
rested  for  a  like  period.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when 
the  age  of  the  tree  is  from  30  to  40  years,  and  many  trees 
yield  for  20  years  or  longer.  Unfortunately  for  Bolivia, 
vast  quantities  of  her  rubber  passes  to  markets  of  the  world 
where  it  becomes  known  by  the  name  of  the  port  from 
whence  it  was  shipped.  The  great  bulk  of  Bolivian  rubber 
passes  down  the  Amazon  to  Para,  and  thereafter  it  is  called 
Para  rubber.  The  world  at  large  never  knows  that  it  was 
produced  in  Bolivian  territory. 

Laborers  in  the  rubber  regions  of  Bolivia  are  very 
scarce,  and  those  available  command  good  wages.  It  costs 
from  $40  to  $50  to  gather  and  prepare  100  pounds  of  rubber 
for  market,  and  to  transport  the  same  quantity  to  the  sea- 
ports requires  an  additional  outlay  varying  from  $15  to  $18. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Guadually  the  vast  eastern  and  southern  plains  will  be 
used  more  extensively  for  grazing  thousands  or  possibly 
millions  of  live  stock.  There  are  now  wild  cattle  roaming 
at  will  through  those  regions  and  enterprising  companies 
will  before  long  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  developing 
the  cattle  industry  on  a  scale  comparable  with  that  of  other 
parts  of  South  America.  Sheep,  horses,  goats,  swine,  and 
other  domestic  animals  could  be  raised  in  far  greater  num- 
bers than  at  present. 

Llamas  and  sheep  thrive  in  the  highlands  of  Bolivia ;  the 
former  are  generally  employed  as  beasts  of  burden,  .the 
horse  and  the  mule  not  being  so  well  adapted  to  hard  moun- 
tain climbing  as  this  sure-footed  beast. 

It  is  estimated  that  Bolivia  has  about  400,000  llamas, 
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and  they  are  worth  $4  to  $10  each.  They  are  also  valuable 
for  their  wool,  flesh  and  bones,  khile  their  manure  is  used 
extensively  for  fuel. 

The  alpaca  also  thrives  in  the  same  region,  and  there 
are  probably  200,000  of  these  animals,  each  producing  10 
to  15  pounds  of  wool  in  two  years.  The  alpaca  is  worth 
from  $50  to  $75.  This  wool  producing  industry  would  be 
placed  on  a  very  profitable  financial  basis  by  capital  and 
good  management. 

Owing  to  her  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  Bo- 
livia has  had  no  chance  of  developing  her  industries  to  a 
large  extent,  despite  the  fact  that  raw  material  is  abundant, 
labor  cheap  and  water  power  available. 

The  most  important  foreign  concerns  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial enterprises  in  Bolivia  are: 

The  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  of  Cochabam- 
ba,  with  headquarters  at  Bolivia.  Capital,  5,000,000  Boli- 
vianos, of  which  1,015,00  Bolivianos  has  been  paid. 

The  National  Match  Factory  of  Bolivia,  Ltd.,  with  main 
office  in  London.    Capital,  $400,000  (American  money). 

RAILROADS. 

In  August,  1914,  there  were  611  kilometers  of  railway 
in  operation.  In  January,  1910,  1,689  kilometers  in  opera- 
tion. Therefore,  for  the  period  of  nearly  four  years  1,078 
kilometers  were  placed  in  public  service.  The  said  1,689 
kilometers  of  railroad  in  operation,  when  added  to  those 
which  were  under  construction,  amounts  to  a  total  of 
:2,26o  kilometers,  as  shown  in  the  following  list: 


IN  OPERATION. 


Km*. 


Antofasasta-Oruro   (926  kilometers)   not  including 

the  branches  and   turn   outs,   Bolivian  Section  486 

Vlacha-La  Paz  29 

Branch  to  Kenko  8 

Branch,   from  Antofagraata  Uyuni-Huanchaoa  38 

Viacha-Oruro  202 

Rio  Mulato   Potosf  174 

Oruro-Cochabamba  205 

Uyiini-Tupiza,  up  to  Atocha  90 

Quillacollo-Cochabamba  18 

Coohabamba-Arani  60 

Arica-Alto  of  "La.  Pas  (439  km.),  Bollylan  section  283 

Quaqui-La  Pas  98 

Macha<caroaroa,  up  to  kilometer  40  40 

Branch  of  the  main  line  of  Arlea  (Corocoro)  8 


Kihnn«ter«  1,689 
(about  1049  miles) 
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UNDER  OOBTSTRUCTION 


Kmh. 


Lia  Quiaca-Tupiza 
Potosf  Sucre 
L*a  Paz  Yungas 
Uyuni  Tupiza 
Machacamarca-Uncia 

(Section 

to 

be 

constructed) 

Kiilometers 
(about  366  r 
Total 

(about  1404  r 

100 
178 
126 
104 
64 

671 

niles) 

2.260 

nlles) 

The  total  cost  of  the  railroads  constructed  by  the  Bolivia 
Railway  Company  amounts  to  £  6,063,393.7.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  railroad  loans  with  regard  to  the  said  capital 
invested  is  punctually  met  by  the  Government. 

On  July  26th,  1910,  the  railroad  from  Oruro  to  Cocha- 
bamba  was  put  into  operation. 

The  railroads  from  La  Quisca  to  Tupiza,  La  Paz  to 
Yungas  and  Potosi  to  Sucre  are  under  construction,  the  first 
two  with  funds  from  loans  obtained  in  Prance  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  last  with  government  funds. 

The  railroad  from  La  Quiaca  to  Tupiza  was  to  be 
complete  on  September  28th  next  year,  in  conformity  with 
the  contract  with  the  builders.  Regarding  the  other  part 
of  this  railroad,  which  is  to  be  built  from  Tupiza  to  Atocha, 
the  Government  has  been  authorized  by  the  National  Con- 
gress to  negotiate  for  £i,ooo,ocx),  guaranteed  by  the  shares 
which  the  State  owns  in  the  National  Bank  (Banco  de  la 
■  Nacion.) 

The  railroad  to  Yungas  was  to  be  in  operation,  as  far 
as  its  first  section  La  Paz-Unduavi  is  concerned,  as  soon 
as  the  material  ordered  for  this  purpose  arrived  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Government  is  considering  the  extending  of  this 
railroad  to  the  Beni  River. 

Materials  were  ordered  from  the  United  States  so  as 
to  lay  the  rails  of  the  first  50  kilometers  of  the  Potosi-Sucre 
railroad  to  the  town  of  Betanzos.  An  Examining  Commis- 
sion was  to  be  organized,  to  decide  as  to  the  extension  of 
this  railroad  to  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Three  trunk  lines  of  railway  connect  La  Paz  with  the 
principal  industrial  cities  of  the  Bolivian  tablelands  and 
with  busy. port  cities  on  the  Pacific.  One  is  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Railway  of  Peru  which,  in  combination  with 
steamers  covering  140  miles  of  the  route  on  Lake  Titicaca, 
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links  the  527  miles  from  La  Paz  to  MoUendo.  From  La  Paz 
to  Arica  is  the  shortest  line,  completed  only  in  1916,  making 
the  distance  between  the  port  and  the  capital  but  280  miles, 
136  miles  of  the  road  being  on  Chilean  territory  and  144 
traversing  Bolivian  soil.  The  Antofagasta  (Chile)  and 
Bolivian  Railway,-  Ltd.,  with  its  trunk  line  of  703  miles 
between  La  Paz  and  Antofagasta  harbor,  is  by  far  the  most 
powerful  factor  in  the  industrial  prosperity  in  Bolivia.  With 
its  branches  in  Bolivia  alone  this  system  has  tapped  the 
riches  of  the  Potosi  mines  and  is  now  pushing  onward  no 
miles  farther  to  Sucre,  the  old  Capital.  A  branch  of  121 
miles  from  Oruro  to  Cochabamba,  was  formally  inaugurated 
on  July,  1917,  thus  opening  up  what  is  known  as  "The 
Granary  of  the  Republic" — ^an  agricultural  region  of  great 
wealth  and  still  greater  future  possibilities. 

A  branch  of  120  miles  connects  Uyuni  with  Tupiza, 
traversing  some  of  the  greatest  mining  centers  of  the  coun- 
try, to  complete  the  gap  of  57  miles  connecting  at  La  Quiaca 
with  the  Northern  Central  Railway  of  Argentina,  creating 
an  international  route  to  the  ports  of  Rosario  and  Buenos 
Aires.  This  system,  with  these  and  other  branches  and 
others  still  in  project,  is  not  only  vital  to  national  progress, 
but  is  the  material  justification  of  no  small  amount  of 
financial  daring  on  the  part  of  the  investors,  as  well  as  a 
series  of  remarkable  engineering  feats.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  a  company  was  formed  in  Broad  Street,  London,  to 
develop  a  small  industrial  railway  for  hauling  shipments 
between  Antofagasta  and  the  big  nitrate  industries  tribut- 
ary to  that  port,  but  finally  the  system  grew  to  an  inter- 
national one  aggregating  about  1,300  miles  in  actual  opera- 
tion. 

The  investment  of  the  Company  represents  a  total  of 
£  12,000,000,  or  about  $60,000,000  in  U.  S.  currency.  To 
build  the  branch  of  108  miles  from  Rio  Mulato  to  Potosi 
cost  the  Company  £1,125,000,  or  $5,625,000,  while  that  from 
Oruro  to  Cochabamba  (121  miles),  cost  an  average  of  $80,- 
000  per  mile.  Most  of  the  rails  of  the  entire  system  are 
laid,  as  one  may  see,  in  the  lofty  tablelands  of  Bolivia 
somewhere  near  12,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

One  of  the  important  lines  of  railway  now  under  con- 
structioi|Ks  the  La  Paz-Coripata,  about  80  miles,  and  thence 
to  proceed  to  Puerto  Braiz,  132  miles,  232  miles  in  length, 
which  connecting  the  Capital  with  Puerto  Braiz  on  the  Rio 
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Beni,  will  give  access  to  a  rich  and  developing  agricultural 
commerce  of  the  "hot  country",  and  best  region  of  rubber, 
while  opening  an  outlet  via  the  Madeira-Amazon  route  for 
closer  connections  with  European  commerce. 

The  Bolivian  Government  signed  a  contract,  in  January, 
1918,  with  an  American  concern,  for  the  construction  of 
the  Yungas  Railroad,  which  will  connect  this  section  with 
Corico  and  the  Beni  River.  The  survey  of  the  line  is  be- 
ing made. 

The  Central  Railway  station  at  La  Paz  has  installed 
novel  electric-automatic  apparatus,  purchased  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  sale  of  tickets  of  admission  to  the  railway 
platform. 

Abnormal  conditions  created  bv  the  world  war  have 
interfered  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from  Potosi 
and  Sucre,  which  was  commenced  in  191 7.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  obtain  sufficient  materials. 

RIVER  TRANSPORTATION. 

In  the  matter  of  river  transportation  Bolivia  is  bounti- 
fully gifted  ;  there  are  12.000  miles  of  navigable  rivers  which 
liave  steamboat  service  into  the  Rio  Paraguay  for  outlet 
\-ia  Asuncion,  Rosario  and  Buenos  Aires ;  and  into  the  Rio 
Madeira  and  via  the  Amazon  to  Para.  Following  are  some 
of  the  principal  river  routes,  showing  their  mileage  for 
steamboat  traffic: 

Affluents  of  the  River  Paraiviiay  system — 

Kio  Parasruav.  frori  L.\k»^  I'boraba  to  Ro  r?rar4  I.IK    mile^ 

Rio  Pilconiavo    froni  Villa  Montes  to  Rio  Parajraav  sj* 

Rio  Bermeio"  from  S>uthern  Bolivia.  acro?<  the  Northern 

Arfrentine  :,-»  Puerto  Bermejo,  «dO 

Confluents  of  Madeira-Amazon  system — 

Rio  Madre  de  Pios,  from  Inambary  to  Rio  B4?n:  TT4    mil«s 

Rio  Beni.    from    Ruo    Ma^ntlla    to    VI Ua    Bella  w; 

Rio  Mamore.   from   Chimore   to  Gaayramertn  5>« 

Rio  Itenex,  from  Puerto  Mv>nte5  to  Rio  Mamor*  l.t>54 

Rio  Itanama.  from  San  Pablo  to  Rio  Iteaex  <2# 

Rio  Sara,   from  La   Estrella   to  Rio  Mamore  S5? 

Rio  Orton.  from  Tehnmann  to  Rio  Ben!  4*« 

The  Desagrnadero  loutflow^  from  Lake  Ttticaca  into 
Poopo  Lake  is  navigable  at  all  times  for  boats  of  500  tons. 

The  Rio  Mamore  is  the  most  frequented  route.  Its 
course  c»ermits  the  direct  transport  of  merchandise  ukI 
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travellers  to  and  from  Santa  Cruz,  an  important  centre  of 
overland  trade.  From  Cochabamba,  the  second  city  in  the 
Republic,  cross-country  despatch  is  made  via  the  Rios  Cha- 
pare,  Chimore  and  Isidoro  by  rafts  manned  by  Yuracare 
Indians,  until  their  confluence  with  the  Mamore,  whence 
from  Trinidad  both  freight  and  passengers  go  by  heavy 
draft  boats. 

Engineers  say  that  a  short  canal  could  be  built,  in  the 
section  of  Bolivia  which  forms  the  backbone  or  water  shed 
between  the  rivers  that  flow  northward  to  the  Amazon 
system  and  those  flowing  southward  toward  the  Plata 
(Itenes  and  Paraguay  branches),  uniting  the  three  greatest 
water-courses  of  the  world. 

A  law  was  passed  in  185 1  by  the  Bolivian  Congress, 
opening  the  rivers  of  the  country  to  the  free  navigation  of 
craft  of  all  nations. 

Lake  Titicaca,  the  largest  in  South  America,  has  an 
area  of  5,187  square  miles,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
Peru  and  Bolivia.  It  is  145  miles  long  and  69  miles  wide, 
but  the  shore  line  is  very  irregular.  Its  average  depth  is 
492  feet  and  the  temperature  of  its  waters,  48°  Fahrenheit. 
The  yearly  rainfall  in  the  Titicaca  region  is  about  78  inches. 

Freight  and  passengers  are  transported  by  small  steam- 
ers diagonally  across  the  lake  from  Puno  to  Guaqui,  the 
latter  being  the  Bolivian  frontier  and  customs  office.  The 
famous  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco  are  situated  ten  miles  away  on 
the  railroad  to  La  Paz. 

Lake  Titicaca  receives  it  waters  largely  from  the  melting 
snows  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  lake's  only  outlet 
is  the  Desaguadero,  which  flows  southward  and  empties  in- 
to Lake  Pampa  Aullagas,  or  Poopo ;  this  lake  is  the  second 
largest  body  of  water  in  Bolivia.  It  is  remarkable,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  from  about  5,000  cubic  meters  of  water  that 
flow  into  it  per  minute,  only  56  cubic  meters  pass  out  of  the 
lake.  An  unknown  subterranean  outlet,  so  it  is  believed, 
aided  by  evaporation,  disposes  of  the  remaining  amount  of 
water.  The  Desaguadero  is  about  200  miles  long  and  is 
navigable  for  small  flat-bottom  steamers.  It  connects  the 
two  lakes. 

HIGHWAYS. 

Statistical  reports  issued  by  the  Geographical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  show  that  there  are  2,073  "I'lcs  of 
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national  highways,  which  are  kept  up  by  municipal  and 
Federal  direction  and  support.  They  are  provided  with 
relay  stations  (postas),  where,  after  a  run  of  i8  or  20  miles, 
tired  mules  are  changed  for  fresh  ones,  and  where  for  a  few 
pence  one  may  rest  over  night.  Where  diligencias  are  run, 
six  or  eight  mules  are  employed  for  each  of  them,  and  the 
service,  for  passengers,  baggage  and  mail,  is  very  much  like 
the  overland  express  of  the  Stage  Coach  which  served  the 
advent  of  railroads.  One  cannot  think  of  these  carreteras 
in  the  Andes  without  recalling  the  traditional  highways  of 
the  Incas,  which  centuries  ago  ran  for  more  than  1,000 
miles  between  Cuzco  and  Quito,  with  relay  stations,  whence 
the  runners  passed  messages  and  packets  to  refreshed 
comrades  who,  like  Phidippides  of  old,  sped  them  on  to  the 
next  in  waiting. 

An  automobile  road  is  to  be  constructed  between  Tarija 
and  the  village  of  Villazon,  both  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  Bolivia,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  April  loth, 
1918. 

The  National  government  has  commissioned  a  Bolivian 
engineer  to  make  as  early  as  possible  a  survey  of  a  wagon 
road  from  Sucre  to  Arani,  for  which  an  appropriation  ot 
100,000  bolivianos  has  been  made.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct this  highway  so  that  it  can  be  used  from  automobile 
traffic.  When  completed  this  road  will  place  Sucre  two 
days  from  Cochabamba  and  will  avoid  the  detour  through 
Potosi  and  Mulatos. 

A  motor  car  service  is  to  be  established  from  Riberalta 
to  the  southern  end  of  the  railroad  from  Madeira  to  Ma- 
more,  at  Guayaramerin,  following  the  old  road  that  for  some 
time  has  been  used  as  a  commercial  outlet.  The  distance 
is  about  65  miles,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  new  road  will 
facilitate  the  transportation  of  raw  products  which  at  the 
present  time  are  carried  down  the  Beni  River  to  the  Ma- 
more.  Riberalta  is  in  the  extreme  northern  region  of  Boli- 
via, and  is  an  important  rubber  center. 

A  law  was  promulgated  granting  a  subsidy  of  30,000 
bolivianos  to  an  automobile  company  for  the  establishment 
of  an  automobile  service  between  Sucre  and  Arani.  The 
company  will  attend  to  repairing  and  maintenance  of  the 

road. 

Authorities  of  the  Department  of  Cochabamba  recently 
inaugurated  service  on  the  New  Highway  linking  Parotani, 
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the  terminal  point  of  the  electrical  line  from  Cochabamba, 
with  the  town  of  Yapacari.  The  latter  is  the  capital  of  the 
Province  of  the  same  name,  and  the  new  road  will  be  an 
important  agent  in  the  commercial  progress  of  the  place, 
giving  a  much  quicker  route  to  the  thriving  city  of  Cocha- 
bamba. 

Officials  of  the  Banco  Agrandona,  Sucre,  have  arranged 
a  loan  of  250,000  bolivianos  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  highway  between  Sucre  and  Monteagudo, 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  exact  figures  of  the  foreign  commerce  are  impos- 
sible to  obtain,  except  in  bulk,  because  Bolivia  has  no  ports, 
and  its  exports  and  imports  have  necessarily  to  go  through 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Peru,  Paraguay,  or  Chile.  Therefore, 
a  certain  amount  of  Bolivian  products  reach  their  destina- 
tions labelled  as  Chilena,  Brazilian,  Argentinian,  etc.,  and, 
in  the  same  way,  many  articles  destined  for  Bolivia,  but 
introduced  by  any  of  the  countries  surrounding  her,  are 
listed  in  the  country  of  their  origin,  as  intended  for  the 
country  through  which  they  pass. 

The  foreign  trade  in  ten  years,  in  American  dollars : 

Year  Imports  Exportii  Total 

1908  15.915,064  19,080.991  34.996.056 

1909  14.405.407  24,868.142  39.273.549 

1910  19,032.934  29.492.637  48.525.571 

1911  22.764.849  32.226,156  54.991.005 

1912  19.308.606  35.147.964  54,456.470 

1913  21.357,505  36.551.390  57.908.895 

1914  15,606.876  25.662.447  41.169.323 
1916  8,804.081  37.132.037  45.936,118 

1916  12.128.303        39.679.072        51.707.375 

1917  13.057.241        61.535,781        74.573,022 

Exports  of  that  country  in  1917  amounted  to  151,797,031 
kilos,  valued  at  157,743^54  bolivianos,  and  the  imports, 
147,267,237  kilos  valued  at  33,480,831  bolivianos. 

The  total  figures  in  1916  were  as  follows: 

Imports:  138,894,428  kilogramos.  31,098,215.76  bo- 
livianos. 

Exports:  118,685,614  kilogramos.  101,484,800.23  bo- 
livianos, as  compared  with  the  year  191 5,  the  imports  there- 
fore, were  increased  5.9%  in  weight  and  7.4%  in  value. 
Likewise  the  exports  showed  an  increase  of  33.5%  in  quant- 
ity and  55.4%  in  value.    The  enormous  increase  in  value  as 
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compared  with  weight  is  due  to  the  abnormally  high  prices 
of  goods  exported. 

The  exports,  by  countries,  of  the  principal  groups  of 
products  in  1917  were,  in  Bolivian  money: 

LilTe  Food  Raw  MaBV-  Gold  and 

Stock         Htuttm  Materials  factiurca .  mUtof 


Great 

Britain        113  60  87,412,710.3/  1,924.00  2.907.687.71 

United 

States          ^        282.40  68,841,274.01  6.684.00  3.058,064.64 

Frrance 4,288,794.01     

Chile  23.636.00  64.606.86  1,822,674.77  1,097.624.59  46,638.27 

Argrentlna  1,569.508.00  16,436.60  822,169.06  21,664.98  4.000-00 

Peru                 530.00  288,463.23  35,101.45  6.872.40 

Urugua^y 208.087.00     

Brazil  168,840.00        200  00  28,997.10     

Spain 17,176.46  100.00      

Mexico 3.882.00      

Portugal 2.240.00     

Italy                16.00      2,200.00      

Pto.    Rico 1.175.00      


Totals      1,761.983.00  71,084.46     148.732,566.69    1.169,257.02     6.023,162.92 

The  Bolivian  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  in 
1917,  as  given  by  the  Bolivian  government,  were  as  follows : 


W^elffht  IM  Volume  In 

kllo«  BollTlan  moaer 


Coffee  353  282 

Cattle    hides  387.217  309.774 

Goat    hides  6.918  3.560 

Sheep    hides  46,808  9,161 

Tiser  skins  867  2,246 

Llama  skins  784  398 

Animal   hair  14  7 

Cinchona  36,164  31.647 

Matico  leaves  3,657  4.448 

Rubber   (fine  quality)  3.102.242  8.966,031 

Rubber    (medium   quality)        1.674,006  3.661.896 

Rubber   (lower  quality)  151.388  826.668 

Unrefined  copper                     *      2.056.662  1.698,702 

Copper   bars  2,596  1.873 

Coi>per  ore  18.142  16.348 

Lead   ore  64.811  28,366 

Zine  or«  4.066  4.826 

Unrefined    tin  14.889.360  26.638.844 

Tin  bars  46.687  112.939 

Bismuth    bars  1.779  22.620 

Unrefined    bismuth  8.591  53.993 

Unconcentrated    bisgiuth  93  263 

Wolfram  1,934,057  6,892.926 

AnJtlmony  ore  2.511.006  1.978,691 

Antimony   bars  4,494  4.782 

Unconcentrated    copper  14,451,945  3.446.726 

Alpaca   wool  32,788  68.854 

Sheep  wool  67,759  60,983 

Llama  wool  7,376  6,900 

Manufactures  6,584 

Silver   ore  12.457,701  1,560,894 

Silver  sulphides  28,102  344.194 

Silver  bullion  171,052  869.327 

Silver  63  1,843 

Silver  coins  6.6»7  281.805 
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The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  Unittd  States 
into  Bolivia,  are  shown  in  the  following  list  given  out  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington : 


Aerrl cultural   implements:   Plows. 

$1,610;    All    other.    |2.447. 

Blackinsr,  shoe  paste,  etc.,  $4,642. 

Brass,  articles  made  from.  $7,679. 

Breadstuffb:  Oatmeal.  33.084  lbs., 

$2,266;  Preparations  for  table 
food.  $12,970;  Rice,  2334,100 
lbs..  $8,402;  Wheat  flour.  27.726 
bbls..  $168,347;  All  other.  $1,449. 

Bronse.  manufactures  of,  $738. 

Brushes,    $2,691. 

Buttona,  and  parts  of.  $4,437. 

Candles.  21.678  lbs..  $3,841. 

Automobiles:  Commercial,  20, 
$48,600;  Passenger.  141.  $100.- 
161;  Parts  of  (not  Includingr 
engrinesL    -etc.).     $11^^864. 

Cara  for  steam  railroa^ds  (except 
passengrer),  $11,887;  Cars  for 
other  railways.  $133,482;  Wheel- 
barrows, etc.,  $6,967;  All  other. 
$6,878. 

C«tm«nt.  hydraulic,  .1,227  bbls.. 
$1,781. 

Chemicals,  drues.  dyes,  and  me- 
dicines: Acids.  $4,423;  Calcium 
carbide.  9,932  lbs..  $364;  Medi- 
cines, patent  or  proprietary. 
$13,208;  Soda,  salts,  and  pre- 
parations of.  $9,661;  All  other, 
$29,334. 

Clocks,   and  parts  of,   $3,093. 

Coal,  anthracite.  196  tons,  $2,069; 
Coke.    ^8    tons,    $6,899. 

■Confectionery,  $611. 

Copper:  Wire.  8,346  lbs.,  $2,713. 
All  other  manufactures  of.  $12.- 
607. 

Cork,   manufactures   of.   $7,606. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of:  Cloths: 
Unbleached,  3,270.866  yards, 
$238,487;  Bleached,  2.118,663 
yds..  $166,228.  Colored:  Printed, 
691,680  yds.,  66.816;  Dyed  in 
the  piece,  136.676  yds.,  $14,671; 
All  other,  2,004,846  yds.,  $224,- 
298. 

Wearingr  apparel:  Corsets,  $827; 
Knit  flTOOds,  $63,486;  All  other. 
$21,108;  Yarn,  $30,458;  AH 
other,   $60,325. 

[Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware, 
$6,676. 

Electrical  machinery,  appliances, 
etc.:  Insulated  wire  and  cables. 
$3,346;  Lamps — Incandescent — 
M)etal  filament,  9,812,  $2,465; 
Motors,  $6,792;  AH  other.  $17.- 
192. 

Explosives:     Cartridges,    loaded. 

$23,768;  Dyhamite,   292.600  lbs.. 

$72,044;  Gunpowder.  25,676  lbs., 

$12,556;    AH    other.    $42,217. 

Fibers,     vegretable.     and     textile 


grras.<3es,  etc.:  Bags,  $3,118; 
Cordagre.  38,861  lbs.,  $5,376; 
Twine,  $3,802;  All  other.  $6,124. 

Pish:  Dried  cod,  haddock,  etc.. 
46.438  lbs..  $7,735;  Salmon, 
canned.  122.092  lbs.,  $11,764; 
Other,  except  salmon  and  shell- 
fish, $3,128;  OystOTS^  $2,4'63; 
Other,  $5,118;  All  other  fish 
and  fish  products,   $451. 

Fruits:  Berries.  $22;  Preserved, 
canned,  $2,654;  All  other,  $1,- 
494;  Nuts,   $117. 

Glass    and    glassware:      Window. 

box,  60  sq.  ft.,  2,460.  $9,220;  All 
other,    $10,249. 

Grease,    lubricating,    $5,464. 

Hops,    28.833    lbs.,    $7,834. 

India    rubber,    manufactures    of: 
Belting,      hose,      etc.,      $15,235 
Tires:    For  automobiles,  $9,187; 
All     other,    $3,803;     All     other 
manufactures  of  rubber.  $3,393. 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 
Bar  Iron.  169,232  lbs.,  $6,972; 
Steel  bars  or  rods.  162.340  lbs.. 
$7,282;  Rivets,  nuts,  bolts,  etc.. 
41.107  lbs..  $3,873;  Locks.  $5,- 
953;  Hinges  and  other  hard- 
ware, $13,775. 


Cuttlery.   $8,634. 

Lavatories    and 

All    other,    $10.- 


Castingei,  $6,939; 

Enamel    ware: 
sinks,    $2,136; 
573. 

Firearms.  $9,850. 

Air-  mopressing  machinery.  $4.- 
865. 

Cash    registers.   4,    $1,024. 

Elevators  and.  elevator  ma- 
chinery.   $2,750. 

Engine.s.  and  parts  of:  Locomot- 
ive— Electric.  1.  $2,087;  Sta- 
tionary— Gasoline,  39.  $4,122: 
All   other,  and  parts  of.   $2,774. 

Mining  machinery.   $74,000. 

Printing  presses.  $713. 

Pumps  and  pumping  machinery. 
$10,178 

.Sewing  machines.   $7,207. 

Typewriting   machines.   $29,920. 

All   other  machinery,   $29,942. 

Cut  nails  and  spikes,  45,370  lbs., 
$1,443. 

Railroad  spikes.  110.991  lbs..  $.?,- 
856. 

MMre  nails,  172,348  lbs..  $9,602; 
•Ml  other  (including  tacks). 
52.219   lbs..    $4,984. 

Pipes  and  fittings:  Cast.  75.448 
lbs..  $3,345:  Wrought.  191,601 
lb.s..    $13,541. 

Rails  for  railways  of  steel,  228 
.tons,    $10,787. 

Railway    trac   material.    $4,219. 
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Soal«s  and  balances,  |2,667. 
Galvanized  iron  and  steel  sheets, 

807.083    lbs.,    $18,608. 
Ste61    plates,    160.936    lbs.,    $6,686. 
Steel  sheets,  107,121  lbs.,  $4,868. 
Stoves,     rangres,     and     parts     of, 

$2,228. 
Structural  iron  and  steel,  49  tons, 

$5,185. 

Tin  plates,  terneplates,  etc..  426.- 
124    lbs..    $30,185. 

Hammers  and  hatches,  $3,364. 

Shovels  and  spades,  $4,505;  All 
other  tools,   $23,646. 

Wire:  Barbed.  45,683  lbs.,  $2,248; 
Other.   311,623   lbs.,   $13,248. 

Woven-wlre  fencing:,  $3,747;  All 
other,  $20,432;  All  oth-er  manu- 
factures of  wire,   $42,630. 

Lamps,  except  electric.  $4,013. 
Lead,   manufactures   of,    $2,823. 
Leather      ana      tanned      skins: — 

Belting,    $8,861;   Patent.    $5,024. 

Upper  leather:     Calf,  64,089  sq. 

ft,    $27,281;    GJazed    kid.    etc.. 

57.150  sq.  ft..  $19,208;  All  other. 

3.420. 
All  other  leather.  $1,517. 
Boots    and    sihoes:    Men's.     3,671 

pair«,    $10,919;    All    other.    1,461 

pairs.    $1,667. 
All  other  manufacturer  of  leather, 

$2,252. 
Beef     products:     Tallow,     56,000 

lbs..  $6,020;  All  other.  $878. 
Hog:  products:     Lard.  79,058  lbs., 

$13,526;   All  other,   $762. 
Lard  compounds,  etc.,  157.050  lbs., 

$22,607. 
Stearin   from   animal  fats.   57.506 

lbs,.    $10,978;       All    other    fats. 

$881. 
Milk,  condensed.  376,692  lbs..  $43.- 

205;  All  other  milk.  $2,407. 
Pianos,     28.      $6,233;     All     other 

musical  InfiTtruments,  $1,525. 

200    sails..     $36,026;    Naphthas 

$22,199.   Lubricating,   etc..   120,- 

llluminatins,       194,573       galls., 

(iTHoIIne.    18.443    galls.,    $4,494; 
Oll.s:      Mineral,      refined,      etc. — 


and  llffht0  products,  etc.,  239,- 

200  galls..  $59,797. 
Vegetable  Oils:     Cottonseed,   43.- 

855   lbs..   $6,123;   Linseed,   2,57» 

gaUs..   $2,353;  All  other,  $6,862. 
Ready-mixed    paints.    802    gaUs.. 

$1,236. 

White  lead.   250.571   lbs.,   $23,688; 

All  other  paints,  $7,095. 
Books^  maps.    etc..   $7,342. 
Pa<per  hangings,  $3,540. 
Playing  cards,   $2,903. 
Printing     paper:       News     print, 

470.277   lbs.,   $18,650;   All  other, 

190,292    lbs..    $15,537. 
Wrapping  paper.  31,211   lbs.,  $2,- 

434. 
Writing     paper     and     envelopes. 

$10,112;  All  other  paper.  $5,987. 
Paraffin,  etc..  1,385,207  lbs.,  $85.- 

045. 
Perfumeries    cosmetics,  etc.,  $3.- 

685. 
Phonographs,  graphophones.  etc.. 

472.  $9,464;  Records  and  mate- 
rials for  same.  $2,899. 
Seeds,  $4,077. 
Shoe  findings,   $4,664. 
Silk,    manufactures    of,    $2,256. 
Soap:   Toilet,  $15,914;  Other.  113,- 

646    lbs.,   $5,781. 

Malt    liquors,     in     bottles,     2,795 

doz.    qts.,    $4,246. 
Whiskey — Rye,    2,323     pf.     galls.. 

$4,950. 
All    other    spirits,    98    pf.    galls., 

$200. 
All  other  liquors.  $1,728. 
Sugar,  refln-ed,  9,220  lbs..  $818. 
Surgical  appliances.  $3,967. 
Type,   588   lbs.,   $266. 
Vegetables,   $3,441. 
Lumber— ^boards,     etc. — fir.,      820 

M.  ft.,  $10,015. 
All  other  lumber,  $3,210. 
Furniture,   $16,284. 
All  other  manufactures  of  wood, 

$11,296. 
Wool,  manufactures  of,   $51,383. 

All  other  articles.  $42,305. 


A  law  has  been  enacted  by  Congress  and  promulgated 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  foreign  alcoholic  liquors  and  relating  the  taxes  on  liquors 
of  this  class  manufactured  in  the  country.  The  President 
is  empowered,  however,  to  authorize  the  importation  of 
alcohol  for  account  of  the  national  treasury  to  the  extent  of 
supplying  the  deficiencies  of  domestic  production  within  the 
following  limits:  In  1918  up  to  1,200,000  liters;  in  1919  up 
to  1,000,000  liters;  in  1920  up  to  750,000  liters,  and  in  1921 
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up  to  500,000  liters.  Denatured  alcohols  intended  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  and  domestic  use  may  be  imported  upon 
the  payment  of  a  specific  duty  of  20  centavos  per  liter  or  per 
kilo,  respectively.  Domestic  denatured  alcohol  is  not  tax- 
able but  must  be  colored. 


CUSTOM  TARIFF. 


The  financial  situation  has  compelled  the  government 
of  Bolivia  to  make  frequent  and  important  changes  in  the 
custom  tariff,  from  which  a  large  portion  of  the  revenue 
is  derived.  It  would  be  useless,  therefore,  to  insert  here 
the  tariff  as  it  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  this  book  going 
to  press.  Import  duties  have  been  increased  recently  and 
are  quite  heavy  at  the  present  time.  All  import  duties  are 
paid  in  Bolivian  money.  Arms  pay  a  fixed  amount  apiece ; 
explosives,  by  the  kilo ;  beverages,  if  bottled,  by  the  dozen 
bottles ;  otherwise,  by  the  kilo,  or  liter,  or  ad  valorem.  Most 
articles,  including  foodstuffs,  building  material ;  glassware, 
earthen  ware,  chinaware ;  leather  and  manufactures ;  drugs, 
paints,  soap,  woods  and  manufactures,  metals  and  manu- 
factures; papers  and  its  manufactures;  tobacco,  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  rug^,  hosiery,  cotton  clothing,  ^\nool  manu- 
factures, etc. 

Furs,  jewlery,  watches,  clocks,  women  hats,  millinery, 
phonographs  and  a  few  other  articles  pay  at  valorem. 

Men's  hats;  untrimmed  women's  hats,  underwear,  caps, 
canes,  boots  and  shoes  and  a  few  other  articles  pay  by  the 
dozen. 

The  following  information  about  requirements  in  con- 
sular invoices  and  other  documents  will  be  of  use  to  Amer- 
ican exporters  doing  business  with  Bolivia: 

Shipments  to  Bolivia  may.be  made  in  transit  via  Chile, 
Peru,  Brazil,  and  Argentina.  No  through  bills  of  lading  are 
issued.  Shipments  via  Mollendo,  Peru,  require  six  copies 
of  consular  invoices.  Five  are  required  for  shipments  via 
Antofagasta  and  Arica,  Chile ;  Para  and  Manaos,  cia  Ama- 
zonas;  Brazil,  and  also  via  Cornuba  and  Puerto  Suarez,  by 
the  Paraguay  and  Plate  Rivers  and  Buenos  Aires  Argen- 
tina. Consular  invoices  must  be  written  in  Spanish,  and 
must  be  forwarded  together  with  the  bills  of  lading,  com- 
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mercial  invoices,  and  other  documents  to  prove  the  actual 
market  value  of  the  merchandise.  Only  one  sopy  of  the 
consular  invoice  is  returned  to  the  shipper.  The  consular 
invoices  must  contain  the  name  of  the  consignee  at  the  place 
of  transhipment,  the  name  of  the  consignee  in  the  Bolivian 
city  or  town  of  destination,  and  the  net  and  gross  weight  in 
kilos»  If  there  is  no  custom  house  at  the  place  to  which 
goods  are  consigned,  the  custom  house  of  destination  also 
must  be  specified  in  the  consular  invoice. 

The  Bolivian  custom  houses  are  located  at  La  Paz,  Oru- 
ro,  Villazon,  Puerto  Suarez,  Uyuni,  Yacuiba,  Villa  Bella, 
Cobija-,  Manoa,  and  Guajara  Merim.  For  fire  arms,  am- 
munition, etc.,  a  permit  must  be  obtained  from  the  Bolivian 
governent. 

All  packages  must  have  marks,  numbers,  and  net  and 
gross  weights,  and  they  also  must  be  distinctly  marked 
"En  transito  para  Bolivia",  (in  transit  to  Bolivia). 

Consular  fees  are  $1.20  for  shipments  less  than  $80 
(American  money)  in  value ;  2  per  cent,  for  those  of  $80  or 
more  in  value,  and  $1  for  extra  copies.  The  ambunt  of 
consular  fees  must  be  stated  in  a  special  column  in  the  con- 
sular invoice.  A  statement  must  be  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  consular  invoice  declaring  that  the  amounts  as  therein 
contained  are  correct.  Consular  invoice  blanks  must  be 
purchased  at  Consulate  at  20  cents  per  sheet. 

The  consulates  of  Bolivia  in  the  United  States  are 
located  at  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Chicago,  111.; 
Kansas  City,  AIo. ;  Mobile,  Ala. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  San  Diego 
and  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Seattle,  Wash. 

ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS. 

In  June,  1914,  the  price  of  rubber  and  tin,  twoaof  the 
main  products  of  Bolivia,  dropped  suddenly,  on  account 
of  the  European  war,  and  this  event  reacted  on  all  the 
commercial  activities  of  the  country.  The  Government  felt 
the  strain  more  than  the  community  because  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  custom  house  revenue  immediately  followed.  Credit 
was  almost  abolished  for  a  time,  and  the  banks  were  author- 
ized to  retain  coined  reserves  and  deposits,  a  proceeding 
which  interferred  with  the  banking  reforms  proposed  by 
the  government.     The  principal  markets  of  Bolivian  pro- 
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ducts  were  closed,  some  for  a  time  only,  while  some  will 
remain  in  that  condition  until  the  end  of  the  war.  With 
international  trade  practically  at  a  stand-still  the  price  of 
foreign  gold  went  up,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  endangered 
the  stability  of  the  banks;  fortunately  these  institutions 
had  always  kept  in  their  vaults  enough  metal  to  guarantee 
their  issue,  and  the  National  Congress,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Executive  Power,  legislated  on  the  exportation  of  coined 
gold,  thus  securing  its  retention  in  the  country. 

In  October,  1914,  the  Government  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  banks  of  issue  to  reduce  their  interest  of  12  per  cent, 
to  9  per  cent.,  and  to  grant  to  debtors  paying  the  trimestral 
5  per  cent,  on  their  debt  a  renovation  of  credits  with  a  dis- 
count of  I  per  cent,  on  the  interest  already  reduced.  At  the 
same  time  the  banks  were  instructed  to  keep  in  circulation 
what  remained  of  their  issue  for  ten  years  longer;  at  the 
end  of  which  the  new  banking  law  will  be  put  in  force. 
Furthermore,  the  Bolivian  banks  suppressed  provisionally 
what  was  termed  inter6s  penal,  a  certain  extra  interest  paid 
by  debtors  on  accounts  not  cancelled  when  due.  Mortgage 
institutions  also  contributed,  through  the  endeavors  of  the 
Government,  to  the  alleviation  of  the  general  situation,  by 
reducing  to  10  per  cent,  usual  12  per  cent,  interest.  The 
moratory  law,  by  which  debtors  could  postpone  their  pay- 
ments until  better  times^  while  safeguarding  small  mer- 
chants did  not  really  prove  indispensable,  nor  were  there 
many  Bolivian  business  men  who  resorted  to  it.  On  the 
contrary,  their  transactions  were  carried  on  as  usual,  al- 
though limited  to  some  extent,  each  firm  wishing  to  con- 
serve its  prestige  in  the  rparket. 

After  three  months  of  acute,  distress,  conditions  grew 
better;  Bolivian  products  were  in  greater  demand  and 
brought  bigger  prices  than  normal  times. 

PURCHASE  OF  VACANT  LANDS. 

According  to  the  law  of  October  13,  1905,  all  vacant 
lands  belong  to  the  nation,  and  can  be  acquired  by  purchase 
or  otherwise,  subject  to  special  regulations.  An  hectare 
(2.47  acres)  of  land  is  the  unit  of  measure.  Any  one  may 
acquire  as  many  as  20,000  hectares,  paying  cash  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  per  hectare,  for  farming  and  grazing  land ;  and 
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if  the  land  contains  any  rubber  trees  the  price  is  one  boli- 
viano (40  cents  gold)  per  hectare. 

The  purchaser  must  settle  at;  least  one  family  on  every 
thousand  hectares.  Any  request  for  a  grant  of  more  than 
20,000  hectares  must  be  made  to  Congress.  When  the  grant 
is  given  the  land  must  be  measured  and  properly  located  by 
a  government  expert,  and  the  expenses  incurred  must  be 
borne  by  the  purchaser.  The  Government  reserves  some  of 
the  vacant  lands  for  adjudication  to  immigrants,  the  lands 
being  granted  only  by  act  of  Congress.  In  no  case  can  public 
lands  be  claimed  which  are  not  actually  accupied. 

The  adjudications  of  national  freelands  granted  since 
June  15,  1916  up  to  this  year  amount  to  364,607  hectares. 

The  adjudications  made,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
October  26,  1905,  according  to  the  data  on  hand,  amount 
to  6,657,511  hectares. 

FINANCE. 

The  finances  of  Bolivia  are  in  bad  shape.  The  normal 
expenditures  exceed  the  revenue,  and  this  situation  is  grow- 
ing more  acute. 

The  revenue  of  Bolivia  is  mainly  derived  from  customs 
duties,  spirit  duties,  tin,  silver,  gold,  wolfram,  antin^ony,  and 
other  minerals,  rubber  export,  patents,  and  stamps. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ordinary  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  6  years. 

Revenue  Bxyemdltore 

1911 
1912 
1918 
1914 
1915 
1916 

The  National  Budget  for  1918  estimated  the  receipts  at 
32,586,886  bolivianos  and  the  expenditures  at  36,144,913, 
leaving  an  estimated  deficit  of  3,558,027  bolivianos.  The 
expenditures  cover  the  following  items :  Legislative  depart- 
ment, 613,052  bolivianos;  Department  of  Foreign  Relations, 
938,738;  Interior  and  Fomento,  6,456,427;  Treasury,  15,- 
563,466;  Justice  and  Industry,  1,940,247;  Public  Instruction, 
3,020,358  and  the  Department  of  War  and  Colonies,  7,612,- 
625  bolivianos. 

Tk^  departmental  budgets  for  1918  have  been  fixed  as 
follows :     Cuquisaca,  229,537  boliviano^;  La  Paz,  2,074.113; 


16.666.805 

17.261.130 

8.065.840 

6.493,680 

8.807.545 

8,888.920 

9.800.000 

9.200.000 

6.794«S80 

8.581,575 

6.413.800 

9.029.335 
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Cochabamba,  407,500;  Potosi,  569,236;  Oruro,  177,056;  San- 
ta Cruz,  231,621 ;  Tarija,  151,100  and  El  Beni,  189,060.  The 
Senate,  at  the  time  of  discussing  the  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Budget  relating  to  the  Department  of  Fomento, 
added  the  sum  6f  450,000  bolivianos  for  the  continuation 
of  the  construction  work  of  the  Potosi  to  Sucre  Railway 
during  1918. 

The  income  from  the  mining  industry  of  the  country, 
represents  21/49  of  the  revenue.  It  yielded  in  1917,  3,615,- 
500  bolivianos,  distributed  ts  follows: 

Mining  Taxes  Bs.         350,000 

Export  duties  6n  minerals  "        8,266,600 

In  this  sum  is  not  included  the  indirect  revenue  or  tax 
which,  under  the  name  of  "tax  on  dividends  of  stock  com- 
panies" and  **tax  on  profits  of  stock  companies"  are  figured 
in  the  respective  iten^s  of  the  National  Budget. 

The  National  Debt  in  July  i,  1918,  was  as  follows: 

Foreign  Debt  Bs.     40,642,150.67 

Domestic    Debt  "       28,171,744.00 

Total  Bs.     63,818.894.67 

The  loans  comprising  the  foreign  debt  and  the  amortisa- 
tion and  interest  payments  of  which  the  Government  ful- 
fills, are  the  following: 

Morgan — 1909,  £600.000.  «  *^^  ,„ 

Balance  to  be  amortised  £394,812,011.  Bs.       4,983,150.67 

France — 1910,  £1.500.000. 

Balance  to  be  amortlaed   £1.877.400  "       17.218.000.00 

France — 1913.  £1,000.000. 

Balance  to  be  amortised  £968,120  "       11,976.600.00 

Value   of  7   notes  for  £8,000  in   favor  of  the 

Bankers  of  the  Loan  of  1910  "  262,600.00 

Xvoan  Chandler  of  New  Totk  for  the  railroad 

to   Yun^as    (interest  and  .amortisation 

payable  by  the  Department  of  La  Paz 

£600.000  "  6.250.000.00 

ASSBTS   AND   LIABILITIES    OF    THB    NATION. 

Assets:  Amount  owned  by  the  country 

in    cash    and    securlti-es  Bs.  67,137,500 

Liabilities:  Domestic  and  For^lrn  Debt  Bs.  63,813,894,57 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  Republic  "       8,323.187.48 

Bs.  67,137,600  Bs.  67,137jR!r00 

Shares   of   the   Banco   de   la   Naci6n    Bollviana    (99.341 

shares  and  £6.690  in  Morgran  bonds)  £1,000,000 

Bonds  of  Second  Mortgragre  of  the  Railroads  (National 

City  Bank  and  Cpeyer)  2,600,000 

Guarantee   Fund,    reimbursabl-e,    in    possession    of    the 

bankers  811,000 

Balance  of  the  French  Loan  of  1918,  in  possession  of 

the  Credit  Mobilier  700,000 

Balance  of  the  Chandler  ft  Co.  Loan  in  their  possession  860,000 

Total         £  6,871,000 
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authorized  capital  B/50,ooo,ocx) ;  its  reserves  amount  to 
B/830,000.  To  pay  its  dividends  the  bank  retains  a  fund  of 
B/400,9338,77,  and  it  has  at  its  disposition  another 
B/400,000. 

There  is  a  Committee  of  the  Bank  in  Paris,  and  a  Board 
of  Directors  in  La  Paz.  The  management  is  entrusted  to 
foreign  and  native  bankers. 

An  executive  decree  authorizes  the  banks  in  the  Repub- 
lic having  bank  notes  in  circulation  to  make  gold  deposits 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  the  United  States  in  ex- 
change of  certificates  of  deposit  showing  that  payments  are 
to  1)6  made  in  gold  within  the  term  of  three  months  from 
the  date  of  the  treaty  terminating  the  present  European 
War.  Said  deposits  are  to  be  to  the  joint  order  of  the 
soliciting  bank  and  the  Bolivian  government  and  can  only 
be  withdrawn  with  consent  of  the  latter.  The  same  decree 
contains  a  number  of  provisions  concerning  the  importa- 
tion and  coinage  of  gold,  and  provides  that  while  the  decree 
remains  in  force,  exports  of  gold  are  prohibited. 

A  report  published  in  January,  1918,  said  that  the  Boli- 
vian deposits  in  United  States  banks  were  about  $15,000,000, 
and  that  in  order  to  equalize  exchange,  the  American  gov- 
ernment had  authorized  Bolivia  to  import  $100,000  monthly 
in  gold. 

MONEY. 

Bolivia  changed  its  monetary  system  at  the  beginning 
of  1909,  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  basis.  The  latter  has  been 
the  financial  standard  since  that  time.  The  boliviano  is  the 
unit  of  value,  and  is  equivalent  to  about  40  cents  American 
money.  The  English  pound  stealing  and  the  Peruvian  gold 
pound  are  legal  tender,  and,  until  Bolivian  gold  coins  are 
minted,  will  circulate  in  the  country  at  the  fixed  equivalent 
of  12.50  bolivianos  to  a  pound  sterling.  The  silver  coins  of 
50  and  20  centavos  value  are  in  general  circulation  as 
subsidiary  money  and  are  legal  tender  only  to  a  limited 
amount.  There  are  also  bank  bills  of  i,  5  and  higher  denom- 
inations, which  the  issuing  banks  are  required  to  redeem 
in  coin. 

In  compliance  with  a  law  passed  by  the  National  As- 
sembly the  Department  of  Finance  has  communicated  with 
the  directors  of  a  number  of  foreign  mints  concerning  an 
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issue  of  1,000,000  bolivianos  in  nickel  coin  of  the  denomina- 
tions of  5  and  10  centavos,  the  expenses  connected  there- 
with to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  on  hand  in  the  National 
Treasury. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  317  post-offices  in  Bolivia.  The  movement 
in  1916  was: 

17,745    parcels    from    the    United    States;    4,190    from 
France;    4,135    from    Chile,   and    3,769    from    the    United 
Kingdom. 

The  number  of  pieces  received  from  Europe  and  the 
United  States  was  604,374.  The  number  of  pieces  sent  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States  was  190,837. 

The  interior  service  was:  Pieces  received,  1,997,583; 
pieces  sent,  1,822,434. 

The  postals  receipts  in  1916  were  280,593  bolivianos;  the 
expenses,  595,942. 

There  are  about  4^000  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  Bolivia 
is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
by  the  lines  of  the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph 
Company,  as  well  as  by  the  railway  telegraph  lines  to  Peru 
and  Argentina. 

The  receipts  of  the  government  telegraph  system  are, 
363,595  bt)livianos;  the  expenditures,  803,678  bolivianos. 

In  1917  26  telegraph  offices  were  opened  and  various 
telegraph  lines  are  now  under  construction. 

On  October  20th,  1917,  the  powerful  wireless  station  was 
opened  at  Viacha,  which  permits  wireless  communications 
with  any  of  the  stations  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  even  with 
the  vessels  navigating  in  the  Pacific. 

A  new  wireless  station  is  being  built  at  Trinidad,  which 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  soon. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Congress  passed  an  appropriation  of  30,000  bolivianos 
annually  for  a  period  of  five  years,  for  cleaning,  strenghten- 
ing,  and  repairing  the  banks  and  canals  of  the  lagoons 
which  furnish  water  to  smelters  and  lixiviation  plants  in 
the  city  of  Potosi  and  vicinity. 

Congress  granted  an  appropriation  of  15,000  bolivianos 
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to  supply  the  mining  district  of  Cocoroco  with   potable 
water. 

RIGHTS  OF  FOREIGNERS. 

An  alien  not  over  60  years  of  age,  upon  proof  of  good 
moral  character,  desiring  to  establish  himself  in  Bolivia  will 
be  granted  the  following  privileges :  The  right  to  come  into 
the  country  and  be  transported  to  the  place  of  destination 
over  the  highways  or  railroads  of  the  country.  This  right 
extends  to  his  wife,  and  children;  the  free  transportation 
of  his  baggage ;  the  right  to  occupy  public  lands  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  stock  raising,  or  any  other  useful  industry. 

Each  immigrant  may  obtain  50  hectares  (120  acres),  the 
value  of  which  is  fixed  at  14  cents  per  hectare.  Children 
over  14  years  of  age  can  secure  25  hectares  extra.  The 
immigrant  may  have  the  option  of  paying  cash  or  in  five- 
year  installments.  In  the  latter  case  5  per  cent,  ahnualy 
will  be  charged  for  the  value  of  the  land.  The  immigrants 
may  freely  select  the  land  desired  in  the  designated  zone. 
Children  over  18  years  of  age  have  the  right  to  acquire 
separate  land.  No  immigrant  may  posses  more  than  jhree 
lots  or  sections  by  purchase  or  other  means.  In  case  of 
purchase  on  time,  the  immigrant  cannot  alienate  or  mort- 
gage the  property,  the  Governmnet  having  first  lien  on 
the  land. 

ROUTES  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

Mollendo  Route. — From  Mollendo  to  Puno  (Peru),  by 
rail,  324  miles,  22  hours ;  from  Puno  to  Guaqui,  by  steamer, 
crossing  Lake  Titicaca,  180  miles,  16  hours;  from  Guaqui 
to  La  Paz,  59  miles  by  rail,  3  hours ;  or  a  total  distance  of 
563  miles,  covered  in  three  and  one-half  days. 

"  Arica  Route. — From  Arica  (Chile)  to  La  Paz,  a  distance 
of  337  miles  by  rail,  made  in  18  hours;  but  shortly  it  will  be 
covered  in  12  hours  from  La  Paz  down  to  Arica,  and  in  14 
hours  on  the  way  up.  These  trains  have  the  American  type 
of  Pullman  cars,  while  the  other  railways  have  the  European 
type  of  sleeping  cars. 

Antofagasta  Route. — The  total  distance  from  Antofa- 
.s^asta  (Chile)  to  Gruro  (Bolivia)  is  573  miles,  which  is 
covered  in  two  nights  and  one  day. 
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Argentine  Route. — From  Buenos  Aires  by  rail  to  the 
Bolivian  frontier  town  of  La  Quiaca;  from  this  city  there 
is  a  railway  in  construction  going  through  Tupiza  to  Uyuni, 
a  town  in  the  Antofagasta-Oruro  route.  This  new  railroad 
will  enable  one  to  make  a  trip  from  Buenos  Aires  to  La 
Paz  in  about  four  days. 

Bolivia  has  a  network  of  rivers,  which  afford  excellent 
means  of  transportation  and  communication,  the  entire 
length  of  her  navigable  streams  being  about  12,000  miles. 

Amazon  Route. — From  Para  (Brazil)  to  Villa  Bella  and 
Puerto  Acre,  a  distance  of  2,152  miles  from  the  former 
and  2,533  i^om  the  latter  point;  covered  in  216  and  244 
hours  respectively.  The  entire  trip  is  made  in  vessels  along 
the  navigable  rivers  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 
^  '*iiite«^iay  IMvcr.JEtoutc.-rr-From  Bu£nos  Aires  up  the 
^Paraguay  River  to  Puerto  Pacheco,  Puerto  Suarez,  and  La 
Gaib^,  in  Bolivia,  being  1,553,  ^*74^  ^"^  ^f9oS  miles,  re- 
spectively, distant  from  Buenos  Aires. 

Another  route  from  Buenos  Aires  is  via  the  Bermejo 
River,  on  which  steamers  ply  between  the  cities  of  Esquina 
Grande  (Bolivia)  and  Rivadavia  (Argentina.) 

The  shortest  route  from  the  United  States  is  made  in 
three  stages  3  United  States  to  Panama,  Panama  to  Arica. 
and  Arica  to  La  Paz,  with  good  connections.  It  takes  from 
IS  to  25  days,  according  to  the  starting  point  (15  days  from 
New  Orleans;  25  days  from  San  Francisco). 


BRAZIL. 


Brazil  is  the  largest  Latin-American  country.  Its  area 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  continental  United  States,  but  its 
population  is  less  than  one  fifth  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  density  of  population  is  comparable  only  to  that  of  the 
more  sparsely  populated  States — a  little  less  than  Colorado 
and  a  little  over  Utah.  It  is  nearly  sixteen  times  as  large 
as  France,  and  is  the  sixth  largest  country  in  the  world. 

Brazil  attains  its  greatest  dimensions  between  the 
Equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  It  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  only  South  American 
countries  not  in  contact  with  it  are  Chile  and  Ecuador. 

Its  natural  boundary  on  the  east,  and  a  greater  part  of 
the  north  for  an  extension  of  about  5,000  miles  from  Cape 
Orange,  frontier  of  Dutch  Guiana,  to  Chuy  on  the  boundary 
line  of  Uruguay,  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  From  north  to 
south  the  number  of  degress  are  about  37,  and  between 
Pernambuco,  on  the  eighth  parallel  south  of  the  line,  and  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  there  are  as  many  cast  to  west,  or 
a  distance  of  4,350  kilometers. 

To  make  up  for  the  fact  that  there  are  few  natural 
harbors  or  bays  of  great  size — those  of  Sao  Salvador,  Bahia 
and  Rio  Janeiro  being  by  far  the  most  important — the 
river  system  is  good.  The  volume  of  the  Mississippi,  is  far 
less  than  that  of  the  Amazon.  This  gigantic  stream  is  1800 
miles  in  length,  and  is  so  deep  that  its  very  slight  incline  is 
sufficient  to  give  it  an  impulse  powerful  enough  to  retard 
considerably  the  speed  of  vessels  bound  up  stream.  While 
the  average  depth  is  25  and  the  minimum  15  fathoms, 
depths  of  -50  fathoms  in  the  estuary  are  common.  Over 
1,100  tributaries  flow  into  this  river.  At  its  basin  soil  is 
so  rich  that  for  every  bushel  of  maize,  beans  and  rice 
planted,  800  are  often  harvested.  Its  lower  part,  from  Ma- 
naos  to  the  sea,  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  bay,  1,000 
miles  deep  and  400  wide. 

Like  the  Paraguay — which  rises  in  the  State  of  Matto 
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Grosso,  not  a  great  distance  from  the  head  water  of  the 
Tapajoz,  the  last  great  afluent  of  the  Amazon  on  its  course 
to  the  sea — it  may  be  said  to  be  navigable  throughout  its 
course.  Unlike  the  Paraguay,  however,  its  course  is  almost 
due  south  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Parana, 
at  the  point  where  Paraguay  and  Argentina  meet. 

ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WONDERS. 

Where  Argentina,  Paraguay  and  Brazil  meet,  and  the 
Iguassu  joins  the  Parana,  we  find  one  of  the  world's 
wonders,  the  seven  falls  of  the  Parana.  The  Iguassu  itself 
is  noteworthy  for  a  vast  semicircle  of  cascades,  the  largest 
of  which  is  200  feet  high.  There  are  several  other  rivers 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  Parana.  At  the  Sete 
Quedas  falls,  or  cataracts,  it  opens  out  into  a  lake  4J/2  miles 
long  by  2y2  miles  wide,  and  after  rushing  through  a  pro- 
found gorge,  falls  some  310  feet,  with  a  volume  of  water 
averaging  13,000,000  cubic  feet  a  minute,  and  reckoned  at 
4,300,000  H.  P.  From  Guayara  (Sete  Quedas),  the  mighti- 
est cataracts  on  earth,  to  the  falls  of  Iguassu,  is  a  distance 
of  125  miles.  Above  the  latter  falls,  the  column  of  mist  is 
visible  for  a  distance  of  12  miles.  The  total  width"  of  the 
falls  is  13,133  feet. 

More  than  half  of  Brazil  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau 
cut  into  by  a  vast  number  of  rivers.  The  mean  altitude  is 
from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  with  isolated  ranges  up  to  7,000 
feet,and  one  peak  (Ita tiara)  reaching  9,000  feet.  The  high- 
est* summits  are  seen  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  country, 
near  the  sea,  and  in  the  center  three  long  chains  separate 
by  the  basins  of  the  Sao  Francisco  and  Paraguay  rivers. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Brazil  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  distinct 
thin.i^.  The  country  is  so  inmense  and  the  topography  so 
varied  that  it  has  at  least  three  different  zones.  The  latitude 
of  Brazil  has  hardly  anything  to  do  with  its  climate.  It 
IS,  of  course,  naturally  warmer  (on  the  coast)  in  the  winter 
at  Para  than  it  is  at  Rio  Grande,  but  the  maximum  summer 
heat  is  in  all  probability  quite  as  great  in  the  latter  State. 
The  average  temperature  of  Para  is  26°  centigrade,  or  78"* 
Fahrenheit.    The  death  rate  is  only  20  per  thousand  yearly. 
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Rio  de  Janeiro,  within  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  has  a  maxi- 
mum temperature  of  about  37°  centigrade  (98**  Fahrenheit). 

The  average  temperature  of  the  first,  or  tropical  zone, 
is  25*"  centigrade  (77  degrees  Fahrenheit),  but  it  mus*  be 
divided  by  its  relative  humidity  into  three  parts:  (i)  The 
upper  Amazon;  (2)  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Maranhao, 
Para,  Matto  Grosso,  Piauhy,  Parahyba,  and  Pernambuco; 
(3)  the  coast  line  itsell. 

The  season  of  rains,  in  the  first  region,  is  from  February 
to  June,  with  a  little  wet  weather  from  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber till  January.  The  weather  is  dry  from  July  to  October, 
and  from  January  to  February.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Amazon  the  temperature  rises  \and  falls  rapidly.  The 
thermometer,  now  and  then,  has  marked  only  51®  Fahren- 
heit. As  soon  as  the  evening  approaches — «ven  though  the 
day  may  have  been  too  hot, — the  influence  of  the  breeze 
is  felt. 

The  extension  of  the  first  zone  may  be  calculated  as 
from  the  second  degree  north  of  the  line  to  the  tenth  south. 
There  are  no  diseases  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  none 
which  are  not  more  the  result  of  carelessness  or  unhygienic 
habits  than  of  climatic  or  topographical  defects. 

The  second  division  comprises  the  interior  of  the  north- 
ern states  of  Brazil.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
N.  W.  and  from  the  S.  E.,  sometimes  warm  and  humid, 
sometimes  dry  and  cold,  causing  variations  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  as  much  as  68°  Fahrenheit.  The  day  temperature 
in  the  month  of  August  has  reached  over  90°  Fahrenheit, 
while  at  night  the  thermometer  has  gone  down  to  44° 
Fahrenheit.  The  wind  and  rain  cause  the  weather — how- 
ever hot  it  may  be — ^to  sink  rapidly.  The  dry  season  lasts 
about  two  months,  with,  at  most,  two  days*  rain  during  this 
time.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  States  of  Ceara,  Parahy- 
bia,  Piauby,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  where  the  dry  season 
sometimes  extends  to  three  or  four  months.  The  climate 
of  the  plateau  of  Matto  Grosso  is  exceedingly  healthy,  the 
\Vater  is  excellent,  the  air  dry,  and  the  temperature  mild. 
Frosts  are  frequently  seen  in  the  winter  although  this  zone 
is  within  the  torrid  zone.  The  average  temperature,  in 
many  parts  of  the  States  of  Parahybia,  Pernambuco,  and 
Piauby  does  not  exceed  68**  Fahrenheit. 

The  extension  of  this  zone  may  he  reckoned  from  10° 
south  of  the  Equator,  to  the  line  of  Capricorn,  about  2314° 
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south,  comprising  Sergipe,  Bahia,  Espiritu  Santo,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Minas  Geraes,  almost  all  .6£  :Matto  Grosso,  and 
the  western  part  of  Sao  Paulo.  . 

The  third  zone  is  to  be:  calcjulate<|Jrom.  the.  tropic  of 
Capricorn  to  the  southern  frontier.  *  I-t  miiist  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  comprising  the  eoiis^  line  of  part  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Parara,  Santa  .Gatherina,  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  where  there  is  an  average  temperature  of 
not  more  than  66°  Fahrenheit,  The  climate  along  the 
whole  of  this  zone,  and  much  further  north,  is  very  equable. 

The  highest  point  attached :  by.  the ;  mercury  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  quite  6°  lower  than  at:Paris.  .  Situated  a  little 
distance  further  on  another  line  is  Novo  Friburgo,  2,845 
feet  in  altitude,  a  mean  annual  tempterature  of  62°  Fahren- 
heit, a  maximum  of  75*"  Fahrenheit, .and.a  minimum  near  the 
freezing  point.  The  capital  is  kept  in  a  very  sanitary  con- 
dition, the  death  rate  being  as  low  as  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 
Yellow  fever,  which  years  ago  was  endemic,  can  be  said  to 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  both  Santos  and  the  capital ; 
the  former  is  now  said  to  be .  quite  healthy.  Although 
subject  to  frosts  some  weeks  of  tJie.year,  the  days  are — in 
the  greater  part  of  the  State  qf  Sao  Paulo,  and  southern 
Minas,  the  higher  parts  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  land  still 
further  south— delightfully  fine  and  refreshing. 

December  begins  the  wet  season  which  ends  in  April, 
but  the  rain  usually  comes  on  after  three  or  four  p.  m,  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  season,  and  the  morning  is 
gloriously  fine  although  it  may  have  poured  in  torrents  all 
night.  A  week  or  two  of  oppressive  heat  is  the  warning  of 
the  approach  of  the  wet  spell.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture at  Villa  Jaguaribe  (Sao  Paulo)  is  about  60**  Fahrenheit. 
The  maximum  winter  temperature  was  70 **  Fahrenheit  and 
the  minimum  24*^  Fahrenheit.  There  were  in  1909  65  days 
of  frost. 

The  mortality  in  all  the  more  accessible  parts  of  Brazil 
has  been  largely  increased  owing  to  a  constant  influx  of 
settlers  from  every  part  of  Europe  and  even  from  Asia, 
due  to  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  under  which  these 
people  travel  and  because  the  shipping  companies  do  not 
make  great  efforts  to  prevent  sick  immigrants  from  enter- 
ing Brazil.  The  newcomers  who  live  under  the  worst  pos- 
sible conditions  are  the  cause,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  mor- 
tality of  the  Brazilian  cities.    The  death  rate  is  naturally 
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greatest  among  children,  as  shown  in  the  annual  returas 
of  the  Demographical  Department. 

The  prevailing  diseases  in  the  coast  are  small-pox, 
malaria,  beriberi,  and  in  general,  those  of  all  tropical 
countries. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  in  Brazil  occurs 
among  the  negro  and  the  lower  mulatto  class. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  census  returns  of  1900  and  the  estimated  population 
in  1915  were  as  fallows: 

Babla 
Kaplrlto    Santu 

Mat  to  GroBBO 
MInaa  GeraeH 
Part 

PlBiiby 

Rio  df  Janeiro 
Rio   Grande   do   N 
Rio    Grande    do    S 
Santa  Catharina 
Sao  Paulo 

Federal    District 
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384,81 
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274,31 
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1,149:07 

28,(32 

220,28 

112,301 

2,27S,«0 

'638 

T4B;74 



24,818.429 


The  area  of  the  Acre  Territory  is  about  72,000  square 
miles.  This  territory  was  purchased  from  Bolivia  for  about 
10,000,000  American  money.  In  1902  the  Territory  asked 
to  be  admitted  as  a  State. 

From  1820  to  1915,  the  number  of  immigrants  into 
Brazil  was  3,363,456.  In  1915  there  were  30,287  imm^rants, 
of  which  15,118  were  Portuguese;  6,895  Spaniards;  5,779 
Italians;  640  Russians  (mostly  Poles);  514  Syrians;  104 
Austro- Hungarians ;  31 1  English ;  65  Japanese ;  410  French. 
The  immigration  in  191 5  showed  a  considerable  decrease  as 
compared  with  1914. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  the  census  fixed  for  June 
30,1911,  was  posponed.     The  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
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was  estimated  at  1,28,637  in  191 1,  and  811,265  in  1906;  in 
191 1,  of  Sao  Paulo,  450,000;  Bahia,  290,000;  Pernambuco, 
150,000;  Belem,  200,000;  Porto  Alegre,  100,000;  Alanaos, 
50,000;  Nitheroy,  35,000;  Santos,  35,000;  Ceara,  33,000; 
Maceio,  33,000;  Parahyba,  32,000;  Sao  Luiz,  32,000. 

HELP  TO  IMMIGRANTS. 

A  Department  of  Colomzati6n,wHich  iissues  its  literature 
in  various  languages,  has  been  established  in  Bahia.  The 
cost  of  land  in  all  states  except  Matto  Grosso,  which  offers 
free  rural  lots,  is  very  low  and  can  be  paid  for  by  install- 
ments. Itatiaia,  with  a  total  area  oC  48,000  hectares  in  two 
states  costing  about  $125,000  and  consisting  of  seven  states, 
is  the  most  interesting  colonial  center.  Its  altitude  ranges 
from  about  2  to  8,000  feet,  and  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
state  the  annual  temperature  is  54  .degress  Fahrenheit  and 
68  degrees  Fahrenheit  at  the  lowest. 

Uniformed  interpreters,  who  s|ieak  most  of  the  principal 
languages  of  Europe  visit  the  Steamers  anchoring  in  the 
port  of  Rio,  and  offer  the  healthy  and  good  appearing  im- 
migrants, in  the  name  of  the  Government,  board  and  lodg- 
ing in  the  home  in  the  Ilha  das  Flores,  situated  some  fifty 
minutes  distance  from  the  city.  Her^  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  for  from  three  to  eight  days  after  giving  their  names, 
nationality,  profession  and  place  of  origin  and  destination. 

There  is  a  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  the  city  which  gives 
free  passage  to  families  and  their  belongings  to  their 
selected  lot  which  vary  in  price  from  200  milreis  to  750 
milreis  for  25  hectares,  without  a  house.  They  can  be  paid 
for  by  installments  without  interest,  and  extending  over 
a  period  of  from  seven  to  ten  years. 

Work  can  be  obtained  by  the  colonist,  without  means 
to  support  himself  otherwise,  in  road  construction,  etc.,  for 
the  first  six  months.  He  is  given  all  the  necessary  tools. 
Lots  must  be  paid  for  in  cash  by  immigrants  arriving  with- 
out families. 

In  the  southern  States  there  are  prosperous  German, 
Russian,  and  Italian  colonies.  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  there 
are  about  200,000  Germans ;'  in-  Parana,  180,000 ;  and  in  Santa 
Catharina,  85,000.  The  colonies  maintained  by  the  Union 
are  nineteen,  as  follows]  Alfonso  Pemia  (founded  in  1908), 
in  the  State  of  Espirito  Sainto-;  Visconde  de  Mana-  (in  1908). 
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and  Itatiaya  (in  1908),  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Joao 
Pinheiro  (in  1908),  and  Inconfidentes  (in  1908),  in  that  of 
Minas  Geraes;  Bandeirantes  (in  1908),  and  Moncao  (in 
1910),  in  that  of  S.  Paulo;  Ivahy  (in  1907),  Tayo  (in  1908), 
Iraty  (in  1908),  Vera-Guarany  (in  1909),  Senador  Correia 
(in  1907),  Jesuino  Marcones  (in  1907),  Cruz  Machado  (in 
1910),  Apucarana  (in  1912),  and  Yapo  (in  1913),  in  Parana; 
Annitapolis  (in  1908),  Senador  Esteves  Junior  (in  1910), 
and  Rio  Branco  (in  1913),  in  Sta.  Catharina.  On  January 
1st,  1916,  the  population  of  these  colonies  was  113,328. 

The  Japanese  immigration  into  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
numbers  19,487  persons  of  which  5,000  families  representing 
17,375  persons  are  agricultural  colonists  engaged  largely  in 
the  growing  of  coffee. 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

According  to  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  National 
Congress  on  February  24th,  1891,  the  Brazilian  nation  is 
constituted  as  the  United  States  of  Brazil  comprising 
twenty  States,  one  National  Territory  and  one  Federal 
District.  Each  of  the  old  provinces  forms  a  state,  admin- 
istered at  its  own  expense  without  interference  from  the 
Federal  Government  save  for  defense,  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  Federal  Laws.  Fiscal 
arrangements  in  such  matters  as  import  duties,  stamps, 
rates  of  postage,  and  bank-note  circulation  belong  to  the 
Union;  but  export  duties  are  the  property  of  the  various 
States. 

The  Legislative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  National 
Congress  with  the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
Congress  consists  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
Senate.  It  meets  annually  on  May  3rd,  -without  being  con- 
voked, unless  another  day  be  fixed  by  law,  and  sits  four 
months,  but  may  be  prorogued  or  convoked  extraordinarily. 
No  member  of  Congress,  after  his  election,  can  contract 
with  the  executive  power  or  accept  any  commission  or  paid 
oflFice,  except  as  are  diplomatic  or  military  or  imposed  by 
law.  If  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  acceptance  of 
diplomatic  or  military  office  would  cause  the  loss  of  the 
Legislative  service  of  a  member,  the  permission  of  the 
Chamber  is  required.  Nor  can  any  member  of  Congress 
take   part   in   the   administration   of   any   company   which 
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receives  a  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government.  Deputies 
and  Senators  are  paid,  and  neither  can  be  Ministers  of 
State,  and  retain  at  the  same  time  their  seats  in  Con- 
gress. Deputies  must  have  been  Brazilian  citizens  for  four 
years.  Senators  must  be  over  thirty-five  years,  of  age  and 
must  have  been  citizens  for  six  years. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  212  members 
elected  for  three  years  by  direct  vote  (providing  for  the 
representation  of  the  minority),  in  a  proportion  not  greater 
than  one  to  every  70,000  of  population  as  shown  by  .a 
decennial  census,  but  so  that  no  State  will  have  less  than 
four  representatives.  It  has  the  initiative  in  Legislation 
relating  to  taxation,  and  in  proceedings  against  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  and  Secretaries  of  State. 

Senators,  which  number  63,  are  chosen  by  direct  vote, 
3  for  each  State  and  for  the  Federal  District,  for  nine  years, 
and  the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the  extent  of  one-third  every 
three  years.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  is  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate. 

The  executive  authority  is  exercised  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  He  must  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  over  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  His  term  of  office  is  four  years,  and  he 
is  not  eligible  for  the  succeeding  term.  The  President  and 
the  Vice-President  are  electee^  by  the  people  directly,  by 
an  absolute  majority  of  votes.  The  election  is  held  on  the 
1st  day  of  March  in  the  last  year  of  each  presidential 
period  in  accordance  with  forms  prescribed  by  law.  No 
candidate  must  be  related  by  blood  or  marriage,  in  the  first 
or  second  degree,  to  the  actual  president  or  vice-president, 
or  to  either  who  has  ceased  to  be  so  within  six  months. 
The  President  appoints  and  dismisses  ministers,  is  in 
supreme  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  has  the  power  to  declare  war  and  make  peace. 
He  (with  the  consent  of  Congress)  appoints  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  and  the  diplomatic  min-  ' 
isters.  No  minister  can  appear  in  Congress,  but  must  com- 
municate by  letter,  or  in  conference  with  a  commission  of 
the  Chambers.  Ministers  are  not  responsible  to  Congress 
or  to  the  Courts  for  advice  given  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 

The  franchise  extends  ta  all  citizens  not  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  duly  enrolled,  except  beggars,  'illiterates'. 
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soldiers  actually  serving,  and  members  of  monastic  orders, 
etc.,  under  vows  or  obedience. 

President  of  the  Republic,  Senhor  Rodrigues  Alves, 
elected  March  ist,  1918.  Term  of  office,  November  15, 
1918,  to  November  15,  1822.  Vice-President,  Senhor  Delfin 
Moreira,  elected  March  ist,  1918. 

The  Cabinet  is: 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Domicio  Da  Gama ;  Minister 
of  Interior,  Afranio  Mello  Franco.  Minister  of  Finance, 
Dr.  Amaro  Caval  Canti ;  Minister  of  War,  General  Cardoso 
Agusar;  Minister  of  Marine,  Vice-Admiral  Antonio  Cor- 
tinho  Gomez  Pereira;  Minister  of  Justice,  Urbano  Santos; 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Sr.  Pereira  Lima. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  best  agates  are  derived  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
generally. found  as  water-worn  pebbles.  Every  variety  is 
seen  here,  as  well  as  jasqer,  onyx,  sardonyx,  chalcedony, 
cornelians,  etc.,  from  the  amygdaloidal  and  porphiritic 
rocks  at  30°  south  latitude,  running  west  up  the  Uruguay 
to  the  Rio  Negro. 

Amethysts  are  found  in  almost  all  the  States,  but 
principally  in  Bahia,  Minas,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

The  Anatase  (Octahedrite)  is  common  in  the  diamond- 
bearing  gravels  in  Minas  Geraes,  in  small  clear  crystals, 
often  mistaken  for  the  diamond. 

The  andalusites  are  found  in  fine  crystals  and  rolled 
pebbles  at  Minas  Novas,  in  different  shades  of  grey,  flesh, 
brownish  red  and  green.  They  are  frequently  dichroic,  and 
are  then  known  locally  as  jacintho.  Being  harder  than 
rock  crystal  when  perfect,  they  are  suitable  for  ring  stones. 

Aquamarines,  in  all  shades,  from  bright  to  pale  blue 
and  greenish  blue,  graduating  to  colorless,  are  abundant  in 
the  districts  of  Minas  Novas,  Arassuahy  and  Theophile 
Ottoni.  The  principal  area  commences  at  the  Itamaranduba 
River,  thence  northeast  to  the  River  Piauhy  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Arassuahy  and  north  to  Boqueirao,  Porteiras  and 
Salinas.  A  Syrian  named  David  Mussi  found  an  extra- 
ordinary crystal  at  Marambaia  (Arassuahy)  in  1910,  which 
was  by  far  the  largest  precious  beryl  ever  brought  to  light — 
almost  a  perfect  prism  in  form,  of  a  length  of  45  centimeters 
greatest  diameter  38  centimeters,  and  girth  123  centimeters. 
The  color  is  a  perfectly  transparent  greenish  blue.     It  was 
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taken  out  of  a  cata,  or  pit,  dug  in  the  pegmatite  vein.  It 
weighed  iioj4  kilos,  and  was  sold  in  Bahia  for  $25,665, 
and  then  sent  to  Idar  to  be  cut. 

The  asbestos,  although  found  in  several  states  in  small 
quantities,  are  found  in  large  deposits  in  Minas  Geraes  at 
Taquaral  (Ouro  Preto.) 

Bismuth  Sulphide  (Radio-active)  combined  with  ur- 
anium is  found  at  Ancruzilhada  (Rio  Grande). 

Chrysoberyl  and  Cymophane  (cat's  eye)  are  usually 
found  in  the  Minas  Novas  district  in  pebbles  not  larger  than 
a  bean;  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Gravata  and  its  tribut- 
aries; in  the  Serra  do  Urubu;  in  the  Neves  and  Novo 
streams;  and  in  the  Rivers  Piauhy  and  Calhao,  in  quartz 
veins  cutting  through  gneiss  and  in  auriferous  clays  and 
gravels. 

Splendid  crystals  of  citrine  (false  topaz;  also  smoky 
quartz)  have  been  found  in  the  Serra  dos  Crystaeg  (Goyaz), 
one  of  which,  a  clear  yellow  brown  was  4^x4  inches  and 
valued  at  $40.00.  This  variety  of  quartz  occurs  in  most  of 
the  states,  and  masses  of  gem  quality  are  found  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Serra  da  Estrella  near  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
It  is  common  in  Minas,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Bahia. 

COAL. 

Mr.  J.  C.  White,  an  American  engineer  employed  by 
the  Brazilian  Government  in  1904-6  to  study  the  coal 
prospects  in  the  south,  reported  that  there  are  evident  sub- 
mersions of  the  coast-line  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  southwards, 
indicated  by  the  absence  of  raised  beaches  and  the  depth 
to  solid  bed  rock,  varying  from  49  to  65  feet  at  Rio  'de 
Janeiro  to  320  feet  at  Pelotas  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul). 

On  the  property  of  the  S.  Jeronymo  Railway  and  Min- 
ing Co.,  at  Xarqueades,  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  a  deep  bor- 
ing gave  the  following  result:  Shales  and  sandstones  to 
some  1,000  feet,  with  10  centimeters  of  coal  at  275  meters 
78  centimeters,  and  30  centimeters  intervening  between  278 
meters  78  mentimeters  level  and  the  bottom  of  the  boring. 

The  Rio  Bonito  beds  near  Minas,  Santa  Catharina,  have 
been  measured,  giving  total  depth  of  boring,  190,051  meters; 
number  of  veins  of  coal,  six;  entire  width  of  veins,  4,379 
meters.  Boring  was  made  through  clay,  shale,  and  slate. 
Many  other  sections  were  cut  in  the  same  field,  and  veins 
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of  coal  were  penetrated,  varying  from  30  centimeters  to  3 
meters  in  thickness.  The  total  thickness  of  the  narrow  veins 
of  coal  at  Tuberao  is  about  10  feet. 

The  Candiota  seam  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  consists  of 
four  veins  separated  by  clay  bands.  They  are  4  feet,  6  feet, 
8  feet,  and  10  feet  in  thickness.  Below  the  coal  is :  (i)  iron- 
stone (hematite),  with  very  high  percentage  of  metal;  (2) 
sandstone;  (3)  limestone,  with  veins  of  calcite  (Iceland 
spar),  and  deposits  of  graphite,  and  mica  schist. 

The  coal  measures  of  Santa  Catharina  seem  to  be  con- 
tinued into  Rio  Grande,  and  to  throw  offshoots  into  Parana, 
but  these  latter  are  hardly  worth  attention. 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  White  is  that  Brazilian  coal  if 
properly  prepared  can  successfully  compete  with  that  im- 
ported. 

At  Quizambinha,  State  of  Pernambuco,  a  new  field  has 
been  discovered.  The  area  is  about  18  square  leagues,  and 
the  mineral  is  found  at  a  depth  of  about  65  feet,  under  clay 
mixed  with  a  compound  of  sand  and  carboniferous  matter. 

An  interesting  report  has  been  presented  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  by  Louzado  de 
Campos,  who  was  commissioned  to  inspect  the  coal-bearing 
areas  in  Brazil  and  to  report  upon  the  activities  of  their 
exploitation. 

The  principal  coal  deposits  thus  far  discovered  in  Brazil 
lie  in  the  states  of  Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  the  greatest  activity  is  seen  at  the 
S.  Jeronymo  mines.  At  present  two  shafts  are  open  and 
in  operation,  of  which  the  oldest  (Praternidade)  produces 
from  300  to  350  tons  daily,  while  the  newer  mine  (Concor- 
dia^, with  a  constantly  increasing  tonnage,  was  yielding  270 
tons  daily  in  January.  The  average  daily  production  of  the 
two  mines  is  now  about  650  tons  per  day.  A  third  shaft  is 
now  being  sunk,  which  should  increase  the  daily  production 
to  between  1,000  to  1,200  tons.  Being  high  in  volatile  mat- 
ter, this  coal  produces  good  gas  and  salable  coke  for  the 
city  of  Pclotas.  Orders  have  been  placed  for  compressed-air 
drills  to  increase  the  production. 

At  Jacuhy  the  mine  reached  a  depth  of  60  metres  in 
January,  and  it  was  expected  that  by  July  the  production 
would  reach  between  6,000  and  12,000  tons  per  month,  to 
be  increased  still  further  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  com- 
pany expects  to  be  able  to  offer  its  coal  at  sufficiently  low 
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prices  to  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  coal  after  the  war. 

In  the  Jaguarao  River  valley,  near  Rio  Negro,  Candiota, 
and  Santa  Rosa  coal  operations  are  being  initiated.  This 
coal  is  sold  at  from  15  to  25  milreis  (about  $3.75  to  $5)  per 
ton  at  the  place  of  extraction,  while  that  of  S.  Jeronymo 
mines  is  bringing  60  milreis  (about  $15)  per  ton  after  hav- 
ing been  transported  from  the  mines  to  Pelotas  and  at  the 
port  of  Rio  Grande.  The  latter  is  a  deep-mined  coal,  while 
the  former  is  said  to  be  a  surface  coal  and  of  poorer  quality. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Jacuby  River  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  outcroppings  which  promise  to  give  light  to 
further  discoveries  of  new  deposits. 

The  principal  coal  fields  in  the  state  of  Santa  Catharina 
are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tuberao,  Mao-Luxia,  Ronco 
d'Agua,  and  Urussanga  Rivers.  The  firm  of  Lage  Irmaos, 
in  the  Tuerao  district,  is  rapidly  developing  its  properties, 
but  is  handicapped  in  railroad  construction  by  lack  of  rails. 
The  daily  production  varies  from  60  to  70  tons,  and  is 
chiefly  transported  by  oxen.  With  sufficient  railroad  facili- 
ties the  production  of  these  mines  should  be  from  300  to 
400  tons  per  day.  At  Barra  Branco,  Ponte  Alto,  and 
Crissiuma  operations  are  steadily  progressing,  but  the  chief 
obstacle  is  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  At  the  latter 
mine  special  care  is  taken  to  free  the  coal  from  impurities. 
In  other  parts  of  the  State  surveys  of  coal  deposits  are  being 
made;  and  if  the  war  and  the  present  freight  stringencies 
continue,  making  British  and  American  coal  not  only  ex- 
pensive but  practically  unobtainable,  the  Brazilian  coal  in- 
dustry will  have  received  sufficient  impulse  to  have  created 
another  permanent  domestic  source  of  wealth,  and  it  will, 
partly  at  least,  have  a  tendency  to  alleviate  the  fuel  short- 
age, which  has  to  a  great  extent  impeded  the  progress  and 
expansion  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country. 
The  principal  difficulty  in  extending  the  use  of  Brazilian 
coal  is  inadequate  water  transportation  and  the  high  cost 
of  hauling  by  either  overland  or  water  routes. 

The  Viacao  Ferrea  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Railway  is  burn- 
ing Brazilian  coal  in  its  locomotives — mixed  with  wood.  It 
appears  that  this  company  made  a  contract  for  24,000  tons 
of  native  coal  in  1918. 

An  executive  decree  of  March  18,  1918  offers  to  coal 
companies  whose  output  exceeds  150  tons  of  coal  daily, 
either  now  or  within  two  years  from  the  date  mentioned. 
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government  mortgage  loans  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest 
annually,  the  amount  loaned  to  represent  up  to  one-half  of 
the  amount  invested  in  the  installations,  including  the  value 
of  the  mineral  lands,  the  loans  to  be  repaid  in  10  annual 
installments.  The  decree  provides  for  the  washing  of  all, 
or  at  least  half,  of  the  coal  mined  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce. 

COPPER. 

The  principal  copper  deposits  are  at  Camaquam  (Rio 
Grande  do  Sul),  where  it  is  found  in  gabbro  and  sandstone. 
The  ore  of  the  four  veins  worked  was  concentrated  on  the 
spot  to  28  per  cent.  pure.  Thirty  grammes  of  gold  is  con- 
tained in  each  ton  of  mineral. 

DIAMONDS 

Bernardo  da  Fonsela  Lobo,  a  gold  miner,  discovered  the 
first  diamonds  while  working  a  place  in  the  Morrinhos 
River  near  Diamantina,  in  the  year  1721.  In  the  State  of 
Minas  in  1732,  there  were  40,000  men  employed,  and  from 
1732  to  1771  Brazil  exported  1,666,569  carats,  worth  $18,- 
000,000. 

The  gems  are  found  in  a  sort  of  blue  clay  deposit,  in 
beds  of  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  inter-stratified  through  a 
great  mass  of  multi-colored  clays,  stained  by  oxides  and 
organic  matter.  This  surrounding  rock  consists  of  sand- 
stones and  schists.  The  stones  are  quite  small  and  of  a 
greenish  color,  not  averaging  above  6  to  8  grains  each.  The 
two  mines,  Barra  and  Duro,  were  visited  by  Dr.  Orville 
Derby.    They  were  abandoned  for  years. 

Operations  are  still  proceeding  by  means  of  electric 
power  at  Bao  Vista  (Diamantina),  and  at  Serrinha  (Ciir- 
ralinho)  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 

The  area  in  which  the  diamonds  may  be  found  is 
determined  by  the  recognition  of  the  diamond-bearing 
foundation,  or  at  least  in  such  quantities  as  would  pay  for 
exploitation  on  a  large  scale.  The  most  productive  area,  up 
to  the  present,  lies  between  Sincora  on  the  south,  and 
Morro  do  Chapeu  in  the  north.  This  is  due  either  to  the 
the  richness  of  the  deposits  or  to  the  abundant  water  sup- 
ply.   The  .stones  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of 
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the  lavras.  At  Morro  do  Chapeu  they  are  found  in  one 
section  of  the  series  and  at  Lencoes  and  Andarahy  in  an- 
other. 

THE  DIAMOND  INDUSTRY. 


In  Brazil  the  diamond  industry  is  carried  on  in  quite 
a  different  Way  to  that  of  South  Africa.  There  are  no 
great  companies  that  hold  a  monopoly  of  the  gems  in  a 
very  extensive  area;  a  licence  is  easily  obtained,  and  the 
whole  of  the  diamond  fields  are  full  of  isolated  prospectors, 
and  small  groups  of  men  that  have  amalgamated  their 
capital. 

Some  of  the  miners  dive  into  potholes,  taking  down  with 
them  a  small  canvas  bag,  kept  extended  by  an  iron  ring. 
They  fill  this  with  gravel  and  rise  to  the  surface,  continu- 
ing until  sufficient  material  has  been  accumulated  to  last 
them  for  some  time.  A  primitive  sort  of  diving  suit,  or 
even  an  old-fashioned  kind  of  diving  belt  is  used  by  those  a 
little  more  up-to-date.  In  such  a  case  one  or  more  canoes 
are  used;  The  bed  of  a  stream  is  turned,  and  a  dam 
constructed  where  sufficient  capital  is  available. 

Sometimes  storekeepers  make  advances  and  supply  pro- 
visions, tools,  and  other  accessories.  Others  buy  claims 
and  secure  about  25  per  cent,  for  allowing  more  impecuni- 
ous miners  to  do  the  rough  work.  However,  they  take 
good  care  to  wash  the  pay-dirt  themselves,  or  to  entrust 
this  to  those  in  whose  good  faith  they  have  confidence. 
Most  of  the  trade  in  done  in  Bahia,  although  sometimes 
merchants  buy  up  stones  here  and  there. 

The  miners  work  only  in  the  dry  season,  three  or  four 
together  in  line,  the  first  with  the  largest  batea  or  wood  pan, 
sometimes  45  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  deep,  and 
the  last  one  with  a  small  pan,  sifting  the  finest  gravel  and 
sand,  whilst  the  women  go  through  the  debris  to  pick  oi**- 
the  stones  which  may  have  been  missed.  A  hammer  weigh- 
ing 20  kilos  is  used  for  breaking  the  large  pieces  of  con- 
glomerate. In  order  to  get  at  the  pockets,  usually  the  most 
productive  places,  explosives  are  used  to  break  up  the 
boulders  blocking  streams. 

In  1797  the  River  Abaete  produced  a  stone  of  161 J4 
carats  and  another  of  48  carats  somewhat  later,  and  one 
of  70  carats  in  1806  in  Curralinho.  By  reason  of  the  discovery 
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of  the  Estrella  do  Sul  in  1853,  weighing  255  carats  in  the 
rough,  and  the  Dresden  green  weighing  119J4  carats,  the 
Bagagein  district  is  famous.  A  third  gem  was  encountered 
and  named  the  Estrella  de  Mines  in  1910,  which  weighed 
175  carats.  Dr.  Orville  Derby,  chief  of  the  Mineralogical 
and  Geological  Department  of  Brazil,  in  his  article  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  advances  the  theory  that  the 
three  above-mentioned  diamonds  were  of  the  same  original 
form;  that  is,  that  of  a  combination  of  curved  faces,  con- 
stituing  a  dome  rising  from  a  plane  surface. 

A  stone  of  about  600  carats  was  discovered  in  1906  in 
the  River  Verissimo  in  Southern  Goyaz,  not  very  far  from 
Bagagmen,  but  was  destroyed  by  being  tested  on  an  anvil 
with  a  sledge-hammer.  A  parcel  of  fragments  shown  by 
Dr.  Derby  contained  nothing  of  note,  the  largest  piece 
cutting  an  8  carat  stone  only.  When  found,  the  stone  must 
have  measured  some  60x36x16  milimeters. 

There  were  456  claims  in  the  Diamantina  district  pro- 
ducing gems  worth  $1,000,000  from  an  area  of  250,000  hec- 
tares in  1909,  and  in  Minas  there  are  about  437  claims. 

GOLD. 

Although  there  are  many  deposits  in  other  states,  the 
principal  gold  fields  of  Brazil  are  in  the  State  of  Minas. 
Formerly  this  precious  metal  was  worked  by  placers  in  the 
Cantagallo  district,  in  the  State  of  Rio.  The  gold  here 
was  derived  from  gneiss,  and  the  small  deposits  in  the 
River  Iguassii  and  others  in  the  same  state  were  from  the 
same  foundation.  Fresh  finds  are  still  being  made  in  spite 
of  nearly  350  years  of  mining.  Some  nuggets  were  dis- 
covered at  Montes  Carlos  weighing  up  to  1 14  lbs.  Within 
three  years  an  alluvial  deposit  at  Alho  d*Agua  yielded 
$1,000,000  of  gold. 

The  Bandeirantes  from  Sao  Paulo  were  first  to  pros- 
pect in  the  State  of  Goyaz  which  is  very  rich  in  gold 
placers.  Caravans  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  mining  camps  often  contained  30,000  people. 

Largely  because  of  over-capitalization,  dredging  in  Mat- 
to  Grosso  has  hitherto  not  proved  a  success.  The  rivers 
have  gentle  currents  with  little  declivity,  the  bedrock  being 
soft  and  the  alluvium  fine.  There  is  sufficient  supply  of 
wood  for  fuel.  Dr.  Arrojado  Lisboa  estimates  that  a 
capital  of  $164,000  is  sufficient  for  each  dredge  employed. 
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Two  grains  of  gold  should  be  saved  to  the  cubic  yard,  and 
the  cost  of  working  a  dredge  of  3  to  5  cubic  feet  capacity 
per  bucket,  working  120  hours  a  week,  should  not  exceed 
$1,250  a  month.  Eighty  cubic  yards  an  hour  ought  to 
produce  a  profit  of  $20,000  per  annum. 

Morro  Velho,  at  Villa  Nova  de  Lima,  near  Sahara,  is  the 
principal  gold  mine  in  Brazil.  Smce  1830  the  mines  has 
been  working,  almost  without  interruption.  It  was  first 
commenced  in  1725-,  as  an  open  working  and  was  thought 
to  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

From  August  1888  to  February  191 2,  $26,232,850  worth 
of  gold  was  taken  out  of  this  mine.  Dividend  for  191 1, 
was  100  per  cent. 

Ouro  Preto  (Passagem),  5  miles  from  the  town,  is  the 
only  other  important  mine  at  present  working.  The  ore  is 
hauled  up  three  inclined  planes,  diverging  at  the  entrance 
and  the  deposit  consists  of  quartz,  pyrites  and  scharl  (mas- 
sive tourmaline).  The  other  minerals  found  in  the  lode  are 
Kyanite,  Calcite,  Monazite,  Graphite,  Garnets,  Andalusite, 
and  Cerium  and  Tellurim,  all  in  very  small  quantities. 

For  a  length  of  quite  200  kilometers,  the  Serra  do 
Espinhaco  is  auriferous.  Recent  analysis  gave  an  average 
of  1 5  to  20  grammes  per  ton  for  about  200  deposits. 

The  average  of  all  Minas  Geraes  may  be  counted  at 
about  12  grammes  per  ton,  and  is  calculated  that  8  gram- 
mes will  give  sufficient  profit.  As  the  whole  of  the  Es- 
pinahco  and  its  spurs  is  impregnated,  it  is  difficult  to  men- 
tion any  one  particular  locality  as  being  worth  prospecting, 
but  the  most  promising  speculation  is  placer  mining  by 
means  of  dredging,  and  hydraulic  sluicing  of  the  high  banks 
of  gravel  left  by  the  old  miners  in  many  placers.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  River  Doce,  Rio  de  Contas,  Para- 
guassu  and  Itapicuru,  all  falling  into  the  sea  between  Espi- 
rito  Santo  and  the  Sao  Francisco,  are  worth  trying  as  well 
as  many  of  their  tributaries. 

The  Brazilian  Gold  Fields,  Ltd.,  at  Lavras,  S.  Gabriel, 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  has,  out  of  100  square  miles  in  the 
district,  24  square  miles  of  claims. 

IRON. 

Iron  is  found  in  every  state  in  Brazil.  The  ores  are 
magnetic  in  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  Santa  Batharina,  and  Rio 
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Grande  do  Sul,  and  in  Goyaz,  Minas  Geraes,  Bahia,  etc., 
they  ^re  usually  hematites.  The  Central  Railway  crosses 
the  Minas  Geraes  field  for  about  90  kilometers,  between 
Lafayette  and  Miguel  Burnier  stations.  The  Leopoldina 
Railway  is  now  only  about  80  kilometers  from  Itabira  to 
Matta  Dentro,  and  the  French  line  from  Victoria  (Espirito 
Santo)  is  expected  to  reach  there  shortly. 

According  Mr.  Kilburn  Scott,  the  iron  deposits  of  Mi- 
nas Geraes  exceed  all  others,  not  only  in  quantity  but  in 
quality  and  ease  of  extraction. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  to  the  effect  that  4 
per  cent,  interest  is  to  be  granted  to  the  first  five  ironworks 
employing  national  materials,  to  be  increased  to  6  per  cent, 
if  Brazilian  coal  or  other  combustible  is  used.  Dr.  Arthur 
Barbosa  has  made  some  very  interesting  and  encouraging 
experiments  in  this  connection,  with  an  electric  furnace  at 
Ouro  Preto,  the  installation  of  which  amounted,  to  about 
$21,850  and  was  authorized  by  the  late  Minister  of  Industry. 

Work  for  10,000  men  will  be  found  on  the  deposits  of 
Central  Minas  which  an  American  syndicate  with  a  capital 
of  300,000  contos  acquired. 

There  is  an  immense  deposit  of  ore  in  Parana,  at  Bon 
Retire  do  Mundo  Novo  (Antonina),  which  is  situated  only 
3  miles  from  a  seaport,  accessible  to  vessels  of  300  tons 
burden.    The  quantity  of  ore  is  reckoned  as  6,000,000  tons. 

The  deposits  of  Central  Minas  (Gaya,  etc.),  are  estim- 
ated only  at  247,000,000  cubic  meters.  At  Theresopolis,  in 
the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  immense  quantities  has  been 
discovered.  The  first  company  to  operate  works  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  is  exempt  from  taxes  for  10  years.  In  Minas 
Geraes,  the  average  metallic  contents  of  eight  deposits 
varies  from  60  to  80  per  cent. 

The  Federal  Government  has  offered  the  following  con- 
cessions to  concerns  starting  furnaces  for  iron  smelting. 
Reduction  of  freights  on  the  Federal  railways  for  raw  and 
manufactured  products.  Combustible  and  other  materials 
for  ore  reduction  shall  pay  8  reis  per  ton  per  kilometer. 
Pig  iron  in  bars,  etc.,  12  reis.  Iron  or  steel,  manufactured 
or  partly  manufactured,  14  cents.  Also  exemption  from 
consumption  taxes  and  customs  charges,  and  special  transit 
and  constructive  facilities. 

In  Minas  Geraes,  one  of  Brazil's  most  important  min- 
ing States,  there  are  at  least  50  deposits  which   mining 
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engineers  have  estimated  to  contain  millions  of  tons  of 
high-grade  iron  ore.  The  poorest  grades  of  this  ore  range 
from  50  to  65  per  cent,  iron,  but  comparatively  little  is  being 
mined.  Activities  in  manganese  ore  shipments  from  Brazil, 
however,  have  practically  doubled  during  the  last  few 
years,  the  output  coming  largely  to  the  United  States. 

Recent  investigations  in  Brazil  by  George  H.  Robinson 
throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  Brazil's  future  prospects 
in  iron  and  steel  development,  which  applies  to  other 
South  American  countries.  The  coal  from  southern  Brazil, 
while  mined  to  some  extent  and  being  suitable  for  certain 
purposes,  is  not  the  best  fuel  needed  in  the  iron-making 
business.  Here  the  specialist  comes  forward  with  the  plan 
of  electrosmelting,  not  a  new  suggestion  but  one  that  if 
put  into  more  extensive  practice  may  ere  long  revolutionize 
the  iron-making  industry,  not  only  in  Brazil,  but  in  other 
Latin  American  countries  were  furnace  fuel  is  not  available 
near  iron  deposits. 

MANGANESE. 

Since  the  European  War  broke  out,  Brazil  has  been 
doing  an  enormous  business  in  the  exportation  of  her  rich 
ferro-manganese  ores,  used  in  the  hardening  of  steel.  These 
deposits  are  of  apparently  unlimited  extent  and  lie  chiefly 
in  the  highly  mineralized  zone  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes, 
although  they  are  found  in  several  other  states,  notably 
Bahia;  the  customer  for  these  ores  has  been,  during  the 
last  two  years,  the  United  States,  steamers  of  the  United 
Steel  Corporation's  fleet  making  regular  trips  twice  a  month 
to  Brazil  to  bring  the  mineral.  Many  mines  have  been 
acquired  by  American  interests  but  many  others  have 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Brazilians. 

The  situation  appears  about  to  take  an  abrupt  change ; 
the  shipping  engaged  in  transportation  of  the  ore,  some 
50,000  tons  of  steamers,  is  needed  for  other  use ;  and  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  utilize  the  low-grade  manganese 
ores  of  Montana,  hitherto  neglected,  for  the  needs  of  the 
steel  makers.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Brazilian 
ores  will  no  longer  come  north  to  the  smelters,  and  the 
infant  export  business,  born  of  the  war,  will  show  a  de- 
crease. 

Before  the  war,  India  and  Russia  were  the  prime  world- 
suppliers  of  high-grade  ferro-manganese  ores  to  all  great 
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steel  enterprises,  but  the  long  sea  journey  from  the  one  and 
practical  closure  of  the  other  to  trade  caused  the  birth  of 
the  Brazilian  industry. 

A  recent  article  in  a  Brazilian  newspaper,  says  that 
the  price  of  transporting  a  ton  of  the  ore  from  Rio  to  New 
York  rose  through  curtailed  shipping  from  $5  to  $18  per 
ton,  and  that  during  the  eleven  months  of  1917  Brazil  ex- 
ported manganese  from  Minas  and  Bahia  to  the  value  of 
48,000  contos  of  reis — *say  $12,500,000.  It  is  plain  that, 
faced  with  the  loss  of  markets  for  this  mineral,  the  road 
for  Brazil  to  follow  is  the  installation  of  steel  industries 
of  her  own.  Brazil  has  huge  quantities  of  iron  ores;  she 
has  tremendous  possibilities  in  the  development  of  water 
power;  with  power  and  iron  and  manganese,  she  has  three 
great  bases  of  steel  manufacture. 

The  principal  manganese  mines  are  at  Miguel  Burnier 
(in  limestone)  and  Queluz  in  the  granite  gangue.  The  ore 
is  50  per  cent,  pure  at  Morro  da  Mina  each  wagon  fills  in 
I  minute,  and  wages  only  average  $0.62  daily.  The  mineral 
is  remarkably  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The 
Queluz  deposit  has  a  reserve  estimated  at  5  million  tons. 

MARBLE. 

In  Minas  marble  of  very  fine  pure  white,  rose,  and  onyx 
is  worked,  and  in  the  Bahia  Chapada,  the  vermilion,  straw- 
colored,  and  blueblack,  as  well  as  many  other  varieties. 
There  are  also  many  fine  deposits  near  Paty  de  Alferes  in 
the  State  of  Rio,  and  black  marble  of  excellent  quality  at 
Sao  Roque,  and  Sao  Paulo. 

MICA. 

The  best  quality  of  mica  comes  from  Goyaz,  but  the 
principal  exportation  is  from  Santa  Lucia  de  Carangola, 
Minas.  The  average  size  of  the  plates,  6x6x3  inches.  It  is 
put  up  in  boxes  of  100  lbs.  weight,  and  the  expenses  entailed 
are:  Extraction,  freight,  etc.,  to  the  railway  $250  per  ton; 
freight  to  Rio  $5. ;  export  tax,  $30. ;  freight  and  insurance 
to  Europe,  $35.;  total,  $320.;  average  value,  $750. 

OIL. 

Vast  and  great  as  is  Brazil  in  providing  the  world  with 
commodities  of   many   classes,   that   country  has   not   yet 
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developed  petroleum  fields  of  important  commercial  value. 
In  the  State  of  Bahia,  according  to  Redwood,  there  are 
bituminous  deposits,  and  scientists  report  bitumen  in  Santa 
Catharina,  Piropora,  and  other  regions  of  the  country, 
which  some  day  may  be  developed  and  petroleum  found 
therewith.  From  time  to  time  travellers  and  scientists 
coming  from  interior  regions  bring  the  story  of  the  finding 
of  petroleum,  but  if  found,  it  remains  yet  an  undeveloped 
product.  As  the  search  continues,  however,  no  one  can 
say  that  success  may  not  reward  the  efforts. 

In  the  State  of  Alagoas  over  an  area  of  2,000  square 
kilometers  considerable  prospecting  for  petroleum  is  being 
carried  on.  It  is  reported  that  oil  of  good  quality  had  been 
found  and  experiments  are  being  made  with  same  for  the 
purpose  of  using  it  locally. 

Oil  deposits  have  been  discovered  near  Janganda  River, 
State  of  Parana.  Euxebio  Oliveira,  an  engineer  of  the 
Brazilian  Geologic  Commission  says  the  oil  is  of  good 
quality. 

Petroleum  has  been  discovered  at  Ibitinga,  Sao  Paulo. 
A  low-grade  asphalt  is  seen  in  the  sandstone  at  Bofete,  and 
a  vast  sedimentary  deposit  of  bituminous  shale  exists  along 
the  Parahba  River,  at  Taubate,  in  the  same  state,  containing 
21.41  per  cent,  of  carbon  suitable  for  gas  making,  and 
formerly  worked  for  oil. 

PLATINUM. 

Platinum  is  disseminated  through  the  auriferous  jacut- 
inga  in  Gongo  Socco,  between  the  itabirites;  also  in  gold- 
bearing  quartz  amongst  crystalline  schists  in  Pernambuco ; 
and  also  in  the  diamondiferous  cascalho  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Epinhaco,  from  Itambe  de  Matto  Dentro  to  Itambe  da 
Serra  (Minas)  and  the  Abaete  River  and  its  tributaries,  in 
deposits  derived  principally  from  olivine  matrices. 

;  OTHER  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

Rock  crystal  is  common  in  many  states  but  exported 
chiefly  from  Goyaz  (Serra  dos  Crystaes),  via  Uberaba  and 
Santos!  It  is  packed  in  wet  hides  and  is  exported  principal- 
ly to  Germany.  The  best  quality  is  worth  $.50  a  lb.  locally. 
It  is  also  abundant  at  Congonhas  do  Campo,  and  some  ex- 
portation is  made  on  a  small  scale  from  Sete  Lagoes  and 
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from  Jequinhonda  (rose  quartz)  and  many  other  parts  of 
Minas  and  Bahia. 

The  largest  deposit  of  saltpetre  is  in  the  Chapada,  in  an 
area  of  12,500  kilometers  in  the  limestones  and  shales.  The 
caverns  in  Central  Minas  contain  some  deposits  of  saltpetre, 
especially  in  the  basins  of  the  Rio  das  Belhas  and  Sao  Fran- 
cisco.   None  of  the  Brazilian  deposits  are  large. 

Near  Ouro  Preto  in  a  matrix  of  lithomarge  and  chlorites, 
combined  with  small  angular  fragments  of  partly  decom- 
posed quartz  is  where  the  yellow  and  orange  topaz  is  prixi- 
cipally  mined.  The  surrounding  rocks  are  itacolumites  and 
clay  slates.  Here  is  seen  every  shade  of  yellow  and  amber 
and  wine  yellow,  and  occasionally  fine  pink  and  rose  crys- 
tals, and  some  having  the  color  of  the  Calais  ruby  are  found. 

There  are  many  good  openings  in  Brazil  in  the  mining 
states  for  properly  organized  companies.  Only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  alluvium  has  been  exported.  Untouched  at 
20  to  50  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  mast  of  the 
river  gravels  contain  enough  gold  to  pay  for  dredging 
propositions. 

MINING  COMPANIES. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  concerns  engaged 
in  mining  in  Brazil,  besides  those  mentioned  above : 

North  of  Brazil  Finance  and  Developing  Co.,  Ltd.  Of- 
fice, 6  Queen  St.  Place,  London.  E.  C.     Capital,  $157,500 

(U.  S.). 

The  Barcellos  Corporation  (Sociedade  Anonyma  Bar- 
cellos),  a  Brazilian  mining  company  has  been  incorporated 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  City  with  a  capital  of  600  contos  to  engage 
in  the  mining  of  manganese  ores. 

A  company  has  been  organized  to  work  the  Caustic 
Soda  Deposits  discovered  by  Antonio  Martinez  in  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo. 

An  executive  decree  of  March  5,  1918  authorizes  the 
International  Ore  Corporation,  a  mining  company  with 
headquarters  at  Toronto,  Canada,  to  operate  in  Brazil. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  exploitation  of  man- 
ganese mines  and  the  exportation  of  manganese  ores.  The 
Brazilian  branch  will  have  $500,000  available  as  its  working 
capital.  A  large  amount  oiE  American  money  has  been  in- 
vested in  this  Company. 

For  several  years  various  foreign  syndicates,  companies 
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and  groups  of  capitalists,  have  been  acquiring  important 
iron  deposits  at  low  prices  in  Minas  Geraes;  among  these 
are  the  Itabira  Iron  Ore  Company,  the  Brazilian  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  the  Minas  Geraes  Syndicate  and  the  Ira- 
cury  Falls  Company.  The  first  of  these  companies,  the 
Itabira  Iron  Ore  Company,  with  head  offices  in  London, 
owns  immense  deposits  in  Itabira  de  Matto  Dentro,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  100,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  containing 
from  68  to  70  per  cent,  of  pure  hematite;  work  will  be 
started  immediately  after  the  war.  In  addition  to  the 
abundance  and  purity  of  the  mineral,  there  is  the  advantage 
of  transportation  without  very  serious  expense,  by  means 
of  construction  of  a  branch  of  the  Victoria  and  Minas  Rail- 
way. The  company  could  not  prosecute  its  plans  owing  to 
the  war,  which  prevented  the  raising  of  capital  needed  for 
work,  but  as  soon  as  peace  is  made  exportation  of  iron  to 
Europe  will  be  begun  upon  a  large  scale.  The  company 
plans  installation  at  the  mines  of  the  best  modern  machine- 
ry, prolongation  of  the  railway  line,  as  we  noted  above, 
to  the  beds  of  Itabira  de  Matto  Dentro,  and  construction 
of  a  fleet  of  steamers  specially  designed  for  mineral  trans- 
port which  will  also  be  used  to  convey  steam  coal  from 
Europe  to  Brazil  on  return  trips. 

CATTLE  RAISING. 

Brazil,  with  regard  to  pastoral  conditions,  must  be 
divided  into  three  zones:  tropical,  semi-tropical  and  tem- 
perate. The  first  is  naturally  the  north ;  the  second  the 
central  territory;  and  the  third  the  whole  of  the  south.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  practical  farmers  to  consider 
the  grasses  before  dealing  with  the  stock. 

The  root  grass  does  not  exceed  10  to  12  inches  in  height, 
is  always  green,  and  springs  up  as  if  by  enchantment  after 
being  cropped  quite  close  by  thousands  of  beasts.  The  local 
cowboys  say  that  it  contains  sufficient  salt  impelling  the 
cattle  to  drink.  This  grass  is  found  from  Goyaz  to  the 
Araguaya  and  Tocantins. 

The  capim  branco  (white  grass)  is  of  two  or  three  kinds, 
and  is  found  in  patches  amongst  the  first-named  grass,  but 
is  not  so  resistent. 

Mimoso  grows  along  the  central  part  of  the  Sao  Fran- 
cisco River. 
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Marmelade  grass  reaches  i6  to  17  feet  in  height,  and 
is  peculiar  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  Araguaya.  Rice  grass  is 
generally  seen  on  the  margim  of  the  rivers.  Beach  grass 
(Panicum  fistolarum)  is  tl^  principal  green  food  of  stock 
in  Matto  Grosso.  The  common  grass  in  Brazil  is  the  capim 
gordura  (Tristegis  glutinosa).  It  grows  wild  every wTiere. 
The  jaragua  (Andropogon  rufus)  grows  in  rich  soil,  more 
than  a  meter  high.  The  young  shoots  are  preferred  by  cat- 
tle. The  campos  are  burned  by  the  end  of  August,  and  the 
plant  springs  up  again  in  September  or  October.  The 
catingueiro  (Melinis  minutiflora)  thrives  on  poor  lands  and 
is  very  free  from  insect  plagues.  Several  other  varieties 
are  Qultivated  in  Sao  Paulo,  most  of  which  yield  five  to 
seven  crops  a  year. 

To  the  great  prejudice  of  the  stock  breeder,  alfalfa  is 
scarcely  cultivated  at  all  in  Brazil.  A  little  is  imported 
from  the  River  Plata  in  the  form  of  hay.  Several  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  farm  at  Gamelleira,  demons- 
trating that  ten  crops  may  be  had  yearly  giving  173  kilo- 
grammes from  100  square  meters. 

The  census  of  cattle  for  1916  showed  that  there  was  in 
Brazil  28,962,180  cattle;  17,329,210  swine;  7,204,920  sheep; 
6,919,550  goats;  6,065,230  horses;  and  3,221,910  mules. 

Calculating  the  population  of  Brazil  as  20,000,000,  the 
consumption  per  annum  should  be  about  12,000,000  bo  vines, 
and  in  live  stock  in  all  about  30,000,000.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro 
the  average  amount  of  beef  eaten  per  inhabitant  in  22  kilos 
annually.  In  the  State  of  Minas  there  are  more  than  100 
butter  and  cheese  factories  producing  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  6,000  contos,  equal  to  $1,850,000. 

An  executive  decree  of  February  27,  1918  encourages 
the  raising  of  sheep  and  goats  in  Brazil  by  cooperating  with 
State  and  municipal  governments  in  importing  sheep  and 
goats  for  breeding  purposes,  the  federal  government  to 
pay  one-third  the  cost  plus  the  freight  and  to  allow  15 
milreis  for  each  animal  of  this  kind  imported  into  the 
country. 

Cattle  raising  in  Brazil  has  taken  tremendous  impetus, 
as  it  will  be  seen  by  the  amounts  exported,  in  the  tables 
regarding  foreign  trade. 

Sao  Paulo  has  now  taken  in  hand  the  improvement  of 
the  national  race  of  horse — Arab,  or  a  degenerated  variety 
of  this  breed.     There  are  Russians  and  Anglo-Normans, 
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in  some  parts,  worth  as  much> ^$.$312.50  when  broken  in. 
In  Minas  there  exists  a  good  stock,  derived  from  Arab 
stallions  and  national  mares.-.  There  is  a  race  of  horses  in 
the  northern  pastoral  zones  capable  of  covering  60  miles 
daily.  As  a  rule,  the  Brazilian  horses  are  not  large,  but 
they  are  very  wiry.  The  Brazilian  cavalry  by  the  initiative 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  is  being  remounted  with  national 
horses,  the  regulation  demanding  i  meter  48  centimeters 
in  height  (about  14^/^  hanris),.  and  no  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  getting  animals  pver  this  size. 

Compte  Le  Hon  is  of  the",  opinion  that  the  native  race 
requires  crossing  with  the:  pUre  bred  Arab  at  first,  and 
that  the  result  of  this  union  should  be  united  to  the  Anglo- 
Arab,  in  order  to  produce  size  and  power  sufficient  for 
remounts. 

It  is  principally  due  to  ithe  efforts  of  the  Government 
of  the  above  mentioned  states  that  this  industry  has  pro- 
gressed in  recent  years,  not  to  the  breeders  themselves. 

There  are  splendid  specimens  of  Oxford,  Southdown, 
Hampshire,  and  Rambouillet.  sheep  in  Sao  Paulo.  The 
Southdown,  locally  known  as- black  face,  is  preferred  in 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  wool  it' produces  is  abundant  and  fine. 
The  State  of  Ceara  exports  large  amounts  of  goat  skins. 
A  fine  milch  goat  of  remarkable  size  is  found  in  Piauhy. 
and  all  over  the  northern  hills^,'from  Maranhao  to  Bahia, 
The  cost  of  keeping  goats  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
kind  of  stock,  and  the  pecuniary  results  are  almost  im- 
mediate. This  animal  is  found  everywhere  in  Brazil,  es- 
pecially where  others  cannot  be  profitably  raised.  The  goat 
can  pass  months  without  needing  water,  and  furnishing 
milk  all  the  time.  . 

Swine  were  introduced  into  Brazil  soon  after  its  dis- 
covery. The  Portuguese  types  still  preserve  their  dis- 
tinguished marks.  The  canastrao  (big  basket)  is  an 
enormous  beast,  nearly  6  feet  in  length,  thick  skinned, 
short  legged  and  snouted.  The  English  pigs,  the  Yorkshire, 
Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Tamworth  and  Leicester  are  now- 
found  in  Brazil,  and  also  others  from  Italy,  Poland,  etc. 
Their  food  consists  of  maize,,  mandioca,  pumpkips,  skimmed 
milk,   etc.,   and   the   fruit   of   the    native    pine    (Araucaria 

brasiliensis.) 

Amazonas  is  suited  to  oKen.but  not  to  goats  or  pigs. 
Para  is  very  much  in   the  SStnie  condition,  but  all   other 
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states  are  well  adapted,  to- th^e  introduction  of  almost  any- 
stock.  :-•..; 

There  are  now  several  poultry  farms  in  Rio,  Sao  Paulo, 
etc.,  where  good  prize ;bir<is  are  sold. 

The  Leopoldina  Railway  Company  owns  a  model  farm 
at  Bemfica  Macuco,  State  of  Rio,  where  a  six  months' 
course  in  practical  poultry,  dairy  and  mixed  farming,  and 
gacon  curing  is  given.  The  very  small  fee  of  60  milreis 
per  month  is  charged  for  board  and  lodging. 

The  Federal  Government  has  created  a  service  of  agri- 
cultural inspection  throughout  the  Republic.  Each  district 
will  be  under  the  control  of  a  delegate,  who  will  present  a 
most  minute  report.  He  will  be  charged  with  promoting 
the  organization  of  agricultural  shows,  and  of  demonstra- 
tions of  the  use  of  various  machines;  in  short,  his  duties 
will  be  those  of  an  agricultural  expert  and  adviser,  and 
he  will  be  especially  charged  to  initiate  new  cultures  and 
improve  existing  ones  of  every  kind. 

MEAT    INDUSTRY. 

There  is  a  large  extract  of  meat  factory  in  Matto  Gros- 
so,  owned  by  a  Belgian  company,  and  60,000  oxen  are 
slaugthered  annually.  One-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  cat- 
tle in  the  Republic  is  found  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

A  syndicate  has  been  formed,  in  London,  with  a  capital 
of  $5,000,000.  for  the  purpose  of  stock  raising  in  South 
Brazil,  and  an  American  company  has  obtained  concession 
of  lands  in  Piauhy  for  the  same  end. 

The  Brazil  Railway  Company  published  a  report  say- 
ing that  there  are  vast  expanses  of  pasturage  available  in 
Brazil  for  cattle  raising,  and  that  a  large  and  growing  busi- 
ness is  bound  to  develop  in  the  Republic.  This  concern 
purchased  about  7,000,000  acres  of  grazing  land,  and  its 
investigation  proves  that  the  area  is  quite  as  suitable  for 
this  purpose  as  the  best  North  American  prairies,  and  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  native  stock  to  ensure  the 
rapid  development  of  a  prosperous  industry  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale. 

According  to  latest  figures,  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes 
produced  53,289,200  pounds  of  butter,  13,227,600  pounds  of 
jerked  beef,  in  1917. 

The  development  of  =  the  meat  industry  has  been  very 
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rapid.    The  exports  of  meat  products  have  doubled  in  one 
year,  as  shown  in  the  foreign  trade  statistics. 

There  are  a  number  of  foreign  companies  engaged  in  . 
the  packing  and  meat  industries  in  Brazil.     The  most  im- 
portant are  the  following; 

Anglo-Brazilian  Meat  Co.,  Ltd.  Main  offices,  1-4  Gilt- 
spur  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized,  $700,000  (U. 
S.)  ;  issued,  $575,000  (U.  S.).  Carries  a  beef  curing  busi- 
ness at  Bage,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Brazilian  Extract  of  Meat  and  Hide  Co.,  Ltd.  Main 
office,  3  Great  Winchester  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital, 
authorized,  $577,820;  issued,  $105,545.  Has  a  hide  and 
jerked  beef  factory  at  Paredao,  near  Porto  Alegre. 

FORESTRY. 

A  larg6  proportion  of  the  Brazilian  territory  is  forests, 
some  of  which  have  not  even  been  explored.  An  immense 
variety  of  woods,  are  found  there,  for  cabinet,  dying,  tan- 
ning, and  medical  uses.  The  wealth  of  .Brazil  in  forestal 
products  is  beyond  calculation,  but  the  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  prevents  its  development  in  a  large  scale. 

The  majority  of  the  woods  in  Brazil  are  so  hard  that 
furniture  made  from  them  resists  the  worm.  The  fact  that 
freights  are  so  high  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  export 
any  but  the  finest  timber,  thus  the  more  beautiful  forest 
trees  are  growing  isolated.  In  the  great  woods  hardly  two 
trunks  can  be  found  alike.  The  all-prevailing  quest  for  rub- 
ber makes  it  hard  to  get  help  and  again  some  of  the  timber 
is  so  hard  that  it  resembles  iron  rather  than  wood.  Mas- 
saranduba,  because  of  its  enduring  qualities,  makes  it  excel- 
lent for  the  construction  of  railroad  ties.  Cedrela 
odorata  (cedar),  principally  used  for  cabinet  work  and 
internal  fittings  of  houses,  is  found  throughout  the  Amazon 
region.  The  woods  most  commonly  used  in  local  furniture 
and  cabinet  making  are  the  jacaranda  (pallisander),  maho- 
gany, and  ebony.  The  best  quality  of  the  jacaranda,  from 
18  to  25  inches  in  diameter  and  from  12  to  14  feet  in  length, 
weighing  over  800  kilogrammes,  is  used  for  exportation. 

A  single  trunk  of  Peroba,  which  grows  over  100  feet 
high,  weighs  as  much  as  30  tons,  and  takes  three  men  4 

days  to  fell  it. 

In  Rio,  Vinhatico,  Ipe  and  Piuna,  the  Imbuia  is  valued 
at  over  100  milreis  a  meter,  and  many  trees  with  Indian 
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names,  unknown,  are  so  fine  that  they  bring  as  much  as 
$35-  per  cubic  meter. 

There  are  over  800  million  Araucarias  in  Parana,  spread 
over  about  100,000  square  kilometers.  This  wood,  red  or 
white,  is  20  per  cent,  stronger  than  Swedish  pine.  It 
reaches  nearly  200  feet  in  height  with  a  i:)ase  diameter 
of  10  feet. 

According  to  M.  Emile  Lecocq.  a  French  expert,  who 
went  to  Brazil  to  study  conditions  there,  one  hectare  ot 
forest  in  the  south  should  furnish  1,500  steres  of  logs  i 
meter  by  10  to  25  centimeters,  and  after  2  months'  drying 
the  percentage  of  moisture  is  reduced  to  37.  Each  stere 
will  weigh  350  kilos  on  an  average.  Three  tons  of  wood 
should  easily  yield  i  ton  of  cellulose,  consequently  each 
hectare  will  produce  150  tons  of  material.  Manufacturing 
6,000  tons  of  pulp  annually,  or  20  tons  in  each  of  300  work- 
ing days,  in  20  years  from  800  to  1,000  hectares  of  forests 
are  denuded  of  their  trees. 

The  barbatimao  furnishes  very  fine  woods  for  the 
cabinet  makers  and  is  the  most  used  in  Brazil. 

The  principal  sources  of  extractives  used  for  tanning 
purposes  in  Brazil,  are  as  follows: 
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Striprhnodendron    barbatimao 
Acacia    angrico    (bark    and    fruit) 
Phyzophrora  mangle  (bark  and  leaves) 
Bu  ran  hem 
Muriel   Kuassti 
Quebracho  yermelha   (red) 
Ing&  sapida,  edulls,   vera,  dulcis 
Quebracho    branco    (white) 
Carapa  vermelha 
Compared  with  oak    (in   Europe) 


Most  of  the  plants  used  in  Europe  posses  only  8  per 
cent,  of  tannin. 

The  Coquilho  nuts  (vegetable  ivory)  are  produced  by 
the  piassava  palm  and  grow  in  a  cluster  of  about  100  at  its 
base.  The  nut  contains  a  large  kernel  which  produces  a 
very  fine  lubricating  oil.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  turkey's 
^gg  and  is  generally  used  for  making  beads,  buttons,  and 
other  small  articles.  The  nuts  are  exported  mainly  to  the 
United  States. 
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COFFEE. 

Coffee  is  the  most  important  agricultural  product  of 
Brazil.  The  Brazilian  production  surpasses  that  of  all 
other  countries  combined.  Most  of  it  is  exported^  so  that 
economic  conditions  in  Brazil  are  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  situation  of  the  coffee  market  in  the 
world.  It  can  be  said  that  Brazil  produces  more  coffee  than 
can  be  normally  absorbed  by  the  other  countries. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  Brazil  principally  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Minas  Geraes,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Espirito  Santo.  The 
plants  flower  from  September  to  December;  earlier  in  the 
north  and  later  in  the  south.  The  crops  are  gathered  from 
April  to  July  or  August,  or  during  the  dry  season.  Owing 
to  the  state  of  the  European  m.arket,  the  ranches  have  been 
reduced,  to  half  their  previous  extent  even  though  many 
parts  of  the  more  central  states  are  adapted  by  nature  to  the 
growth  of  this  plant.  The  soil  of  the  coffee-producing  zone 
is  of  a  red  color,  and  is  similar  to  the.  Devonian  in  England. 
"It  is  formed,"  Sembet  says,  "of  decomposed  lavas  mixed 
with  decaved  vegetable  growths.  The  element  that  seems 
lacking  in  most  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  oxide  of  cal  (or 
lime)  ;  this,  however,  does  not  appear  to  prejudice  the  coffee 
plant,  as  it  requires  but  a  fourth  part  of  this  chemical  con- 
stituent as  compared  with  wheat.  Experiments,  carried 
out  with  samples  of  earth  from  Minas,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
Sao  Paulo  demonstrate  that  the  composition  shown  by 
analysis  does  not  agree  by  any  means  with  the  result  ob- 
tained by  harvest;  after  all,  the  most  exact  method  of 
proving  the  suitability  of  the  soil." 

The  greatest  care  is  now  taken  in  the  selection  of  seeds 
for  the  propaganda  of  coffee.  From  75  to  90  per  cent,  of 
those  planted  survive.  At  about  the  end  of  March,  as  soon 
as  the  rains  have  diminished  or  ceased,  the  sites  selected 
are  generally  cleared.  The  fallen  trunks  and  branches  are 
left  to  dry  until  August  when  the  whole  is  set  on  fire.  The 
young  plants,  previously  brought  up  from  seed,  are,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  wet  season,  selected  and  put  in.  This  con- 
tinues from  November  to  February.  In  the  third  year  the 
crop  is  produced,  and  the  system  employed  in  Sao  Paulo 
for  the  new  plantations  is  sufficiently  favorable  to  the  colon- 
ist. The  immigrant  has  a  definite  contract  with  his  em- 
ployer, and  his  salary  or  share  of  profit  is  the  first  charge 
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on  an  estate.  He  finds  a  house  built  and  a  lot  for  his  own 
use  already  cleared.  He  can  earn,  in  normal  time,  lo  to  14 
cents  a  half  sack,  or  ij^  bushels,  picking  berries  between 
May  and  September,  and  in  case  of  a  large  family  the  earn- 
ings are  quite  substantial,  many  Italians  being  able  to  re- 
turn home  for  3  or  4  months  of  each  year.  The  Coloniza- 
tion Department  in  Sao  Paulo  furnishes  laborers  to  ap- 
proved planters,  under  stamped  contract. 

THE  COFFEE  SITUATION. 

The  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  put  into  effect  ten  years  ago 
a  valorization  plan  to  prevent  the  enormous  crop  of  1906-7, 
amounting  to  21,000,000  sacks,  from  flooding  the  market. 
Had  this  coffee  sought  the  market  without  any  restriction, 
prices  would  undoubtedly  have  been  forced  down  to  a  point 
ruinous  to  the  planters  of  Brazil :  the  mere  threat  of  over- 
supplies  sent  down  the  price  to  30  francs  in  the  middle  of 
1906.  Thousands  of  acres  of  coffee  lands  in  S.  Paulo,  Minas, 
Rio  and  Espirito  Santo  would  have  gone  out  of  cultivation 
if  help  had  not  been  given. 

Millions  of  bags  of  coffee,  taken  over  by  the  S.  Paulo 
Government  with  money  borrowed  from  Europe,  were 
shipped  to  world  market  points,  awaiting  favorable  chances 
for  sale.  That  authorities  in  the  United  States  regarded 
this  as  restraint  of  trade  and  seized  the  coffee  thus  stored, 
only  releasing  it  when  the  Brazilian  representatives  agreed 
to  sell  it  off  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  Europe  no  such 
view  was  taken  of  coffe  valorization,  and  when  war  borke 
out  in  the  summer  of  1914,  there  were  still  lying,  in  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Vienna,  Trieste,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp, 
Havre  and  Marseilles,  3,143,457  bags  of  coffee  of  the  1906-7 
crop.  The  coffee  stored  in  Germany  was  at  once  taken  over 
by  the  military  authorities,  and  its  price,  amounting  to 
about  $30,000,000  was  deposited  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  a  bank  in  Berlin,  to  be  paid  over  to  S.  Paulo  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Other  stocks  held  in  Europe  went  off  more  slowly;  it 
was  not  until  June  18,  1918,  that  the  lasi  lot  of  225,000 
sacks  of  the  famous  crop  were  sold  in  Havre,  at  137  francs 
per  bag.    Coffee,  improves  by  keeping. 

Never  again  has  Brazil  had  such  a  crop  amounting  to 
anything  like  20,000,000  bags.    Since  then  crops  have  varied 
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between  ten  to  twelve  million  sacks,  the  S.  Paulo  State 
Government  taking  steps  to  prevent  increase  of  plantations 
beyond  the  quantity  of  trees  likely  to  produce  the  amount 
of  beans  that  the  world  could  use.  Of  the  famous  1906-7 
crop,  S.  Paulo's  share  was  about  15,400,000  bags,  Rio  State 
producing  about  4,250,000. 

The  harvest  of  1917-8  was  large  but  not  excessive.  It 
amounted  to  between  twelve  to  thirteen  million  sacks.  At 
one  time  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  hard  to  find  markets 
for  this  quantity,  with  transportation  reduced  during  the 
present  year  and  the  whole  world  economizing  at  table. 
The  comment  upon  the  coffee  situation  in  Brazil  has  been 
distinctly  pessimistic.  S.  Paulo  produces  70  to  80  per  cent, 
of  the  coffee  of  Brazil  (and  Brazil  produces  80  per  cent, 
of  the  coffee  of  the  whole  world),  so  that  it  has  always 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  that  State  to  take  the  situation  of  the 
coffee  into  its  own  hands,  whenever  the  industry  has  been 
seriously  threatened.  In  normal  times,  coffee  represented 
97  per  cent,  of  S.  Paulo's  total  exports,  but  there  has  been 
a  wonderful  war  development  of  meat,  rice,  and  cereal 
export. 

Faced  with  a  big  crop  and  uncertain  markets,  the 
Paulista  Government  decided  upon  a  new  method.  Money 
was  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Government  and  used  to 
buy  up  from  the  planters  several  million  sacks  of  coffee 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  thrown  upon  a  depressed 
market  and  would  probably  have  been  taken  eventually  at 
very  low  prices  by- commission  houses.  The  S.  Paulo  Gov- 
ernment bought  steadily  ever  since  the  crop  began  to  come 
in  from  the  great  estates  to  the  warehouses  at  Santos. 
Agents  carefully  bought  only  a  high-grade  of  coffee  ignor- 
ing the  inferior  grades.  About  3,500,000  bags  of  the  high 
type  were  thus  purchased,  until,  finding  that  the  market 
was  becoming  congested  with  the  lower  grades,  and  partly 
no  doubt  in  response  to  the  pleas  of  the  regions  producing 
the  lower  bean,  the  Government  began  to  buy  a  quantity 
of  reduced  grades.  Altogether,  the  purchases  of  S.  Paulo 
State  amounted  to  4,500,000  sacks.  The  coffee  was  held 
in  store  at  Santos, 

An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  French  government 
by  which  2,000,000  sacks  are  purchased  on  behalf  of  France. 

The  United  States  market  is  an  excellent  customer  for 
Brazilian  coffee,  normally  taking  7,000,000  bags,  and  this 
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market  is  still  the  freest  available;  but  the  licensing  sys- 
tem, together  with  the  shortage  of  ship  space,  may  act  to 
rectrict  ready  sales  and  shipments.  At  the  same  time, 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Brazil's  European  allies 
wished  to  embarras  Brazil,  and  she  has  been  assured  that 
as  much  coffee  will  be  taken  as  is  possible  under  the  existent 
shipping  conditions. 

Interesting  comment  upon  the  future  of  Brazilian  coffee 
was  recently  made  by  V.  da  Silva  Freire  who  commences 
with  a  rather  pessimistic  survey  of  the  course  of  the  war, 
points  ovit  the  scarcity  of  tonnage,  etc.,  and  proceeds  to 
consider  the  fate  and  condition  of  coffee  cultivation  in 
Brazil : 

**...VVe  must  take  into  consideration  all  the  matters 
traced  above,  to  form  some  idea  of  the  possible  effect  upon 
our  premier  article  of  production.  We  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted by  a  situation  which  would  in  normal  times  be  quite 
satisfactory;  the  next  coffee  (1919)  crop  promises  to  be 
reduced,  that  of  S.  Paulo  being  estimated  at  about  eight 
and  half  millions  of  sacks.  At  the  same  time,  world  sup- 
plies are  not  large.  According  to  Laneuville,  visible  sup- 
plies were  on  March  i,  1918  about  10,560,000  sacks,  in 
contrast  to: 


10.242,000  in  1917 

9.301.000  in  1916 

10.018.000  in  1915 

12.927.000  In  1914'" 

'*At  the*  same  time,  the  capacity  of  consumption  of 
such  markets  as  are  still  open  to  us  has  not  diminished. 
Aside  from  Great  Britain,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
Spain,  the  "absorption"  of  the  other  purchasers  has  been, 
in  sacks: 

1914  1915  1916 


United  States          7.575,000  8.805.000  8,363.000 

France               1.860.000  2,030,000  2,550.000 

Italy                  470.000  666.000  816,000 

Argentina              196,000  249.000  248,000 

10,101.000  11,750.000  11.977.000 

"The  abnormality  of  world  conditions  operated  after 

1916   to   effect   a   great   change  in   the   usual    figures,   as 
regards  stocks  of  coffee  in  foreign  lands : 
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1914  1918 


United    States  2,318,000  3.035,000 

Europe  8.547.000  2,777,000 

Brazil  2,062,000  4,748,000 

It  IS  to  be  noted  that  the  stock  held  in  foreign  ware- 
houses has  been  reduced  to  about  half  what  it  was  during 
the  first  year  of  war.  But  at  the  same  time  Brazilian  stores 
have  more  than  doubled.  They  have  actually  about  tripled, 
because  in  the  quantity  of  10,560,000  sacks,  the  visible  sup- 
ply on  March  i,  is  not  included  the  1,988,000  sacks,  bought 
by  the  government  of  S.  Paulo  State  since  November 
1st,  1917. 

In  Santos  this  change  has  its  echo  in  the  reduced  quan- 
tity of  coffee  shipments.  By  the  13th  of  April,  19 18,  the 
number  of  sucks  exported  of  the  new  crop  amounted  to 
only  5,898,65s,  against  8,771,432  on  the  same  date  of  1917. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Journal  do  Commercio  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  far  more  optimistic  than  Silva  Freire.  He  thinks 
that  the  increased  expense  of  tea  and  alcoholic  drinks 
opens  new  perspectives  for  both  coffee  and  matte;  even 
now,  there  have  been  increased  purchases  by  the  Latin 
countries  of  South  America  and  by  such  neutrals  as  Spain 
and  Scandinavian  countries.  He  also  points  out  that  the 
measures  so  promptly  taken  by  the  S.  Paulo  government 
have  preserved  prices.  Type  4  coffee  bringing  5  $500  (June 
24th,  1918),  whereas  in  February  it  was  down  to  4  $100. 
Of  the  present  crop,  12,018,817  sacks  have  entered  Santos 
and  of  these  7,123,356  have  been  already  exported:  thus, 
with  the  purchases  of  S.  Paulo  and  of  France,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  held  in  various  hands,  the  author  estimates 
that  not  only  is  the  present  crop  disposed  of,but  that  the 
disposition  of  part  of  the  future  crop  of  1918-19  is  in  sight. 
Storage  at  Santos  has  been  an  excellent  measure;  but  to 
take  it  away  eventually,  he  thinks,  Brazil  must  proceed  to 
develop  ship-building  and  construct  wooden  vessels  for 
herself. 

During  May,  1918,  the  condition  of  the  S.  Paulo  planta- 
tions led  experts  to  estimate  the  1918-9  crop  as  at  least 
8,500,000  bags,  and,  with  a  continuance  of  favorable  con- 
ditions, it  was  considered  likely  that  it  might  reach  9,500,- 
000  to  10,000,000  bags;  in  addition  to  this,  the  States  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes  were  expected  to  produce 
about  2,000.000. 
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But  a  cable  from  S.  Paulo  published  in  Washington  on 
July  loth,  1918,  declared  that  unusual  frosts  in  S.  Paulo 
have  so  damaged  the  older  trees  that  the  yield  was  ex- 
pected to  be  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  first  estimate.  In 
1914  the  State  of  S.  Paulo  had  about  690,000,000  trees  in 
bearing;  today  there  are  at  least  1,000,000,000.  Planting 
was  resumed  about  1913,  when  the  stringent  rules  put  into 
force  following  the  great  crop  of  1906-7  were  relaxed. 

The  end  of  the  European  war  gives  a  much  more  favor- 
able turn  to  the  situation. 

RUBBER. 

There  are  ten  species  of  hevea,  the  rubber  producing 
plant;  according  to  "Flora  Brasilensis,"  besides  a  similar 
plant,  Micranda  sipronides;  Micranda  etata  in  Minas,  and 
Micranda  bracteosa  in  Bahia.  The  tapuru,  the  Castilloa 
elastica,  and  the  Harcornia  speciosa  of  some  six  kinds  can 
be  found  in  Amazonas. 

For  about  three-fourths  of  its  height,  the  hevea  is  with- 
out branches.  It  is  a  true  forest  tree,  at  times  reaching 
nearly  100  feet  in  height  with  a  diameter  of  15  to  39  inches. 
The  varieties  producing  the  best  and  most  abundant 
amount  of  rubber  are  usually  found  growing  in  a  humid 
place  and  very  frequently  in  alluvial  soil  periodically 
covered  by  the  floods,  and  over  an  area  of  a  million  square 
miles.  The  rubber  gatherers  scarcely  know  the  difference 
between  the  various  sort  and  regardless  of  the  quality  of 
the  gum,  mix  the  produce  of  many  trees  together.  A  few 
miles  from  the  Amazon  can  be  found  rich  -forests  scarcely 
touched,  and  covering  a  distance  of  at  least  3,000  miles. 

There  are  about  fifty-two  companies  with  a  total  capital 
of  $10,000,000  in  operation,  which  were  organized  in  1907 
and  1908  when  the  rubber  industry  made  more  progress. 
Auguste  Plane,  a  French  traveler,  who  made  a  study  of  the 
Amazon  basis,  says  that  the  production  of  rubber  can  be 
doubled  whenever  necessary,  and  prices  of  even  $0.30  or 
$0.36  a  lb.  for  rubber  will  prove  sufficiently  remunerative 
when  the  cost  of  living  is  reduced. 

Papurii,  another  rubber-producing  plant,  reaching  80 
feet  in  height  and  an  average  diameter  of  3  feet,  has  a 
feathery  palm-like  top.  A  much  smaller  tree  is  the  Cas- 
tilloa elastica  which  does  not  exceed  65  feet  in  height  and 
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2  feet  in  diameter.  The  many  varieties  of  hamcornia  are 
very  much  smaller  than  even  the  Castilloa  elastica.  It  is 
about  lo  feet  high  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  circumference. 
The  plantations  or  forests  are  usually  worked  on  the  share 
system  in  Sao  Paulo.  The  employee  receives  a  third  part, 
the  remainder  goiag  to  the  employer.  The  system  used  is 
very  destructive  as  both  owner  and  worker  concur  in  tak- 
ing from  the  plant  its  entire  store  and  not  economizing  the 
sap  in  any  way. 

Another  variety,  known  as  manicoba,  is  found  in  Ceara, 
Piauby,  and  somewhat  to  the  north  and  south,  which,  con- 
trary to  the  habit  of  the  heveas,  is  a  native  of  the  higher 
lands  of  the  interior.  Its  leaves  are  used  as  food  for  cattle. 
Tapioca  is  extracted  from  the  roots,  and  the  seeds  are  in 
the  form  of  almonds.  Whether  in  their  natural  state,  or 
after  the  oil  has  been  extracted,  the  seeds  are  a  valuable 
food  for  cattle,  pigs  and  fowls. 

There  are  many  other  entirely  different  classes  of  plants 
that  are  rubber-producing,  such  as  the  wild  fig,  Plumeria, 
Sorveira,  Lucuma  laurifolia,  Platonia  insignis,  Symphonia 
elbuluris,  and  massaranduba  (Mimusops  elata)  a  gigantic 
iorest  tree,  whose  timber  is  very  valuable  for  building 
purposes.  Rubber-producing  plants  grow  in  every  state 
except  the  Southern  end. 

PROTECTION  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

A  Federal  Decree,  issued  in  1912,  for  the  protection  and 
stimulation  of  the  rubber  industry,  provides  that : 

I  Material  and  utensils  destined  for  the  cultivation  of 
rubber-bearing  trees,  or  for  the  collection  and  refining  of 
the  rubber,  are  to  be  admitted  into  Brazil  free  of  duty. 

To  each  person  (i)  planting  rubber  trees,  or  {2)  replant- 
ing trees,  a  subsidy  will  be  granted  per  group  of  12  hec- 
tares. For  (i)  2^  contos  for  seringueiras.  or  i^/^  contos 
for  caucho  or  manicoba,  or  900  milreis.  for  mangabeiras. 
For  (2)  25  hectares  replanted  Avith  seringueiras.  2  contos; 
with  caucho  or  manicoba,  1  conto ;  with  mangabeiras.  720 
milreis.  The  subsidy  is  subject  to  the  follow-ing  conditions: 
Plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
with  indication  or  area,  navigable  rivers,  routes,  ports, 
railway  stations,  and  a  report  as  to  the  production  of  the 
plantation  and  the  salubrity  of  the  locality. 
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The  minimum  number,  of  trees  per  hectare  for  new 
plantations  must  be  250  for  seringueiras,  or  400  for  mani- 
coba,  etc.,  and  in  the  case  of  replanting  a  distance  of  6 
metres  and  5  meters  respectively  between  the  plants. 

Planters  who  cultivate  food  crops  on  an  area  not  less 
than  one-third  part  of  that  devoted  to  rubber,  will  receive 
an  addition  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  subsidy,  paid  annually, 
until  the  first  crop  or  rubber  is  gathered. 

Experimental  stations  will  be  established  in  all  the  rub- 
ber-producing states,  and  will  furnish  information  with  re- 
gard to  all  matters  connected  with  the  industry. 

Each  station  shall  possess: 

A  laboratory  of  phytopathology,  equipped  for  seed 
testing. 

Laboratories  of  agricultural  entomology  and  chemistry, 
and  microbiology,  etc.,  and  the  station  will  be  obliged  to 
distribute  selected  plants  and  seeds,  analyze  (gratuitously) 
any  manures  or  fertilizers  submitted,  and  publish  a  yearly 
bulletin  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  station  for  free  dis- 
tribution. Besides  the  above,  each  station  will  contain  a 
museum  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  a  permanent  exhibi- 
tion of  machinery,  and  a  metearological  observatory. 

To  the  first  rubber  refinery  treating  seringa,  established 
in  Para  and  Manaos,  and  dealing  with  manicoba,  etc.,  in 
Piauhy,  Ceara,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  and  any  other  rubber- 
producing  state,  as  well  as  to  the  first  manufactory  of  rub- 
ber goods  which  is  established  in  Para,  Manaos,  Recife 
(Pernambuco),  Bahia,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  will  be  conceded 
the  following  subsidies: 

Up  to  4txj  contos  for  seringa  refineries, 
Up  to  100  contos  for  maniocaz,  etc.,   refineries, 
Up  to  500  contos  for  rubber  manufactories, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

Presenting  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  full 
description  of  the  proposed^  factories  or  refineries,  with 
plans,  etc.,  and  proofs  of  the  financial  stability  of  the  pro- 
moters and  competence  of  the  management. 

Premiums  paid  will  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  first  establishment. 

The  first  rubber  exhibition  was  opened  on  May  13,  1913, 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro.     Exhibitions,  it  was  decided,  were  to  be 
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held  every  three  years,  and  comprise  exhibits  dealing  with 
the  cultivation,  extraction  and  mahti<acture  of  rubber  goods 
of  every  description;  bonuses, given  foi-  the  best  process  of 
extraction  and  for  machinery  tobls ;  foreign  products  admit- 
ted without  customs,  but  not  allowed  to  compete  for  prizes. 
Should  they  be  sold,  however,'  regular  custom  duty  must  be 
paid.  Native  products  are  transported  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
free  of  charge.  National  Congress  are  held  in  connection 
with  the  exhibition,  and  saniples  of  products  chosen  for 
the  permanent  exhibition  at  the  •  Commercial  Museum  in 
Rio  and  for  those  abroad. 

COCOA. 

The  cocoa  plant  is  native  to  Brazil,  in  the  region  of  the 
Amazon  valley,  but  now  it  is  cultivated  as  far  south  as  Sao 
Paulo  and  Southern  Matto  Grosso ;  but  the  coast  of  South 
Bahia  and  Northern  Espirito  Santo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  its  growth  when  the  swamps  are 
drained.  It  begins  to  produce  well  at  a  distance  of  six  or 
more  kilometers  from  the  sea  and  thrives  until  the  colder 
elevated  regions  are  reached,  doing  best  at  an  average  day 
temperature  of  some  80  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

SUGAR. 

Sugar  is  an  important  indiistry  which  has  suffered  great- 
ly from  a  number  of  causes.  Shortly  after  the  discovery  of 
the  country,  the  sugar  cane  was  introduced,  and  simultane- 
ously in  Pernambuco  and  Sao  Paulo  its  cultivation  com- 
menced. It  is  stated  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Brazil  are 
as  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar  as  that  of  the 
best  producing  country  in  the  world,  as  it  yields  about 
20  tons  cane  per  acre,  with  a  percentage  of  sugar  of  14.5 
to  15.5. 

I 

COCONUT. 

The  coconut  zone  of  Brazil  lies  along  the  seacoast  from 
Sergipe  to  Maranhao  and  thence  to  Para,  and  in  the  Amazon 
Basin  from  the  coast  to  the  River  Madeira.  The  alluvial 
Jands  of  the  Amazon  Basin  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  coconuts  because' df  their  periodical  inunda- 
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tions.  In  1917  there  were  reported  to  be  some  1,250,000 
coconut  trees  in  Brazil  with  an  annual  yield,  per  tree,  of 
40  nuts  which  were  of  good  size  comparatively,  5,000  being 
required  per  ton  of  copra. 

» 

COPRA. 

Copra  (or  coconut  meat)  production  is  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage  in  Brazil.  Owing  to  the  limited  number 
of  coconuts  available  and  to  the  demand  for  the  green  nuts» 
it  is  not  at  present  a  profitable  industry,  but  with  the  invest- 
ment of  sufficient  capital  and  efficient  organization  it  could 
be  made  so.  There  is  an  excellent  market  for  the  resulting 
by-products;  the  fiber  is  in  demand  for  cord  making,  the 
husk  for  fuel,  the  milk  for  food,  and  the  palm  leaves  for 
building  purposes. 

The  Brazilian  Government  is  endeavoring  to  encourage 
the  systematic  cultivation  of  coconut  palms  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  copra. 

CEREALS. 

The  crop  for  1917  on  corn  was  about  2,421,021  tons; 
rice,  371,989  tons;  beans,  326,686  tons;  mandioca  flour, 
299,558  tons;  and  sugar,  274,541  tons. 

Wheat,  in  the  colonial  times,  was  grown  in  the  States  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  Sao  Paulo,  Minas 
Geraes  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  however,  it  was  abandoned.  Various 
diseases,  such  as  rust,  carbuncle  and  caries  was  the  real 
cause  of  this  cessation.  Various  attempts  were  made  with 
more  or  less  success  in  Ceara  and  Parahyba  and  in  Minas 
Geraes,  but  were  also  finally  abandoned.  Today,  the  great 
English  flour  mills,  the  largest  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  supplied  almost  entirely  with  Ar- 
gentine wheat. 

Brazilian  farmers  have  not  the  up-to-date  methods  for 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  but  it  is  presumed  that  in  view  of  the 
arrival  of  Japanese  coolies,  more  intense  methods  will  be 

adopted. 

It  is  considered  in  Brazil,  that  the  soil  which  is  unfit 
for  any  other  growth  will  serve  perfectly  for  maize.  The 
kind  which  is  most  generally  known  is  the  common  yellow 
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maize,  popular  not  only  by  reason  of  its  abundant  pro- 
duction, but  also  for  its  resistence  to  the  disease  called 
calandragranaria.  Nineteen  .other  kinds  are  found  grow- 
ing in  the  different  zones. 

FRUITS. 

Brazil  possesses  climates  suitable  for  the  growth  of  ev- 
ery kind  of  fruit  known.  Amongst  the  better  known  belong- 
ing to  the  tropical  zone  is  the  abacati,  produced  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  inner  pulp,  surrounding 
the  central  mass  of  seeds>  is  the  part  eaten.  The  fruit 
varies  from  the  size  of  a  pear  to  that  of  a  very  small  melon. 

The  abacaxi,  the  Brazilian  name  for  the  finest  quality 
of  pineapple,  is  planted  by.  shoots  after  September  in  the 
south,  and  from  March  to  May  in  the  north.  Sometimes 
the  finest  fruits  are  sold  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  low  as  3c. 
each  retail. 

The  Para  apricot  tree  grows  to  about  20  feet  in  height 
and  sometimes  over.  It  bears  a  spherical  fruit  the  size  of  a 
large  orange,  which  has  but  one  seed.  It  is  eaten  raw,  and 
used  in  all  kinds  of  pastry,  etc. 

The  Guava,  although  previously  exclusive  to  tropical 
Brazil  only,  has  now  spread  all  over  the  country  and  is  one 
of  the  plants  most  commercially  exploited.  It  grows  in 
profusion  in  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Campos,  in  the 
State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the 
preserves  manufactured  in  Brazil  are  derived  from  this  fruit. 

The  bitter  orange  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Brazil, 
and  from  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived  all  the  other  varieties. 
It  has  a  loose  rind  and  is  somewhat  flattened  at  top  and 
bottom.  When  grafted,  it  produces  the  finest  sweet  oranges. 

The  mamoeiro  has  a  straight  trunk  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  10  to  40  feet.  About  75  per  cent,  of  glucose, 
6^  per  cent,  of  cellulose  and  some  oxalic  acid  is  contained 
in  the  dried  fruit.  The  tree  bears  fruit  in  less  than  one 
year,  of  sizes  varying  from  i  to  6  or  7  lbs.  and  some  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  16  lbs.  have  been  seen.  ^ 

THE  MATTE. 

To  Chile,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina, 
Matte  (Ilex  paraguayiesis)  is  what  tea  Is  to  the  European. 
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In  many  places  it  is  even  more  used  than  coffee.  It  is 
found  exclusively  in  a  temperate  region  at  an  altitude  of 
from  1,500  to  3,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Parana  is  the  seat 
of  its  exportation.  It  is  a  small  plant,  some  12  to  20  feet 
high  and  rarely,  if  ever,  reaches  30  feet.  In  Parana  alone 
it  is  distributed  over  some  140,000  square  kilometers  and  it 
is  found  in  six  other  states,  as  Avell  as  in  a  small  part  of 
Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

There  are  about  14  to  15  native  kinds  of  Quinas  which 
furnishes  cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark.  The  true  Peruvian 
cinchona  has  been  introduced  with  great  success.  Angelica, 
quassia,  gentian,  centuary,  rue,  and  many  purely  Brazilian 
species  or  bitter  tonical  plants  abound  in  all  the  states. 

The  collectors  of  Ipecacuanha  found  very  largely  in  the 
State  of  Matto  Grosso,  take  up  and  dry  the  roots,  observing 
that  one  is  left  to  propagate  wherever  a  plant  is  found.  In 
Brazil,  the  price  is  about  $5  per  kilogramme. 

TOBACCO. 

In  1500  the  European  conquerors  commenced  the  plant- 
ing of  tobacco  in  Brazil,  the  first  experience  being  in  Bahia. 
A  large  quantity  was  exported,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  Portugal,  the  mother  country,  and 
to  Italy,  Germany,  Holland  and  England  imtil   1808. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  requires  much  labor  and  care, 
and  it  is  especially  sensible  to  changes  in  the  temperature 
or  modifications  of  the  seasons.  Adopting  the  system  em- 
ployed in  Sumatra  150,000  square  meters  (equal  179,400 
yards)  requires  an  outlay  of  some  $7,900.  The  crop  should 
be  10,000  kilos,  worth  $10,600.  This  is  the  result  of  one 
year's  working,  but  of  course  is  considering  the  plant  to  be 
cultivated  and  dried  by  really  practical  men.  Four  months' 
old  plants,  in  Minas  Geraes  yield  leaves  fit  for  use.  No- 
vember is  the  best  month  for  planting  in  this  state.  The 
local  Government  offers  premiums  of  5  to  15  contos  for  lots 
of  10,000  to  30,000  kilos  exported  in  roll  or  leaf  respectively, 
if  of  fine  quality. 

FIBERS. 

The  least  exploited  and  yet  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  wealth  of  Brazil  is  the  fibre-producing  plant.  Brazil  is 
perhaps  the  richest  country  in  the  growth  of  this  plant. 
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If  properly  prepared  the  guaxima  vermelha^  it  is  con- 
siderecl,  would  rival  the  canhamo  (hemp).  Guaxima  ver- 
melha,  since  colonial  days,  has  been  used  in  making  ship's 
cables.  The  name  of  aramina  is  used  for  both  urena  and 
triumphete,  which  under  favorable  conditions,  not  too  dry, 
produce  fibres  of  8  to  9  feet  in  length.  About  12,500  acres 
in  Sao  Paulo  are  under  cultivation  and  produce  nearly  8oa 
tons  of  fibre  yearly,  practically  all  of  which  is  consumed 
by  one  factory  in  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  normal  price 
paid  is  4c  per  lb.  rough,  and  from  12c  to  i6c  per  lb.  pre- 
pared. The  cultivation  is  carried  on  near  the  coast  and  to 
each  hectare  (25^  acres)  about  60  quarts  or  seed  are  used. 
The  harvest  commences  in  February  and  ends  in  June  or 
July.  From  60,000  to  70,000  sacks  for  packing  coffee  are 
made  monthly,  and  this  is  the  principal  use  of  the  fibre. 

Malvaceas,  known  as  vassouras,  are  very  widely  grown 
in  Brazil,  and  very  useful,  the  most  delicate  fibres  of  which 
are  used  for  making  paper  and  the  others  for  bushes,  ropes 
and  twines.  This  family  is  allied  with  that  of  the  jute. 
Canhamo  brasiliensis  (Brazilian  hemp)  is  the  most  valuable 
and  is  very  similar  to  European  flax.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Ilnho  Perini,  from  the  name  of  its  supposed  dis- 
coverer. It  grows  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Francisco  River, 
and  in  the  states  of  Minas,  and  Sao  Paulo.  The  stalk  grows 
to  the  length  of  10  to  13  feet  without  branches,  and  its 
fibre,  as  compared  to  hemp,  is  about  four  to  three  in 
strength. 

OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Several  of  the  21  species  of  bees  native  to  Brazil  produce 
a  very  fine  honey,  which  according  to  St.  Hilaire,  is  superior 
to  the  European  product.  Most  of  the  insects  are  very 
dangerous,  but  one  specie  is  stingless.  The  honey  varies  a 
great  deal,  and  that  produced  by  some  kinds  has  drastic 

effects. 

There  is  a  great  future  in  store  for  the  sericulture  in- 
dustry. Neither  the  mulberry,  which  thrives  splendidly, 
nor  the  silkworm  suffer  in  any  degree  worth  mentioning 
from  the  diseases  so  common  in  Europe.  The  great  cost  of 
mpunting  factories  capable  of  dealing  with  the  raw  silk  is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  from  the  non-development  of 
sericulture.      A    factory    has    been    started    in    Sao    Paulo 
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and  the  silk  produced  took  the  first  prize  at  St.  Louis,  three 
medals,  at  Rome,  and  one  at  Milan,  besides  others.  In 
1908  this  State  produced  22,400  cocoons. 

The  kinds  of  grapes  mostly  grown  in  Brzail  are  the 
white  muscatel,  lady's  finger,  and  ferrar,  which  were  known 
since  early  Colonial  days.  The  Uva  Americana  or  Isabella 
dates  back  about  50  years. 

The  vineyards  suffer  in  the  States  of  Rio;  Sao  Paulo, 
Parana,  etc.,  by  the  humidity,  such  as  fungi,  only  during 
the  months  from  October  to  April,  yet  in  spite  of  this,  some 
of  the  finest  sorts  are  found  here.  Dr.  Fialho,  an  expert 
cultivator  near  Petropolis,  has  some  hundreds  of  varieties 
growing  and  exhibits  the  most  magnificent  bunches  in  the 
capital.  A  vine  exists  in  the  City  of  Belem  (Para)  where 
it  rains  daily  which  produces  three  crops  annually. 

The  Agricultural  School  of  Parana  was  inaugurated  at 
Coritiba  on  July  2nd,  1918  with  appropriate  ceremonies  by 
Dr.  Affonso  Comargo,  governor  of  that  State.  The  school 
is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lysimaco  Costa,  assisted  by 
corps  of  professors.  The  school  is  well  equipped  and  is 
prepared  to  do  efficient  work  in  all  the  important  branches 
of  agriculture  suited  to  the  needs  of  that  part  of  the 
Republic. 

A  decree  has  been  signed  by  the  prefect  of  the  Federal 
District  providing  for  an  Annual  Fair  to  be  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  during  the  second  half  of  October  of  each  year. 
The  first  exhibition  was  entirely  of  domestic  products,  but 
it  is  believed  that  at  no  distant  date  the  rules  will  be 
modified  so  as  to  permit  exhibits  of  foreign  articles.  One 
of  the  principal  objects  of  this  fair  is  to  make  known  to  the 
people  of  Brazil  the  merits  of  products  of  home  manufacture 
and  to  induce  the  use  of  Brazilian-made  goods  whenever 
possible.  Heretofore  preference  has  been  shown  to  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture. 

Steps  have  been  tak'en  to  utilize  the  unimproved  land  in 
the  Federal  District  for  agricultural  purposes  as  far  as 
possible.  This  is  to  be  done  by  instructive  farmers  in  in- 
tensive methods;  the  distribution  of  selected  plants  and 
seeds ;  the  loan  of  agricultural  implements  and  the  facilitat- 
ing of  the  purchase  of  same ;  the  furnishing  of  fertilizers  and 
the  waging  of  a  campaign  for  the  extermination  of  ants 
and  other  insects;  the  improvement  of  roads  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  use  of  lands  of  the  right  of  way  of 
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railroads;  and  assistance  of  cooperative  organizations  in 
the  establishment  of  rural  credits. 

AGRICULTURAL   AND   LAND   COMPANIES. 

A  large  number  of  companies,  with  foreign  capital,  are 
interested  in  agricultural  and  land  enterprises  in  Brazil. 
The  most  important  are  included  in  the  following  list: 

Alto  Paran&  Development  Co..  L«td.  Main  office.  River  Plate 
House.  Pinsburv  Circus.  L.ondon.  R  C.  Capital.  $3,300,000  (U.  S.). 
Owns  about  678.500  acres  of  cedar,  pine  and  hardwood  forest  In 
Paranft.  Bramll.  and  a  sawmill  at  Corrientes.  All  worK  xs  suspended 
except   yerba  matte  cultivation. 

Braillian.  Canadian  and  General  Trust,  Ltd.  Main  office,  16  and 
17  Broad  St..  Ave..  London,  R  C.  Capital,  authorised.  $1,000,000 
iT.  S.):  issued.  $730,000  (U.  S.).     Carries  a  general  financial  business. 

Brazilian  Development  Syndicate.  Ltd.  Main  office.  71  George 
St..   Kilinburph.   Scotland.      Capital.  $50,000   lU.   &). 

City  of  Sao  Paulo  Improvements  A  Freehold  Land  Co..  Ltd. 
Capital.  $10,000,000  (U.  S.).  Owns  about  14.806,597  square  yards  land 
in  the  City  of  Sao  Paulo,  Braxil. 

Minas  Geraes  and   Espirito  Santo   Exploration  Co.,  Ltd.    <Brasil) 
Main  office.  3  Irdia  .We.,  London.  R  C.     Capital,  authorized,  $650,000 
U'.  &U  issued.  $393,030  iV.  S.).     Lumber  and  other  concessions. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  i^reat  industrial  center  oi  Brazil — which  is  not  gen- 
erally recognized  as  ha\"ing  greatly  developed  its  manu- 
factures— is  Sao  Paulo.  There  are  fifty  factories,  both  bii^ 
and  little,  in  Sao  Paulo,  an  income  from  these  factories  of 
$~j;,ooo,ooo,  and  the  investment  calculated  at  about  Si30,- 
ixxvxx>.  The  steady  influx  of  Ital-ar.s,  Portuguese,  and 
S'^ani^h  \N«»rkor>  has  n;ade  such  indi:5tr^a!  ai:\-ance  possible. 
.V'tV.ov.^V.  S.I  »  Pau'o  is  the  la  ripest  :r.  lustr^a!  center,  the 
:r.anufac::ir-vi;  '^>  '^*t  c^^nr.ned  there.  It  is  nitaMy  active 
-n  Miv.as  ar.v!  R-o.  where  e-ectric  power  cer^ve\i  from  water- 
:'a:!s  :s  i:se»i,  an»i  :n  Bah:a  and  Pemamb::c>  \^>.eT-e  tobacco 
..:iii  >v..:rar  crrate  leirt-ir.r.te  home  tr.dttstries,  and  where 
There  :s  s;:fr.c:ent  ntzr.^l  er  i»:  nati\-e  and  negro  'aborers. 

.\N^t:t  i,coo.cix>  cor.tvs  r*  rr-s  •>  the  tv  :a!  va'.v.e  *.»:  the 
;^rr»ii:cts  of  Brar:h.\".  :actvr:es.  wh:ch  equals  &250,ooo,OOo  in 
Atvtr'O.".::  n:  r.tv .  Th.'S  *s  d  rsvier.^hly  larger  than  the  value 
•  •!  B*-.'.  •'•.'t":  ex:^.'rTe«'  .x^'v^v.':;:'-.!*'  a^^i  firths:.-/  pr^:Kiucts, 
w>\~^  :>  ./•    .:  rf'^'^V  V-  v.t.s 

The  Tor-:.!*  :.^  Oor:v.r.c"cio  •'  a  'c  \  i  \*  .  •  c.r.r.^erce  pub- 
'-.shci:  -r"  Mav,  :o".  sd>:  t^^^t  v  ::t  r:  thf  04  classes  of  Brazil- 
ian mant:factv-'T.  So  we^r  '-t-c  rrotn  interna'  taxes,  while 
^z  ^e-T  srh^ect  to  :,\x.  .-;>  wr'*  r,s  :^  ••  re^cr:  Cv^mperition. 
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It  was  shown  that  in  these  14  classes  Brazilian  manufac- 
ture fell  below  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  in 
only  one  instance,  that  of  pharmaceutica^  specialties.  In 
round  figures  the  most  important  items  are: 
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%  of 
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Woven  fabrics  (chiefly  cotton 
but  some  silk  and  wool 

192.000 

contos 

47,300 

contos 

82 

BeveragreR       mineral     waters, 

beer,   wine,  spirits) 

101,300 

<( 

47,640 

I, 

68 

Footwear  (leather  shoes  and 

boots,    and   alpar^atas) 

68,225 

•1 

2,426 

«< 

97 

Prepared    tobacco,     cljrarettes 

and  cif^ars 

39,000 

<< 

1,566 

It 

96 

Hats 

29,000 

«< 

3.800 

<> 

86 

Matches 

18,000 

tf 

4 

t* 

99.9 

Conserves 

13,300 

•1 

9,800 

<« 

68 

I*harmacoutical  speclaUies 

11,700 

•« 

16,780 

<« 
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Nearly  500,00  contos,  which  includes,  besides  those  men- 
tioned above,  vinegar,  walking  sticks,  salt,  candles,  per- 
fumeries (of  which  Brazil  makes  60  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
sumption) and  playing  cards  is  the  total  value  of  the  14 
classes  which  compete  with  importations. 

Cotton  thread,  jute  products — rope,  cord  and  coffee  bags 
— the  produsts  of  ironworks,  potteries,  furniture  factories 
arc  among  the  large  class  of  manufactures  free  from  all 
internal  taxes.  Included  among  those  who  pay  a  contribu- 
tion to  their  State  or  municipality  are  goldsmiths  and  jewel- 
w^orkers,  soap  makers,  paper  and  paper-bag  factories,  biscuit 
and  bottle,  shirt,  mirror,  trunk,  ink,  pipe,  etc. 

COTTON   MANUFACTURING. 

During  last  few  years  the  production  of  Brazilian  woven 
fabric  has  greatly  increased.  As  early  as  1912  every  sign 
pointed  at  the  probable  overproduction  in  this  class  of 
goods  as  far  as  domestic  consumption  was  concerned.  In 
191 3  the  overproduction  was  manifest  but  on  the  follow- 
ing year  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  resulted  in  a  decrease 
of  imported  fabrics,  which  helped  the  domestic  consump- 
tion. Since  that  time,  the  imports  have  been  decreasing 
but  the  domestic  consumption  has  grown  out  of  proportion 
with  the  consumption,  and  the  necessity  has  arisen  to  find 
foreign  markets.  The  great  cotton  iields  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  Republic  are  supplying  the  mills  with  an 
ever  increasing  amount  of  cotton  of  good  quality. 

The  recent  expositions  of  Brazilian  textiles,*held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian  Government  in  Buenos  Aires 
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and  Montevideo,  show  the  great  importance  of  this  in- 
dustry, and  that  Brazilian  manufactures  are  now  reaching 
out  for  a  portion  of  the  textile  commerce  of  the  nearby 
South  American  countries.  The  total  value  of  the  annual 
textile  output  of  Brazil  with  its  1,500,000  spindles  is,  in 
round  numbers,  $200,000,000.  These  expositions  have 
demonstrated  both  to  importers  and  consumers  in  Argentina 
and  Uruguay  that  they  do  not  have  to  go  to  Europe  and 
the  United  States  for  a  supply  of  certain  textiles  largely 
in  use  in  South  America,  since  they  can  obtain  them  in  the 
markets  of  Brazil  almost  at  their  very  doors. 

Although  climatically  and  in  other  ways  Brazil  affords 
every  advantage  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the  industry 
has  not  advanced  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  Egypt  and 
in  the  United  States,  due  to  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
industry  by  these  latter  government. 

The  northern  states  of  Brazil  with  a  population  equal 
to  that  of  Texas  and  having  a  greater  area  than  the  State 
mentioned  could  very  easily  increase  their  production  if 
proper  methods  were  employed.  The  price  of  cotton  is 
constantly  rising  and  to-day  the  Brazilian  textile  factories, 
numbering  more  than  200,  with  a  capital  of  more  than 
200,90i),ooo  niilrcis  (about  $65,250,000  American  money), 
employ  60,000  tons  of  domestic  cotton  or  three-fourths  of 
the  average  annual  production  of  the  country.  This  in- 
dustry is  capable  of  greater  expansion  because  in  spite  of 
the  excellent  quality  of  domestic  textiles,  even  in  1913 
the  importation  of  foreign  cotton  goods  amounted  to  13,710 
tons,  valued  at  58,715,320  milreis  (about  $14,628,830).  At 
the  last  Cotton  Congress  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  it  was  decided 
that  experimental  staticms  are  necessary,  and  proper  instal- 
lations for  the  treating  and  baling  of  cotton  in  the  several 
States,  and  more  careful  selection  of  the  seeds  and  the  use 
of  modern  machinery  would  stimulate  the  industry.  A 
<:ommission  was  named  by  that  Congress  to  fight  the  pink 
bollworm,  which  is  causing  great  damage  to  the  cotton 
crops  in  the  Northern  Brazilian  States. 

The  privileges  granted  to  the  concessionaire  in  this 
decree  do  not  imply  the  denial  of  similar  concessions  to 
other  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  carry  out  such  terms 
and  who  may  ask  such  privileges  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, for  the  establishment  of  mills  for  the  treating  and 
l)aHng  of  cotton,  the  industrial  application  of  its  by-pro- 
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ducts,  and  the  establishment  of  experimental  stations  at 
convenient  points  in  the  Republic. 

The  concessionaire  must  begin  work  within  i8  months, 
must  place  the  mills  in  operation  within  a  specified  time 
and  keep  them  in  full  operation ;  the  government  will  assist 
operations  with  a  loan  up  to  75%  of  the  amount  to  be 
expendefl,  the  total  loans  not  to  exceed  400  contos  of  reis 
($100,000  U.  S.)-  The  loans  are  to  bear  6%  interest,  paid, 
with  amortization,  each  six  months  after  the  mills  are  in 
operation. 

Brazil's  cotton  industry  produces  about  400,000  bales 
annually  and  uses  it  all  in  the  country. 

A  decree  which  may  have  a  highly  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  cotton  growing  and  weaving  industries  of  Brazil 
was  passed  on  April  24,  1918,  authorizing  T.  S.  V.  de 
Medeiros,  to  erect  establishments  for  the  treatment  of  cot- 
ton and,  its  by-products  in  the  States  of  Pernambuco,  Para- 
hyba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Ceara,  and  Maranhao. 

The  concessionaire  agrees  to  install  2  cotton  gins  in  the 
State  of  Pernambuco,  equipped  with  presses  and  one  of 
which  is  to'  have  a  plant  for  the  making  and  refining  of 
cotton-seed  oil ;  two  plants  in  the  State  of  Parahyba ;  two 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  and  two  in  the  State  of  Ceara. 
Each  of  these  installations  is  to  have  a  minimum  capacity 
for  ginning  180  tons  of  cotton  per  month,  producing,  ap- 
proximately, 60  tons  of  ginned  and  baled  cotton  and  120 
tons  of  cotton  seed.  At  each  of  the  cotton  gins  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  State  referred  to,  the  concessionaire 
agrees  to  maintain  an  experimental  farm  or  plantation  hav- 
ing a  minimum  area  of  500  hectares  of  land  of  which  at 
least  100  hectares  is  to  be  used  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
The  government  proposes  to  lend  the  concessionaire  75 
per  cent,  of  the  money  invested  in  the  different  installations 
up  to  a  maximum  sum  of  400  contos,  for  the  plant  at  Recife, 
250  contos  for  each  of  the  installations  in  the  interior  states, 
and  50  contos  for  each  of  the  plantations  or  experimental 
stations,  the  loan  to  be  repaid  in  10  years  in  20  equal  pay- 
ments made  semiannually.  , 

WATER  POWER. 

The  many  waterfalls  in  Brazil  are  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  its  commercial  development.     A  greit 
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clam  at  Ribeiro-das-Lages,  8i  kilometers  from  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro, with  a  capacity  of  224  million  cubic  meters  of  water,  was 
made  use  of  by  the  Rio  Light  &  Power  Company.  With 
the  electric  force  derived  from  the  works,  it  is  possible  to 
supply  light  and  power  to  the  whole  of  the  capital,  besides 
operating  a  very  extensive  system  of  tram  cars.  There  is  a 
power  station  in  Sao  Paulo  utilizing  the  Tiete  River,  33 
kilometers  from  the  city  which  is  owned  by  the  same  com- 
pany. In  the  same  state,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Urubu- 
punga  and  Itapura  falls  have  a  volume  of  water  calculated 
to  furnish  a  million  horse  power,  and  there  is  a  new  station 
in  operation  at  Piabanha  (Petropolis),  giving  about  15,000 
horse  power  and  providing  current  for  the  illumination  of 
Nictheroy  and  Petropolis  itself. 

Para  has  electric  light  and  55  kilometers  of  tramways, 
and  Paul  VVallc  says  that  Manaos  is  the  best  illuminated 
city  in  Brazil.  Maranhao,  Bahia,  Campos, 'Friburgo,  Bello 
llorizonte,  Curityba,  Porto  Alegre,  and  in  fact  almost  all 
Brazilian  cities  of  any  importance  use  electricity  both  for 
power  and  lighting,  as  they  are  so  well  situated  that  they 
only  have  to  make  use  of  the  water  power  close  at  hand. 

The    Maribondo,    in    the    Triangulo    Mineiro,    has    an 
estimated  force  of  600,000  horse  power ;  Iguassu  14,000,000, 
four  times  as  much  as  the  Niagara;  and  the  force  of  the 
Sete  Quedas,  or  Guayra  Palls,  on  the  Parana,  is  estimated 
at  80.000,000  horse  power. 

OTHER   INDUSTRIES. 

A  new  process  is  being  used  in  Brazil  in  the  preparation 
of  hides  for  export.  It  is  claimed  that  by  following  the  new 
method  only  eight  days  are  required  to  put  the  hides  in 
a  dry  condition,  and  that  when  tanned  they  yield  a  good 
quality  of  sole  leather  and  leather  scraps  from  the  sides. 
Hides  treated  by  this  process  are  said  to  weigh  56  per  cent, 
less  than  wet  salted  hides ;  that  is  to  say,  about  75  hides  to 
a  ton  instead  of  33  under  the  wet  salted  method. 

Nearly  all  the  matches  used  in  Brazil  are  safety  matches 
of  domestic  manufacture,  made  either  of  wood  or  wax,  each 
box  containing  from  50  to  60  matches.  About  90  per  cent, 
of  the  output  consists  of  wooden  matches  made  chiefly 
from  Parana  pine.  The  chemicals  used  in  this  manufacture, 
such  as  chlorate  and  bichromate  of  potash,  sulphur  powder. 
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amorphous  sulphur,   paraffiin,  glue,  and   gum  arabic,  are 
imported, 

A  calcium  carbide  factory  is  maintained  by  a  Brazilian 
corporation  at  Palmyra,  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  out- 
put of  this  establishment  in  1917  was  70,042  drums  of  50 
kilos  each,  and  5,235  drums  of  75  kilos  each.  While  nearly 
all  of  the  product  is  disposed  of  in  Brazil,  some  exports  of 
this  commodity  have  been  made  to  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 

The  firm  of  Escepola,  Lempre  &  Andrada  recently  estab- 
lished a  Lard  Factory  at  Uba,  State  of  Minas,  in  a  section 
of  country  abounding  in  hogs. 

The  Industrial  Toy  Factory,,  a  company  with  capital 
stock  of  300,000  milreis,  was  established  in  Rio  Janeiro, 
for  the  manufacture  of  toys  which  were  formerly  imported 
from  Germany. 

The  Barzilian  Government,  in  accordance  with  an  ex- 
ecutive decree  of  March  i6th,  1918,  proposes  to  loan  to  the 
first  three  establishments  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of 
caustic  soda  in  Brazil,  up  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
each  factory,  the  loans  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  are  repayable  in  10  equal  annual 
installments,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  one  year  from 
the  date  on  which  the  factory  begins  operations.  Reports 
show  that  the  raw  products  for  the  manufacture  of  caustic 
soda  exist  in  the  country,  and  water  power'  for  generating 
electricity  is  also  available,  especially  at  the  maritime  ports 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and  Bahia.  The  imports  of  caustic 
soda  in  191 5  and  1916  amounted  to  10,400,343  and  10,327,- 
074  kilos  respectively.  In  1917  these  imports  decreased  to 
7497,199  kilos  due  to  the  European  War,  but  it  is  reported 
that  at  the  present  time  the  sources  of  normal  supply  seem 
to  be  practically  eliminated.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
this  product,  which  is  largely  used  in  textile,  soap,  sugar 
and  other  industries,  be  manufactured  in  the  country. 

A  hosiery  factory  at  Porto  Alegre,  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  has  added  a  pearl  button  department  to  its  plant. 
The  buttons  are  made  from  shells  obtained  from  nearby 
rivers,  are  of  three  sizes,  and  are  intended  to  supply  local 
demands. 

FOREIGN    TRADE. 

According  to  the  office  of  Commercial  Statistics  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  of  Brazil,  the  exports  for  the  year 
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1917  was  1,136,453  milreis  paper,  equivalent  to  $290,972,500 
American  money. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  of  exports,  the  report 
shows  the  total  value  of  imports  for  the  year,  which 
amounted  to  837,738,000  milreis  paper,  or  $216,318,600 
American  money. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  Brazilian  imports 
and  exports  for  five  years : 


Imports 
Exports 

Total 


1814 


1815 


191« 


I8I: 


$172,223,684        $146,082,483        $196,998,099        $216.318.60« 
226.892.226  267.176.851  267,081.016  290,972.600 


398.116.810 


403,269.334 


463,079,114 


507.291.100 


The  above  figures  show  the  unfavorable  influence  of  the 
European  war  on  the  Brazilian  trade.  The  imports  were 
more  particularly  affected.  Although  after  the  initial  drop 
in  the  value  of  the  export,  it  has  been  steadily  increasing, 
the  increase  is  due  to  a  higher  market  value  of  products 
exported,  more  than  actual  increase  in  volume. 

EXPORTS. 


The  effect  of  the  war  on  Brazilian  exports  has  been  most 
marked  in  an  increased  shipment  of  certain  food  products 
not  before  exported  in  quantities. 


Total    exportation 
To  Argentina 

Urugruay 

United    Kingrdom 

Italy 

United    States 

Spain 

Portugal 


»jr 


SUGAR. 

r                  1815 

i8ie 

1917 

Toms 

59.074 

Tons 

53.824 
13.642 
16.187 
16,232 

TOBII 

138.609 

62.784 

34.973 

23.808 

7.006 

2.284 

819 

38 

21.627 

21.929 

4,190 

1.881 

r 

The  principal  sugar-exporting  port  is  Pernambuco.  The 
average  statistical  export  value  of  sugar  per  kilo  was  244 
reis  in  1915,  475  reis  in  1916,  and  523  reis  in  1917.  The 
latter  figure  represents  approximately  6  cents  a  pound. 

Sugar  is  exported  in  three  grades,  known  as  white, 
Demerara,  and  Mascavo.  White  represents  about  80  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  total  exp9rt. 
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FROZKN  AND  ^HILLKO  BKBF. 


Total  exportation^ 
Italy 
Egypt 
France 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 


1915 

Tonfl 

8,614 
2.055 

101 
4.360 
1.997 


1016 

Tons 

33,661 
20,985 

4,455 
6.734 
2,486 


1017 

Tonii 

66,452 

50,420 

5.936 

5.184 

3,961 

951 


The  exort  of  frozen  and  chilled  beef  is  from  the  ports 
of  Rio  and  Santos.  In  1917  the  Rio  exportation  was  37,317 
tons;  the  Santos  exportation,  29,135  tons. 

The  average  value  of  the  beef  exported  was  719  reis 
in  1915,  837  reis  in  1916,  and  900  reis  in  1917.  The  latter 
figure  represents  a  little  over  10  cents  a  pound. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  Brazilian  exports  in  the 
last  few  years  has  been  the  increase  in  the  export  of  meat. 
In  1914  only  about  i  ton  of  beef  was  exported;  in  1915, 
as  shown  by  the  tablp  above,  the  amount  was  8,514  tons. 
Brazil  has  unquestionably  taken  its  place  among  the  beef- 
producing  countries  of  the  world. 


JBRKKD    BEEF. 

1015 

1010 

1017 

Total    exportation 
Cuba 
Uruguay 
United  States 

Tom 

774 

Tonii 

2,270 

TODM 

4.157 

1.927 

1.765 

395 

The  principal  ports  of  exportation  of  jerked  beef  were 
Pelotas,  Quarahy,  Itaqui,  Uruguayana,  and  Corumba. 


The  exportation  of  rice  is: 


1015 
Ton*. 


1016 

Ton* 

1,124 


1017 

TODM 

42.590 

18,857 

13,413 

5.758 

1.185 


Total    exportation  3 

Prance  

Argentina  

Uruguay  

Italy  

Prior  to  the  war  Brazil  exported  no  rice,  but  imported 
large  quantities  from  India  and  other  parts  of  the  Orient. 
The  cultivation  of  rice  has  been  undertaken  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  in  other  Brazilian 
States.  The  principal  port  exporting  in  1916  was  Santos, 
22,205  tons.  Porto  Alegre  followed  with  12,205  tons,  Rio 
with  4,101  tons,  and  Pelotas  with  2,037  tons. 
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The  average  value  per  kilo  of  rice  was  494  reis  in  1915, 
431  reis  in  1916,  and  538  reis  in  1917.  The  latter  figure  rep- 
resents about  6  cents  a  pound. 

The  exports  of  manioc  flour  were : 


Total  expurtation 

United  Klngrdom 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Prance 

I'ortuffal 


1915 

Tons 

4.177 


1916 

Tons 

4.771 


1917 

Tons 

18.498 
7.697 
3,722 
3.363 
2.043 
1.406 


l»razil  has  always  been  a  large  producer  of  manioc  flour, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  consumed  in  the  country. 

The  average  statistical  export  value  of  manioc  flour  per 
kilo  was  173  reis  in  1915,  250  reis  in  1916,  and  281  reis  in 
1917.  The  latter  figure  represents  a  little  over  3  cents 
a  pound. 


The  exports  of  beans  are : 


191: 


I91« 


19r 


Tons 

276 


Ton* 

Tons 

45,594 

93,428 

1.852 

35,998 

34.138 

34,656 

7,463 

14,906 

1,023 

5,798 

Total  exportations 
United  Kingdom 
France 

United   States 
Italy 

Like  manioc,  most  beans  were  before  the  war  consumed 
in  the  country.  The  increase  in  price  has  not  been  very 
great — 359  reis  in  1915,  302  reis  in  1916,  and  434  reis  in 
1917,  the  latter  figure  being  about  5  cents  per  pound,  but 
the  exportation  has  increased  from  about  4  tons  in  1914  to 
over  93,000  tons  in  1917.  Nearly  all  the  beans  were  ex- 
ported from  Santos  and  Rio,  with  small  quantities  from 
Porto  Alegre,  Pernambuco,  Pelotas.  and  other  ports. 


The  exportation  of  corn  has  been : 

1915 


Total  exportation 
United  Kingdom 
France 
Italy 
Unlt«d  States 


Tons 


1916 

Tons 

4.833 


1917 

Tons 

24.047 

14,329 

4.452 

3,184 

1,972 


Corn  IS  another  agricultural  product  that  owes  its  export 
status  to  the  war.  Prior  to  1906  there  was  no  export  what- 
ever of  corn  from  Brazil,  although  there  was  a  very  con- 
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siderable  market.  Corn  was  exported  principally  from 
Maranhao,  Santos,  Rio,  Pernambuco,  and  Fortaleza.  Its 
average  statistical  value  per  kilo  was  164  reis  in  1916,  and 
165  reis  in  1917.  The  latter  figure  represents  about  $1.06 
per  bushel. 

Of  other  products  heretofore  exported  in  large  quantities 
there  has  been  in  some  cases  a  falling  off  and  in  others,  an 
increase,  although  the  increases,  except  in  the  case  of 
manganese,  have  not  been  very  great. 

The  amount  of  coffee  exported  has  been : 


1815 


10 1 » 


lfM7 


Bugu 

Bai^N 

UUfiTA 

Total  exportation 

17,061,319 

13,038.663 

10,605.000 

United    States 

7.194,594 

6.577,390 

6,291.079 

France 

2,449.222 

2.735,953 

2.104,262 

Italy 

710.800 

1.058,748 

716,150 

Argrentina 

269,987 

250,424 

301,209 

Cape    Colony 
United  Kingrdoni 

297,816 
252,394 

413,786 

574,952 

Spain 

106.329 

145.814 

156.482 

Norway 

116.016 

Netherlands 

1,486.994 

367.745 

105.122 

Sweden 

2.333.386 

662,055 

2,034 

"llie  export  of  coffee  from  Santos  in  191 7  was  7,845,089 
bags;  from  Rio,  2,127,721  bags;  from  Victoria^  529,965  bags, 
and  from  Bahia,  91,813  bags. 

The  average  value  of  coffee  per  bag  was  36,368  reis 
in  1915,  45,187  reis  in  1916,  and  41,509  reis  in  1917.  The 
latter  figure  represents  nearly  8  cents  per  pound. 

The  Brazilian  bag  of  coffee  weighs  60  kilos,  equivalent 
to  about  132  pounds  and  5  ounces. 

Exports  of  cacao  were  as  follows : 


1015 


191« 


1017 


Total  exportation 
United    States 
France 

United  Kingdom 
Netherlands 
Argentina 
Norway 
Denmark 
Sweden 
Italy 


Ton« 

TonM 

TonH 

44,980 

43,720 

55.622 

14.813 

16.541 

37.930 

7.668 

14.542 

11,857 

8.540 

5,784 

1,B92 

3.761 

2.508 

1,219 

956 

1.230 

1.110 
482 

468 

354 

265 

Brazil  has  always  been  one  of  the  leading  cacao-export- 
ing countries.  Notwithstanding  that,  in  1917  there  was  a 
falling  off  in  the  price  of  cacao,  the  exports  have  increased 
considerably  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.     In  191 3  the  ex- 
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portation  was  about  30,000  tons.     Bahia  exported  in  1917 
^bout  80  per  cent,  of  the  total — ^44,537  ^^^s. 

The  average  statistical  value  per  kilo  of  cacao  was  1,248 
reis  in  1915,  1,152  reis  in  1916,  and  864  reis  in  1917.  The 
latter  figure  represents  a  little  less  than  10  cents  per  pound. 

Exports  of  Yerba  Matte: 


1915 


1916 


1917 


Total  exportation 
Arg:entlna 
Urug^uay 
Chile 
I'nited    States 


Tons 

Tonii 

Tons 

75.885 

73,552 

58,672 

58,618 

55,629 

43,747 

14,071 

14.498 

12,409 

,    3,J45 

3,371 

2,422 

1 

9 

31 

Exports  of  hides 


1915 


1910 


1917 


TonN 

Tons 

Tons 

38,324 

46.390 

32,497 

19,796 

24.942 

17.826 

6,025 

3,327 

6,095 

3.386 

3,334 

4,245 

2.701 

9.852 

1,917 

1,310 

1.749 

976 

461 

3,327 

519 

Total  expo-rtation 
United  States 
United  Klnerdom 
Uruguay 
Prance 
Portugral 
Italy 

The  leading  port  for  hide  exports  is  Rio — 16,784  tons. 
Other  exporting  ports  were  Bahia  (6,233  tons),  Santos, 
Pelotas,  Fortaleza,  Corumba,  and  Rio  Grande. 

Of  the  hide  exports,  23,277  tons  in  1917  were  salt  cattle 
hides,  and  8,839  ^^^^  flint  cattle  hides. 

The  average  statistical  value  per  kilo  of  all  hides  was 
1,495  ^^^s  in  1915,  1,601  reis  in  1916,  and  1,868  reis  in  1917. 
The  latter  figure  represents  a  little  over  21  cents  per  pound. 

Exports  of  manganese  ore: 


Total  exportation 
United  States 
United    Kingdom 


1915 

Tons 

288.671 

266,801 

10,107 


191« 

Ton* 

503,130 
503,120 


1917 

Tons 

632,855 
532.855 


The  increase  in  the  export  of  manganese  ore  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  has  been  very  great.  In  19 13  the  total 
exportation  was  a  little  over  120,000  tons.  In  191 7  Rio 
exported  499,995  tons  and  Bahia  32,860  tons. 

The  average  value  of  manganese  per  ton  was  36,477  reis 
m  1915,  58,641  in  1916,  and  170,503  reis  in  1917.    The  latter 
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figure  represents  about  $27  per  metric  ton  (2,204.6  pounds), 
or  about  $24.50  per  short  ton  (2,000  pounds). 


Exports  of  rubber: 


1915 


191« 


1017 


Total  exportation 
United    States 
United  KlngrdoiTi 
Prance 
Sweden 


Tons 

Tons 

Tona 

35.196 

31.495 

33.980 

20.776 

19.965 

20.165 

12,682 

10,379 

10.902 

962 

646 

219 
154 

Nearly  all  the  rubber  is  exported  from  the  two  ports  of 
Para  and  Manaos. 

The  average  value  of  rubber  per  kilo  was  3,861  reis 
in  1915,  4,834  reis  in  1916,  and  4,238  reis  in  1917.  The  latter 
figure  represents  about  48  cents  per  pound. 


Exports  of  tobacco: 


1915 


191« 


1917 


Total  exportation 
Argentina 
France 
Spain 
Urugruay 
Denmark 
United  States 
Portusral 
United  Klngrdom 
Netherlands 


Ton« 

Tons 

TOBS 

27.096 

21.293 

25.759 

7.802 

3,574 

8.177 

6.681 

3.919 

7,671 
6.906 

866 

892 

9S7 

1.148 

597 

1.953 

399 

39S 
247 

3.980 


9,720 


62 


About  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  Brazilian  exports  of  tabac- 
co  are  from  Bahia. 

The  average  statistical  value  per  kilo  of  leaf  tobacco  in 
1915  was  835  reis;  in  1916,  1,424  reis,  and  in  1917,  910  reis. 
The  latter  figure  represents  a  little  over  10  cents  per  pound. 


CARNAUBA    "WAX, 

1915 


1916 


1917 


Tons 

Tonn 

Tons 

5,897 

4.167 

3.769 

2,481 

2.216 

2,123 

3,055 

1.324 

1.367 

287 

540 

131 

Total    exportation 
United  States 
United  Klngrdom 
France 

The  two  principal  shipping  ports  of  carnauba  wax  ate 
p'ortaleza  and  Cajueiro  Island. 

The  average  statistical  value  of  carnauba  wax  per  kilo 
was  1,627  reis  in  1915,  1,914  reis  in  1,916,  and  2,296  reis 
in  1917.  The  latter  figure  represents  about  26  cents  a 
pound. 
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Total  exportation 
Unlt-ed  Kingdom 
Portugal 
Netherlands 
United  States 


COTTON. 

• 

1915 

1916 

1917 

TOB« 

5.228 

4.319 

762 

Tons 

1,071 
1.033 

Tons 

5,941 

5.198 

311 

176 

147 

" 

35 

Most  of  the  cotton  shipped  from  Pernambuco,  For- 
leza,  Natal  and  Maranhao. 

The  average  value  of  Brazilian  cotton  in  191 5  was  1,051 ; 
in  1916,  2,241  reis;  and  in  1917,  2,450  reis.  The  latter  figure 
represents  nearly  29  cents  a  pound; 

The  export  of  cotton  seed  increased  from  10,018  tons  in 
1913  to  11,762  in  1916  and  22,881  tons  in  1917.  Most  of 
it  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  exports  of  gold  bars  were  4,564,523  grams  in  1915, 
4,377,892  grams  in  1916  (all  to  England)  and  4,374,770 
grams  in  1917,  which  were  evenly  divided  between  England 
and  the  United  States. 

The  exports  of  Brazilian  nuts  which  were  152,211  hecto- 
liters in  191 5  increased  to  197,547  in  1916  and  321,144  hecto- 
liters in  1917. 

The  exports  of  skins  were  4,573  ^^^^  *^  I9I5»  3»758  tons 
in  1916,  and  2,897  ^^^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^"  I9I7>  almost  totally  to  the 
United  States. 

Of  the  total,  1,868  tons  were  goatskins,  749  tons  sheep- 
skins, 26  tons  lambskins,  190  tons  deerskins,  and  64  tons 
not  specified.       ' 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Brazil  exported  merchandise  to  the  United  States  in 
1917,  as  follows: 

Gold.    $30,638.  Quebraoho.   2.260  lbs.,  |237. 

Silver,   $2tf,073.  Other  extract  for  tannine.  14,505 

Aluminum,   4.896  lbs,   $1,666.  lbs.,  $95. 

Animals,    including:  fowls    (free).  Casein.  61,451  lbs..  $10,240. 

$1,312.  Potash,   salts,   123   lbs..   $183. 

Animals    (including:  fowls)    duti-  Potash    preparations,    $28. 

able).   $282.  Cyanide    of    sodaU     227.311     lbs.. 

Art   works    (free),    $175,081.  $38,069. 

Art  works   (dutiable),   $174.  Other  chemicals  (free).  $61,089. 

Bones,   hoffs   and   horns.   $1,878.  Other  chemicals   (dutiable),  $83.- 

Brass.    625.898   lbs.,   8128,980.  972. 

Corn,   903    bushels,    $897.  Crude   cocoa,    51.461,624   lbs..    $4.- 

Cleaned  rice.  39,065  lbs.,  $2,768.  959.964. 

Broom  corn,   1  ton.   $138.  Manufactured  cocoa.  2  lbs.,   il. 

Cinchona  bark.  3.976  lbs..  $686.  Coffee,    907.197,562    pounds,    |85,- 

Crude      8:1ycerlne.      800.202      lbs..  761,896. 

292.697.  Refined  copper.  16.259  lbs..  $3,891. 

Copal.   1918   lbs..    $220.  Copper    composition,    13,144    lbs., 

Other    sums.    $374.  $3,243. 
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Raw  cotton,    77,734   pounds,   |14.- 

408. 
Cotton  wearing  apparel,  $18. 
Other  manufactures  of  cotton,  $6. 
LiOgrwood,  134  tons,  |7,839. 
Other  dye  woods,   2  tons,  $866. 
Earthen   ware,   |6. 
None  specifted  edibles,  113,988. 
Explosive.  $194. 
Ostrich  feathers,  $327. 
Other  feathers,  $942. 
Veiretables  fabric,  143  tons,  |20.- 

988. 
Fish   sounds,   6,118   lbs..   |1,928. 
Preserved  fruits,   $207. 
Other  fruits,   813. 
Cocoanuts,   |18. 
Brazilian     nuts,     14,627,732     lbs., 

$712,433. 
Other  nuts,  $6,647. 
Undressed  furs,  $6. 
Other  furSk  $13. 
Qlue,  839,294  lbs.,  $49,467. 
Manufactures  of  gold  and  silver, 

$20.  ^ 

Qold  and  silver  Bweepinffs,  $8,964. 
Grease  and  oils,  4,630  lbs..  $264. 
Horse  hai>r,   61,302  lbs..  $18,199. 
Other    animal    hair,     81,724    lbs., 

$17,882. 
Hats,  $6,247. 
Calf    hideB     (dried)     466,488    lbs., 

$164,974. 
Calf    hides     (erreen    or    pickled). 

26,474    lbs.,    $6,829. 
Cattle    hides     (dried).     15.667.811 

lbs.,    $4,867,888. 
Cattle   hides   (^reen   or  pickled), 

34,260,591    lbs.,    $6,518,292. 
Goats  skins   (dry).    4.601,848   Ibe., 

4,648,892. 
Horse    hides     (dry).     89,372    lbs., 

$10,768. 
Horse   hides    (erreen   or  pickled). 

195.461   lbs.,   $34,577. 
Sheep  hides   (dry).   2,311,692   lbs.. 

$1,841,208. 
Sheep   hides    (sreen    or   pickled). 

14.888  lbs.,   $4,900. 
Other  hides.  342,563  lbs.,  $148,491. 
Hides   cuttinfiTS,    118.158    lbs.,   $4,- 

381. 
Balata  rubber,  9.567  lbs.,  $4,296. 
India  rubber.  56,818,966  lbs.,  $26,- 

654.94. 
India    rubber    scrap,    99,040    lbs.. 

$11,802. 
Machinery.  $20. 
Hardware.  $27. 
Wire  manufactures,  $1,787. 
Veiretable  ivory,  180,777  lbs..  $3,- 

272 
PiiT  lead.   142.895  lbs..   $3,695. 
Lieather  beltingr  and  sole.    $183,- 

016. 
Tanned  goatskins,  $1,251. 
I^eather.    $2,702. 
lieather    maoiu  fact  u  res.     $22. 
Maneanese   ore.   541,043  lbs.,    $8,- 

966.110. 
"Fresh  meat.  3.184.084  lbs.,  $823,917. 


Preserved  meats.  $13,476. 
Sausagre  castingrs.  $7,955. 
Other  meta  products,   $30,821. 
Butter,    220   lbs..    $88. 
Cheese.  7.481  lbs..  $2,344. 
Ferro   alloys,   $1,412. 
Mica.    86,124    lbs.,    $44,164. 
Mica  cut  split  and«  manufactures, 

$10.4fi. 
Other  minerals,   $6,060. 
Monizate  sand.  1.079,427  lbs.,  $54,- 

519. 
Moss,   $81. 

Coconut  oil.  13.845  lbs.,  $2,687. 
Other  vegetable  oils,  $117,700. 
Crude  paper  stock,   $369. 
Printed  matter.   $1,234. 
Motion     picture     film     negative. 

$265. 
Motion  picture  film  positive,  $80. 
Plant  bulbs,  $137. 
Plants,  $8,154. 
Platinum.  103  oz.,  $8,797. 
Platinum   bars,   3    oz.,   $300. 
Graphite,  9  tons,  82,397. 
Diamonds,  glaziers  and  engrav- 
ers',  and  miner's.    $587,379. 
Uncut    -diamonds.    $413,149. 
Cut  diamonds,   $12,708. 
Pearls,  $160. 
Other     uncut     precious     stones, 

$32,994. 
Other  cut-precious  stones,  $10,943. 
Castor      beans.      94.148      bushels. 

$202,768 
Grass  seed.  220  pounds,  $33. 
Other  seed:,  $316. 
Shells,    $1,056. 
Silk   manufactures,   $3. 
Semi-precious   stones,    $109. 
Manufactures  of  straw  and  grass, 

$30. 
Cane  sugar.    1.025.572   lbs.,   $509,- 

749. 
Mangrove  birk,  5  tons.  $130. 
Quebracho  wood,  3,052  tons,  $53,- 

881. 
Other  tanning  materials.  $333. 
Tobacco      leaf,      $2,096,888       lbs., 

$387,985. 

Cigarettes,  $16. 
Other    manufactures    of    tobacco, 

$31. 
Beans  and  lentils,  610.492  bushels, 

$1,855,644. 
Dried  peas,  4,960  bushels,  $15,306. 
Beeswax.  596.537  lbs..  $17,968. 
Vegetable     wax,      3,983,351     lbs., 

$1,330,290. 
Cedar,    1.570    M.    feet.    $88,262. 
Mahogany,   63   M.   feet,   $2,976. 
Other   cabinet   woods,   $122,720. 
Logs  and  round  timber,   $82. 
Sawed  cabinet  woods.  $426. 
Other  lumber.   $1,728. 
Furniture,  $24. 

Other  manufactures  of  wood.  $33. 
Clothing   wool.    4.178    lbs..   $1,646. 
Carpet  wool,   7.760  lbs..    $1,444. 
Zinc,    19.245    lbs..    $1,651. 
All    othor    articles.    $7,836. 
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AMERICAN  GOODS  IMPORTED  TO  BRAZIL. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  American  goods  imported  in 
Brazil  in  1917,  which  gives  an  idea  of  Brazilian  needs  that 
American  manufacturers  may  attend  to: 


Abrasives:  Wheels,  emery  and 
other,  $15,224;  AU  other,  |52,- 
449. 

Agricultural  implements,  sm^ 
parts  of:  Mowers  and  reapers, 
S2.747;  Plows  and  cultivators, 
$66,264;  Thrashers.  $27;  All 
other,  and  parts  of,  $206,497. 

Aluminum,  and  manufactures  of, 
$106,227. 

Animals:  Cattle,  16.  $4,808;  All 
other  (including  fowls)  $3,426. 

Asbestos,  manufactures  of,  $20^- 
316. 

Asphaltum:  Unmanufactured,  219 
tons,  $8,085;  Maanufactured, 
$3,527. 

Athletic  and  sporting  goods,  $11,- 
695.  " 

Babbit  metal,  92.064  lbs..  $19,093. 

Blacking  (including  shoe  paste, 
etc.).   $41,330. 

Brass:  Bars,  plates,  sheets,  etc.. 
425,091  lbs.,  $54,495;  All  other. 
$223,721. 

Breadstuff s:  Barley,  21,289  bush., 
$28,195;  Corn  meal,  8  bbls.. 
$39;  Oat  meal,  89.706  lbs.,  $5.- 
983;  Oats.  4,360  bushels,  $3,015; 
Preparations  of,  for  table  food, 
$87,878;  Rice.  126,429  lbs.,  $4.- 
973;  Rye  flour,  35  bbls..  $273; 
Wheat,  166  bushels.  $319;  Wheat 
flour,  301.614  bbls.,  $2,743,818; 
All    other,    $5,368. 

Bronze,  manufactures  of,  $64,447. 

Brushes,  $29,666. 

Buttons,  and  parts  of,  $61,391. 

Cars,  carriages,  other  vehicles, 
and  parts  of:  Automobiles — 
Commercial,  14,  $8,300;  Pas- 
senger, 873,  $523,383;  Parts  of 
(not  including  engines,  etc.), 
$134,326. 

Cars  for  steam  railways — Pas- 
senger, $16,819;  All  other.  $181.- 
559;  Cars  for  other  railways, 
$98,343;  Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc., 
$12,892;  Motorcycles,  88,  $16.- 
051;  Wagons,  168.  $6,923;  Wheel- 
barrows, $.237;  All  other.  $87,;- 
440. 

Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of. 
$51,800. 

Cement,  hydraulic,  270.360  bbls.. 
$426,166. 

Acids: — Sulphuric,  378.193  lbs., 
$17,437;    All    other.    $144,497..  , 

Baking  powder,  65.559  lbs.,  $I9«- 
913. 

Bark,  extracts  of,  for  tanning, 
$8,186. 


Calcium  carbide,  1,010.009  lbs., 
$31,743. 

Copper,  sulphate  of  (blue  vitriol), 
1,161.684  lbs..   $126,254. 

Dyes  and  dyestuffs,  $1,203,140. 

Limel,  acetate  of.  114,279  Ibsv, 
$4,600. 

Medicines,  patent  or  proprietary, 
$315,392. 

Petrolum  jelly,  etc.,  $42,191. 

Roots,  herbs,  and  barks,  n.  e.  s.. 
$10,669. 

Soda',  salts,  and  preparations  of, 
$1,063,476. 

Sulphur  or  brimstone,  1,414  tons, 
53.2t3. 

All  other  chemicals.   $2,519,396. 

Clocks  and  watches:  Clocks,  and 
parts  of.  $141,854;  Watches,  and 
parts  of,  $4,867. 

Coal  and  coke:  Coal — Anthra- 
cite, 1.723  tons,  $16,369;  Bltum- 

.  inous,  756,592  tons.  $3,417,485; 
Coke.    2,498    tons,    $35,619. 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of: 
Refined  in  ingots^  bars,  etc.. 
186.077  lbs..  $69,914;  Plates  and 
sheets.  285.878  Ibk,  $111,410; 
Wire,  $416,312;  All  other.  $129.- 
583. 

Cork,  manufactures  of,  $43,102. 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 
Upland.  $2  709,755  lbs..  $398,436; 
Linters,  43,100  lbs.,  $4,110;  Cot- 
ton cioth — ^Unbleached.  568,572 
yds.,  $80,:i07;  Bleached.  752,117 
vds.,  $128,282;  Colored — Print- 
ed, 726.446  yds..  $87,198:  Dyed, 
etc..  455,699  yds.,  $69,272;  All 
other.  2.974,735  yds..  $440,366. 
JLiaces  and  embroideries,  $16, 
844;  Wasto,   89,778   lbs.,   $10,815. 

Cotton  wearing  apparel:  Corsets, 
$9,145;  Knit  ^oods,  $155,528;  All 
other.  $85,560;  Yarn.  $109,681; 
All  other,   $85,560. 

Dental  goods:  Teeth,  $26,576;  All 
other,  $141,422. 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware: 
Bricks,  fire,  142.000,  $9,002: 
Chinaware,  $8,600;  Karthen  and 
stone  ware,  $5,776;  Sanitary 
earthenware,  5.464:  Tiles  (ex- 
cept drain),  $16,433;  All  other, 
$11,964. 

Electrical  machinery,  appliances, 
and  instruments:  Batteries 
(electric,  $67,684;  Dynamos  or 
generators  (electric),  $29,099; 
■  Fana  (electric),  376,  $5,907; 
Insulated  wire  cables,  $571,017; 

.    Interior    wiring    supplies,    etc.. 
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$78,345;  Lamps — Incandescent — 
Carbon  filament,  32,640,  |4,592; 
Metal  filament,  1,676,827,  $266,- 
084;  Meters  and  other  measur- 
ing instruments  (electric), 
$114,426;  Motors,  $126,002;  Tele- 
irraph  instruments,  $8,566;  Tele- 
phones, $232,195;  Transformers 
(electric),  $132,344;  All  other, 
$715,226. 

Explosives:  Cartridg^es.  loaded, 
$670,824;  Dynamite,  172,910  lbs., 
$45,944;  Gunpowder,  170,778 
lbs.,  $51,730;  All  other,  $304,- 
803. 

Fibers,  vegretable,  and  textile 
grasses,  manufactures  of:  Cord- 
agre,  274.319  lbs.,  $49,889;  Bind- 
er's twine,  89,943  lbs..  $8,484: 
All  other  twine,  $86,419;  All 
other,   $49,765. 

Fish:  Dried — Cod,  haddocic,  etc., 
1,890,886  lbs.,  $164,612;  All  oth- 
er, 676.393  lbs.,  $37,149;  Pickled, 
1,328  bbls.,  $17,123;  Salmon, 
canned.  64,657  lbs.,  $7,599;  Can- 
ned (except  salmon,  etc.),  $6,- 
305;  Oysters  and  other  shell- 
fish, $28,018;  All  other,  $12,811. 

Flavoring  extracts  and  fruits 
Juices.    $14,413. 

Fruits  and  nuts:  Apples,  ereen 
or  ripe,  25,297  bbls.,  $161,177; 
Pears,  grrcen  or  ripe,  $126,340; 
Prunes,  68,312  lbs.,  $6,927; 
Raisins  and  other  dried  grrapes, 
4,280  lbs.,  $621;  All  other  fruits, 
grreen,  ripe,  or  dried.  $26,741; 
Fruits — prepared  or  preserved 
— Canned,  $8,177;  All  other, 
$1,701;   Nuts,    $1,170. 

Furniture  of  metal,   $30,542. 

Furs  -and  fur  skins;  Raw,  $912; 
Dressed,  and  manufactures  of, 
$67,387. 

German   silver.    $4,695. 

Glass     and-    glassware:     Bottles, 

vials,     etc.,     $68,728;     Cylinder, 

crown,     and    common     window 

glass    (box,    50    sq.    ft.).    40,148. 

$188,239;  Plate  glass,  87,961  s<i. 

ft..   $39,752;   All  other,   $159,163. 
Glucose  (corn  syrup),  436,961  lbs., 

$18,248;  Glue.  42,839  lbs.,  $8,173. 
Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of, 

$8,862. 
Jewelry,    $45,888. 
Grease,    lubricating,    $67,044. 
Soap  stock,  and  other,   $9,990. 
Hai-r,    animal:     Unmanufactured, 

$228;     Manufactures     of     hair, 

$1,826. 

Hops,  773,692  lbs.,  $138,839. 

Household  and  personal  effects, 
$60,502. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of 
Belting,  hose,  etc.,  $144,654 
Shoes,  42,717  pairs,  $24,069 
Tires  for  automobiles,  $696876 
All  other  tires,  $31,818;  All  oth- 


er    manufactures     of     rubber, 
$257,074. 

Ink:  Printer's,  $55,303;  All  other, 
$13198. 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for 
scientific  purposes:  Medical 
and  surgical,  $12,395;  Optical, 
$40,630;  All  other,  $25,985. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures 
of:  Pig  iron,  2.427  tons,  $71,671; 
Bar  iron,  8,815,388  lbs.,  $286.- 
807;  Wire  rods,  steel,  1.286,081 
lbs.,  $47,246;  All  other  bars  or 
rods  of  steel,  6,175.773  lbs.. 
$199,072;  Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and 
washers,  1,146,964  lbs.,  $69,588: 
Builder's  hardware  —  Docks, 
$75,132;  Hinges  and  other. 
$285,565;  Car  wheels,  406,  $4.- 
380;  Castings,  n.  e.  s.,  $19,705: 
Cuttlery  —  Razors,  $45,637; 
Table,  $147,388;  Enamel  ware — 
Lavatories  and  sinks,  S4,873; 
All  other,  $113,861;  Firearms 
$279,785;  Hoop,  band,  and  scroll, 
1,221,412  lbs.,  $66,566. 

Machinery,  machines,  and  parts 
of,  n.  e.  s.: — Adding  and  cal- 
culating machines,  183,  $36,- 
382;  Alr-compressIng  machine- 
ry, $10,428;  Cash  registers, 
1.238,  $192,283;  Cotton  gins,  176. 
$32,732;  Elevators  and  elevator 
machinery.    $31,996;    . 

Gasoline  engines: — ^Marine.  210. 
$26,492;  Stationary,  59,  $10,188; 
Traction.  8,  $7,499. 

Steam  engines: — Locomotives,  42, 
$1,008,732;  Stationary,  9,  $21.- 
221;  All  other,  106,  $41,868; 
Parts  of.   $319,142. 

Laundry  machinery,  $14,761;  Met- 
al-working machinery,  etc., 
$55,407;  Meters,  gas  and  water, 
19,023;  Oil-well  machinery,  $24.- 
097;  Mining  machinery — All 
other,  $33,433;  Paper  and  pulp- 
mill  machinery.  $4,085;  Print- 
ins-  presses.  '541,369;  Pumps, 
and  pumping  machinery.  $71,- 
275;  Refrigerating  machinery, 
etc..  $88,104;  Sewing  machines, 
$698,913;  Shoe  machinery,  034.- 
372;  Sugar  -  mill  machinery, 
$189,394:  Textile  machinery, 
$17,335;  Typesetting  machines, 
linotype,  etc.,  $63,016;  Type- 
writing machines,  $232,309; 
Windmills,  $12,376;  Sawmill 
machinery,  $4,100:  Woodwork- 
ing machinery,  $12,573;  All  oth- 
er machinery    $596,643. 

Nails  and  spikes — Railroad  spikes, 
3,848.765  lbs.,  $148,156;  Wire 
nails.  1.774.935  lbs.,  $62,115;  AH 
other  (including  tacks),  1,414,- 
039  lbs..   $132,523. 

Pipes  and  fittings— Cast,  2.521.- 
228  lb.s.,  $76,269;  Wrought,  7,- 
632,196   lbs..    $380,774. 
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Ralls  for  railways,  of  steel,  1,878 
tons,    186,420. 

Railway  -  track  material,  etc., 
$208,226. 

Safes.   14.   $2,025. 

Scales  and   balances,   |34,634. 

Galvanized  Iron  and  steel  sheets, 
5,597,675    lbs.,    $270,056. 

Iron  sheets  and  plates,  6,597,694 
lbs.,  $290,798. 

Steel  plates,  3.660,114  lbs..  $161.- 
383. 

Steel* sheets.  2.988,762  lbs..  $144.- 
600. 

Stoves  and  ranges,  and  part.s  of, 
$73,914. 

Structural  iron  and  steel,  2,116 
tons.  $186,900. 

Tin  plates,  terneplates,  and  tag:- 
gers*  tin,  31.174.451  lbs..  $1,- 
718.225. 

Tools  — Axes.  278.920.  $184,149; 
Hammers  and  hatches,  $15,587; 
Saws,  $65,479;  Shovels  and 
pades.  $14,022;  All  other  tools, 
$349,467. 

Wire — Barbed.  27.774,674  lbs.,  $1.- 
299.428;  All  other,  26,480,091 
lbs.,  $1,253,171;  Manufactures 
of — Woven-fire  fencing,  $15.- 
824;  All  other,  $411,473;  All 
other  wire,   $1,051,153. 

Lamps,  etc.  (except  electric)  $99,- 
691. 

Lead,  manufactures  of:  PiB», 
bars.  etc. — From  domestic  ore. 
1.035,321  lbs..  $74,619;  Prom 
foreign  ore.  268,953  lbs.,  $18,- 
791;    All    other,    $53,403. 

Leather  and  tanned  skins — Belt- 
ing. $131,500;  Glove.  $5,411; 
I»atent.  $352,318;  Sole,  1.129  lbs.. 
$820;  Upper — Calf,  2,756,118  sq. 
ft.,  $1,179,679;  Kid,  2,659,777 
R<1.  ft.,  $821,840;  All  other,  $427.- 
955;  All  other,   $274,692. 

^lanufactures  of  leather:  Boots 
and  shoes — ^Men's,  21,913  pairs, 
$76,350;  Women's,  6,668  pairs, 
$21,497;  All  other  (including 
slippers),  1,165  pairs,  $1,201; 
Harness  and  saddles,  $7,905; 
All   other,    $98,999. 

Leather    imitation.    $33,219. 

Malt,    516.672   bushels,    $753,831. 

Meat  and  dairy  products:  Tallow, 
36.722  lbs.,  $5,569;  Bacon,  36.182 
lbs.,  06.492;  Hams  and  should- 
ers, cured,  41,521  lbs.,  $9,804; 
Lard,  75.522  lbs.,  $12,445;  Milk, 
condensed,  967,676  lbs..  $146,768; 
All  other.  $15,575. 

Metal  polish.  $13,367. 

Motor  boats.  6.  $12,827. 

Musical  instruments,  and  parts 
of:  Play&r  pianos.  64.  $18,822; 
Pianos— All  other,  400.  $70,461; 
All    other,    $17,068. 

Naval  stores:  Rosin,  147.462  bbls., 
$975,044;  Tar,  turpentine,  and 
pitch,  592  bbls..  $3,153;  Turpen- 


tine, spirits  of.  301,112,  $166,523. 

Niokel.  and  manufactures  of: 
Oxide  and  matte.  7,623  lbs.,  $3,- 
436;   Manufactures  of,  $8,219. 

Notions,  n.  e.  s.,  $11,975;  Oakum, 
$12,666. 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal.  1,000 
lbs..  $15. 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum:  For  floors, 
27.648  sq.  yds.,  $10,597;  All  oth- 
er,  180,155. 

Oils:  Animal.   1,851   galls.,   $2,613: 

Mineral — Gas  and  fuel,  1.547.041 
galls.,  $95,451;  Gasoline.  6,062.- 
944  galls.,  $1,429,143;  Illuminat- 
ing, 30.041,722  galls..  $2,942,326; 
Lubricating  and  heavy  paraf- 
fin. 3,938.738  galls..  $886,542;  All 
other,  13.986  galls..  $2,214; 
Vegetable — -Fixed  or  expressed 
— CJottonseed.  604.653  lbs.,  $70.- 
080;  Linseed  or  flaxseed,  158,- 
814  galls..  $154,272;  All  other. 
$59,687;  Volatile  or  essential, 
$31,593. 

Paints,  pigments.  colors,  and 
varnishes:  I^ry  colors.  $35,001; 
Ready-mixed  paints.  49.210  gal- 
lons. $85,393:  Varnish,  48,366 
galls..  $82,738;  Zinc,  oxide  of, 
651,940.  $64,522:  All  other  (In- 
cluding   crayons).    $197,322. 

Paper  stocks,  rags.  n.  e.  s ,  and 
other,  etc..  122,987  lbs..  $7,400. 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 
Bags,  $937;  Books,  music,  maps, 
etc.,  $241,179:  Boxes  and  car- 
tons, $3,825:  Carbon  paper.  $18.- 
247;  Paper  board  (strawboard, 
etc.),  $96,363.  Playing  cards. 
$7,250;  Printing  paper — News 
print.  8,583,218  lbs..  $339,371: 
All  other,  13,453.710  lbs.,  $1.- 
186,091:  Wrapping.  1.142,262  lbs. 
$98,697;  Writing  paper  and  en- 
velopes. $202,245;  All  other. 
$226,082 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax.  1,- 
147.049    lbs..    $72,213. 

Pencils  (except  slate)  and  pencil 
leads,  $100,653. 

Penholders.  4,843  grosses.   $7,136; 

P«n8,  fountain,  13,602.  $12,441. 

Pens,  metallic  (except  gold).  11,- 
298   grosses,    $5,494. 

Perfumery.  $133,350. 

Phonographs,  graphophones,  etc., 
1.894,  $44,937;  Recrods.  etc.,  for, 
$66,608 

Photographic  goods:  Motion-plc- 
ture  films — iNot  exposed.  166,- 
907  lin.  ft.,  $6,583;  Exposed. 
2.666.409  Vn.  ft..  $122,006;  Other 
sensitized  goods.  $110,229;  All 
other,  $23,738. 

Plaster:  Boirds  and  builders*  and 
common,  $6,326. 

Plated  ware  (except  cutlery  and 
Jewelry),  $134,812. 

Plumbago  or  graphite,  and  manu- 
factures  of,    $21,476. 
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Refrigerators,  $9,276. 

Roofing  felt  and  similar  mate- 
rials. 114.840. 

Salt.  3,300  lbs.,  |77. 

Seeds,    $8,290. 

Shoe   findings,   $139,881. 

Silk,    manufactures   of,   $68,790. 

Soap:  Toilet,  $22,687;  All  other, 
169,776   lbs.,   $12,573. 

Spices.   $33,815. 

Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors,  and 
other  beverages:  Malt  liquors. 
$5,449;  Spirits,  destilled,  4.789 
pf.  galls,,  $6,831;  Wines,  1.542 
galls..  $1,238;  Other  beverages, 
$4,488. 

Sponges,    10.711    lbs.,    $12,298. 

Starch.  155,848  lbs.,   $11,451. 

Stone,  and  manufactures  of,  $27,- 
148. 

Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufac- 
tures of,   $7,198. 

Sugar  and  molasses:  Sirup,  550 
galls.,  $405;  Sugar,  refined.  2,- 
883.565   lbs..    $159,207. 

Surgical  appliances  (not  includ- 
ing   instruments),    $120,834. 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of:  Manu- 
factures of.  $80,297;  All  other. 
$31,652. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 
Leaf,  163.116  lbs.,  $44,692;  Smok- 
ing, 34,398  lbs.,  $18,429;  All 
other.   $7,582. 

Toys,   $58,032. 

Trunks,  valifies,  and  traveling 
bags,  $8,581. 


Type.   12.036   lbs.,   $5,936. 

Typewriter  ribbons,   $18,793. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols.  $11,199. 

Vegetables:  Beans  and  dried 
peas,  2,438  bushels.  $12,259; 
Potatoes  (except  sweet  pota- 
toes), 69,789  bushels,  $125,330; 
Canned,  $11,095;  All  other,  $4.- 
625. 

Vulcanized  fiber,  and  manufac- 
tures of,   $8,082. 

Wax,  and  manufactures  of,  $5,- 
777. 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 
Lumber — Boards —  Pine,  white, 
70  M.  ft.  $2,523;  Pine,  yellow 
pitch,  3,266  M.  ft.,  $66,313;  All 
other,  5  M.  ft.,  $318;  Shocks — 
Box,  $6,500;  All  other,  2.137, 
$8,515;  All  other  lumger.  $648; 
Furniture,  $60,017:  Trimmings, 
moldings  etc.,  $4,737;  Wood 
pulp.  178  tons,  $22,014;  All  oth- 
er.   $195,285. 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of:  Wear- 
ing apparel,  $5,236:  Woolen 
rags.  35.431  lbs..  $6,448;  All 
other.    $387,083. 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of:  Spelt- 
er in  pigs,  etc.,  from  domestic 
ore,  58,085  lbs.,  $8,541;  Rolled 
in  sheets,  etc.,  244,081  lbs.,  $45,- 
496;  All  other.  $10,277;  All  other 
articles,    $64,539. 

TOTAL 

Domestic  exports,    $55,817,510. 


In  1917  the  imports  of  automobiles  into  Brazil  numbered 
1,648  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  the  United  States. 
These  machines  were  valued  at  $1,412,236. 

The  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  1913  to  1917  in- 
clusive, amounted  to  1,797,293  and  661,565  metric  tons  re- 
spectively. The  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  greatly  de- 
creased in  1917  as  compared  with  1916.  The  imports  of 
wheat  in  1916  amounted  to  423,872  tons,  as  compared  with 
181,955  tons  in  1917,  while  the  imports  of  flour  in  1916 
totaled  118,121  tons  as  compared  with  110,883  tons  in  1917. 
The  decreased  imports  of  flour  are  due  in  part  to  the  high 
prices  or  this  article  which  lessened  consumption,  and  to 
the  fact  that  considerable  quantities  are  now  being  manu- 
factured in  Brazil. 

The  imports  of  jute  in  1917  amounted  to  21,350  metric 
tons,  as  compared  with  20,801  metric  tons  in  1916.  Recent 
investigations  show  that  jute  can  be  grown  in  Brazil,  es- 
pecially in  the  lowlands  of  the  State  of  Bahia  and  in  parts 
of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  where  experiments  show  that  it 
can  be  successfully  cultivated.     It  is  proposed  to  import 
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seed  for  planting  jute  and  to  continue  the  experiments  until 
it  is  determined  definitely  whether  or  not  jute  can  be  com- 
mercially grown  in  the  Republic.  About  10,000,000  jute 
bags  annually  are  required  for  the  exports  of  coffee  alone. 

The  Federation  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Brazil 
requested  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  different  States 
to  use  their  influence  with  legislatures  in  order  to  obtain 
repeal  of  the  State  tax  on  commercial  travelers  which  in 
some  states  is  as  high  as  200  milreis  per  year. 

The  imports  of  coal  in  Brazil  ir  January  1918  amounted 
to  31,102  tons,  of  which  29,265  tons  were  American  and 
1,937  *^^s  came  from  Great  Britain.  The  imports  of  coal 
in  1977  amounted  to  818,327  tons  of  which  642,428  tons  came 
from  the  United  States. 

CUSTOM   TARIFF   AND   REGULATIONS. 

The  Brazilian  custom  tariff  has  been  subject  to  changes 
caused  mainly  by  the  increased  strain  resulting  from  the 
European  war.  Shippers,  therefore,  should  make  inquiries 
before  giving  quotations  for  goods  delivered  in  Brazil 
(which  is  very  unusual).  The  following  are  the  principal 
regulations  concerning  shipping  documents,  as  they  stood 
at  the  time  of  going  to  press: 

Shipments  to  Brazil  require  a  consular  invoice  in  qua- 
druplicate. This  invoice  may  be  either  in  English  or 
Portuguese,  but  invoices  in  English  are  subject  to  a  charge 
for  translation,  payable  by  the  consignee. 

Invoices  are  not  required  on  shipments  valued  at  not 
more  than  $47.50,  including  freight,  packing,  commission, 
etc.  Invoice  blanks  are  not  sold  at  the  consulates,  but  may 
be  obtained  from  Smith  and  Thompson,  58  Broad  St.,  at 
slight  cost.  Shippers  may  have  their  invoice  blanks  printed, 
provided  their  text  is  correct. 

No  consular  invoice  can  be  produced  for  legalization 
after  the  departure  of  the  vessel  carrying  the  goods  referred 
to  on  said  invoice,  and  if  such  an  invoice  will  be  produced 
for  said  purpose  it  shall  not  be  legalized  owing  to  the 
penalty  imposed  on  the  consignee  for  the  non-production 
of  said  invoice  at  the  proper  time.  The  non-production  of 
a  consular  invoice  makes  the  consignee  liable  to  a  fine 
amounting  to  the  double  of  the  duties  to  be  collected  on 
the  goods. 
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The  consular  invoices  must  contain  exact  data  about 
the  country  where  the  goods  were  purchased  for  export  to 
Brazil,  as  well  as  the  declaration  of  the  country  of  origin, 
the  name  and  nationality  of  the  vessel,  also  whether  steam- 
ship or  sailing  vessel,  ports  of  shipment,  and  destination  of 
the  merchandise,  the  total  declared  value  including  cost 
and  approximate  freight  and  expenses,  quantity  and  nature 
of  packages,  whether  cases,  barrel,  casks,  crates,  bales,  etc., 
marks  and  numbers  of  packages,  the  value  of  each  article, 
country  of  origin  and  the  equivalent  value  in  sterling  pounds 
if  the  value  of  the  money  in  the  country  of  origin  fluctuates 
in  Rio  Janeiro. 

Importers  of  wines,  oils,  canned  goods,  and  similar  pro- 
ducts must  declare  the  weight  per  package,  if  the  goods 
are  in  package  of  uniform  size,  or  if  the  size  of  the  parcels 
varies,  the  weight  of  each  individual  package.  The  con- 
sular fee  for  certification  of  bills  of  lading  was  increased 
from  $i.io  to  $1.38  in  1916.  Consular  invoices  are  legalized 
for  $2.20  and  steamship  companies  collect  $1.38  on  each 
set  of  bills  of  lading,  this  sum  being  eventually  turned  over 
to  the  consul.  No  consular  invoice  can  bear  more  than 
one  mark.    All  weights  must  be  expressed  in  kilos. 

Brazil  has  a  consulate  general  in  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
and  vice-consulates  in  the  following  cities:  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Brunswick,  Ga. ;  Chicago,  111.;  Fer^ 
nandina,  Fla. ;  Gulfport,  Miss. ;  Mobile,  Ala. ;  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Newport  News,  Va. ;  Pascagoula,  Miss. ; 
Pensacola,  Fla.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  San  Juan,  P.  R. ;  Savan- 
nah, Ga. 


FINANCE. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  (gold 
milreis — $0.32)  as  follows: 

Revenue 
Gold                   Paper 

milreis — 

Ex 
Gold 

$0 
pei 

.54;  paper 

idltnre 
Paper 

1913  176,359.875 

1914  44.944.875 

1915  52.874,375 

1916  54,105,045 

1917  72.188,650 

1918  47.853.195 

1135.890.835 
91.361,330 
118.291.330 
111.650.330 
113,379,440 
127,868,330 

955.206.560 
47,198.250 
46.452,250 
47,455,360 
65.424,780 
48,498,510 

$175,976,000 
204.600,000 
174.252.000 
133.088.685 
135.808.740 
151.232,425 

As  seen  in  the  table  above,  the  Brazilian  Government 
has  an  annual  deficit  which  is  generally  covered  by  internal 
loans. 
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DEBT. 

• 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  Federal  Government,  according 
to  figures  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  was 
on  January  ist,  1918,  $561,078,142,  on  which  there  is  an 
annual  interest  charge  of  about  $30,000,000,  and  the  foreign 
indebtedness  of  the  individual  States  and  of  the  municipal- 
ities at  the  beginning  of  1916  amounted  to  $201,116,376. 

BANKING. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks  operating  in 
Brazil : 

Banco  do  Brazil.  Kio  de  Janeiro.  Capital  70.000:000$000;  Paid 
up  45,000:0001000;  Reserve  fund,  6.138:8121555.  Directors,  Dr.  Homero 
BaptiBta,  President  (Delegrate  of  the  Government):  Dr.  Milciades 
M.  de  Sa  Frelre  (Dclegrate  of  the  Government);  Dr.  Augrusto  C.  Mo- 
reira  de  Carvalho:  Dft.  Henrique  Augrusto  de  OHvelra  Diniz;  Dr. 
Norberto  Custodio  Ferreira;  Coronel  Adolpho  Schmidt. 

Banco  do  Commercio  de  Porto  Aleerre.  Established  in  1895.  Porto 
Alegrre.     Sub.   capital,   mllreis,  5,000,000.     Has  nine  branches. 

Banco  do  Par&.  Par&,  Brazil.  Established  in  1883.  Capital,  mil- 
reis,    4,326.300. 

Banco  do  Commercio  e  Industria  de  Sao  Paolo,  Brazil.  Estab- 
lished in  1912.  President,  Conselheiro  Antonio  Prado;  Vice-President, 
Dr.  Carlos  A.  P.  Guimaraes.  Directors:  Numa  de  Oliveira,  C.  P. 
Vianna;  Manag^iner  Directors:  C.  P.  Vianna,  Sub-Manager,  Alfred 
Speers.  Capital,  10.000:0001000.  Reserve  Fund,  22,000:0001000,  Pen- 
sion Fund,  500:0001000. 

Agency:  Santos.  Fereign  correspondents:  Liondon,  Spain,  Paris. 
Italy,  Portugal.  New  York,  Agency  of  Canadian  Banco  of  Commerce. 
Argentina,  Banco  de  la  Naci6n  Argentina.  Arugruay,  Banco  de  la  Re- 
ptiblica  Oriehtal  del  Urugrua^y.  Asis,  Hongkong:  and  Shanghai  Bank- 
ing Corp. 

Banco  Commercial  de  Maranhao.  Capital,  paid  up,  milreis, 
1,351,300. 

Banco  Commercial  do  Pard.  Par&.  Brazil.  Capital,  milreis, 
8,010,250.     Res.  fund,  milreis,  1.600,167. 

Banco   Commercial   Franco-Brazilelro.     Port-^   Alegre,   Brazil. 

Banco  da  Provlncia  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Established  1858. 
Head  office,  Porto  Alegre.  Capital,  paid  up.  5,000,000.1000.  Reserve 
fund,  8,418,7071610.  Branches:  Alegrete,  Bage.  Cachoeira,  Cazai8» 
Dom  Pedrito,  Jaguarao.  Lageado.  Livramento,  Passo  Fundo,  Pelotas. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rio  Grande,  Sao  Gabriel,  Santa  &1a.ria  Taquara, 
Uruguayana. 

Banco  do  Ceara.  Fortaleza  (or  Ceara).  Established  1893. 
Capital,  paid  up,   600,0000$000.     Reserve  fund.   146,000100. 

Banco  do  Commercio.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Capital,  milreis.  7,000,000. 
Reserve   fund,   milreis,   4,497,242. 

Banco  do  Recife,  Pernambuco,  Brazil.  S.  A.  Established  in  1900. 
Capital,  authorized,  4,000,000  milreis;  paid  uo,  2.000,000  milreis; 
reserve,   750,000  milreis;   undivided  profits,   1,338,991   milreis. 

Banque  Francaise  Pour  le  Bresil.  Established  in  1911.  Paris: 
1  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  Brazil:  Sao  Paulo;  Agenoy  at  Santos. 
Capital  subscribed  and  fully  paid,  15.000,000  francs  (13.000,000). 

Banco  Nacional  Ultramarino.  Head  office,  Lisbon.  Portugal. 
Paid-up  capital.  7.200.000  escudos  ($7,565,000).  Branch,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. 

A  building  and  loan  association  bank  under  the  name 
of  "Banco  dos  Estados  do  Brazil"  (Bank  of  the  Brazilian 
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States)  has  been  established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  civil,  and  military  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  homes  on  the  installment 
plan.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  $1,250,000  American 
money. 

The  French  and  Italian  South  American  Bank  has 
been  authorized  to  establish  a  branch  in  the  City  of  Caxias, 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

MONEY. 

The  coins  are  as  follows : 

nmt  1  real  (plural  reis) 

llronee  coins.  20.  40  reis  (100  reis — 3%c) 

Nickel    coins.     100,    200,     400     reis  (400  reis — 18  c) 
.Silver  coins,  500,  1,000,  2,000  reis. 

I, OCX)  reis  is  called  i  milreis— 32j4c.  is  expressed — i$(X)o. 
Paper,  i  and  2  milreis  (being  withdra^WTi),  5,  10,  20,  50;  too, 
500,  1,000  milreis. 

i,(X)0$ooo  is  called  a  conto  of  reis,  worth  about  $335,93, 
thus  $1.00  is  worth  almost  3$ooo. 

The  Brazilian  Congress  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the 
mintage  of  nickel  coins  of  the  following  denominations: 
20,  50,  100,  200  and  400  reis,  and  the  withdrawal  from 
circulation  of  the  old  bronze  coins  of  10,  20  and  40  reis. 

The  notes  recalled  are  of  denominations  as  follows: 

5  milreis,  8th,  9th,  and  loth  series;  10  milreis,  8th  and 
9th  series;  and  200  milreis,  loth  series.  Also  20,  50,  i<X), 
200  and  500  milreis.  The  notes  recalled  suffer  a  gradual 
decrease  in  their  value  each  year  until  worthless. 

The  legal  tender  is  as  follows: 

Silver  up  to  29  milreis ;  nickel  up  to  i  milreis ;  and 
bronze  up  to  200  reis. 

The  weight  of  the  coins  as  follows:  20  milreis  (gold) 
17-93/100 grammes;  10  milreis  (gold)  8-965/ i(XX>  grammes ; 
and  5  milreis  (gold),  4-482/1000  grammes. 

RAILROADS. 

In  1854  the  first  railroad  line  opened  in  Brazil  was  the 
Maua  line,  and  on  May,  1858  the  first  section  of  the  Central 
Railway  was  opened  (then  called  Don  Pedro  11.)  Brazil 
possesses  railways  of  a  total  length  of  over  16,294  miles 
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open  for  traffic.  The  Government  owns  and  administers 
2,929  miles  of  this  total.  When  complete,  the  entire  system 
will  join  up  the  railways  of  Brazil  with  those  of  Uruguay, 
Argentine   and    Paraguay. 

French,  English,  and  Belgian  bankers  representing 
control  of  the  Brazilian  Railway  Company,  in  receivers* 
hands  since  early  in  the  war,  have  completed  arrange- 
ments for  the  reorganization  of  the  5,000-mile  system.  The 
reorganization  was  brought  to  a  successful  result  by  com- 
plete accord  between  the  seven  bondholders'  committees 
in  France,  England  and  Belgium  and  by  all  the  French 
and  Belgian  banks.  The  majority  control  continues  with 
the  French  interests  under  a  president  of  their  choice. 

The  reorganization  plan  provides  for  the  restoration  to 
the  old  company  of  all  its  property.  There  is  to  be  a  new 
issue  of  80,000,000  francs  prior  or  lien  bonds,  of  which  the 
French  banks  will  immediately  take  21,000,000  francs.  The 
purpose  of  the  entire  issue  is  to  provide  needed  working 
capital.  The  readjustment  plan,  according  to  the  official 
summary,  provides : 

First.  All  bonds  are  extended  to  the  uniform  date  of 
1969 ;  second,  all  interest  of  bonds  is  placed  upon  an  income 
basis;  third,  a  uniform  system  of  sinking  fund  pay- 
ments, beginning  in  1922,  is  established  for  all  series  of 
bonds;  fourth,  all  floating  debt  is  discharged  in  full  by 
secured  cerditors  accepting  their  present  collateral  in  pay- 
ment and  by  unsecured  creditors  accepting  new  secured 
debentures  subordinate  to  the  other  issues;  fifth,  fresh 
capital  of  80,000,000  francs  is  provided  for  the  creation  of 
twenty-five  year  6  per  cent,  prior  lien  bonds,  and  of  this 
issue  the  Franch  banks,  fulfilling  their  original  agreement, 
take  the  entire  first  issue  of  21,000,000  francs  at  a  price 
approximating  par. 

The  company  was  organized  in  1906.  It  now  has  $52,- 
000,000  of  stock  outstanding,  and  a  funded  debt  of  ap- 
proximately $100,000,000. 

Other  important  railroad  companies  operating  in  Brazil 
are:  The  Leopoldina  Railway  Company,  Ltd.,  Main  of- 
fices :  3  Lombard  St.,  London,  E.  C,  3.  Directors :  Oliver 
R.  H.  Bury,  Chairman;  R.  E.  Brounger;  N.  B.  Dickson; 
Col.  Sir  Henry  E.  McCallum;  J.  H.  Wicks.  Auditors: 
Deloitte,  Plender,  Grifiths  &  Co.    Capital  £15,219,899. 

General  Manager  in  Rio  Janeiro,  M.  C.  Miller;  consult- 
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ants,  Dr.  Joao  Teixeira  Scares  and  Dr.  Oscar  Weinschenck. 

The  report  for  the  year  1917  shows  gross  receipts  of 

£1,580,241;  working  expenses,    £1,089,646;   net   receipts, 

£490,5955. 

The  board  decided  to  pay  a  balance  dividend  of  2j^% 

on  the  sy2%  preferred  shares,  making  a  total  dividend  of 
5/4%  for  the  year.  According  to  the  same  report,  the  re- 
ceipts for  1917  surpassed  the  previous  record  of  1915.  The 
number  of  passengers  exceeded  the  previous  years'  total 
by  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  million.  This  improve- 
ment was  due  to  the  general  state  of  prosperity  brought 
about  by  increased  production  and  better  prices.  The  ton- 
nage carried  exceeded  the  previous  year's  record.  The 
increased  receipts  derived  from  coffee,  although  satisfactory, 
did  not  come  to  expectations  due  to  lower  prices.  The 
same  report  stated  that  the  prospects  for  191 8  were  suf- 
ficiently promising.  The  capital  expended  in  improve- 
ments, purchases  of  lands,  etc.,  during  1917  was  £17,431. 
The  number  of  locomotives  in  operation  was  237;  the 
passenger  cars,  297;  freight,  2,407.  The  following  table 
shows  the  results  of  working  during  the  last  five  years : 


for  the 
year 

68,100 
28,839 
49,405 
64.988 
22.793 

BrazU  Great  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Autho^i2^ed  and  issued 
capital,  $1,750,000.  Mileage,  186.  rHecelver  and  manager  appointed 
by  British  Court  in  1914.) 

Brazil  North  Eastern  Railways.  Ltd.  Authorized  and  issued 
capital,    $1,750,000.      Mileage,    472;    extension    in   progress,    900    miles 

Brazil  Railway  Co..  Incorporated  in  Maine,  U.  S.  A.,  in  lf06. 
Authorized  capital,  $60,000,000.  Mileage,  3,426.  (Receiver  appointed 
in  the  United  States  in  1914:  in  London,  in  1915). 

Great  Western  of  Brazil  Railway  Co..  Ltd.  Capital,  $12,500,000. 
Mileage,   1,010. 

Madeira-Mamore  Railway  Co.,  Incorporated  In  Maine.  Authorized 
and  Issued  capital,  $11,000,000.  Mileage,  227;  in  Bolivia.  62  miles. 
The  company  holds  large  land  concessions. 

Mogyana  Railways  and  Navigation  Co..  Incorporated  in  1872. 
Authorized  and  issued  capital,  milrels,  80,000,000  ($43,200,000). 

Paulista  Railway  Co.  (Companhia  Paulista  de  Estradas  de  Ferro.) 
Established  In  1869.  Authorized  and  issued  capital,  milreis,  92,000,000 
($49,680,000). 

Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Authorized  and  issued 
capital.   $1,000,000.     Mileage.  90. 

Sao  Paulo  (Brazilian)  Railway  Co..  Ltd.  Authorized  capital, 
$23,000,000:   issued.   $20,000,000. 

Brazilian  Railway  Construction  Co.,  J^td.  Registered  In  1908. 
Office.  9  Throgmorton  Ave.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized, 
$165,000   (U.   S.);   Issued,   $161,530. 


Year 

Miles 

of  liine 

open  for 

Traffic 

GrottH 
Receipts 

Wo  r  kill  ST 
Bxpenses 

Net        E 
Receipts 

»ivld< 

1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 

1.752 
1.786 
1,823 
1,831 
1,831 

1.872,476 
1.549,866 
1,537,700 
1,319.657 
1,580,241 

1,216,263 
1.086,961 
1.084,851 
898,425 
1,089,646 

656.213 
462.905 
502.849 
421.232 
490,595 

4% 

1 

1 

1% 
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HcFrociiluinn  Hallway  Co.,  Incorporated  In  Maine,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1907. 
Authorized   iind    Innued   capital,    $10,000,000.     Mileaj^e.   911. 

Houthcrn  Sau  i'aulu  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Authorized  and  issued 
(iipitHl.   $4,000,000.     Mlleaf^e,    101. 

Htato  of  Bahia  South  Western  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Capital,  $1,500,- 
000.     ('(inrOMxlon,   250  miles;  in  operration,  63  miles. 

Tilt'  j4()V(M*nment-sul)sidizecl  Railway  (Rede  Sul  Minei- 
ra)  is  autliorized  to  increase  its  rates  20  per  cent,  and  to 
IHJStpone  for  three  years  the  construction  of  certain 
branches  which  it  is  obligated  to  build  under  its  contract. 

Tho  Leopoldina  Railway  has  been  authorized  to  extend 
its  lines  to  the  wharves  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Minas  Western  Railway  is  to  receive  aid  from  the 
Government  to  the  amount  of  5,000  contos  to  be  expended 
in  extending  its  line  to  the  port  of  Angra  dos  Reis,  thereby 
opening  rail  communication  between  the  port  referred  to 
and  the  State  of  Goyaz. 

Ignacio  Martins  and  J.  M.  Gutierrez,  members  of  the 
committee  of  engineers  in  charge  of  the  final  survey  of  the 
Madeira-Mamorc  Railway,  accompanied  by  Knox  Little, 
one  of  the  largest  stockholders  of  this  corporation,  have 
commenced  the  work  of  determining  the  final  survey  of  the 
road  referred  to. 

The  construction  of  the  Itapura  to  Corumba  Railway 
bridge  over  the  Parana  River,  is  progressing  very  rapidly. 
This  railroad  is  837  kilometers  long  and  is  yearly  becoming 
more  important.  At  present  the  Parana  River  is  crossed 
in  ferryboats,  and  the  completion  of  the  bridge  is  greatly 
desired  so  as  to  prevent  delays  and  interruption  of  traffic. 
l<argc  quantities  of  stock  are  transported  over  this  road 
fn.>m  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso  to  the  Sao  Paulo  packing 
houses.  Jerked  beef  is  another  important  food  product 
which  is  transported  in  considerable  quantities  over  this 
line, 

Asensi  &  Co,  have  been  authorized  by  the  Government 
to  build  a  Railway  from  Fuyaba.  State  of  Matto  Grosso. 
to  Samixfc  Grmnde. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  postal  service  in  Brazil  was  v>r$:unized  in  1829.  and 
in  1848  the  first  pvv?tage  stamps  were  issued. 

Monev  v^nlers  can  be  sent  K*  most  loreien  countries  hot 
only  in  franco 
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Parcels  post  conventions  have  been  signed  bith  Great 
Britan,  U.  S.  A.,  Austria,  Italy,  etc. 

There  are  3,603  post-offices. 

In  1852  the  electric  telegraph  was  first  introduced  in 
Brazil,  and  now  the  telegraph  system  of  the  country  is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Government.  There  are  about  23,000 
miles  of  line,  and  725  telepragh  offices.  The  number  of 
messages  is  nearly  four  millions  per  year.  Telegraph 
revenue,  600,000  milreis  gold  and  6,500,000  paper;  expend- 
iture, i4»343»935  paper  and  328,888,949  gold. 

Telegraph  communication  is  now  established  between 
all  parts  of  the  Republic. 

There  is  a  wireless  system  now  in  the  process  of  com- 
pletion. Along  the  Amazon  and  Paraguay  Rivers,  15  new 
stations  were  erected  and  5  on  the  coast. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo  and  Bahia,  as  well  as  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  have  well  organized  telephone  service.  There 
are  lines  in  operation  between  Rio,  Petropolis,  Theresopolis, 
and  Nictheroy.  In  Rio  the  Federal  Government  has  its 
own  lines.  In  all  there  are  about  forty  installments  in  the 
Republic. 

The  Postal  Department  organized  a  savings  bank  in 
1910,  allowing  deposits  from  100  reis  to  one  conto,  at  4  per 
cent,  interest.  When  a  specified  limit  is  reached,  the  sav- 
ings may  be  invested  in  any  way  suited  to  the  depositor. 

A  decree  of  November  1917,  authorized  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Public  Works  to  expend  1,000  contos 
(paper  conto-about  $270)  in  improving  the  telegraph  ser- 
vice of  the  country.  To  this  amount  there  was  recently 
added  a  new  appropriation  of  600  contos  to  meet  unfore- 
seen expenditures  required  in  this  work.  The  Government  is 
now  completing  the  conrtuction  of  a  telegraph  line  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  via  Sao  Paulo,  to  Porto  Alegre,  in  the  State 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  This  work  was  expected  to  be 
terminated  before  the  end  of  1918. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  granted  a  concession  to  the 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  to  lay  two  cables,  one  from  Nictheroy 
north,  via  the  Island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  Natal,  and 
Belem  to  the  West  Indies;  and  another  from  Nictheroy, 
via  Paranagua,  to  Maldonado,  Uruguay,  from  which  place 
it  may  be  extended  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  Government  authorized  the  expense  of  200,000 
milreis  for  erection  and  installation  of  a  wireless  telegraph 
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station  at  Boa  Vista  do  Rio  Branco  in  the  State  of  Ama- 
zonas. 

A  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  covering  the  early  part  of  191 7,  shows  that 
there  were  in  use  at  that  time  in  all  of  the  States  of  Brazil, 
except  Acre  Territory,  and  the  Commonwealths  of  Espirito 
Santo,  Goyaz,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  56,760  telephones, 
and  a  length  of  telephone  lines  aggregating  255,605  kilo- 
meters. The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  20,640  telephones  in 
operation  and  81,969  kilometers  of  wire;  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict 13,926  phones  and  97,500  kilometers  of  wire,  and  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  10,710  phones  and  44,100  kilo- 
meters of  wire.  A  new  telephone  service  has  recently  been 
established  between  Rio  de  Janiero,  Sao  Paulo,  Santos, 
and  some  200  other  cities  in  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

SHIPPING. 

Before  the  European  war  the  harbors  of  Brazil  sheltered 
fine  ships  of  the  Royal  Mail,  Lamport  &  Holt,  Booth, 
Harrison,  Hamburg-American,  Compagnie  Generale  Trans- 
atlantique  Transportes  Maritimes,  the  Sud-Atlantique,  of 
Italian  and  Austrian  lines,  Scandinavian,  Belgian,  Dutch, 
in  fact,  every  flag  was  common  but  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  this  entered  it  was  at  the  stern  of  an  oil 
tanker  of  a  sailing  vessel  bringing  lumber.  The  lines  con- 
necting with  Europe  were  many;  sailing  to  New:  York 
were  few,  service  from  New  York  direct  to  Brazil  was  still 
rarer,  for  the  European  lines  created  a  dexterous  com- 
mercial triangle  by  which  merchandise  of  European  origin 
came  across  the  Atlantic  in  ships  which  discharged  their 
hardware  and  textiles,  took  on  a  load  of  coffee  and  hides 
for  New  York,  there  discharged  the  Brazilian  goods  and 
re-loaded  with  North  American  grain  or  cotton  and  with 
this  steamed  across  the  Atlantic  home  again. 

The  war  created  a  direct  service  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  but  the  majority  of  the  American  boats 
visiting  Brazil  are  sailing  freighters.  There  was  a  remark- 
able increase  of  activity  in  these  vessels  in  191 5,  and  as 
many  as  ten  or  more  were  lying  in  some  Brazilian  port.  In 
normal  times  the  ship-owners  of  these  crafts  who*  most 
recently  have  made  fortunes^  wereiglad  to  get  four  to  four 
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and  a  half  dollars  per  ton  and  late  in  1916  the  large  sum  of 
fourteen  dollars  per  ton  was  often  sneered  at. 

There  is  one  North  American  steamship  line  to  Brazil 
aside  from  the  oil  tankers  of  American  companies  selling 
fuel  and  illuminating  oil  in  Brazil.  An  American  special- 
ized freight  line  to  Brazil  will  be  added  because  of  the  entry 
of  the  Berwind  Coal  Company  into  competition  with  the 
British  coal  firms,  Cory  and  Wilson. 

Brazil  launched  recently  a  wooden  ship  of  800  tons;  it 
was  heralded  as  the  commencement  of  a  revival  that  has 
long  been  urged  by  such  good  patriots  as  Admiral  Jose 
Carlos  de  Carvalho. 

Brazil  is  not  in  the  helpless  condition  of  some  Latin 
American  countries  with  regard  to  her  products;  she  has 
a  very  good  and  efficient  mercantile  marine  of  her  own, 
and  she  has  considerably  added  to  it  since  she  declared  war 
upon  Germany  and  set  to  work  to  repair  the  Teutonic  ships 
that  had  been  lying  so  long  in  her  lovely  bays.  When  the 
European  war  broke  out,  the  German  ships  ling  in  Bahia, 
Pernambuco,  Rio  and  Santos  were  quite  a  sight;  in  Per- 
nambuco,  for  instance,  fourten  or  fifteen  lay  inside  the  Reef, 
slightly  out  of  the  way  of  traffic.  It  seemed  a  pity  that 
these  vessels  should  not  be  in  service,  but  now  Brazil  is 
putting  them  to  good  use. 

Twenty-one  of  them  have  been  chartered  to  France, 
with  a  tonnage  of  105,000  tons  in  use  and  55,000  under 
repair.  There  are  also  twelve  vessels  incorporated  with 
the  fleet  of  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  amounting  to  over  62,000 
tons  (of  which  one  vessel  of  8,000  tons  has  been  lent  to 
the  United  States  for  transport  service  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
another,  of  nearly  5,000  tons,  to  the  French  and  British 
governments.)  Apart  from  the  requisitioned  German  boats, 
another  company,  the  Commercio  e  Navigacao,  has  twelve 
ships  totalling  26,500  tons;  and  the  Lloyd  Nacional  also 
has  twelve  ships,  of  which  four  are  ex-Germans,  the  dozen 
boats  totalling  nearly  28,000  tons. 

Germany  has  sunk  two  of  her  own  requisitioned  boats 
while  in  Brazilian  service,  the  Macau,  once  the  Palatia, 
3,500  tons,  and  the  Acary,  formerly  the  Eberdnburg,  of 
4,300  tons. 

Altogether,  when  repairs  upon  the  last  nine  German 
vessels  are  completed,  Brazil  will  have  about  422,000  tons 
of  steam  shipping  at  her  disposition;  she   has  now  277 
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Steamers  and  290,000  tons  at  the  present  time,  besides  290 
sailing  vessels  of  60,728  tons. 

In  the  year  1916,  21,829  ships  entered  Brazilian  ports, 
and  21,909  ships  cleared.  These  figures  include  both  steam- 
ers and  sailing  vessels.  The  total  tonnage  entering  and 
clearing  was  little  over  34  million  tons. 

Only  Brazilian  ships  may  be  engaged  in  coastal  and 
river  shipping. 

The  Brazilian  Lloyd  maintains  service  between  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  New  York  and  also  with  Liverpool  and 
Portugal. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  shipping  com- 
panies doing  business  in  Brazil : 

Lloyd  Brazileiro.  Steamship  service  between  Brazil,  Argentina 
and  Uruguay,  and  also  as  stated  above,  owns  69  ships  with  tonnage 
of  87,760  gross  and  42.862  net. 

Lloyd  del  Pacifico.  Steamship  service  between  Brazilian  and 
Italian  ports. 

Lloyd  Italiano.     8team»hip  service  between  Brazil  and  Italy. 

Marina  Mercante  Argentina.  Coastal  service  between  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Uruguay. 

Navigazione  Generate  Italiana.  Mail  service  between  Brazil  and 
Italy. 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.  Service  between  Rngland, 
Uruguay  and  Brazil. 

Norton  Line.  Service  between  New  York,  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Uruguay. 

Companhia  Nacional  de  Navegacao  Costeira  (Brazilian  Naviga- 
tion Company).  Swift  passenger  service  between  all  Brazilian  ports 
North  and  South.  Owns  21  ships  with  combined  tonnage  of  29,825 
gross  and  17,716  net. 

Societe  06n6rale  de  Transports  Marltimes  a  Vapeur.  Steamship 
service  between  Mediterranean  ports,  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Uruguay. 

Compahnia  Pernambuco  de  Navagacao  a  Vapor.  Owns  7  ships 
with  combined  tonnage  of  8,909  gross  and  2,941  net. 

Compahnia  Navegacao  Marinhao.     Owns   4   ship-s. 
Amazon   River   Steam   Navigation   Co..    Ltd. 

American  and  Yliver  Plate  Line.  Service  from  New  York  and 
New  Orleans-  to  River  Plate  and  Brazilian  ports. 

Compahnia  Nacionale  de  Navegacao  de  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Companhia  Commercio  «  Navegacao.  Brazilian  coastal  trade. 
Onws  17  ships  of  a  combined  tonnage  of  38,846  gross  and  24.018  net. 

Compagnie  de  Navigation  Sud-Atlantique.  Mediterranean  ports 
and   Brazil. 

Compagnie  des  Chargeurs  Reunls.     Service  between  France,  Spain, 
Uruguay  and  Brazil. 

Compaflfa  Transatl&ntica  de  Vapores  Correos  Espaftoles.  Service 
(mail,  passenger  and  cargo)  between  Spain,  France,  England  aad 
Brazil. 

Esperanca  Maritima.     Brazilian  coastal  steamship  trade. 

Empresa  de  Navegacao  de  Bahen.  Coastal  shipping,  Brazil  and 
Uruguay.  Owns  a  fleet  of  12  ships  of  a  combined  tonnage  of  4,983 
gross  and  2,164  net. 

Ligure  Braziliana.  Steamship  service  between  Mediterranean 
ports  and  Brazil. 

Insurance  business  in  Brazil  is  in  fair  way  of  develop- 
ment. The  following' are  the  principal  insurance  com- 
panies: '5 
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New  York  Life;  Equitable  of  New  York  (financial  a^ent  only); 
Allinca  de  Bahia  (marine  and  fire);  Brazil  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Co.;  Compagrnie  d'  Assurances  Crenerales  Contre  I'lncendie;  Equltita- 
tlva  dos  Estados  Unidos  do  Brazil;  Sul  America;  Confianca  Seg^uros 
MaTitimos  e  Terrestres;  Iris  (marine  and  fire);  Llyod  Americano 
Fire  and  Mlarine  Insurance  Co.;  Paiilista  de  Seeuros;  Pheniz  Per- 
nambucano;  3eeruros  Maritlmos  'e  Terrestres  '*Xiealdade" ;  Segruroa 
Maritimos  e  Terrestres  "Phenix  de  Porto  Aleffre";  Proyidencia  do 
Sul;  Socledad  de  Segruros  Maritimos  e  Terrestres  Porto  Alegrense; 
Seg-uros   Maranhaense;   Cruseiro   do  Sul. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

An  automobile  road  is  being  constructed  between  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Petropolis,  which  will  pass  through  tropical 
mountain  scenery  of  great  beauty  and  will  undoubtedly 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  automobile  roads  in  South 
America.    Petropolis  is  about  25  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
started  work  for  the  sanitation  of  the  island  of  Governador, 
in  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  order  to  extirpate  malaria. 

There  are  30  kilometers  of  highways  under  construc- 
tion in  the  outlying^  sections  of  the  Federal  District.  It 
was  expected  that  these  would  be  completed  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Electric  light  and  power  service  was  inaugurated  in  the 
cities  of  Mar  de  Hespanha  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1918. 

The  Federal  Government  has  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  Parana  to  cooperate  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  Bridge  across  the  Iguassu  River.  The  depart- 
ment of  finance  has  been  requested  to  furnish  1,000  contos 
(paper  conto — ^$250)  so  that  work  may  be  commenced  im- 
mediately on  the  bridge. 

The  following  are  the  principal  public  utility  corpora- 
tions doing  business  in  Brazil  : 

Ferro  Carril  de  Pernambuco  (Brazilian).  Orgranized  in  1870. 
Street  Fftilroads 

•Forca  «  Lux  de  Cataffuazes.  (Brazilian).  Orgranized  in  1906. 
LilT^t  and  power  concessions  in  three  towns. 

Forca  e  Luz  Porto  Alegrense  (Brazilian).  Klectric  ligrht  and 
street  railroads. 

Manaos  Tramways  and  Lierht  Co.,  Ltd.  (British).  Capital,  |1,609,- 
000  (U.  a). 

Hlnas  Oeraes  Ligrht  and  Tramways  Co.  (Companhia  de  Blee- 
tricldade  e  Viacao  Urbana  de  Minas  Geraes).     (Brazilian).     Capital. 

$600,000. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Tramway.  Lii^ht  and  Power  (^o.,  Ltd.  (Canadian). 
Capital  authorized  and  issued.  $4,000,000.  Controlled  by  the  Brazilian 
Traction,  Ligrht  and  Power  Co.  Also  holds  ?as  and  telephone  con- 
cessionfi. 

Sao  Paulo  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.  (Canadian).  Head  office,  Manningr 
Arcade,  Toronto,  Canada.  Capital,  authorized,  $10|000,000  American 
money);  issued,  $6,000,000. 

Sao   Paulo   Tramway,    Ligrht    and    Power    Co.,    Ltd.      (Canadian). 
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Capital,  $10,000,000.  Controlled  by  the  Brazilian  Traction  Light  & 
Power  Co> 

Southern  Brazil  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.  (British).  Office,  188  Dash- 
wood  House,  New  Broad  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized, 
13.750.000    (American    mnoey);    issued,    $1,800,000. 

Brazilian  Trust  and  Loan  Corporation,  Ltd.  Main  office.  Pinner's 
Hall,  Austin  Friars.  London,  S.  C.  Capital,  authorized,  $1,000,000 
(American    money);     issued.     $1,250,000.      Trust,    Loan    and    Agenoy 

Leopoldina  Terminal  Co.,  Ltd.  Regristered  In  1911.  (Ferry  boats, 
electric  tramways  and  warehouses  at  Rio  de  Janeiro).  Authorized 
and  issued  capitad,  $6,260,000. 

Brazilian  Warrant  Cc^.  Ltd.  Main  office,  Brazil  House.  2  Great 
St..  Helen's  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized,  $5,000,000;  issued. 
$4,312,500.  Provides  financial,  warehousing:  and  transport  facill'ties 
to  coffee,  teas,  etc.,  principally  In  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

City  of  Santos  (Brazil)  Improvements  Co.,  Ltd.  Main  office, 
174  Gresham  House.  Old  Broad  St.,  London,  E.  C  Capital,  $5,000,000. 
Tramways,   grasworks  and  water  supply   in  Santos,   Sao  Paulo. 

Manaos  Harbour,  Ltd.  Main  office,  11  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C.  Capital,  $2,500,000.  Harbor  works  and  bonded  ware- 
house concessions. 

Manaos  Improvements,  Ltd.  Main  office,  9  New  Broad  Street, 
London,  E.  C.  Capital,  autho-rized,  $2,000,000;  Issued,  $1,702,500. 
Water  supply  works  and  seweragre  service. 

Municipality  of  Parft  Improvements,  Ltd.  Main  office,  65  Bishop- 
grate,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized,  $2,000,000;  issued,  $1,833,365. 
Construction  and  maintenance  of  drainagre  system. 

North  Brazilian  Sus^r  Factories,  Ltd.  Main  office.  1  Gresham 
Buildingrs,  Basing-hall  St.,  London.  E.  C.  Capital,  $500,770.  Owns 
factory  and   estates  at  Tiuna,   in   Pernambuco. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  City  Improvements  Co.,  Ltd.  Main  office,  228 
Dashwood  House,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized.  $6,250,000;  Is- 
ssued,  $5,963,875.     Public  works,  drainage,   etc. 

Brazilian  Traction,  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Ltd.  Office,  9  Toronto 
St.,  Toronto,  Canada.  Capital,  authorized,  $120,000,000;  issued,  $114,- 
177,200.  Controls  Rio  de  Janeiro  Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Co., 
Ltd.,  Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Sao 
Paulo  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 

Brazilian  Street  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Main  office,  134  Palmerston 
Hous^.  BIshopsgate,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized,  $600,000 
American  money;  issued,  $147,597.  Owns  street  railroads  in  Per- 
nambuco. 

Ceara  Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Ltd.  Fortaleza,  Brazil. 
Main  office,  42  New  Broad  St.,  London.  Capital,  authorized,  $2,000,- 
000   (American  money);  issued,   $1,660,000. 

City  of  Santos  Improvements.  Main  office,  174  Gresham  House, 
Old  Broad  St.,  London.  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized,  $4,600,000  (Amer- 
ican money);  issued,  $3,420,765.  Owns  street  railroads,  gas,  water 
and  electric  works  in  Santos,  Brazil. 

Compagnie  d'Entreprlses  Electriques  de  Parft.  Organized  in 
Belgium.     Capital,  2.600,000   francs   ($600,000). 

Companhia  Brazlleira  de  Eneryia  Electrica.  Organized  in  Brazil 
in  1909.     Capital,  milreis  paper,  30,000,000  ($10,000,000). 

Companhia  de  Electricidade  e  Viacao  Urbana  de  Mlnas  Geraes. 
Brazil.     Power  stations,  electric  street  railroads  and  lighting. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS. 

Nearly  all  of  the  investment  in  Brazil  came  from 
Europe.  Brazil's  debt  to  other  parts  of  the  world  is  small. 
North  America  has  done  remarkably  little  for  Brazil.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  North  American 
money  has  made  small  entry  into  Brazil  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  industries.    Never  was  money  invested  in  Gov- 
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ernment  or  state  loans,  development  work  in  railways, 
harbors,  or  city  improvements.  The  National  Bank  of 
New  York  has  already  opened  three  branches  which  date 
only  from  191 5,  and  the  capital  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  powerful  European  banks,  estab- 
lished in  South  America  for  a  couple  of  generations. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1917,  no  Brazilian  securities  were 
listed  upon  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  because  there 
are  no  North  American  investments  in  such  stocks  and 
bonds.  If  any  exist  they  were  made  through  the  medium 
of  Paris,  Brussels,  or  London. 

Brtish  investment  in  Brazilian  securities  are  estimated 
at  £226,719,052,  or  in  American  money  about  $1,133,595,- 
000.  The  French  investment  is  estimated  at  Fr.  1,500,000, 
000,  or  $300,000,000,  and  Belgium,  with  considerable  rail- 
way interests,  at  about  half  this  sum.  Germany  and 
Portugal  hold  a  certain  quantity  of  Brazilian  securities. 

Brazil's  direct  debt  to  France  includes  $52,000,000  for 
three  loans  with  which  the  Bahia,  Goyaz  and  Corumba  rail- 
ways were  constructed.  There  are  also  state  debts,  that  of 
the  State  of  Para  being  held  by  Meyer  Freres  of  Paris, 
while  the  Societe  Marseillaise  holds  the  bonds  of  the  big 
Amazonas  debt.  Part  of  Sao  Paulo's  debt  is  owned  to  the 
Societe  Generale,  and  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo  owes 
nearly  $10,000,000  to  the  Banque  Francaise  et  Italienne,  'as 
well  as  large  sums  about  which  a  dispute  rages,  advanced 
by  the  French  Hypothecary  Bank. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  French  money  in  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  railway,  one  of  the  Farkuhar  undertakings  which 
cost  the  equivalent  of  more  than  $30,000,000,  is  said  to  need 
much  reconstruction  already — it  was  opened  to  traffic  in 
igi2 — ^and  does  no  more  than  pay  its  way.  Part  of  the 
Minas  Geraes  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  debt  is  held  by  French 
bondholders.  Several  of  the  existing  railways  were  built 
by  French  engineers  and  French  money.  In  1906  a  French 
firm,  Compagnia  Francaise  de  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  put 
Fr.  150,000,000  into  the  port  works  of  that  city,  opened  to 
shipping  November  1916.  The  port  works  of  Pernambuco 
was  begun  by  French  companies,  checked  by  money  par- 
alysis after  1914  and  constructed  the  new  harbor  facilities 
of  Bahia. 


CHILE. 


The  Republic  of  Chile  is  one  of  the  most  important 
South-American  countries.  Although  not  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  populated,  its  capacity  for  production  and  its 
development  are  remarkable. 

It  covers  an  area  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  but  its  population  is  a  little  over  one  third 
of  that  of  the  same  group  of  States,  the  density  of  popula- 
tion of  Chile,  being  about  that  of  California.  Some  pro- 
vinces, however,  are  thickly  populated. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  23  provinces,  subdivided 
into  82  Departments  and  i  Territory. 

The  area  and  population,  as  officially  given  on  January, 
1917,  are : 


ProTlBces  flftlles  Pop.  aUle 

Tacna 

Tarapac4 

Antofaffasta 

AtacaznA 

Coquimbo 

Aconcagua 

Valparaiso 

Santiago 

aHlfffflns 

Colchaffua 

Curic6 

Talca 

lCaul« 

Linares 

Concepciln 

Arauco 

Biobi6 

MaUeco 

Cautin 

Valdivia 

Llanquihu^ 

Chno6 

MaflraUanes    Territory 

Total 

According  to  the  census  of  1885  the  population  num- 
bered 2,527,300;  in  1895,  2,712,145,  and  in  the  last  census 
(1907).  3.249,279,  of  which  1 ,624,279  were  males  and  1,625,- 


8,999 

38.126 

4.68 

16.689 

182.661 

7.64 

46,408 

206.662 

4.43 

30,711 

63,898 

2.08 

14.098 

189.507 

13.44 

6,406 

131.354 

24.29 

1.775 

340,347 

191.94 

5,898 

616.316 

104.58 

1,168 

120.750 

55.69 

8.851 

162.966 

48.81 

8,045 

114.671 

37.65 

3,864 

131,068 

33.91 

3.812 

110.288 

39.30 

3.969 

125.821 

28.98 

3.498 

195.802 

55.88 

3.818 

265.362 

80,09 

2,189 

78.260 

33.47 

6,363 

105.620 

19.73 

8.803 

133.212 

40.33 

6.881 

161.477 

25.30 

8.991 

178.589 

19.85 

34.778 

148.214 

4.17 

6.979 

97.941 

14.08 

65.355 

30.628 
3.870.002 

0.47 

889.829 

18.85 
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058  females.  In  1916,  the  population  was  estimated  at 
3,789,864. 

In  1916  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  was: 
Santiago,  397,550;  Valparaiso,  201,507;  Concepcion,  68,902; 
Iquique,  45,502 ;  Talca,  41,618;  Chilian,  38,543;  Antofagasta. 
56,216;  Vina  del  Mar,  i6,ii8;  Talcahuano,  21,896;  Valdivia^ 
23,460.  The  native  inhabitants  are  of  three  branches:  the 
Fuegians,  mostly  nomadic,  living  in  or  near  Tierra  del 
Fuego;  the  Araucans  (101,118)  in  the  valleys  or  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Andes ;  and  the  Changos,  who  inhabit 
the  northern  coast  region  and  work  as  laborers. 

The  births,  marriages,  deaths,  exclusive  of  still  births, 
for  the  years  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915,  and  1916.  were  as 
follows : 


I 
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Exeesa  of 

Year 

BIrtks 

Mnrrlases 

Deaths 

Blrtha 

1911 

133.468 

19.184 

107.816 

26.652 

1912 

135,378 

21.268 

108.905 

31.468 

1913 

140.525 

21,341 

107.200 

38.326 

1914 

136,550 

19.002 

100.059 

36.491 

1916 

136.697 

19.150 

96.716 

39,881 

1916 

144.193 

21.121 

99.866 

44,337 

The  foreign  element  in  Chile  is  of  comparatively  small 
importance;  the  last  census  (1917)  showed  134,524  inhabit- 
ants of  foreign  birth,  of  whom  50,000  were  Peruvians  and 
Bolivians.  There  were  10,734  German-born,  but  this  figure 
does  not  represent  the  actual  weight  6f  German  influence, 
because  the  German  colony  around  Valdivia,  although 
founded  about  1850.  has  largely  retained  the  German  lan- 
guage, customs,  etc. 

The  Republic  of  Chile  extends  from  the  Samu  River  to 
Cape  Horn,  occupying  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  between 
the  Andine  mountain  range  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a 
width  varying  from  100  to  248  miles,  and  a  coast  line  of 
2,627  ^i^cs  (4,230  kilometers):  The  country  can  be  divided 
into  four  perfectly  outlined  zones : 

First  Zone,  Desert  from  18**  to  27**,  south  latitude,  in 
which  the  nitrate  deposits  are  found.  There  is  scarcely  any 
rain,  and  streams  are  infrequent,  thus  vegetation  is  confined 
to  certain  small  valleys  in  which  irrigation  is  practiced. 

Second  Zone,  Mineral,  from  27**  to  33®,  having  such 
minerals  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  cobalt,  nickel,  lead,  iron, 
and  magnesium.  The  Andes  reach  their  highest  point  in 
this  region.  Vineyards  are  cultivated,  and  some  little  veget- 
ation is  met. 
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Third  Zone,  Agricultural,  from  33"  to  42°,  also  known 
as  the  Central  Zone.  The  Andean  range  gradually  dimin- 
ishes in  height,  until  it  reaches  one-third  the  altitude  of  the 
second  zone.  There  are  volcanoes,  but  mostly  extinct. 
There  is  an  exceedingly  fertile  valley  known  as  the  Central 
Valley  of  Chile,  located  between  the  Andes  and  the  coast 
mountain  range.  This  valley  is  crosed  and  watered  by 
numerous  rivers  flowing  from  east  to  west,  some  of  which 
are  navigable,  and  others,  on  account  of  their  rapid  course, 
can  be  utilized  for  the  development  of  water  power. 

The  climate  is  temperate;  rain  is  abundant,  and  the 
soil  is  so  fertile,  as  to  give  to  the  country  the  name  of 
the  Garden  of  Chile.  There  are  also  large  forest  areas,  and 
mines,  and  mineral  deposits. 

Fourth  Zone,  Inland,  from  42°  to  46'',  where  the  central 
valley  falls  aVay  and  the  coast  range  is  transformed  into  a 
vast  archipelago,  extending  along  the  coast  as  far  south  as 
Cape  Horn.  It  includes  the  province  (island)  of  Chiloe 
and  the  mainland,  with  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
There  are  abundant  rains,  immense  forests,  and  good  pas- 
ture lands  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  coast  offers  a  good 
fishing  region. 

There  are  several  islands  belonging  to  Chile,  some 
distance  from  the  mainland.  Among  these  is  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. 

The  climate,  in  the  different  zones,  varies  according 
to  the  latitude  and  natural  conditions.  Hot  and  dry  in 
the  north,  temperate  in  the  center,  cold  and  at  times 
tempestuous  in  the  south,  but  healthful  everywhere.  At 
Santiago,  the  average  temperature  is  56°  Fahrenheit,  the 
highest  in  the  north  is  Qi®  Fahrenheit,  and  the  lowest  in 
the  south  ly""  Fahr.  The  climate  is  mild  along  tiie  coast, 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  being  rare.  There  is 
a  noticeable  difference  between  day  and  night  in  the  moun- 
tains. Snow  storms  are  frequent,  and  at  times  they  reach 
the  central  valley. 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Chile,  by  the  Constitution  adopted  May  25,  1833,  Tias  a 
republican  form  of  government,  with  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
the  National  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  Chamber 
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of  Deputies ;  the  former  in  accordance  with  the  new  census, 
will  be  composed  of  37  and  the  latter  of  118  members. 
Senators  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  I  for  every  3  deputies,  but  the  Senate  is  partially 
renewed  every  three  years.  Deputies  are  elected  for  three 
years  by  direct  vote,  i  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or 
fraction  thereof  not  less  than  15,000.  All  male  Chileans  of 
21  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write  and  are  registered, 
are  entitled  to  vote.  Congress  meets  annually  from  June 
I  to  September  i  each  year  at  the  capital,  Santiago.  A 
permanent  committee  consisting  of  14  members  of  which 
7  are  senators  and  7  deputies  acts  for  Congress  during 
the  recess  of  that  body,  and  is  consulted  by  the  President 
upon  all  matters  of  importance. 

The  President  is  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years  by 
electors,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  chosen  by  direct  vote.  He 
cannot  serve  for  two  consecutive  terms,  and  may  not  leave 
the  country  during  his  term  of  office  or  for  one  year  after 
its  expiration  except  with  the  consent  of^the  Congress.  His 
salary  is  60,000  pesos  (about  $13,000)  a  year.  A  council 
of  State,  consisting  of  11  members,  6  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  Congress  and  5  by  the  President,  assist  him.  He  is  also 
assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  6  ministers,  who  are  appointed  by 
him  but  are  responsible  to  Congress. 

The  President's  cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following 
offices:  Minister  of  Interior,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Worship  and  Colonization,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public 
Instruction,  Minister  of  Finance,  Minister  of  War  and 
Marine,  and  Minister  of  Industry,  Public  Works,  and 
Railways. 

The  Department  of  Interior  (Ministerio  del  Interior), 
has  under  its  jurisdiction  the  government  as  well  as  the 
various  intendencies  and  governors  of  the  territorial  divi- 
sions. It  has  charge  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  offices, 
bureau  of  statistics,  police,  charity,  and  sanitary  institutions. 

All  diplomatic  and  consular  intercourse  as  well  as 
negotiations  with  foreign  Governments  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Worship  and 
Colonization  (Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Culto  y 
Colonizaci6n) .  The  official  churches  maintained  by  the 
Government  are  in  charge  of  the  division  of  worship,  and 
the  colonization  section  seeks  to  promote  immigration  and 
colonization  into  the  country.    It  is  also  charged  with  the 
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establishment  of  propaganda  agencies  in  such  places  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  (Mi- 
nisterio  de  Justicia  e  Instruccion  Ptiblica),  is  administered 
in  two  sections:  the  section  of  justice  which  is  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  all  legal  and  judicial  matters, 
and  the  keeping  of  the  civil  register,  and  the  division  of 
education  under  whose  supervision  falls  the  various  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  institutions  of  higher  education,  the 
public  libraries,  museums  and  universities. 

The  public  revenue  and  public  debt,  the  preparation  of 
the  annual  budget,  the  custom-house  service,  the  nitrate  and 
guano  deposits,  the  mortgage  loan  and  the  nitrate  loan 
banks  are  administered  by  the  Department  of  Finance 
(Ministerio  de  Hacienda). 

The  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto  is  charged  to  the  Department  of  War  and 
Navy  (Departamento  de  Guera  y  Marina.)  The  various 
military  schools  and  academies  are  also  under  its  direction. 

The  Department  of  Industry  and  Public  Works  (Minis- 
terio de  Industria  y  Obras  Publicas)  has  the  promotion 
and  encouragement  of  various  industries,  the  supervision  of 
state  and  private  railways,  and  the  registration  of  patents 
and  trade-marks  under  its  care.  Also  the  care  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  highways,  the  development  of  mining  and 
agricultural  possibilities,  and  the  maintenance  of  experi- 
mental schools  and  farms. 

The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  national  supreme  court  of 
lo  members,  convening  at  Santiago,  six  courts  of  appeal  and 
minor  courts. 

The  Provinces  are  governed  by  intendents  appointed  by 
the  President,  while  the  departments  are  governed  by  gov- 
ernors. The  popular  element  is  represented  by  municipal 
councils  elected  by  direct  vote  in  each  municipality. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

Santiago  is  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  its 
principal  city.  It  lies  1,821  feet  $555  meters)  above  sea 
level,  and  is  approximately  72  miles  (116  kilometers)  from 
San  Antonio,  the  nearest  seaport,  and  117  miles  (188  kilo- 
meters) from  Valparaiso.  The  city  embraces  an  area  of 
almost  16  square  miles  (40  square  kilometers)  and  is  built 
in  a  fertile  valley,  bounded  on  one  hand  by  the  Coast 
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Range,  capped  with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
It  boasts  of  a  climate  unequally  in  any  part  of  the  world; 
the  average  temperature  of  the  year  being  about  60®  Fahr. 
(13  to  14**  centigrade).  The  block  system  was  followed 
in  building  the  city.  Long  avenues  stretch  through  the 
city,  the  largest  being  the  Delicias  Avenue,  having  trees 
on  each  side,  and  running  practically  from  one  end  of  San- 
tiago to  the  other,  a  distance  of  nearly  3  miles  (5  kilo- 
meters). Santiago  can  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  most 
up-to-date  cities  as  it  has  drainage,  paving,  electric  lighting 
and  gas;  water,  telephones,  electric  tram,  taximeters,  etc., 
facilities.  The  parks  the  Cousiiio,  the  Quinta  Normal  and 
the  Porestal  Park  are  interesting  to  visitors.  There  is  a 
cathedral  on  the  Plaza  de  Armas ;  La  Moneda,  the  Govern- 
ment building  corresponding  to  the  White  House  in  Wash- 
ington; the  National  Congress;  the  Municipal  Palace;  the 
Palace  of  Justice;  the  Museum  of  Natural  History;  the 
Fine  Arts  Gallery;  the  Municipal  Theater,  etc.,  add  to  its 
atractiveness. 

Valparaiso  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  Republic. 
It  lies  on  the  Pacific  coast,  west  of  Santiago,  and  is  the 
largest  seaport  on  the  west  coast  south  of  San  Francisco. 
The  city  itself  is  built  in  19  hills,  varying  from  300  to 
1,100  feet  in  height..  The  level  ground  along  the  shore 
covers  only  a  narrow  strip,  but  the  largest  buildings  and 
business  houses  are  located  here.  There  are  good  banks, 
hotels,  public  offices,  and  the  naval  academy. 

Concepcion  is  on  the  Bio-Bio,  6  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  the  Pacific,  and  352  miles  (568  kilometers)  from  San- 
tiago. Its  population  is  engaged  in  various  productive  in- 
dustries, and  the  city  is  a  striving  example  of  Chilean  civil 
life.  There  is  a  theatre,  a  hospital,  and  several  schools. 
The  location  near  the  coal  mines  of  the  country  adds  to  its 
importance. 

Talcahuano  lies  nine  miles  from  Concepcion.  •  It  has 
one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  and  for  that 
reason  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  military  port  and 
g-overnment  dry  docks. 

Iquique  is  one  of  the  most  important  ports  as  through 
it  much  of  the  nitrate  of  the  country  is  shipped.  It  has 
many  municipal  improvements  and  is  a  regular  port  of  call 
for  coastside  steamers. 

Talca  is  the  same  size  as  Talcahuano.    It  lies  155  miles 
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(250  kilometers)  south  of  Santiago,  and  is  an  inland  city. 
It  is  surounded  by  a  fertile  district,  and  it  worth  visiting 
as  indicative  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  country. 

Antofagasta  is  another  nitrate  port.  Its  importance 
also  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  starting  point  of  a  railway 
which  goes  into  Bolivia  and  to  La  Paz,  a  distance  of  719 
miles  (1,157  kilometers),  over  which  passes  much  of  the 
commerce  of  that  Republic. 

Punta  Arenas  is  the  southermost  city  of  Chile,  and,  in 
fact,  of  the  world.  It  is  on  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  is 
modern  in  construction.  It  has  become  prominent  on  ac- 
count of  its  position  on  the  cross  roads  of  international 
traffic  and  also  through  the  grasses  of  the  region  where 
sheep  are  raised. 

PRESENT  GOVERNMENT. 

President  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Juan  Luis  Sanfuentes. 
His  term  will  expire  on  December  23,  1920. 
Minister  of  Interior,  Pedro  Garcia  Huerta. 
Minister  of  Affairs,  Ruperto  Balamada. 
Minister  of  Public   Instruction,  Alcibiades   Roldan. 
Minister  of  War,  Victor  Robles. 
Minister  of  Finances,  Anibal  Barrios. 
Minister  of  Industries,  Francisco  Landa. 

NATURAL  PRODUCTS. 

There  are  three  productive  zones,  in  some  ways  quite 
distinct  from  each  other,  in  Chile.  A  newly  developed 
region  well  suited  for  sheep  and  similar  pastoral  industry 
is  found  in  the  extreme  south,  adjacent  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  It  also  shows  mineral  possibilities.  An  abund- 
ance of  woods,  including  pine  is  the  chief  forest  product.  All 
the  products  of  the  temperate  zone  and  most  of  those  of  a 
sub-tropical  climate,  grow  abundantly  in  the  famous  Cen- 
tral Valley,  in  the  central  portion  of  Chile,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  thickly  populated  and  highly  cultivated  part  of 
the  Republic. 

WEALTH  IN  NITRATE. 

In  1830,  the  first  year  of  the  industry,  the  nitrate  fields 
exported  only  about  85,000  quintals  (quintal — 220.46  lbs.) 
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of  crude  material,  and  in  1913,  the  export  amounted  to 
about  60,000,000  quintals.  With  all  careful  estimates  there 
is  a  visible  supply  of  the  nitrate  mineral  allowing  for  in- 
creased consumption,  for  at  least  the  next  100  years. 

Chile  is  entitled  to  consider  the  revenue  derived  for  this 
export  as  a  dependable  source  of  income. 

The  nitrate  or  saltpeter  zone  stretches  over  an  area  of 
about  450  miles  in  the  north  of  Chile,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  deposits  of  the  mineral  do  not  lie  close  to  the 
coast,  but  are  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  distance  varying 
from  15  to  93  miles,  and  they  are  always  at  an  altitude 
of  from  3,600  to  13,000  feet,  in  a  barren  and  waterless 
plain.  The  climate  in  this  region  is  delightful  but  vegeta- 
tion is  absent,  although  nitrate  forms  one  of  the  chief  food 
ingredients  of  all  plant  life.  Many  well-known  Chilean 
ports  are  on  this  strip  of  coast  from  which  the  shipment  of 
nitrate  is  almost  the  sole  activity :  Pasagua,  Junin,  Iquique, 
Antofagasta,  Taltal,  and  Caldera. 

Saltpeter,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  is  found  mixed  with  other 
substances,  but  a  commercial  profit  is  obtained  from  the 
crude  deposits  if  the  proportion  is  30  per  cent,  or  above, 
and  according  to  the  claims  of  some  advanced  chemists, 
even  as  low  as  7  per  cent.  The  beds  contain  four  layers  of 
material,  the  next  lowest  being  that  of  the  nitrate  itself. 
iVbove  this  are  the  chuca  on  the  surface,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  accumulation  of  ages ;  the  costra  beneath,  a 
harder  and  older  mass,  but  still  a  somewhat  worthless 
debris ;  the  caliche,  the  real  nitrate  of  soda ;  and  finally,  the 
stratum  of  bed  rock  called  gova.  To  obtain  the  nitrate  a 
shaft  is  sunk  to  the  gova,  into  which  powder  is  placed  and 
exploded ;  the  overlying  mass  is  thrown  up  and  the  caliche 
containing  the  nitrate  scattered  on  the  ground.  Then  this 
is  collected  and  taken  to  the  refining  works,  called  "ofi- 
cinas,"  for  preparation  into  refined  and  almost  pure  nitrate 
of  soda,  ready  to  export. 

Machinery  of  the  most  eocnomical  and  effective  pattern 
is  used  in  the  oficinas,  and  the  methods  of  refining  the 
caliche  are  according  to  the  best  researches  of  industrial 
chemistry.  This  is  also  true  of  the  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  steamer.  Many  small  but  well-equipped  rail- 
ways are  in  operation  in  the  fields,  and  they  carry  the 
finished  product  to  the  coast  towns,  from  which  they  are 
finally  shipped  abroad. 
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THE  NITRATE  SITUATION. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  Chile's  exports  come  out  of 
her  incomparable  fields  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Some  of  this  is 
represented  by  the  refined  nitrate.  A  less  important  but 
still  valuable  item  is  iodine,  extracted  from  the  same  depo- 
sits. She  also  exports  forty  or  fifty  thousand  tons  yearly 
of  borate  of  lime. 

The  great  nitrate  extracting,  refining  and  exporting  in- 
dustry is  less  than  one  century  old,  but  during  that  time  it 
has  brought  enormous  sums  into  Chilean  hands,  it  has 
helped  to  build  up  a  large  and  thriving  working  class,  and 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  bringing  Chile  into 
the  front  rank  of  South  American  countries.  Normally,  her 
nitrate  exports  amount  to  over  2,500,000  tons,  with  a  value 
of  some  $135,000,000,  and  this  is  99  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
supply. 

When  therefore,  Chile  sees  her  premier  industrv  in 
trouble  at  is  is  now,  there  is  much  consternation  and 
much  seeking  for  remedies.  The  trouble  is  now  due  to  the 
situation  created  by  the  war,  and  most  notably  by  the 
shipping   shortage. 

Before  the  war  Chile's  chief  market  for  nitrate  was  in 
Europe,  and  the  chief  use  made  of  the  chemical  was  as  a 
field  crop  fertilizer;  the  Americas  used  comparatively  lit- 
tle. Germany  in  particular  was  a  good  customer  for 
nitrates,  and  German  citizens  owned  a  considerable  quanti- 
ty of  nitrate  lands  and  some  well-equipped  works.  The 
closing  off  of  the  market  in  Central  Europe,  created  a 
situation  which  was,  however,  eased  for  a  long  time  by  the 
greatly  enhanced  demands  from  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  for  the  same  chemical  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives. But  with  the  shipping  shortage  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  find  tonnage  to  serve  all  needs,  and  of  late  Chile 
has  seen  with  dismay  the  piling  up  of  nitrates  upon  her 
wharves. 

A  survey  of  opinions  upon  the  situation  makes  it  clear 
that  more  than  one  aspect  is  troubling  the  Chileans ;  there 
is,  for  instance,  the  fact  that,  pressed  by  necessity,  Germany 
has  found  a  way  to  take  nitrate  from  the  air,  with  the  aid 
of  waterfalls  and  power  machinery.  What  Germany  can 
do  anyone  else  may  be  doing  presently,  and  unless  the 
natural  product  could  be  put  upon  the  markets  at  a  lower 
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price  than  nitrates  from  the  air,  Chile  might  well  prepare 
for  the  worst. 

Chileans  call  upon  the  public  authorities  to  seek  better 
means  of  transport,  to  find  a  method  of  reducing  the  price 
of  coal,  petroleum  and  sacks,  and  the  exporters  express  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  increased  burden  of  the  export  tax, 
said  to  amount  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  older  scale, 
since  twenty  per  cent,  is  now  obligatorily  paid  in  gold. 
There  are  many  complaints  that  factories  have  been  com- 
pelled to  stop  working  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  dif- 
ficulties in  Taltal,  Toco,  Antofagasta,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
a  large  number  which  have  not  functioned  for  several  years 
for  one  reason  or  another.  One  newspaper  gives  the  names 
of  37  such  factories,  closed  since  early  1916,  and  another 
quotes  the  President  of  Chile  as  saying  that  "since  July, 
191 7,  factories  representing  a  capital  of  4,000,000  pesos  have 
stopped  operations,  while  the  paralysis  of  many  others  is 
threatened." 

The  well-known  writer  Adrian  Palomino  said  recently : 
"The  price  of  nitrate  drops  in  an  alarming  progression 
for  three  principal  reasons,  i.  Because  the  Allies,  through 
the  medium  of  their  centralized  purchasing  system,  have 
lowered  it.  2.  Through  the  reflected  effect  of  the  continual 
rise  in  the  price  of  fuel  and  of  bags.  3.  Through  the  lower- 
ing in  exchange  value  of  the  foreign  money  in  which  the 
price  of  the  nitrate  is  paid.  The  height  of  exchange  is  an 
unfavorable  factor  of  but  small  influence,  but  the  three 
factors  combined  undoubtedly  affect  nitrate  prices  badly. 
The  State  collects  part  of  the  export  duties  in  gold  notes 
at  a  basis  of  conversion  of  18  pence,  with  the  Chilean 
premium  on  gold  added  thereto ;  this  premium  is  constantly 
rising  and  amounts  now  to  about  8  pence  on  each  Chilean 
peso. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  nitrate  exporter  receives  the 
price  of  nitrate  in  gold  sterling  notes,  not  in  specie,  these 
notes  constantly  depreciating  more  and  more.  If  this  de- 
preciation— in  comparison  with  our  gold  peso  of  18  pence — 
finally  amounts  to  15  pence  or  more,  on  account  of  the 
duration  of  the  war,  what  would  become  of  our  nitrate  in- 
dustry, even  if  the  price  of  bags  and  of  fuel  did  not  also 
•continue  to  rise?  It  is  plain  that  the  nitrate  exporters 
ought  to  obtain  a  change  in  the  form  of  payment  made  for 
nitrate  sold  to  the  Allies,  seek  of  lowering  of  the  price  of 
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bags  and  fuel,  and  perhaps  raise  the  price  of  nitrate ;  but  in 
order  to  do  this  it  is  indispensable  to  obtain  authority 
through  which  an  understanding  with  the  Allied  buyers 
could  be  brought  about. 

"There  is  thus  an  urgent  need  for  establishment  in  legal 
form  of  a  Nitrate  Association;  it  should  be  supported  by 
the  Government,  as  a  solution  of  the  most  pressing  of  all 
national  problems." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  market  which  the  Allies  offer  for  nitrate  is  the  only 
one  which  is  today  open,  and  that  Chile  would  be  in  a  most 
unenviable  condition  if  the  fleets  of  the  Allies  did  not  hold 
open  the  sea  roads  for  the  sale  of  this  and  other  Chilean 
products.  The  views  of  the  writer  quoted  above  are  not 
echoed  by  any  large  body  of  thoughtful  Chileans. 

In  1914  the  production  of  Chilean  nitrate  was  53,500,000 
quintals;  in  1915,  38,200,000  quintals;  in  1916,  63,300,000 
quintals;  and  in  1917,  65,100,000  quintals.  The  shipments 
in  1914  were  40,100,000  quintals;  in  1915,  44,000,000  quint- 
als; in  1916,  65,000,000;  and  in  1917,  60,800,000  quintals. 

The  general  prosperity  of  the  country  is  enormously 
enhanced  by  the  rise  in  exchange  of  which  Sr.  Palomino 
complains;  all  the  importers  feel  a  great  benefit,  and  not 
only  are  all  Chile's  exterior  purchases  cheapened  for  her 
by  this  rise,  but  she  is  greatly  eased  in  the  payment  of  her 
indebtedness  abroad. 

Another  writer,  Adolfo  Ortuzar,  urges  Chile  to  solve 
her  problems  by  immediately  constructing  a  merchant  fleet 
for  herself.  Chile  has  a  good  navy  and  the  nucleus  of  a 
merchant  marine;  she  has  good  lumber  in  her  southern 
forests,  and  her  people  are  excellent  seamen,  true  children 
of  a  long  and  narrow  seacoast. 

•  ■ 

COAL. 

The  next  most  important  mineral  industry  of  Chile  is 
coal  mining.  The  product  of  the  national  deposits,  how- 
ever, does  not  meet  the  country's  demand  for  coal,  yet  it  is, 
as  yet,  the  only  country  in  South  America  in  which  coal  is 
commercially  mined  with  regularity,  and  therefore  able  to 
supply  local  consumers  directly.  For  the  year  1913,  the 
total  consumption  of  coal  was  about  2,618,000  tons,  of  which 
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i,4CX),ooo  was  mined  in  Chile  and  the  rest  imported  chiefly 
from  England  and  Australia. 

The  coal  deposits  of  the  Republic  are  in  the  southern- 
central  section,  the  largest  fields  being  near  Concepcion. 
Although  the  actual  existence  of  coal  was  known,  the  actual 
mining  on  a  large  scale  did  not  begin  until  1840.  The  larg- 
est output  is  in  the  Department  of  Lautaro. 

Anthracite  has  been  mined  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
while  the  coal  is  well  adapted  for  domestic  use,  the  high 
cost  of  production  makes  competition  with  foreign  coals 
of  the  same  grade  impossible.  The  grade  of  the  article 
mined  is  called  a  steam  coal,  and  is  quite  serviceable  for 
manufacturing  and  steamship  use.  Coal  brings  normal- 
ly from  $6.50  to  $7.50  (gold)  per  ton  delivered  at  Valpa- 
raiso, and  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  it  whenever  deliver- 
ed. There  is  no  duty  on  it  at  the  present  time,  but  mining 
interests  of  the  country  are  advocating  a  duty  to  compel 
greater  consumption  of  the  native  article. 

Chile  annually  produces  about  1,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
most  of  which  comes  from  mines  located  at  Lota  and 
Coronel.  The  requirements  of  the  country's  consumption 
have  generally  been  in  excess  of  2,000,000  tons,  400,000 
being  required  for  bunkers  alone.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
normal  requirements  are:  nitrate  industry,  800,000  tons; 
railways,  500,000  tons;  mining  industries,  150,000  tons;  re- 
quirements for  other  uses,  600,000  tons.  These  figures  are 
certainly  somewhat  too  high  all  along  the  line.  In  the 
nitrate  industry  the  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  to- 
wards substitution  of  oil  for  coal  as  fuel. 

SULPHUR. 

The  sulphur  industry  of  Chile  dates  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  nitrate  workings  about  100  years  ago,  as  the 
sulphur  required  for  the  manufacture  of  the  blasting  powder 
needed  to  break  up  the  nitrate  ground  has  been  supplied 
from  the  native  sulphur  deposits  for  the  beginning  of  the 
nitrate  industry.  Those  deposits  lying  directly  east  of  the 
nitrate  fields  and  closest  at  hand  have  been  the  ones  worked 
to  supply  the  necessary  sulphur  which  was  taken  to  the 
nitrate  oficinas  on  the  backs  of  pack  mules.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  powder  used  in  the  silver  mines  of  northern 
Chile  in  the  early  history  of  the  mining  industry  was  also 
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made  from  Chilean  sulphur,  while,  even  before  the  advent 
of  the  railroads,  some  sulphur  was  hauled  to  the  seaports 
for  shipment  to  the  vineyard  sections  of  central  Chile. 

The  building  of  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivian  Railroad 
and  later  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railroad,  both  of  which  pass 
near  important  sulphur  deposits,  stimulated  the  sulphur 
industry  as  nothing  else  could  have  done,  and  has  made  it 
possible  within  recent  years  to  meet  the  country's  need 
without  importing  any  sulphur  from  foreign  countries.  The 
chief  uses  of  sulphur  in  Chile  are  in  the  manufacture  of 
black  blasting  powder  required  in  the  nitrate  workings  and 
for  use  in  the  flourishing  vineyards  of  the  agricultural  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  With  the  increase  of  the  sulphur  in- 
dustry, as  there  is  every  indication  it  will  increase,  foreign, 
markets  must  be  sought. 

'  The  quantity  of  sulphur  available  in  the  Tacora  regioiL 
has  not  been  determined;  but  it  is  certainly  large,  and  the 
production  can  be  greatly  increased.  Whether  this  is  done 
or  not  will  no  doubt  depend  almost  entirely  upon  whether 
it  is  able  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  the  sulphur 
from  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  outlook  is  pro- 
mising. Some  of  the  people  interested  in  the  district  are 
looking  for  North  American  capital  to  properly  develop- 
the  region. 

Four  companies  own  deposits  and  refining  establish- 
ments in  the  Tacora  district.  Muecke  and  Co.  operate 
deposits  located  high  up  on  Mount  Chupiquina  and  a  refin- 
ing plant  at  Chislluma  about  3  miles  from  the  railroad.  The 
"caliche"  is  brough  down  the  steepest  part  of  the  mountain, 
about  half  the  distance  to  the  oficina,  by  an  aerial  tram  3, 
miles  long,  and  the  remaining  distance  on  the  backs  of 
llamas. 

The  Empresa  de  Azufre  operates  mines  and  an  oficina 
on  the  north  slope  of  Mount  Tacora  and  another  oficina 
at  Aguas  Calientes.  The  refined  sulphur  is  taken  by  llamas 
to  Humapalca  for  shipment. 

The  Compania  Azufrera  operates  mines  on  the  west 
side  of  Mount  Tacora  and  also  on  Mount  Chupiquina.  The 
"caliche"  is  taken  to  Ancora  Station,  where  the  oficina  is 
located. 

Bspada  Hermanos  own  a  deposit  on  Mount  Tacora  and 
are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  refining  plant  at  Villa. 
Industrial  on  the  railroad  between  Acara  and  Humapalca.. 
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They  are  also  building  a  narrowgauge  railroad  line  about 
13  miles  in  length  to  connect  the  mine  and  the  oficina. 

I 
COPPER. 

In  recent  years  Ch;le  has  produced  between  4%  and  S% 
of  the  world's  total  copper  output.  Prior  to  the  war  pro- 
duction had  declined  from  the  high  figure  attained  between 
1870  and  1880,  but  in  1916  it  reached  a  higher  point  than 
ever  before  and  has  been  mounting  since.  Figures  for 
production  in  terms  of  refined  copper  follow : 


1912 

41,647 

metric  tons 

1913 

42,263 

1914 

44.665 

1915 

5;3.340 

1916 

71,904 

1917    (approximate) 

70,627 

It  is  said  that  Chuquicamata  Copper  Mines,  which  were 
purchased  by  American  capitalists  for  $1,000,000,  are  now 
producing  10,000  tons  of  copper  ores  per  day,  valued  at 
580,000  pesos  currency  (paper  peso — $0.33).  It  is  proposed 
to  increase  this  output  in  the  near  future  fivefold.  The 
mines  employ  about  6,100  persons  and  have  machinery  and 
installations  of  any  approximate  value  of  14,000,000  gold 
pesos  (gold  peso— $0,365). 

At  Chuquicamata,  Chile,  lies  probably  the  largest  copper 
deposit  of  the  world,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  enormous 
mountain  peak,  or  indeed  several  peaks.  Instead  of  delving 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  ore,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  blast  away  portion  by  portion  and  scoop  up  the  shattered 
earth  with  giant  steam  shovels,  A  modern  railroad  about 
a  mile  long  is  used  to  convey  the  ore  to  reduction  plants; 
and  as  scientists  have  figured  that  there  are  more  than  400,- 
000,000  tons  of  ''proved"  ore  available,  the  outlook  is 
especially  promising  in  point  of  supply.  The  "wet"  ex- 
traction method  was  decided  upon  after  the  Chile  Explora- 
tion Co.,  acquired  the  properties  a  few  years  ago.  In  view 
of  the  vast  deposits  there  it  may  be  of  interest  to  glance 
at  the  methods  being  followed  which  may  soon  fulfill  the 
dreams  of  the  promoters  in  making  it  the  world's  largest 
copper-producing  plant.  Electricity  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  gigantic  enterprise.  The  power  station  is  located 
at  Tocopilla,  on  the  coast,  and  the  electric  current  passes 
nearly  100  miles  inland  to  the  plant  and  mines. 
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The  richness  of  copper  deposits,  the  location,  the  nature 
of  the  country,  any  many  other  factors  enter  into  success- 
ful copper  production.  Generally  speaking,  copper  ore  oc- 
curs in  veins,  in  bedded  deposits,  and  in  irregular  lenticular 
masses,  say  the  mineralogists,  and  the  methods  of  working 
and  extracting  the  metal  must  be  fitted  to  the  particular 
case.  At  the  mines  and  at  the  reduction  plants  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  waste  material  that  is  at  first  taken  from  the 
mass  of  ore,  and  this  preliminary  treatment  is  called  con- 
centration. In  the  past,  and  to  some  extent  to-day,  "hand- 
picking,"  or  rejecting  certain  nonpromising  ores,  is  prac- 
ticed. In  Bolivia,  for  instance,  where  Indian  labor  is  com- 
paratively cheap,  there  has  been  developed  quite  an  army 
of  women  "sorters"  of  ores  whose  critical  eyes,  skilled 
hands,  and  hammers  eliminate  the  further  examination  of 
nonvaluable  ores  at  the  plant. 

The  most  important  companies  engaged  in  copper  min- 
ing are : 

Chile  Copper  Company  (Holding  Company).  Capital, 
authorized,  $135,000,000  American  money,  in  ;5,400,ooo 
shares  at  $25.  of  which  $95,000,000  are  outstanding.  There 
are  collateral  trust  bonds  7%  10  year  convertible  bonds  is- 
sued to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000  and  6%  15  year  con- 
vertible bonds  to  the  amount  of  17,665,000.00.  General  of- 
ficers: Daniel  Guggenheim,  President;  Albert  C.  Burrage, 
Murry  Guggenheim,  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  William  C. 
Potter,  Vice-Presidents;  C.  K.  Lipman,  Secretary;  W.  E. 
Bennett,  Assistant  Secretary;  Leopold  Frederick,  Treas- 
urer; M.  M.  Van  Keuren,  Comptroller;  C.  L.  Myers,  Gen- 
eral Auditor;  D.  A.  Crockett,  Transfer  Agent,  149  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

Directors:  Albert  C.  Burrage,  Albert  C.  Burrage,  Jr., 
Charles  D.  Burrage,  Russell  Burrage,  Isaac  Guggenheim, 
Daniel  Guggenheim,  Murry  Guggenheim,  S.  R.  Guggen- 
heim, Edmond  A.  Guggenheim,  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  C. 
K.  Lipman,  Wm.  Loeb,  Jr.,  William  C.  Potter,  E.  A.  Cap- 
pelen  Smith,  John  N.  Steele,  and  H.  R.  Wagner.  Offices  in 
New  York,  149  Broadway. 

The  company  owns  the  total  stock  and  bonds  of  the 
Chile  Exploration  Company. 

Chile  Exploration  Company  (Operating  Company) — 
with  same  officials  of  the  Chile  Copper  Company.,  and 
managed  through  an  Executive  Committee  as  follows :  Wil- 
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Ham.  C.  Potter,  Chairman ;  Albert  C.  Burrage,  Williard  S. 
Morse,  E.  A.  Cappelen  Smith,  Edmond  A.  Guggenheim, 
Fred  Hellmann,  S.  B.  Williamson.  Fred.  Hellmann,  Con- 
sulting Mining  Engineer;  E.  A.  Cappelen  Smith,  Consult- 
ing Metallurgical  Engineer;  H.  A.  Guess,  Consulting  Mil- 
ling Engineer;  S.  B.  Williamson,  Construction  Engineer; 
P.  H.  Thomas,  Consulting  Electrical  Engineer;  Fred.  Sar- 
gent (Sangent  and  Lundy)  Consulting  Power  Engineer. 
Main  office,  149  Broadway. 

Officials  in  Chile:  H.  C.  Bellinger,  General  Manager; 
Wm.  A.  McLaren,  General  Representative,  Valparaiso ;  W. 
E.  Pulliam,  Port  Agent,  Antofagasta;  B.  T.  Colley,  Man- 
ager Welfare  Department.  Capital,  $1,000,000,  in  10,000 
shares,  at  100.  each. 

The  report  of  operations  for  the  year  1917  shows  that 
the  production  was  as  follows: 

%   Copper      %   Net  Ton* 

Dry  Toita  Dally        In  Ore  Copper  Copper 

Ore  Treated    Averase     Treated        SaTlav        Produced 


l8t  quarter 

588,879 

6.643 

1.88 

.   83.32 

11.263 

2nd 

741,371 

8,147 

1.68 

82.90 

11,267 

»rd 

728,161 

7,915 

1,72 

76.46 

8,769 

4th 

846.755 

9.204 

1.77 

83.60 

12,906 

There  were  produced  during  the  year  1917,  88,370,188 
pounds  of  copper,  of  which  there  were  sold  and  delivered 
71,636,989  pounds  at  an  average  price  of  26.40  cents  per 
pound. 

The  total  cost  x>i  production  for  the  year  19 17  was  19.92 
cents  per  pound  of  copper  sold. 

The  cost  of  production,  including  depreciation,  selling, 
delivery,  New  York  expenses,  taxes,  and  miscellaneous 
charges,  not  including  interest,  and  less  miscellaneous  in- 
come, was  16.10  cents  per  pound. 

During  1917  the  Company  acquired  by  purchase  and  by 
concessions  from  the  Government,  in  Chuquicamata  and 
its  vecinity,  a  total  area  of  650  hectares  of  ground,  of 
which  460  hectares  cover  a  tract  of  land  situated  to  the 
North  and  to  the  East  of  the  Railroad  Station  in  Punta 
de  Rieles,  and  is  suitable  for  dumping  tailings  from  the 
Plant.  The  Company's  tailings  disposal  lands,  excluding 
these  460  hectares,  have  a  storage  capacity  of  approximately 
700,000,000  tons.  This  additional  ground  will  furnish  space 
for  about  300,000,000  tons,  giving  a  combined  capacity  of 
approximately  i,(!)00,ooo,ooo  tons  of  talings. 
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During  the  year  there  were  laid  a  totalof  14,495  feet 
of  track  on  the  various  benches  and  the  Grade  Reduction 
Cut. 

The  native  Village  at  the  Mine  was  removed,  and  the 
office  buildings  were  rearranged  in  orden  to  make  room 
for  mining  operations. 

Five  American  and  three  Porter  locomotives  were  ad- 
ded to  the  mine  equipment,  increasing  the  transportation 
facilities.  In  addition,  one  Middletown  flat  car  and  76 
Western  dump  cars  of  12  and  20-yard  capacities  were  .sup- 
plied to  the  mine  during  the  year. 

In  April  a  103-ton  Bucyrus  electric  shovel  was  put  into 
operation,  and  late  in  September  a  95-ton  Bucyrus  steam 
shovel  was  assembled,  making  a  total  of -eight  shovels  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

The  churn  drill  operations  were  supplemented  by  two 
Cyclone  electric  church  drills. 

The  installation  of  the  primary  crushing  plant  was  com- 
pleted on  February,  191 1.  It  was  found  necessary  to  make 
a  certain  number  jDf  alterations  to  the  plant,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  month  of  September  that  the  primary  crusher;  was 
able  to  meet  the  full  requirements  of  the  company. 

The  increased  cost  of  material,  and  the  difficulty  in 
securing  bottoms  to  transport  it  rendered  advisable  an 
abridgment  of  the  construction  program.  The  plans  for  the 
extension  of  the  plant  to  a  capacity  of  27,000  tons  per  day 
have  been  temporarily  modified  and  the  increase  limited 
to  15,000  tons  for  the  time  being,  this  representing  a  50% 
increase  of  the  present  plant. 

Progress  in  construction  work  has  been  seriously  ham- 
pered through  lack  of  material,  especially  structural  steel 
and  electrical  supplies. 

The  rate  of  exchange  had  an  important  bearing  on  costs. 
The  average  rate  of  exchange  for  19 17  was  3.9  as  against 
5.30  for  1916,  making  an  additional  total  outlay  by  the  Com- 
pany, for  the  payment  of  its  laborers  alone,  of  $750,000.00, 
or,  say,  0.9  cents  per  pound  of  copper.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  cost  of  all  supplies  purchased  in  Chile  in  the  paper 
currency  of  that  country  has,  for  the  same  reason,  increased 
proportionately.  The  rise  in  the  value  of  the  Chilean  peso, 
represented  during  the  year  1917  for  all  payments  in  that 
currency  in  Chile,  an  increase  of  $1,993,420.00  U.  S.  Cy.  over 
what  it  would  have  been  at  the  1916  exchange. 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  living  on  the  Company's 
property  has  increased  from  7,337  in  December,  1916,  to 
9,287  in  December,  1917.  The  latter  total  is  made  up  of: 
4,928  men,  1,865  women,  and  2,494  children. 

Housing  facilities  have  been  increased  from  1,339  houses 
and  547  rooms,  existing  in  December  ,1916;  to  1,609  houses 
and  564  rooms  in  December,  1917.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  building  program  which  was  effected  in  1916  and 
1917  there  is  still  considerable  crowding  which  is  being 
taken  care  of  by  additional  houses  of  all  grades  now  being 
constructed. 

■The  land  holdings  at  Tocopilla  were  increased  by  two 
parcels  obtained  by  concession  from  the  government,  with 
a  total  area  of  59  hectares  (about  130  acres). 

Braden  Copper  Mines  Company  (Holding  Company). 
Capital,  $12,953,530  American  money,  in  $50  shares.  Bonds 
issued,  15  year  6%.  Sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  to  the 
amount  of  13,973,000,  owns  the  whole  stock  and  bonds  of 

the  Braden  Copper  Company. 

General  officers :  William  C.  Potter,  President ;  Stephen 
Birch,  Wm.  Pierson  Hamilton,  Vice-Presidents ;  C.  K.  Lip- 
man,  Secretary;  W.  E.  Bennett,  Assistant  Secretary; 
Leopold  Fredrick,  Treasurer;  M.  M.  Van  Keuren,  Comp- 
troller; O.  L.  Myers,  General  Auditor;  Messmore  Kendall, 
Counsel.    New  York  offices,  149  Broadway. 

Registrar  of  Stock,  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Company, 
New  York. 

Executive  Committee:  William  C.  Potter,  Edmond  A. 
Guggenheim,  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  Stephen  Birch,  Wm. 
Pierson  Hamilton. 

Directors:  Stephen  Birch,  William  Braden,  Samuel  J. 
Clarke,  Thomas  Cochran,  Edmond  A.  Gugg.enheim,  Harry 
F.  Guggenheim,  Wm.  Pierson  Hamilton,  Henry  O.  Have- 
meyer,  Messmore  Kendall,  Seward  Prosser  and  William 
C.  Potter. 

Braden  Copper  Company  (Operating  Company). 
Capital,  4,332,030,  American  money,  in  $10.  shares.  First 
mortgage  bonds  issued,  $4,000,000.  Owns  and  operate  mines 
in  Chile. 

General  officers:  William  C.  Potter,  President;  Stephen 
Birch,  Wm.  Pierson  Hamilton,  Vice-Presidents ;  C.  K.  Lip- 
man,  Secretary;  W.  E.  Bennett,  Assistant  Secretary;  Leo- 
pold Frederick,  Treasurer;  M.  M.  Van  Keuren,  Comptrol- 
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ler;  Messmore  Kendall,  Counsel;  O.  L.  Myers,  General 
Auditor;  G.  G.  Thomson,  Purchasing  Agent;  Fred  Hell- 
mann,  Consulting  Mining  Engineer.  Offices  in  New  York, 
149  Broadway. 

Directors:  Stephen  Birch,  William  Braden,  Thomas 
Cochran,  Edmond  A.  Guggenheim,  Harry  F.  Guggenheim, 
VVm.  Pierson  Hamilton,  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  Messmore 
Kendall,  C.  K.  Lipman,  John  K.  MacGowan,  Wm.  A.  Mc- 
Laren, William  C.  Potter,  Seward  Prosser,  E.  A.  Cappelen 
Smith,  S.  S.  Sorensen,  Fred  Hellman,  and  S.  B.  Williamson. 

Executive  Committee :  William  C.  Potter,  Stephen 
Birch,  Edmond  A.  Guggenheim,  E.  A.  Cappelen  Smith, 
Fred  Hellmann,  S.  B.  Williamson. 

Operating  officials*  in  Chile :  S.  S.  Sorensen,  General 
Manager;  H.  R.  Graham,  Mine  Superintendent;  W.  L. 
Stevens,  Acting  Smelter  Superintendent;  L.  E.  Grant, 
Assistant  General  Manager,  R.  E.  Douglass,  Mill  Super- 
intendent; J.  Chambers.  Railroad  Superintendent;  H.  W. 
Jones,  Business  Manager. 

The  ore  reserves  were  estimated  in  December  31,  1917, 
by  Mr.  Fred  Hellmann,  Consulting  Mining  Engineer  of  the 
Company,  show  the  following  tonnages  of  ore  developed 
and  partially  developed  in  the  property : 

A  summary  of  the  operations  for  the  year  1917  shows : 

Blister  copper  produced,  31,887  tons;  Ore  treated,  i,- 
799,694  dry  tons;  daily  average,  4,931;  per  cent  copper  in 
ore  treated,  2,319;  Concentrates  produced,  158,807  dry  tons; 
Per  cent,  copper  saving,  76.61. 

In  common  with  copper  producers  operating  in  the 
United  States  the  manufacturing  cost  of  producing  copper 
was  materially  increased  during  1917. 

As  of  December  31,  1917,  the  Braden  Copper  Company 
had  called  for  redemption  $1,027,000  of  its  15  year  6%  Sink- 
ing Fund  Gold  Bonds.  In  addition  to  these  the  Company 
has  in  its  treasury  $21,000  of  these  Bonds,  leaving  $13,952,- 
000  outstanding. 

Delayed  deliveries  in  construction  material,  machinery 
and  supplies,  due  largely  to  ^precedence  being  given  by 
manufacturers  to  government  contracts,  and  lack  of  ocean 
tonnage  to  transport  the  freight  to  Chile,  have  greatly  re- 
tarded work  of  increasing  the  plant  to  a  10,000  ton  per  day 
capacity,  and   because  of  this  and  the  increased  cost  of 
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labor,  material  and  freight  charges  beyond  anticipation  the 
Company  will  probably  be  obliged  to  secure  additional 
funds,  as  funds  in  hand  and  current  earnings  will  be  insuf- 
ficient to  complete  the  plant  as  originally  contemplated. 

OIL. 

While  petroleum  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  Chile 
in  commercial  quantities,  there  are  certain  regions,  accord- 
ing to  Redwood  and  other  investigators,  where  there  are 
inviting  opportunities  for  further  oil  investigations.  Indica- 
tions of  asphalt,  gaseous  vapors,  and  bitumen  observed 
along  the  southern  coast  have  induced  some  scientists  to 
give  superficial  study  to  the  oil  possibilities,  but  so  far 
extersive  deposits  have  not  been  located.  Some  months 
ago  the  newspapers  reported  that  oil  had  been  discovered 
in  the  Punta  Arenas  region,  but  the  story  was  found  to 
be  a  mistake,  although  it  is  known  that  several  gas  wells 
exist  thereabout  'and  when  set  on  fire  burn  well  until  the 
winds  or  waves  of  the  sea  extinguish  them. 

In  northern  Chile  there  seems  to  be  an  inviting  field 
for  study,  known  as  Copacoya,  but  the  surrounding  nitrate 
region  and  the  profits  arising  from  nitrate  exploitation  ap- 
pear to  overshadow  the  business  of  searching  for  oil. 

IRON. 

Probably  the  most  important  undertaking  ever  at- 
tempted in  iron-ore  production  in  Chile  is  at  Tofo  and  Cruz 
Grande;  the  deposits  being  at  the  former  place,  while  the 
latter  is  the  name  of  the  port  of  shipment.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  obtained  control  of  these  prop- 
erties and  has  spent  several  millions  of  dollars  in  preparing 
to  obtain  ore  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  supply  isi^  in  reality 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  this  one  deposit  (there  are 
others)  is  said  to  contain  a  mass  of  more  than  100,000,000 
tons  of  ore  which  averages  68  per  cent.  iron.  Cars  operated 
by  electricity  will  transport  the  ore  to  the  port,  a  distance 
of  14  miles,  which  has  new  facilities  for  loading  vast  quanti- 
ties in  record  time.  Although  4,000  or  more  miles  from 
Baltimore,  the  probable  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States, 
it  has  been  shown  that  this  high-grade  ore  can  be  delivered 
in  normal  times  at  a  rate^to  compete  with  Minnecsota  or 
other  nearer  mines. 
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Near  Santiago,  Chile,  there  is  an  example  of  steel  pro- 
duction; and  even  if,  on  a  small  scale,  it  indicates  a  field 
not  yet  developed  that  seems  destined  to  grow.  This  plant 
operates  by  use  of  Chilean  coal  and  is  turning  out  structural 
steel,  bars,  plates,  railroad  cars,  angles,  tees,  bolts,  nuts, 
horseshoes,  and  other  articles.  It  does  not  utilize  Chilean 
ore,  but  collects  old  iron  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
This  supply  may  ere  long  become  exhausted  and  the 
enterprise  forced  to  use  raw  ore. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Tofo  iron  mines  of  Chile,  leased 
to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  contain  100,000,000  tons 
of  iron  ore  averaging  about  68  per  cent,  of  iron.  This  ore 
is  shipped  from  Cruz  Grande,  an  artificial  port  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  iron  ore 
exports  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  of  the  United  States. 
Cruz  Grande  is  about  5  miles  from  the  Tofo  Iron  deposits 
and  about  30  miles  from  Coquimbo.  An  electric  railway 
connects  the  port  with  the  mines. 

FISHING. 

There  are  11  fish  and  shellfish  canneries  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  7,89,685  pesos  paper  in  operation  in  Chile. 

Punta  Arenas,  the  most  southerly  city  in  the  world, 
and  the  only  free  port  in  the  western  hemisphere,  is  be- 
coming the  great  fishing  centre  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  It  is  the  great  provisioning  station  for  Nor- 
wegian trawlers  who  used  to  operate  in  southern  latitudes 
before  the  war,  and  who  will  soon  resume  their  activities. 

The  fishery  estation  at  Lautaro  produced  in  1917  about 
one  million  eggs  of  salmon  and  other  edible  fish,  to  be 
distributed  in  different  rivers  in  the  country. 

FARMING. 


The  wealth  in  cattle  was  estimated  in  1917  as  follows: 
Cattle,  2,000,000  heads ;  sheep,  5,000,000 ;  nearly  400,000 
goats,  260,000  pigs ;  27,000  llamas  and  1 5,000  alpacas. 

Agriculture  generally  represents  a  high  proportion  of 
Chilean  industry.  The  wheat,  besides  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  country,  is  exported,  being  taken  principally  by 
England.  Agricultural  products  amount  to  nearly  one 
hundred   millions  gold,  and   this  included,  in  addition  to 
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wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  farinaceous  and  leguminous  plants 
and  forage  plants,  such  other  products  as  grapes,  honey, 
many  of  the  subtropical  and  other  fruits,  sugar,  beets, 
tobacco,  hemp  and  honey. 

The  principal  crops  of  the  harvest  for  2  years  are  shown 
as  follows: 


Acre* 

In  Gultivatl 

on 

Product 

1914-lS 

1915-16 

cwts. 

1014-15 

1815-16 

Wheat 

1,072,982 

1,066.955 

10,179,080 

9.669.566 

Barley 

140.961 

122.622 

1.640,320 

1,987,636 

OatB 

151.602 

162,857 

2,029.834 

1.843,554 

Corn 

79,683 

66,815 

920,946 

797,726 

Beans 

105.575 

111,850 

1,006,578 

1,041.846 

Teas 

23.170 

26.025 

194,763 

235,424 

Lentils 

3,113 

2,602 

27.102 

10.388 

Potatoes 

78.417 

70,732 

Tons 

255,957 

315.651 

Wines 

175.861 

143.347 

Qallons 

68,230,207 

25.196.644 

Experiments  with  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  northern 
Chile  and  especially  in  the  Azapa  Valley  have  been  very 
successful  in  irrigated  lands  used  for  that  purpose.  Rice, 
the  seeds  of  which  were  brought  from  Valencia,  was  suc- 
cesfully  grown  at  Linares.  Chile  now  imports  this  cereal 
from  India,  Peru,  Italy,  Spain  and  other  countries. 

WINE. 

The  Chile  Wine  Growers  Association  decided  a  few 
months  ago  to  establish  exporting  warehouses  in  San- 
tiago. Talca  and  Concepcion,  in  order  to  make  all  exports 
of  wine  through  them.  Chilean  wines  are  among  the  best 
in  the  world  and  since  the  production  now  exceded  the 
consumption,  it  is  believed  the  field  is  open  for  a  consider- 
able export  trade. 

The  first  National  Dairy  Congress,  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Agronomic  Society  of  Chile,  met  in  San- 
tiago in  October,  1918.  The  work  of  the  congress  was 
divided  into  three  sections,  namely:  (i)  Hygiene,  chemist- 
ry, and  bacteriology;  (2)  economics  and  technology  of 
the  dairy  industry;  and  (3)  instruction,  commerce,  and 
legislation. 

When  the  Laja  Irrigation  Canal  now  under  construc- 
tion, in  the  Province  of  Bio-Bio,  is  completed,  water,  will 
be  available  for  irrigating  50,000  hectares  of  land,  valued 
at  from  25  to  30  million  pesos.  The  canal  is  about  29  kilo- 
meters in  length. 
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An  irrigation  project  is  planned  at  Olmue,  Department 
of  Liniache,  where  it  is  said  27,000,000  cubic  meters  of 
water,  sufficient  to  irrigate  3,500  hectares  of  land,  can  be 
stored  in  the  Alvarado  Canyon  by  building  a  wall  40  meters 
high.    The  entire  work  is  estimated  to  cost  2,950,000  pesos. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  concerns  engaged 
in  farming  and  agricultural  enterprises  in  Chile : 

Southern  Patagronia  Sheep  Farming  Co..  Ltd.  Registered  in 
London  in  1912.  Office,  29  Great  St.,  Helen's,  London.  E.  C.  Capital, 
authorized,  $1,250,000;  issued,  $780,015.  Owns  sheep  farming:  proper- 
ties in  Argentina  and  Chile. 

Tierra  del  Fuego  Development  Co.  (Socledad  Exploradora  de 
Tierra  del  Fuego).  Incorporated  in  Chile  in  1892.  Head  office, 
Valparaiso.  Capital,  $9,000,000.  Pastoral  freehold  lands  in  Chile 
and  Argentina.   2,298,196   acres;  leasehold,  in  Chile,   4,910,000  acres. 

Anglo-Chilean  Pastoral  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  In  1904. 
Office,  31  Budge  Row,  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized, 
$600,000;  is.sued,  $41,800.  Holdfl  concessions  of  1.440,000  acres  land; 
sheep  and  cattle  raising. 


MANUFACTURING. 

The  shoe  and  leather  industry,  especially  the  tanning 
industry,  is  steadily  increasing.  During  a  recent  year  tan- 
ning leather  and  preparation  of  goods  manufactured  from  it 
took  second  place  in  importance  in  the  industrial  products. 
There  were  about  13,000  persons  employed  in  it,  and  the 
capital  invested  was  about  $12,500,000  gold,  the  yearly  out- 
put about  $20,000,000  gold.  The  first  shoe  factory  utilizing 
machinery  was  started  in  recent  years  in  Valdivia,  and  now 
there  are  more  than  22  factories  of  various  sizes  in  different 
cities  of  the  Republic.  Most  of  the  machinery  comes  from 
the  United  States,  but  both  France  and  England  supply 
noticeable  quantities. 

The  manuactured  articles  of  Chile  amount  to  about 
$100,000,000  gold  from  over  5,000  factories,  representing  a 
capital  of  over  $90,000,000.  Of  raw  material  originating 
in  Chile,  $46,000,000  worth  is  used,  and  the  amount  ex- 
ported is  valued  at  over  $25,000,000.  The  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  such  labor  is  more  than  75,000,  and  they  re- 
reive  in  wages  about  $17,000,000.  There  are  about  3,000 
machines  and  motors  of  all  kinds,  with  a  horsepower  of 
over  50,000. 

The  most  important  class  of  factory  is  that  for  supply- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life,  and  for  this  purpose,  there  is  a 
capital  of  over  $40,000,000  gold  and  a  yearly  output  of  $50,- 
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000,000.  The  second  in  importance  is  the  leather  industry 
already  mentioned  and  that  of  clothing  and  textiles,  for 
which  there  is  a  working  capital  of  $8,500,000  and  a  yearly 
output  of  about  $14,000,000.  The  fourth  group  is  that  for 
woodworking  and  furniture,  with  a  capital  of  $12,000,000 
and  a  yearly  output  of  over  $10,000,000.  A  paper  factory 
js  proposed,  for  the  importation  of  paper  is  heavy,  and 
Chile  is  fortunate  in  possessing  suflficient  material  from  its 
timber  regions  to  supply  pulp  mills  when  established.  In 
the  mines,  60,000  men  are  occupied,  and  in  the  railroads 
65,000  exclusive  of  manufacturing.  The  largest  number  of 
working  people  in  the  textile  and  clothing  industry  is 
13,400;  13,000  in  the  tanning  and  leather  trades,  and  12,- 
000  in  domestic  supplies. 

TANNING  INDUSTRY. 

The  tanning  industry  reached  its  greatest  development 
in  Chile  in  1898,  during  which  year  the  exports  of  sole 
leather  amounted  to  3,102,888  kilos,  as  compared  with  i,- 
926,100  kilos  in  1908  and  393,460  kilos  in  1915.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  European  war,  and  especially  during  the 
last  two  years,  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  industry  in 
the  Republic  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  im- 
ported leather.  The  tanning  industry  of  northern  Chile 
in  normal  times  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  production  of 
sole  and  upper  leather  for  domestic  consumption,  while 
the  sole  leather  produced  in  southern  Chile,  principally  in 
the  districts  around  Valdivia,  Osorno,  and  Llanquihue,  is 
exported,  most  of  the  output  going  to  Germany  and  France. 
Statistics  for  1917  show  87  tanneries  in  the  country,  only 
about  15  of  which  have  an  annual  production  each  of  over 
10,000  hides.  The  large  tanneries  are  at  Santiago,  Val- 
paraiso, and  Valdivia,  and  are  operated  to  a  great  extent 
by  foreign  interests,  especially  French  and  German  com- 
panies. Chile  has  large  quantities  of  excellent  tanning 
barks,  such  as  lingue  bark,  of  which  there  is  practically 
an  inexhaustible  supply  in  soutl^ern  Chile.  Elm-tree  bark 
is  also  obtainable  in  large  quantities  and  the  fruit  of  the 
carob  tree  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  tanneries  of 
the  Republic.  Most  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  tan- 
neries in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  are  natives, 
while  in  the  southern  part  those  of  German  descent  pre- 
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dominate.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  imports 
of  Chilean  leather  into  the  United  States  have  greatly  in- 
creased. 

At  the  close  of  1916  there  were  21,306  industrial  estab- 
lishments in  operation  in  Chile  as  compared  with  19,218 
in  191 1  and  15,796  in  1906.  The  value  of  raw  material  for 
these  establishments  in  1916  amounted  to  802,135,862  gold 
pesos,  out  of  which  were  manufactured  merchandise  valued 
at  1,407,137,140  gold  pesos. 

The  tin  smelter  recently  erected  at  Arica  has  a  rever- 
beratory  and  a  roasting  furnace  with  a  capacity  of  1,000 
tons  of  barilla  per  month,  and  an  approximate  production  of 
650  tons  per  month.  The  plant  is  being  enlarged  so  as  to 
make  its  capacity  1,500  tons  per  month.  Petroleum  residuum 
imported  from  California  is  used  as  fuel. 

A  new  tannery  and  shoe  factory  under  the  name  of  'Xa 
Magallanes  Curtidora,  Fabrica  de  Calzado  y  Anexos,"  was 
organized  in  Punta  Arenas  in  May,  1917  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000.  The  machinery  for  the  use  of  the  factory  recent- 
ly arrived  from  the  United  States.  The  factory  which  will 
employ  about  40  operatives  for  the  present,  has  a  maximum 
capacity  of  about  500  pairs  of  medium  grade  hoots  and 
shoes  per  day. 

An  Electrometallurgic  Company  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel  by  the  use  of  electric  furnaces  has  been  organized 
in  Santiago.  The  machinery  required  for  this  industry  has 
been  contracted  for  in  the  United  States.  The  company 
proposes  to  make  cast  steel  for  spare  parts  of  machinery, 
iron  and  steel  bars  for  the  manufacture  of  tools,  pro- 
jectiles, etc. 

A  cement  company  at  Valparaiso  decided  to  enlarge  its 
plant,  purchased  additional  machinery  and  substitute 
hydroelectric  for  steam  power.  Later  it  proposes  to  install 
a  hydroelectric  plant  capable  of  generating  about  3,000 
horsepower. 

A  Cheese  Factory  has  been  established  near  Coquimbo. 
Goat  milk  is  to  be  used  as  a  basig  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese.  The  factory  reports  that  it  has  already  received 
orders  for  its  products  from  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 

A  Fire-Brick  factory  has  been  established  at  Las  Ani- 
mas, near  Vlaldivia ;  with  a  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of 
1,000  bricks  per  day.  The  factory  uses  wood  as  a  fuel 
and  is  equipped  with  modern  machinery.     Extensive  beds 
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of  an  excellent  clay  for  making  fire-brick  exist  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures 
in  Chile  has  employed  a  representative  of  the  henequen 
exporters  of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  feasibility  of  establishing  in  the  Republic  a  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  twine  and  sisal  bags  to  be  operated 
with  Chilean  and  Mexican  capital.  The  investigations  have 
not  yet  been  completed,  but  it  is  believed  that  recommenda- 
tions will  be  made  to  establish  and  operate  a  factory  similar 
to  the  one  now  in  operation  in  Yucatan,  whose  capacity  is 
not  large  enough  to  supply  the  present  demand  for  these 
products.  It  is  estimated  that  the  nitrate  industry  of  Chile 
alone  consumes  30,000,000  jute  sacks  annually. 

A  piano  factory  is  in  operation  in  Punta  Arenas,  the 
southernmost  city  of  Chile.  Native  woods  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  instruments,  but  the  industry  is  some- 
what handicaped,  due  to  the  fact  that  Punta  Arenas  is  a 
free  port,  and  exports  from  that  city,  even  of  articles  manu- 
factured out  of  Chilen  raw  material,  are  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  customs  duties  on  entering  other  ports  of  the 
country. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  important  foreign 
companies  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business  in  Chile : 

ChlHian  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.  Reerlstered  in  London  in  1900.  Office, 
104  Kink  St.,  Manchester,  England.  Capital,  authorized.  $750,000; 
issued,  $265,075.  Owns  cotton  mills  in  Chile;  closed  in  1915  owiner 
to  the  war. 

Chilian  National  Ammunition  Co.,  Ltd.  Regristered  in  London 
m  1896.  Office,  5  Cook  St.,  Liverpool.  Capital (  authorized,  $225,000; 
issued,   $174,810.     Owns  works   in  Valparaiso. 

Santa  Rosa  Milling  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1913. 
Office,  7  Gracechurch  St.,  London,  £3.  C.  Capital,  authorized,  $2,500,- 
000;  issued,  $2,000,000.  Owns  flour  mills  in  Callao,  Peru,  and  Con> 
cepci6n,    Chile. 

COMMERCE. 

Year  Imports  ESxports  Total 


1907  107,193.877  100.176,166  207,370,038 

1908  97,661,422  114,710,044  212,261.466 

1909  96,660.208  111,846,917  207,607,12& 

1910  108.682,279  120.021,919  228,604,198 

1911  127,881,479  128.884,417  261.265,896 

1912  122,075,994  139,978,201  261,9541196 

1913  120,274,001  144.663,312  264.927.31$ 

1914  98.461,196  109.881,634  207,842.729 
1916  66,922,218  117.606,366  178,528.683 
1916  83,446,810             192.694.275  276.039.68& 

The  figures  are   in   American   money.     Unofficial  figures  for   & 

months  of   1918   are:   Imports,   $89,796,914;   Bzports,    $106,964,754. 
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The  imports  per  capita  are  $15.36,  and  the  exports  per  capita. 
$32.83.  The  proportion  per  inhabitant  is  only  surpassed  by  Argren- 
tina,  Cuba  and  Urug-uay. 

The  export  trade  of  Chile  is  more  or  less  evenly  distri- 
buted among  a  number  of  ports,  the  most  important  being 
Antofagasta  and  Iquique.  The  importance  of  Antofagasta 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Bolivian  railway  from  La  Paz,  over  which  two-thirds  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  Bolivia  passes. 

Chile's  importance  in  world  commerce  is  almost  wholly 
a  matter  of  the  export  of  nitrate  of  soda,  of  which  com- 
modity Chile  has  a  natural  monopoly.  The  export  trade 
of  Chile  is  practically  synonymous  with  the  export  of 
nitrate,  as  appears  from  the  following  tables,  which  also 
shows  the  export  figures  for  copper,  the  second  most  im- 
portant among  Chile's  exports,  and  the  remarkable  increase 
in  the  trade  balance  in  Chile's  favor  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  (figures  are  in  American  gold  dollars). 


Exports  ot 

Kxports  of 

Nitrate 

Copper 

V^Mra 

1912 

1103,213.695 

$12,078,015 

1913 

113.367.235 

11,122,044 

1914 

76,466.815 

11,481.021 

1915 

83.764,872 

16,374,608 

1916 

121.880.615 

31.190.379 

Chile's  exports  in  recent  years  have  been  distributed 
as  follows  among  the  countries  which  are  her  chief  cus- 
tomers.    The  figures  are  in  American  gold  dollars: 

m.,        ^     .  **•''*  inir»  lAie 

KxportM     (o!  U.  S.f  U.  S.f 


II.S.S 


Great  Britain  39.692.695  40,487.621  47  907  104 

'd^ll^Lr'"'''  ?J:?irj??      ''''''''^^      ^o:«SMg^ 

WnlSJ^fd  1555'2i5  3.611.167  13.917.517 

Bellt?m  fltlill  '''''''^'  ^-»":^^7 

Snfin"**"''  ^'^^PJ}  3.996.669  5.046.472 

f?™  „.3'*31  1.618.983  1660609 

•^^P*"  812.398  1.756.286  hlsl^isl 

Chilean  exports  of  direct  necessitv  to  the  United  States  • 
Nitrate,  Copper,  Iodine,  Wool  and  Hides. 

Chilean  exports  of  direct  necessity  to  the  Allies :  Nitrate, 
Copper,  Iodine,  Borate  of  Lime,  Wool,  Hides,  Frozen  Mut- 
ton, Beans,  Peas,  Barley  and  Oats. 

Of  the  nitrate  imports  into  Europe  prior  to  the  war, 
8o%  was  for  fertilizers  and  20%  for  explosives,  while  of  the 
imports  into  the  United  States  the  proportion  was  40%  for 
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explosives,  13%  for  fertilizer,  and  the  rest  for  sulphuric 
acid  and  miscellaneous  purposes.  The  uses  in  this  country 
at  present  are  estimated  as  follows:  munitions,  62%  ;  fertil- 
izer, 20%  ;  sulphuric  acid  and  general  chemical  uses,  18%. 
In  1916  there  were  172  oficinas  or  extracting  plants, 
owned  by  94  proprietors.  The  capital  invested  is  mainly 
British  and  Chilean,  with  some  German.  Production  and 
exportation  have  been  as  follows : 


Prodactlon 
(Metric  tons) 

Exportation 
(Metric  tons) 

1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 

2,772,254 
2,463,356 
1.755.291 
2,917,000 
3.000,000 

2.738.339 
1.846,783 
2.023.294 
2.984.000 
2.803,947 

Of  the  total  production,  British  interests  normally  pro- 
duce 40%,  Chilean  interests  40%,  and  German  interests 
11%.  There  is  at  present  a  vital  need  in  the  Allied  coun- 
tries for  nitrate  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  and  the 
Allied  governments  have  established  a  nitrate  executive 
committee  in  London  to  supervise  the  supply.  The  com- 
mittee consists  of  a  representative  of  each  government  and 
has  under  it  a  director  of  purchases.  Owing  to  the  short- 
age of  shipping,  nitrate  is  not  at  present  leaving  Chile  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  being  produced. 

IODINE. 

Iodine  is  a  by-product  of  the  extraction  of  nitrate.  Ex- 
ports have  been  as  follows:  1913,  437  metric  tons;  1914, 
489  M.  T.;  1915,  709  M.  T.;  1916,  1,323  M.  T.  Of  this  last 
figure  the  United  States  took  70%,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, 25%.  Pour  times  as  much  iodine  was  exported  from 
Chile  in  1916  as  was  produced  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Chilean  production  is  capable  of  being  greatly  increased, 
but  the  demand  is  limited  and  the  Chilean  producers  have 
formed  a  syndicate  to  restrict  production  in  interest  of  price 
maintenance.  Of  the  iodine  imported  into  the  United  States 
practically  all  came  from  Chile  prior  to  June  30,  1917.  Since 
then  the  total  imports  have  greatly  decreased  and  about 
15%  has  been  derived  from  Japan,  where  iodine  is  manu- 
factured from  seaweed.  Great  Britain  has  always  taken 
most  of  her  iodine  from  Chile  and  most  of  the  French  im- 
ports before  the  war  came  from  Great  Britain.  Since  1915 
•  France  has  imported  directly  from  Chile. 
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Practically  the  entire  production  of  copper  is  exported. 
Prior  to  the  war  the  United  States  took  approximately  50% 
of  the  exports;  in  1915  and  1916,  85%.  Before  1914  Chile 
was  the  source  of  about  10%  of  the  unmanufactured  copper 
imported  into  the  United  States.  This  proportion  increased 
to  25%  in  1916,  36%  in  1917  and  42%  in  the  last  six  months 
of  the  calendar  year  1917.  The  United.  Kingdom  derived 
14%  in  1914,  9%  in  1916  and  8%  in  1916.  In  normal  times 
not  much  over  1%  of  such  imports  into  France,  and  an 
even  smaller  proportion  of  those  into  Germany,  were  from 
Chile.  In  191 2  there  were  about  750  copper  mines  in  opera- 
tion in  Chile  and  25  smelting  works.  The  number  of  smelt- 
ing works  had  decreased  to  17  in  191 5,  but  the  output  of 
refined  copper  had  increased  by  50%.  The  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  refined  copper  to  the  total  copper  exports 
(expressed  in  terms  of  refined  copper  content),  and  the 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  ore,  appears 
from  the  following  table: 

Percentage  of  Refined  and  Unrefined  Copper  in  Total 

Exports : 

Yearn  Refined  Imrii     Concentrates  Ore 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


^t 

% 

C'. 

41 

19.5 

39.5 

47 

20 

33 

58 

17 

27 

65 

15.6 

19.5 

The  capital  engaged  in  copper  mining  and  smelting  in 
Chile  is  practically  all  either  British  or  American. 

Prior  to  the  war  90%  of  the  imports  of  borate  of  lime 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  60%  of  the  imports  into  Ger- 
many, and  70%  of  the  imports  into  France  came  from 
Chile.  Borate  of  lime  is  the  raw  material  from  which  borax 
is  manufactured.  Production  in  Chile  and  exports  have 
been  as  follows: 

Years  Prodvctlon  Exports 

iqi-j  50.225  metric  tons         42.011  metric  tons 

i914  31.907  ••  "  34.203 

1915  14.869    "     "      16.124 

1916  11.624    " 


Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France  in  normal  times 
have  taken  practically  the  entire  exportation.  Since  1914 
shipments  to  Germany  have  of  course  ceased  entirely  and 
exports  to   Great  Britain  and    France   have  been  greatly 


Barley 

Ontn 

10.373  metric  tons 

39.388 

metric  tons 

9.305 

55,514 

<<          << 

61.811 

48,957 

i«          <> 

28,008 

106,140 

<t          «< 

15.749 

64.039 

i<          It 
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reduced.    The  United  States  have  their  own  borax  deposits, 
and  do  not  import  from  Chile. 

« 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

In  good  crop  years  Chile  has  exported  wheat  chiefly 
to  Great  Britain  and  Peru,  and  wheat  flour  to  Bolivia. 
Since  1914  about  60,000  tons  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
have  had  to  be  imported  annually  mainly  from  the  United 
States  and  Australia.  Barley  and  oats  are  among  the 
staple  exports  of  Chile,  the  figures  being  as  follows: 

Yearn 

1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 

The  United  Kingdom  takes  practically  all  the  exports 
of  both  these  grains.  About  20,000  tons  of  rice  are  im- 
ported into  Chile  annually. 

Grouping  all  grains  Chile's  exports  have  exceeded  her 
imports  by  the  following  quantities: 

1912  94,482   metric  tons 

1913  100.601 

1914  24.271 

1915  48.635 

The  wheat  crop  in  191 8  was  estimated  at  700,000  metric 
tons.  Stocks  on  hand,  50,000  tons.  Normal  consumption 
in  Chile.  500,000  tons.  Estimated  available  export  surplus, 
250,000  tons.  Some  of  this  was  reserved  for  Peru,  Ecuador, 
and  Bolivia. 

Estimated    Exportable    Supply    of — 

Barley  (1918)  55,000  metr{c  tons 

Oats  (1918)  75,000 

Peas,  beans,  and  lentils  are  regular  items  of  export  from 
Chile,  the  figures  being  as  follows : 

Pean  Beann  Y^entlla 

Years  M.  Tonii  M.  Tonn  M.  Tona 


1913  2.300  10.839  288 

1914  2.156  7.839  264 

1915  555  3,124  2.359 

1916  4.338  13  623  1,053 

Argentina   is   the    largest   taker   of   all   three    articles. 
Recentlv  considerable   quantities   have   been   exported    to 
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Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  the  exportation 
to  this  country  is  still  going  on.  Impprtation  of  Chilean 
beans  and  peas  into  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1917, 
5,958  tons. 

WOOL. 

Exports  of  wool  have  been  as  follows:  1913,  12,786 
M.  T. ;  1914,  12,162  M.  T. ;  1915,  12,004  M.  T. ;  1916,  12,296 
M.  T.  In  1913  and  1914  the  United  Kingdom  took  75% 
of  the  exports;  in  1915,  45%  and  in  1916,  25%.  Chilean 
wool  has  in  the  past  constituted  about  1.5%  of  the  total 
imports  of  sheep's  wool  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
France  annually  takes  about  1,200  metric  tons  of  Chilean 
wool.  Exports  of  wool  from  Chile  to  the  United  States 
in  any  considerable  quantities  first  began  in  191 5,  the  figures 
being:  191 5,  1,079  ii^^etric  tons;  1916,  3,552  metric  tons.  In 
1917  Chile  supplied  approximately  5%  of  the  total  wool 
imports  into  the  United  States,  and  the  proportion  has  re- 
mained about  the  same  for  the  period  since  June  30,  1917. 
Since  191 5  large  quantities  of  Chilean  wool  have  been 
shipped  to  Argentina.  Three-fourths  of  the  wool  exports 
of  Chile  pass  out  through  the  port  of  Punta  iVrenas. 

FROZEN  AND  CURED  MEATS. 

Exports^  of  meat  from  Chile  have  been  as  follows,  in 
metric  tons: 

1912  1013  1014  1016  1016 


Frozen    meat  60$  9,843  13,067  15.829  20,906 

Salt   meat  924  375  .6              98 

Preserved   meat  1,493  814  289  215  899 

Meat  extract  17  12  .7  9  17 

Practically  all  the  exports  of  frozen  meat  pass  through 
Punta  Arenas  and  of  this  some  undoubtedly  originates  in 
Argentine  Patagonia.  Of  that  which  is  the  product  of 
Chile  practically  all  is  mutton.  There  are  five  plants 
in  the  Punta  Arenas  district,  having  a  total  slaughtering 
capacity  of  about  2,000,00  sheep  a  year.  Great  Britain  is 
the  destination  of  practically  all  exports,  in  1916  Chile 
supplied  7%  of  the  mutton  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom. The  Chilean  beef-cattle  industry  is  said  to  be  declin- 
ing.   Meat  imports  have  amounted  to  between  100  and  200 
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tons  annually,  about  50  tons  coming  from  the  United  States 
in  1915- 

HIDES  AND  SKINS. 

Chile  annually  exports  between  5,000  and  7,000  metric 
tons  of  hides  and  skins,  classified  as  follow!  in  metric  tons : 

1013  1914  1915  1916 


Goatskins  81  28  104  46 

Sheepskins  1.374  1,467  2.098  2,249 

Cattle    hides  5.881  3.938  6.954  3.814 

Great  Britain  is  the  principal  taker  of  the  sheepskins, 
imports  of  such  skins  from  Chile  amounting  generally  to 
between  5  and  8%  of  total  imports  into  the  United  King- 
dom. France  has  been  a  most  consistent  taker  of  cattle 
liides,  deriving  in  normal  times  about  7%  of  her  imports 
from  Chile.  Prior  to  191 5  the  United  States  imported  no 
Chilean  hides,  but  in  191 6  took  more  than  50%  of  the  ex- 
ports, and  about  the  same  quantity  in  1917.  Most  of  the 
Chilean  hides  imported  into  the  United  States  were  green 
or  pickled,  and  Chilean  hides  formed  2.5%  of  the  total 
imports  of  hides  of  this  class  into  the  United  States  in 
1916  and  1917.  Imports  of  Chilean  hides  during  the  last 
nine  months  have  been  far  below  the  figures  for  the 
calendar  years  1916  and  1917. 

The-  Chilean  goods  sent  to  the  United  States  in  T917 
were : 

Gold,   $211,964.  other    potash    salts,    560,000    lbs., 

silver,   »1.6)>-.009.  Nltrlt^^of   «oda.    1.261,1«6    tons. 

Horses,    4,    $477.  144  281  140 

Antimony   ore,    2,915    tons,    $461,-  other  chemicals    (free),    $44,494. 

'*^^-       ,        .«i.^-.  Other   chemicals    (dutiable),   $76. 

Art   works,    $2,544.        .,._._  Coffee,    218,688    lbs.,   $26,650. 

Bismuth,    18,625   lbs.,    $11,627  Copper  ore,  67,861  tons,  $4,840,321. 

Bones,   hoofs  and   horns.    $13,040.  Copper   concentrates,      252      tons. 

Brass,   229.234  lbs.,   $47,367.  $40,764. 

Corn,   41,200  bushels.   $46,350.  Coarse    copper,    matte    and    reg- 

Oats,   58   bushels.   $28.  uiug,   12,322  tons.   $2,645,973. 

Cleaned  rice,  4,480  jjs-.  M48.  Unrefined  copper,  129.609,458  lbs.. 

All  other  breadstuffs,  $16,991.  335  779  947  ^^ 

Acids,   $M93.                .^««^^^  Refined  copper,  8.667,225  lbs..  $2.- 

Argrols.  727,922  lbs..  $108,160.  501.685. 

Extract   for   tanningf,    32.983  lbs..        qj^    copper  And    clippings,    305,- 

12,030.  872  lbs..   $63,530. 

Crude  Iodine,   1,726,723    lbs..  $4,-        Copper    composition,    81,443    lbs., 

380,818.  $13,544. 

Casein,  20,937  lbs.,  $3,287.  Cotton    laces    and    lace    articles. 

Nitrate    of   potash,    3,467,520  lbs.,           $10. 

$77,720.  I>ye  woods,  48  tons,  $1,200. 
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Feathers,    |85. 

Binding:  twine,  200  lbs.,  $20. 

Figrs.   516   lbs.,   140. 

Olives,    ^10. 

Raisins,   574   lbs..   $24. 

Preserved   grapes,   $5. 

Other   fruits,    $17. 

Walnuts,  708,842  lbs.,  $59,259. 

Other   nuts,    $1,279. 

Undressed  furs,   $136,994. 

Fur  waste,    $481.     ^ 

Glassware,     $10. 

Glue,    739,904    lbs.,    $67,081. 

Manufactures  of  gold  and  silver, 

$7. 
Gold  and  silver  sweepings,  $596. 
Horse    hair,    219,838    lbs.,    $47,037. 
Other    animal    hair.    187,752    lbs., 

$24,032. 
Hats,  $3,062. 
Calf  hides  (dry).  67,952  lbs.,  $29,- 

889. 
Calf    hides     (green    or    pickled). 
Cattle  hides  (dry),  1,563,910  lbs.. 

17,890  lbs.,  $5,319. 
Cattle  hides   (green   or  ;pickl«d), 

$1,274,726. 

5,429.354   lbs..   $1,274,726. 
Goat    hides     (dry),     143,380     lbs., 

$72  193. 
Horse    hides     (dry),     55,76^     lbs., 

$11,927. 
Horse   hides    (green   or   pickled), 

134,355   lbs..   $18,562. 
Sheep  hides    (dry).    3.319,622   lbs., 

$914,663. 
Sheep   hides    (green   or   pickled), 

378,221  lbs.,  $132,082. 
Other  hides.   62.987  lbs.,  $6,104. 
Hide  cuttings,  288,993  lbs.,  $3,841. 
Honey,  11,058  gallons,  $9,717. 
India  Tubber.   748,834   lbs.,    $392.- 

624. 
Iron  ore.   42.221   tons,   $50,145. 
Manufactures    of   iron   and   steel. 

$1,703. 
Vegetable  ivory,  109,997  lbs..  $2,- 

395. 
I^ead   ore,    4.446.678    lbs.,   $178,503. 
Pig   lead.    11,667    lbs,,    $482. 


Leather  belting  and  sole.  $27,250. 
Tanned  goat  skins,  $137. 
Other    leather,    $64. 
Leather  manufactures,  $40. 
Manganese  ore,  $18. 
Fresh  meat.  732.080  lbs..  $89,578. 
Preserved  meats.   $54. 
Sausage     casings,     $140,686. 
Other  meat   products.    $78,735. 
Metal     and     metal     composition. 

$589. 
Nonspecified  crude  minerals.  $3*- 

095. 
Paints,    $12. 
Paper  stock.   $20. 
Printed  matter,   $7,640. 
Motion    picture    film     negatives, 

$90. 
Platinum,  766  oz.  $61,912. 
Platinum    manufactures,    $1,069. 
Clover    red    grass    seeds.    135. 77^ 

lbs.,   $18,943. 
Silk   manufactures,    $84. 
Spices,    463   lbs.,   $154. 
Still  wines.  44  doz.  qts.,  $487. 
Quebracho  wood,   2,240  tons,   $37, 

445. 
Tin    ore,    4.945    tons,    $2,708,373. 
Tin  bars,   68,137   lbs..   $24,401. 
Tungsten  ores,  1,407  tons,  $2,013.- 

411. 
Beans  and  lentils.  739,477  bushels., 

$3  369  812. 
Dried  peas,  144.033  bushels,  $531,- 

165. 
Preserved  vegetables.  $15,866. 
Beeswax,   465,646   lbs.,  $157,212. 
Vegetable  wax,  20.415  lbs.,  $8,063. 
Cabinet   woods,    $54. 
Rattan  and  reeds,  $226. 
Wood  manufactures,   $172. 
Clothing     wool,      12,134.230      lbs.. 

$4,133,625. 
Carpet    wool,    3,260,229    lbs..    $1.- 

059,141. 
Carpets  and  rugs,  $15. 
Zinc    blocks    or    pigs,    3.684    lbs.» 

$485. 

Other    articles.    $20,857. 


IMPORTS. 


Imports  essential  to  the  production  of  needed  exports 
are :  Coal,  fuel  oils,  explosives,  bags,  railway  materials,  min- 
ing machinery,  agricultural  machinery,  cement,  pipes,  wire. 

Imports  essential  to  national  economicy:  Textiles,  in- 
dustrial machinery,  paper,  sugar. 

Imports  of  these  articles  commonly  amount  to  about 
6o%  of  the  total  importations  into  the  country.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  amounts  imported  have  de- 
creased heavily  as  appears  from  the  following  table  in 
Chilean  money: 
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Coal 

30.814.940 

6,300,545 

Crude  petroleum 

12,070,485 

17,662,756 

Paraffin,  petroleum,  naphtha,  g^asolinc 

,  etc.     4,059,711 

4,051,042 

Explosives 

2,281,118 

5,078,82}* 

Sacks — empty 

7,996.519 

10,818,989 

Hallway  material 

13.042.581 

4,309.241 

MinlniT  machinery 

2,061.571 

2,701,440 

Ag'ricultnral   machinery 

4.666,968 

1,179,794 

Cement — Roman 

5.884,523 

2.184,940 

Pine   lumber 

3.281,392 

719,015 

Pipes,  tubes,  tools,   etc. 

5,691.228 

713,507 

Wire 

2.062.740 

3,078,784 

Textiles  &  textile  materials  &  mf^s. 

ot        66.846.865 

42,802,603 

Industrial   machinery 

20.581.990 

5.572,371 

Motors 

2,697.814 

578,221 

Paper  for  printing 

3.680.022 

4,284,902 

Sugar 

9.833,106 

8,701,153 

Total 

198,523,573 

120,738.132 

Prior  to  1914  the  United  States  supplied  the  bulk  of 
the  coal,  textiles,  pipes,  tubes  and  explosives ;  Germany  the 
bulk  of  the. cement  and  paper;  Belgium  the  bulk  of  the 
railway  materials,  while  the  mining  machinery  and  in- 
dustrial machinery  was  about  even  divided  between  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States.  5ince  191 5  the 
United  States  has  supplied  most  of  the  railway  material, 
wire,  pipes  and  tubes,  agricultural  machinery,  industrial 
machinery,  fuel  oils,  explosives,  mining  machinery,  lumber 
and  paper,  and  Great  Britain  cement  and  textiles. 

Imports  of  coal  and  oil  have  been  as  follows: 

Oil        443,888 

551,985 
363,855 
755.278 

Prior  to  1916  Great  Britain  and  Australia  supplied  90% 
of  Chile's  coal  imports  but  in  that  year  40%  were  derived 
from  the  United  States,  and  in  1917  the  United  States  ex- 
ported to  Chile  329,000  tons  or  approximately  80%  of  the 
total  imports.  During  the  last  six  months  of  the  calendar 
year  191 7  United  States  coal  exports  to  Chile  amounted 
to  158,000  tons.  Ever  since  fuel  oil  came  to  be  extensively 
used  in  Chile,  the  United  States  has  been  the  source  of 
759&  of  the  imports,  the  rest  coming  from  Peru. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  Chile's  import 
trade  since  1912  with  the  countries  which  form  the  chief 
source  of  her  supplies : 


1913 

Coal 

1.540,747 

1914 

<• 

1,257.659 

1915 

1. 

411,317 

1916 

<4 

407.708 
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(Amounts   in  U.   S.   Gold  Dollars.) 


Great    Britain 
United    States 
Germany 
France 
British    India 
Argentina 


1914 

121,992.679 

19.872,568 

25,535.116 

4.150,405 

1.952,356 

2,135,279 


1915 

113.126,463 
18,383.134 
3.534.499 
1,677,090 
2.742.122 
2,423,028 
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$19,774,893 

33.986,916 

446,636 

3.414,943 

4.488,750 

2.478.754 

I 
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During  the  year  1917,  the.  following  articles  of  American 
origin  were  imported  by  Chile: 


Abrasives:  Wheels,  emery  and 
other.  $8,010;  All  other,  $46,328. 

Aerricultural  implements,  and 
parts  of:  Mowers  and  reapers, 
$53,411;  Plows  and  cultivators. 
$90,779;  Thrashers.  $27,525;  All 
other  and  parts  of,  $74,287. 

Aluminum,  and  manufactures  of. 
$17,197. 

Asbestos,  manufactures  of.  $49.- 
025. 

Asphaltum:  Unmanufactured.  656 
tons,  $17,858;  Manufactures  of, 
$12,232. 

Athletic  and  sporting:  STOOds,  $4.- 
687. 

Babbit  metal,  S04.552  lbs.,  $61,936. 

Blacking*  (includini:  shoe  paste, 
etc).  $51,146. 

Brass,  manufactures  of:  Bars, 
plates,  sheets,  etc.,  32.733  lbs., 
$12,089:  Articles  made  from. 
$188  909. 

Breads  tuff  a:  Barley,  388  bushels, 
$348;  Oatmeal.  421,234  lbs..  $26,- 
919;  Preparations  of,  for  table 
food,  $42,526;  Rice.  9.407,693 
lbs.,  $449.  940;  Wheat,  48  bush., 
$68;  Wheat  flour.  79,997  bbls., 
$482,944;  All  other,  $6,614. 

Bronse.  manufactures  of,  $13,456. 

Broom  corn,  manufactures  of,  $5,- 
620. 

Brushes,    $11,461. 

Buttons,   and  parts  of.   $26,624. 

Cars.  carriae:«s,  other  vehicles, 
and  parts  of:  Automobiles,  and 
parts  of — Commercial,  69.  $160,- 
696;  Passenger,  2,587.  $1,821,842; 
Parts  of  (not  including  en- 
gines, etc.),  $248,043;  Cars  for 
steam  railways — Passenger,  87, 
$124,300;  All  bther,  $389,381; 
Cars  for  other  railways,  $146.- 
396;  Motorcycles,  34,  $6,889; 
Wiheelbarrows,  pushcarts,  etc.. 
$9,687;  All  other  vehicles,  and 
parts  of,  $82,048. 

Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of, 
$8,285. 

Cement,  hydraulic.  68,011  bbls,, 
$112,397. 


Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  med- 
icines: Acids — Sulphuric.  1,274.- 
313  lbs..  $37,827;  All  other.  $71.- 
869;  Baking  powder.  80,398  lbs.. 
$25,676;  Bark,  extract  of.  for 
tanning.  $21,963;  Calcium  car- 
bide, 2.752.141  lbs..  $78,296;  Cop- 
per, sulphate  (blue  vitriol). 
404,481  lbs.,  $38,828;  I>y«B  and 
dy^stuffs.  $110,646;  Medicines 
patent  or  proprietary.  $305,611; 
Petroleum  Jelly,  etc.,  $20,320; 
Roots,  herbs,  and  barks,  n.  e.  s.. 
$22,014;  Soda,  salts,  and  pre- 
parations of.  $211,691;  All  oth- 
er, $1,038,531. 

Clays,  fire,  691  tons..  $9,340. 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  part5 
of:  Clocks,  and  parts  of.  $29,233; 
Watches,  and  parts  of,  $4,271. 

Coal  and  coke:  Coal — An  tract  te. 
1,290  tons.  $14,565:  BbtuminouJi. 
329.832  tons,  $1,350,754;  Coke. 
96.328    tons,     $788,080. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared, 
etc.,    $11,002. 

Confectionery,    $12,966. 

Copper,  manufactures  of:  Pig!«. 
ingots,  bars,  etc.,  410,129  lbs.. 
$159,582;  Plates  and  sheets. 
49.301  lbs..  $18,799;  Wire,  474.- 
911  lbs..  ♦143,570;  AH  other, 
$131,265. 

Cork,  manufactures  of,  $9,950. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of:  Cloths 
— Unbleached.  14.292.887  yds.. 
$1,182,331;  Bleached.  4.107.787 
yds..  $488,093:  Colored — Printed. 
1.511,177  yds.,  $117,965;  Dyed, 
etc.,  896,790  yds.,  $129,179;  All 
other,  6,464,813  ydfi.,  $820,481. 
Laces  and  embroideries,  $4,725; 
Waste,  805,465  lbs.,  $72,055; 
Wearing  apparel — Corsets.  $26.- 
429;  Knit  j?oods.  $537,306;  All 
other,  $112,850;  Tarn.  $655,058; 
All    other,    $392,937. 

Dental  goods,  teeth  and  other. 
$30,095. 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware- 
Bricks,  buildinsr  and  fire.  3.- 
172.000.      $198,428;      Chinaware. 
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$6,654;  Earthen  and  stone  ware. 
$5,821;  Sanitary  earthenware, 
etc.,  $4,856;  Tile  (except  4rain). 
$10,986;  All  other.  $5,155. 

Electrical  machinery,  appliances, 
and  instruments:  Batteries 
(electric;),  $18,600;  Dynamos  or 
generators  (electric).  $137,562; 
Insulated      wire      and      cables. 

'  $381,765;  Interior  wire  supplies 
and  fixtures,  $67,243;  Lamps — 
Incandescent — Carbon  filament, 
9.163,  $1,802:  Metal  filament. 
460.421,  $93,078;  Meters  and 
other  measuring  instruments 
(electric),  $26,967;  Motors, 
(electric).  $310,109;  Telephones, 
$12,066;  Transformers  (elec- 
tric), $119,060;  All  other.  $627.- 
807.  _ 

Explosives:  Cartridges,  loaded. 
$74,861;  Dynamite.  4,031.850  lbs., 
$968,765;  Ounpowder.  30.000 
Iba.,  $10,2f6;  All  other.  $1,192.- 
02f. 

Feathers,     $8,737. 

Fibers,  vegetable,  etc..  manufac- 
tures of:  Bags  of  flax,  hemp, 
or  jute,  $85,511;  Cordage,  615.- 
043  lbs.,  $117,199;  Twine — Bind- 
er, 710.350  lbs.,  $69,440:  All 
other.  $23,0i>4:  All  other  manu- 
factures of.   $102,672. 

Fish  and  fish  products:  Dried, 
cod.  haddock,  etc..  113.924  lbs.. 
$16,571;  Canned — Salmon.  1.452.- 
155  lbs..  121,091;  All  other  (ex- 
cept shellfish).  $31,222:  Shell- 
fish— Oysters  and  other.  $21,- 
717;  All  other.  $1,910. 

Fruits  and  nuts:  Fruits — Berries. 
$9,215;  All  other,  green,  ripe, 
or  dried.  $11,496;  Prepared  or 
preserved.  $5,911;  Nuts.  $10,010. 

Furniture  of  metal,   $27,600. 

Furs,  raw  or  (Pressed,  and  manu- 
factures oi,   $21,630. 

Glass  and  glassware:  Bottles, 
vials,  demijohns.  and  Jars 
(glass).  $21,622;  Cylinder, 
crown,  ana  common  window 
glass  (box.  60  sq.  ft),  35.706. 
$147,280:  Piste  glass,  35,963  sq. 
ft..  $21,693;  Glass  and  glass- 
ware, all  other,   $100,158.    . 

Glucose  (corn  sirup).  634.608  lbs., 
$18,182. 

Grease:  Lubricating.  $121,209: 
Soap  stock,  and  other.  $36,184. 

Hair,  animal,  manufactures  of, 
$6,451. 

Hops.  249.919  lbs..  |39.595. 

Household  and  personal  effects. 
$23,739. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of: 
Belting,  liose,  letci  $274.1645 
Boots  and  shoes,  12,214  pairs. 
$12,679;  Tires  —  Automobile. 
$264,608:  All  other,  $22,941:  All 
other  matiufactures  of.  $140,284. 


Ink:  Printers',  $29,117;  All  other, 

$10,664. 
Instruments,    and    apparatus    for 
scientifi>c      purposes:      Medical, 
surgical,    and    optical,    $10,487; 
All    other.    $66,211. 
Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures 
of:   Pig  Iron,   7,892   tons,   $384.- 
598;     Bar     iron,     6,681,758     lbs.. 
$212,162;  Bars  or  rods  of  steel, 
18,266.362  lbs.,  $709,897;  Billets, 
ingot.s,    etc.,    485    tons,    $13,828; 
Bolt.s,    nuts,    rivets,   and    wash- 
ers.      4,158,571      lbs.,      $223,963. 
Builders*    hardware    —    Locks. 
$59,052;      Hinges      and      other. 
$153,369;  Castings,  n.  e.  s.,  $159.- 
555.      Cuttlepy — Razors.    $8,071: 
Table.    $18,323;   All    other.    $33,- 
716.      Enamel    ware — Bathtubs. 
702,     $11,951:     Lavatories     and 
sinks.    $20,776;    All   other,    $54,- 
832. 
Firearms.  $24,586:  Hoop  band,  and 
scroll    (iron,    etc.),    998,722   lbs., 
$47,007. 
Machinery,    machines,    and    parts 
of:      Adding     and     calculating 
machines,  96.  $18,625;  Air-com- 
pressing     machinery,      $79,942: 
Cash  registers.  43.  $9,522;  Elev- 
ator   and    eievator    machinery. 
$162,940. 
Engines,    and    parts    of:    Electric 
locomotives.    10.     $181,507;    In- 
ternal   -combustion — Gasoline — 
Marine,  61,  $13,288;   Stationary, 
32.    $17,51.>.      Steam — Locomoti- 
ves, 22.  $242,997;   Stationary,   4. 
$12,665:  All  other  engines,  etc.. 
$71,697;   Parts   of,    $364,935. 
Metal-working     machinery,     etc.. 
$426,980;  Meters,  gas  and  water, 
$48,442;    Milling    machinery, 
(flour  and  grist).  $50,251. 
Mining   machinery — Oil-well  ma- 
chinery,     $22,334;      All      other. 
779,415. 
Printing  presses.   $46,537;   Pumps 
and  pumping  machinery.  $100.- 
429;    Refrigerating    machinery, 
$11,082;  Sewing  machines,  $52,- 
476;   Shoe    machinery,     $46,918; 
Sugar-mill      machinery,      $886: 
Textile      machinery.        $34,284; 
Typesetting      machines,      lino- 
types,   etc.     $11,248;    Typewrit- 
ing  machir.es.    $124,697;   Wind- 
mills,     $4,698;      Wood-working 
machinery.     $9,815;     All     other 
machinery.  $874,134. 
Nails   and    spikes — Cut,    3,832,768 
lbs..    $115,241;    Railroad   spikes, 
1,760,367      Ins..      $74,653;      Wire 
nails.     3.704,931     lbs.,     $156,107; 
All     other     (Including    taoks). 
1.800.946  Iba..  $128,193. 
Plpea   and   fittings — (Jast,    6,882,- 
199  lbs.,  $204,918:  Wrought.  7.- 
511.269    lbs.,.    $348,748. 
Radiators,  etc.,  11.426  lbs..  $6,789; 
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Rails  for  railways,  of  steel,  16,- 
921  tons,  $713,514;  Railway 
track  material  (except  rails 
and  spikes),  switches,  frogs, 
fishplates,  splices,  bars,  etc., 
$223,666;  Safes,  37,  $4,656;  Scales 
and   balances,    $25,530. 

Sheets  and  plates — Galvanized- 
iron  and  steel  sheets,  4,718,611 
lbs.,  $242,368;  Iron  sheets  and 
plates.  1.119,389  lbs.,  $42,728; 
Steel  plates,  6.621,032  lbs., 
$252,930;  Steel  sheets,  3,997,310 
Ib.s  .  $167,623. 

Stoves  and  rangres,  and  parts  of, 
$89,581;  Structural  iron  and 
steel,  10,578  tons.  $788,065;  Tin 
plates,  terneplates,  and  tag-g^ers 
tin,    7.917.204    lbs.,    $404,113. 

Tools  — Axes.  16,537,  $11,022; 
Hammers  and  hatchets,  $20,889 
Saws.  $24,260;  Shovels  and 
spades,  $25,150;  All  other,  $212.- 
414. 

Wire,  and  manufactures  of — 
Barbed  wirv\  1,494.791  lbs.,  $67,- 
173;  All  other  wire.  19,464,627 
lbs..  $846,096;  Manufactures  of. 
Woven- wire  fencing,  $17,314; 
All  other.  $273,705;  All  other 
manufactures  of  wire,  $1,178.- 
287. 

Lamps,  chanaeliers,  etc.  (except 
electric).   $40,196. 

Lead,  manufactures  of:  Pigs, 
bars,  «tc.,  From  domestic  o-re, 
489,791  lbs.,  S39,488;  From  for- 
eign ore.  336,000  lbs.,  $26,040; 
Other  manufactures  of  lead. 
$161,018. 

•  Leather,  etc:  Belting  leather, 
$106,075;  Patent  leather.  313,- 
639;  Upper  leather — Calf.  354.- 
776  sq.  ft.  $2.  7,615;  Kid,  258,535 
sq.  ft..  $83,819:  All  other.  $75,- 
364;  All  othir  leather.  $50,410; 
Manufactures  of  leather:  Boots 
and  shoes — Children's,  6,439 
pairs.  $5,975;  Men's,  34,453  prs., 
$137,317;  Women's,  23,361  pairs. 
$76,855;  Harness  and  saddles. 
$11,075;  All  other  manufactures 
of  leather    $64,268. 

Leather    imitation.    $13,249. 

Meat  and  dairy  products:  Meat 
products — Beef  products — Beef, 
pickled  and  other  cured,  54,200 
lbs.,  $5,667;  Oleomargarine,  20,- 
990  lbs.,  $2,816;  Tallow,  93.820 
lbs..  $11,609. 

Hog  products — Hams  and  shoul- 
ders, cured,  2^,369  lbs.,  $5,769; 
Lard.  378,457  lbs.,  $62,334;  Pork, 
pickled,  35,432  lbs.,  $4,664;  Lard 
compounds,  and  other  substi- 
tutes for  lard,  788,715  lbs.. 
$115,400;  Stearin  from  animal 
fats,  115,819  lbs.,  $16,710:  All 
other  meat  products,   $21,825. 

Dairy      products — Butter,      19,985 


lbs.  $6,771:  Cheese,  13.371  lbs., 
$3,703;  Milk — Condensed,  863,- 
360   ibs..    $97,312. 

Metal  polish,  $4,136;  Motor  boats, 
5.   $8,911. 

Musical  instruments,  and  parts 
of:  Player-pianos,  83.  $30,357; 
Pianos,  ah  other,  213,  $55,586; 
Perforated  music  rolls,  $5,501; 
All  other,  and  parts  of,   $5,030. 

Naval  stores:  Rosin,  12,239  bbls.. 
$72,890;  Tar,  turpentine,  and 
pitch.  5,869  bbls.,  $34,700;  Tur- 
ipentine,  spirits  of,  104,556  gal- 
lons.    $57,258. 

Nickel,  and  manufactures  of.  $7,- 
526;  Notions,  n.  e.  s..  $8,605; 
Oakum,   68.053   lbs.,   $7,707. 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum:  for  floors, 
39.853    vds.,  all  other.  $37,488. 

Animal  oils,  5,771  gallons,*$6.291; 
Mineral  oil.s:  Crude,  2,362,300 
gallons.  $67,224;  Gas  oil  and 
fuel  oil.  127,196,157  gallons,  $2,- 
826.963:  Illuminating.  3.694.954 
gallons,  $399,860;  Lubricating, 
and  heavy  paraffin,  2,616,367 
gallons,  $5^1.225;  Naphthas, 
etc. — Gasoline,  389,420  gallons. 
$97,955;  All  other,  1,803,707  gal- 
lons,   $462,703. 

Vegetable  oils — Cottonseed,  1,- 
787.089  pounds,  $267,948;  Lin- 
seed or  flaxseed,  36,361  gallons, 
$31,197;  All  other,  fixed  or  ex- 
pressed, $148,343;  Volatile  or 
essential,    $14,386. 

Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and 
varnishes:  Dry  colors,  $27,982; 
Ready-mixed  paint.  36.673  gal- 
lons, $55,912;  Varnishes.  14,802 
gallons,  $23,620;  White  lead. 
156,654  lbs..  $14,108;  Zinc,  oxide 
of,  40,170  lbs.,  $5,682;  All  other 
(including  crayons),  $102,737. 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 
Bags,  $11,994;  Books,  music, 
maps.  engravings,  etchings, 
photographs,  and  other  printed 
matter,  $93,938;  Carbon  paper. 
$13,440;  Paper  board  (straw- 
board,  etc.),  $24,770;  Paper 
hangings,  25,451;  Playing  cards. 
$5,640. 

Printing  paper — 'News  print.  6.- 
445.414  lbs.,  $205,948;  All  other. 
7,508,063  lbs.,  $585,349;  Wrap- 
ping paper,  578,945  lbs..  $49,543; 
Writing  paper  and  envelopes. 
$65,637;  All  other  paper,  $106,- 
429. 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax,  10,- 
189,243  lbs..  $577,644:  Paste,  $3.- 
599;  Pencils  (exteept  slate,  and 
pencil  leads,   $34,063. 

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  other 
toilet  preparations.  $51,840. 

Phonographs,  graphophones,  etc., 
1,552,  $31,507;  Record-s,  etc., 
$16,624. 
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Photogrraphic  goods:  Motion-pic- 
ture films,  245.682  lin.  fe.,  $13.- 
904;  Other  sensitized  goods, 
$46,902;  Other  apparatus,  $3.- 
979;  All  other,  $14,244. 

Plaster,  boards,  and  other.  $14,- 
346;  Plated  ware  (except  cut- 
lery and  Jewelry).  $66,959; 
Plumbago  or  graphite,  manu- 
factures of,  $27,295;.  Quick- 
silver, 298  lbs.,  $409;  Roofing 
felt  and  similar  materials,  $29,- 
090. 

Seeds:  Grass,  clover.  46.140  lbs., 
$8,651:  AH  other.   $4,847. 

Shoe   findings.   $111,763. 

Silk,  manufactures  of.  $36,124. 

Soap:  Toilet  or  fancy,  $127,790: 
All   other.    422.888    lbs..    $27,560. 

Whiskey — Rye,  9.689  pf.  galls.. 
$18,799;  All  other  beverages. 
$5,331;  Stone,  and  manufactures 

of.  $19,246;  Straw  and  palm  leaf, 
manufactures  of,  $7,573;  Sugar, 
refined,  1,533.215  lbs.,  $9,618. 

Surgicat  appliances  (not  Includ- 
ing instruments),  $112,042. 

Tin.  manufactures  of,  $43,000. 

Tobacco,  manuf^actures  of:  Smok- 
ing. 13.268  lbs.,  $7,350;  All  oth- 
er.  $6,319. 


Toys,  $17,565;  Typewriter  rib- 
bons, $6,6t<4;  Vegetables,  $12,- 
989;  Wax,  manufactures  of,  $6,- 
687. 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 
Lumber — Boards,  planks,  and 
deals—  Fir,  34,561  M.  ft.,  $401,- 
386;  Oak,  269  M.  ft.,  $16,909; 
Pine — WhJte,  195  M.  ft.,  $9,972; 

Yellow— Pitch,  287  M.  ft,  $8,435; 
All  other,  164  M.  ft.,  $9,656; 
Redwood,  502  M.  ft.,  $15,782; 
All  other  220  M.  ft.,  $17,593; 
Shooks — Box,  $4,251;  Staves, 
78,534.  $16,968;  All  other  lum- 
ber,   $14,539. 

Doors,  sash,  and  blinds.  $2,572; 
Furniture,  $63,475;  Trimmings, 
moldings,  etc.,  $19,534;  Wood- 
enware,  $4,822;  All  other.  $175.- 
526. 

Wool,  manufactures  of:  Wearing 
apparel.  $12,182;  All  other, 
$403,162. 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of:  Spelt- 
er, in  pigs,  et..  from  domestic 
ore,  159,055  lbs.,  $18,039;  Rolled 
In  sheets,  etc.,  103,269  lbs., 
$21,722;  All  other  manufactures 
of.    $8.18^ 


The  commercial  isolation  which  was  brought  about  by 
war  conditions,  by  cutting  off  Chile  from  its  former  cos- 
tumers,  has  moved  the  country  to  look  for  new  markets 
nearby,  and  a  systematic  effort  is  being  made  in  order  to 
export  articles  of  Chilean  origin  to  Peru,  Argentina  and 
Bolivia.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Associated  Millers  of 
Chile  it  was  decided  to  communicate  with  Chilean  consuls 
in  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Argentina,  in  order  to  in- 
quire about  possibilities  of  shipping  flour  to  those  countries. 
In  a  report  made  to  Congress,  the  President  of  Chile  stated 
that  at  the  beginning  of  1918,  there  was  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Chile,  an  excess  of  one  and  a  half  million 
quintals  of  wheat  which  could  not  be  exported  on  account 
of  lack  of  ships.  Should  this  condition  continue,  the  farm- 
ers of  the  provinces  of  Llanquihue  and  Valdivia  would  be 
compelled  to  reduce  their  acreage  of  wheat. 

Textiles  of  every  description  are  wanted  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  Chile,  and  at  present  all  sorts  of  prices  are  brought 
by  what  little  goods  find  their  way  into  the  country.  Amer- 
ican textiles  have  gained  considerable  prestige  during  the 
years  since  1914,  and  should  be  able  to  hold  a  position  of 
prominence,  even  after  the  European  manufacturers  are 
able  to  reenter  the  field.    Certain  more  or  less  fancy  wool- 
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lens  staple  serges,  and  broadcloths  from  the  United  States 
are  particularly  liked.  American  cotton  goods  have  also 
gained  a  foothold  in  the  country,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
lost,  if  the  proper  steps  are  taken  to  hold  it,  after  the  war 
is  ended. 

Cutlery  from  the  United  States,  such  as  safety  razors, 
scissors,  table  and  kitchen  cutlery,  etc.,  always  has  been 
popular  in  Chile,  and  still  is.  Goods  of  this  sort,  how- 
ever, are  very  scarce  in  the  Chilean  market  just  at  pres- 
ent, and  probably  will  continue  so  until  peace  comes  to 
relieve  the  shipment  situation. 

CUSTOM  TARIFF  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  Chilean  custom  tariff  has  been  modified  as  the 
European  war  has  changed  trade  conditions  and  altered, 
consequently,  the  normal  custom  revenue.  The  import 
duties  are  collected  on  the  basis  of  kilograme  of  weight ; 
except  some  beverages  and  liquids  which  pay  by  the  liter, 
and  some  manufactured  articles  that  pay  by  the  piece  or 
dozen  pieces.  Very  few  articles  pay  ad  valorem.  Fabrics 
pay  according  to  the  number  of  threads  included  in  a  cer- 
tain square  measure,  and  also  according  to  the  weight  per 
meter. 

The  principal  items  included  in  the  list  of  ^articles 
admitted  free  of  duty  are:  goods  imported  by  the  govern- 
ment or  for  public  use;  live  plants,  seeds  for  planting; 
fertilizers,  live  animals,  agricultural  machinery  and  imple- 
ments, rails,  some  tools,  printing  machinery,  printing  plates, 
mineral  ores,  coins,  uncut  gems,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
theatrical  equipment,  etc. 

Most  of  the  changes  introduced  in  the  tariff  recently  are 
increased  in  duties. 

The  following  regulations  must  be  observed  in  prepar- 
ing the  documents  covering  shipments  for  Chile: 

Shipments  require  four  copies  of  the  consular  invoice, 
two  of  which  are  returned  to  the  shipper.  Any  alteration 
or  erasure  on  invoices  render  them  valueless.  If  an  error 
is  made,  a  separate  letter  of  correction  in  triplicate,  neces- 
sarily in  Spanish,  must  be  presented  to  the  consul.  Three 
dollars  is  the  charge  for  letters  of  correction,  in  the  case  of 
charge  of  steamer  the  letter  is  sufficient.  Bills  of  lading  must 
be  presented  to  the  consul,  who  certifies  one  copy  and  re- 
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turns  it  to  the  shipper  and  retains  the  other  for  his  files. 
Goods  may  be  shipped  either  direct  or  "to  order".  Fire- 
arms, munitions,  etc.,  require  no  special  permit.  A  stencil 
must  be  used  in  marking  packages  for  shipment,  and  the 
gross  weight  in  kilos  of  each  package  must  be  marked 
thereon.  Consular  fees  are  payable  at  the  following  rates : 
Certification  of  a  bill  of  lading  of  merchandise  shipped  to 
Chilean  ports,  per  copy,  $0.75;  certification  of  invoices 
which  must  be  presented  at  the  Chilean  custom  house  for 
clearance  of  merchandise ;  on  shipments  not  exceeding  $200  ' 
in  value,  $3;  exceeding  $200  in  value  ^  per  cent.  Each 
extra  copy  of  invoice,  75  cents ;  legalization  and  identifica- 
tion of  a  signature  to  a  document,  $3 ;  filing  a  document. 
$3 ;  an  authorized  copy  of  a  document  executed  or  filed 
in  the  consulate,  per  page  $1.50;  translation  of  documents 
or  certification  of  a  translation,  per  page,  $1.50;  set  of  four 
consular  blanks,  30  cents. 

Chile  has  an  Ambassador  in  Washington,  and  the  fol- 
lowing consulates  in  the  United  States:  A  consulate  gen- 
eral at  New  York,  the  head  of  the  service  in  U.  S.  A. ; 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Honolulu, 
Hawaii ;  Mobile,  Ala. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ; 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Portland,  Ore.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Seattle,  Wash. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  government  introduced  in  Congress,  on  June  30, 
1918,  a  bill  establishing  an  export  duty  as  follows; 

Frozen  meats,  3  cents  per  kilo ;  preserved  meats,  extract 
of  meat,  and  other  meat  products,  3  cents  per  kilo ;  sheep 
hides,  without  wool,  20  cents  per  kilo ;  cattle  hides,  5  cents 
per  kilo ;  horse  hair,  25  cents  per  kilo ;  raw  wool,  20  cents 
per  kilo ;  washed  wool,  50  cents  per  kilo.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  President  of  the  Republic  to  increase  or  reduce  up 
to  25%  the  duties  above  stated,  in  case  the  price  of  the 
articles  affected  by  the  duty  goes  up  or  down  in  the  foreign 
•  markets.  The  changes  introduced  by  the  President  will  be 
in  force  for  three  months.  25%  of  the  duties  created  by 
that  bill  will  be  devoted,  up  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million 
pesos  yearly,  to  the  establishment  and  encouragement  of 
the  wool  mills,  according  to  the  regulations  approved  by 
the  government.  The  duties  referred  to  above,  are  in 
Chilean  njpney. 

A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  payment  of 
export  duties  in  the  following  manner:  45  per  cent,  plus 
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surcharges,  if  any,  in  national  currency;  35  per  cent,  in 
drafts  on  London  or  New  York  at  the  option  of  the  ex- 
porters; and  20  per  cent,  in  national  gold  coin  or  pounds 
sterling. 

RAILROADS. 

The  railroads  in  operation  in  Chile  by  the  end  of  1916 
had  a  total  length  of  5,105  miles,  of  which  3,236  belong  to 
the  government. 

There  were  14  miles  per  10,000  inhabitants  and  17.6 
miles  per  i,ocx>  square  miles  of  territory. 

In  1917  the  principal  railway  construction  in  Chile  was 
on  the  following  lines:  From  Pua  to  Traiguen,  38  kilo- 
meters, work  on  which  commenced  on  January  20,  1916, 
and  actively  continued  in  1917;  from  Tumaco  to  Capitan 
Pastenes,  work  on  which  began  in  191 3,  completed  at  the 
end  of  1917,  and  delivered  to  the  government  in  January, 
1918;  from  Linares  to  Colbum,  33  kilometers,  work  on 
which  began  in  October,  1909,  and  has  continued  with  in- 
.  terruptions  up  to  the  present  time,  the  sum  expended  in 
construction  work  to  January  j,  1918,  amounting  to  679,- 
164  pesos,  currency,  and  87,740  gold  pesos;  from  Iquique 
to  Pintados,  128  kilometers,  construction  work  on  which 
commenced  in  August  1914.  This  railway  has  on  hand  the 
rails  necessary  to  complete  the  construction  work,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  ties  required.  On  account  of  this  line, 
the  total  expenditures  since  the  beginning  of  construction 
were,  up  to  January  i,  1918,  363,960  pesos,  of  which  38,406 
pesos  were  expended  in  1917. 

The  total  international  traffic  of  the  Chilean  Trans- 
Andine  Railway  in  1916  and  the  first  half  of  1917,  consisted 
of  38,349  metric  tons,  of  which  33,773  tons  represent  ship- 
ments from  Chile  to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  4,576 
tons  imports  from  the  Argentine  Republic.  < 

The  Longitudinal  Railway  of  Chile,  which  traverses  the 
Republic  from  north  to  south  over  a  distance  of  3,394  kilo- 
meters, is  a  Government-owned  line  embracing  with  its 
spurs  and  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway  an  extent  of  5,100 
kilometers.  Adding  to  this  the  3,120  kilometers  of  private- 
ly owned  lines  a  railway  system  of  8,220  kijometers  is 
formed  to  cover  a  territory  4,800  kilometers,  having  an 
average  width  of  about  190  kilometers. 
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The  net  profits  of  the  Santiago  to  San  Bernardo  Electric 
Railway  for  the  six  months  ended  January  28,  (1918, 
amounted  to  165,935  pesos,  national  currency. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  construction  or  proposed  con- 
struction of  Chilean  railways  at  the  present  time  may  be 
divided  into  three  sections  or  groups,  namely:  the  northern, 
the  central,  and  the  southern. 

The  northern  section  includes  the  completion  of  the 
Northern  Longitudinal  Railway  from  Zapiga  to  Arica,  the 
standardizing  of  the  gauge  of  the  Arica  to  Calera  line,  the 
building  of  new  branches  to  a  number  of  important  ports 
which  now  lack  railway  communication  in  northern  Chile, 
and  the  changing  of  the  northern  system  of  railways  to  a 
I -meter  gauge. 

In  the  central  section  plans  have  been  made  to  build 
a  short  line  from  Santiago  to  Vfeilparaiso,  via  Casablanca, 
and  for  changing  the  railway  now  existing  between  Val- 
paraiso and  the  national  capital  into  a  line  propelled  by 
electric  power.  In  addition  to  this,  plans  are  being  con- 
sidered for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  encircle  the 
city  of  Santiago,  a  railway  from  Paine  to  Talagante,  and  a 
road  from  Santiago  to  Los  Andes,  via  Chacabuco,  or,  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  making  of  changes  in  the  present  lines, 
so  that  the  Trans-Andine  Railway,  via  Uspallata,  and  the 
Northern  Longitudinal  Railway  may  have  direct  com- 
munication with  Santiago  and  Valparaiso. 

The  railways  of  the  southern  section,  which  embrace 
the  richest  agricultural  part  of  the  Republic — a  zone  easily 
capable  of  sustaining  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  people, 
— ^should  be  extended,in  the  opinion  of  railway  engineers, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  become  permanent  feeders  of  the 
Southern  Longitudinal  Railway.  Branch  lines — such,  for 
instance,  as  Selva  Obscura  to  Curacautin,  and  Cajon  to 
Llaima — have  brought  a  considerable  influx  of  population 
into  the  districts  which  they  traverse  and  have  therefore 
largely  compensated  the  Government  for  its  outlay  in  build- 
ing these  lines  and,  judging  from  the  attitude  of  the  prin- 
cipal railways,  officials  of  the  country,  have  predisposed  it  to 
continue  railway-construction  work  in  southern  Chile, 
provided  funds  and  materials  can  be  obtained  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  proposed  lines  in  this  section  of  the  Republic 
most  urgently  needed  are  the  ones  from  Freire  to  Cunco, 
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Loncoche  to  Villarrica,  Union  to  Lake  Ranco,  Osorno  to 
Lake  Puyahue,  and  Rio  Negro  to  MauUin. 

The  following  railroad  companies  are  operating  in 
Chile : 

Aguas  Blancas  Railroad  (Compa&Ia  Ferro-Carrll  de  AgusLS  Blan- 
cas).     Incorporated   in   1908.      Capital.   $10,000,000. 

Antofagrasta  (Chile)  and  Bolivia  Railroad  Co.,  Ltd.  Regristered 
in  London  in  1888.     Capital,  $30,000,000.     Mileag:e.  1,173. 

Arauco  Company,  Ltd.  Regrlstered  in  London  in  1888.  CapitaJp 
$2,500,000.     Coalfields  concessions  and  railroads,  65  miles. 

Arica  and  Tacna  Railway  Co.  Established  in  1853.  Capital, 
$2,500,000.     Mileage.   40. 

Carrizal  and  Cerro  Blanco  Railway  Co.  (Ferrocarril  de  Carriza.1 
y  Cerro-Blanco).  Incorporated  in  1866  and  18$0.  Capital,  $1,500,000. 
Mileagre,  98. 

Chilean  Eastern  Central  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Regrlstered  in  London 
in  1910.  Owns  a  concession  for  90  miles.  Capital,  authorized,  $1,200.- 
000;  issued,  $1,000,035. 

Chilean  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  In  London  in 
1910.     Owns   a  concession   for    450   miles.      Capital,    $2,500,000. 

Chilian  Transandine  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Regrlstered  in  London  In 
1885  and   1905.     Capital.   $7,500,000.     Mileage,  43. 

Nitrate  Railways  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1882.  Author- 
ized  capital.   $16,560,000;   issued,   $9,138,200.     Mileage,   392. 

Taltal  Railway  Co..  Ltd.  Registered  In  London  in  1881.  Capital, 
$5,000,000.      Mileage,   184. 


SHIPPING. 

Ten  steamship  lines  ply  regularly,  in  normal  times, 
between  the  ports  of  Chile  and  those  other  countries,  going 
along  the  coast  from  Vlalparaiso  to  Panama,  and  from  this 
point  to  many  of  the  ports  of  Europe.  Frequent  com- 
munication is  maintained  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
with  United  States,  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  Belgium, 
Austria,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  A  Japanese  line  crosses 
the  Pacific.  The  Chile  steamers  of  the  (Compania  Sud- 
America  de  Vapores)  make  frequent  trips  in  connection 
with  those  of  the  English  company,  along  the  coast, 
calling  at  ports  as  far  as  Panama.  Moreover,  there  are 
numerous  local  shipping  companies,  for  Chile  has  developed 
this  trade  quite  profitably,  and  the  men  of  Chile  are  by 
birth  and  training  inborn  sailors.  Passenger  steamers  can 
be  taken  in  several  ports  of  Europe  for  direct  travel  to 
Valparaiso,  but  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  across 
the  Andes,  the  quickest  way  to  reach  Chile  from  the  east 
is  by  steamer  to  Buenos  Aires  and  thence  by  rail  to  the 
destination.  Express  steamers  are  now  scheduled  between 
Panama  and  Valparaiso. 

The  merchant  fleet  of  Chile  in   1916  consisted  of  lOi 
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Steamers  of  a  total  tonagge  of  51,221  net,  and  28  sailing 
vessels  of  24,764  tons  net. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  authorizing  the  pres- 
ident to  expend  three  million  pesos,  gold,  in  building  ves- 
sels at  the  government  shipyards,  and  one  million  pesos 
in  the  erection  of  a  shipyard  at  Talcahuano,   near  Con- 

cepcion. 

The  House  of  Deputies  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
government  to  undertake  the  dredging  of  the  Valdivia 
River,  between  the  port  of  Valdivia  and  Corral,  so  that 
ocean  going  steamers  may  pass  the  bar  and  anchor  along- 
side the  wharf  at  V^aldivia.  The  work  will  be  done  at  a  cost 
of  580,000  pesos. 

Shipyards  are  being  built  in  southern  Chile  at  Linao, 
a  port  between  Ancud  and  Castro,  about  five  hours  from 
Puerto  Montt,  which  will  be  ready  in  a  short  time  to 
begin  the  construction  of  wooden  vessels  having  a  displace- 
ment up  to  5,000  tons.  Chilean  oak,  larch,  and  other  native 
woods  are  to  be  utilized  in  this  work.  The  first  ship  from 
these  yards,  a  vessel  of  3,000  tons  burden,  was  launched  in 
March,  1918. 

The  Shipping  Board  of  the  United  States  has  inaugur- 
ated a  series  of  services  between  New  York  and  different 
parts  of  Latin  America  with  the, voyage  of  a  new  steamship 
to  the  Chilean  port  of  Valparaiso.  This  vessel  made  the 
trip  south  in  eighteen  days,  running  direct,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  cordial  felicitations  by  the  authorities  of  Chile ; 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  sent  a  cable  to  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  McAdoo,  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
Government  of  Chile  for  the  establishment  of  a  United 
States  Government  line,  "a  line  which  furnishes  so  strong 
a  bond  between  the  two  countries." 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  about  19,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  the 
Republic  with  33,000  miles  of  wire,  and  950  telegraph  of- 
fices. The  length  of  telephone  line  distributed  throughout 
the  country  is  about  45,000  miles,  and  56,000  miles  of  wire. 

In  proportion  to  the  population,  there  are  about  49.9 
miles  of  telegraph  per  10,000  inhabitants,  and  about  90.5 
miles  per  i.ooo  square  miles  of  territory. 

The  latest  official  figures  available  give   1,508  post  ot- 
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fices,  153,037  miles  of  postal  routes;  97,398,571  miles  of 
mail  service  performed  annually;  909,621  money  orders  is- 
sued in  a  year,  of  a  value,  in  American  money,  of  $6,538,971. 
In  proportion  to  the  population,  there  ai^  2.5  post  offices 
per  10,000  inhabitants. 

The  Chilean  and  Argentine  Governments  have  signed 
an  agreement  providing  for  the  union  of  the  telegraph 
lines  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  thereby  estab- 
lishing a  new  channel  of  communication  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  commercial  transactions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Under  this  arrangement  the  telegraph  line,  which 
starts  from  San  Martin  de  Los  Andes  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  skirting  the  shore  of  Lake  Lacar  to  the  Chilean 
frontier,  will  be  continued  by  Chile  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Renihue  and  across  the  country  to  Valdivia,  the  terminal 
of  the  new  line,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  57,100  pesos  gold 
and  77,500  pesos  paper. 

The  work  on  the  several  wireless  stations  now  under 
construction  along  this  coast  has  progressed,  and  when 
completed  will  form  a  chain  composed  of  Arica,  Antofa- 
gasta,  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  Talcahuano,  Valdivia,  Puer- 
to Montt,  and  Punta  Arenas.  A  wireless  station  has  been 
erected  on  the  Juan  Fernandez  Islands,  about  400  miles 
west  and  south  of  Valparaiso. 

FINANCE. 

Chile's  expenditure  is  generally  larger  than  the  revenue 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  for  the  years*  1912-17: 

Year  Revenue  Bxpendlture 


1912 

$78,400,000 

$S2.800.000 

1913 

78,668,510   . 

80.803.800 

1914 

52.888,445 

65.800.190 

1915 

46,703.665 

49,937,190 

1916 

48,318,750 

66.055.295 

1917 

48,605,000 

47,860,380 

The  expense  budget  of  the  Government  of  Chile  for 
1918  approved  by  the  Chilian  Congress  amounts  to  206,- 
994,238  pesos  paper  (paper  peso — $0.33),  and  64,889,666 
pesos  gold  (gold  peso— $0,365). 

The  proposed  budget  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
1919,  shows  receipts  estimated  at  136,430,000  pesos  paper 
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and  84,7oo,cxx)  pesos  gold,  and  the  expeditures  at  194,671,- 
253  pesos  paper  and  42,993,543  pesos  gold. 

Chile  has  an  outstanding  funded  debt  which,  in  January, 
1 91 7,  amounted  to  £31,808,640,  plus  5,505,000  gold  pesos, 
all  of  which,  except  £5,250,000  was  floated  iri  London. 

There  is  also  a  floating  debt  of  150,000,000  gold  pesos, 
plus  73,558,000  paper  pesos.  The  total,  figured  in  American 
money,  is  $225,664,000. 

The  interest  and  other  annual  charges  for  the  debt 
amounted  in  1917  to  $15,623,000  American  money.  The  rate 
of  interest  is  4j^  to  5%. 

The  rate  per  capita  is  $61,98,  and  the  annual  service  per 
capita,  $4.29.    Both  figures  are  in  American  money. 

BANKING. 

A  law  was  passed  in  Chile  in  1912  establishing  a  Bank 
of  Issue  (Caja  de  Emisi6n).  There  are  a  number  of  joint- 
stock  banks  of  issue  with  agencies  in  Chile,  their  joint 
capital  amounting  to  180,792,505  gold  pesos  and  their  re- 
serve funds  to  70,700,047  gold  pesos  on  January  ist,  1917- 
The  Bank  of  Chile  is  the  largest  bank,  and  has  a  paid-up 
capital  of  40,000,000  pesos.  A  guarantee  of  their  note  issue 
is  required  of  each  bank,  by  depositing  gold.  Government 
notes,  or  securities  in  the  Treasury.  There  are  also  land 
banks.  These  banks  issue  scrip  payable  to  bearer  and  bear- 
ing interest  and  also  lend  money  secured  as  a  first  charge 
on  land  property  and  repayable  at  fixed  periods.     At  the 

end  of  1914  the  National  Savings  Bank  of  Chile  (Caja 
Nacional  de  Ahorros)  had  120  establishments  in  operation 
throughout  the  country.  On  December  31,  191 5,  the  num- 
ber of  deposit  accounts  amounted  to  631,483  pesos  paper, 
and  the  deposits  aggregated  642,117,680  pesos  paper. 

Chile  has  a  saving  system,  and  the  latest  official  data 
available  give  the  number  of  deposijors  at  396,488,  with 
combined  deposits  amounting  to  an  equivalent  of  $11,334,- 
804,  American  money.  The  average  deposit  account  is  of 
$28.59,  and  the  average  deposit  per  inhabitant  is  $3.15, 
American  money. 

It  is  reported  that  the  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
which  some  time  ago  established  a  branch  in  Valparaiso, 
proposes  to  open  a  branch  in  Santiago. 

The  Government  has  extended  the  charter  to  the  Llan- 
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quihue  Bank  for  the  period  of  30  years  with  permission  to 
increase  its  capital  to  800,000  pesos. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks  in  Chile.  (Figures, 
except  otherwise  expressed,  are  Chilean  money)  : 

Banco  de  Chile.  Head  offices.  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  Capital, 
subscribed,  $80,000,000;  paid  up,  $40,000,000.  Reserve  fund,  $22,- 
000,000.     Over  40  branches  and  agencies  In  the  Republic. 

Banco  de  A.  Edwards  &  Co.  Established  in  1852.  Capital, 
subscribed,  $26,000,000;  paid  up.  $10,000,000.     Branch  in  Santiago. 

Banco  de  Tacna.  Established  in  1872.  Capital,  paid  up,  $1,000,000. 
Has  eight  branches,  and  also  agents  in  London  and  Paris. 

Banco  Espafiol  de  Chile.  Main  office  in  Valparaiso.  Capital. 
$30,000,000.     Reserve  fund,  $12,000,000.     Has  88  branches. 

Banco  Italiano.  Main  offices  in  Valparaiso.  Capital,  paid  up. 
$10,000,000.     Reserve   fund,   $1,213,480.     Has   8   branches. 

Banco  Mercantil.  Established  in  1898.  Head  office  at  Tacna. 
Capital,  paid  up,   $600,000.      Reserve  fund.   $387,339. 

Banco  Nacional.  Valparaiso.  Capital,  subscribed.  $40,000,000; 
paid  up,  $16,000,000.     Reserve  fund.  $6,636,696.     Has  8  branches. 

Bank  of  Punta  Arenas.  Established  in  1900.  Main  office  at 
Punta  ^Arenas.  Capital,  paid  up,  $2,200,000.  Reserve  fund,  $347,277. 
Branches:  Bastro  (Chile),  anfi  Santa  Cruz  (Argentina). 

Caja  Hlpotecaria  (Land  Mortgage  Bank).  Under  State  supervi- 
sion.     Established   in    1855. 

Societe  Commerciale  Francaise  au  Chile.  Established  in  1892. 
Head  office.  5  Rue  d'Antin.  Paris,  subscribed,  5,000,000  francs;  paid 
up,  1,250,000  francs.     Branch:  Valparaiso. 

The  insurance  business,  which  is  fairly  prosperous  in 
Chile,  is  carried  by  the  following  companies: 

New  York  Life;  Equitable  of  New  York;  Sun  Life  of  Canada; 
La  Sud  America;  Norwich  Union;  Liverpool  and  London;  Phoenix 
Assurance  Co.,  Ltd.;  La  Franco-Chllena;  North  British  and  Mer- 
cantile; Boka  de  Comercio;  La  Allianza  Chilena;  La  Espaflola;  Amer. 
icana;  Salvadora;  London  Assurance  Corporation;  Atlas,  Alliance 
and  (jruardian   Assurance  Companies. 

MONEY. 

The  currency  is  mostly  paper.  The  time  fixed  for  the 
conversion  of  legal  tender  paper  money  has  been  deferred 
till  January  i,  1919.  In  1907  the  President  issued,  under 
the  law  which  came  into  force  September  12,  1907,  30,000,- 
000  pesos  in  legal  tender  paper  money,  and  in  1915,  22,429 
gold  coins  of  the  value  of  448,580  dollars  gold  pesos  were 
stuck  and  9,901,075  silver  coins  of  the  value  of  6,306,047 
dollars  currency. 

Chile  has  a  gold  currency  and  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency,  the  latter  having  been  subject  to  great  fluctua- 
tions. The  par  value  of  the  gold  pesos  is  i8d.  sterling  and 
the  exchange  value  of  the  paper  peso  has  varied  from  i8d. 
in  1900  to  as  low  as  8d.  in  1906.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  exchange  fell  to  7d.,  but  ever  since  that  date  has  been 
steadily  rising,  standing  at  i5d.  since  November  1917.    This 
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has  been  due  to  the  great  preponderance  of  exports  over 
imports,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  balance  has  not  been  re- 
dressed by  importations  of  gold. 

The  imports  into  Chile  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  1914 
represented  a  value  of  3,686,884  gold  pesos;  in  1915,  1,035,- 
724;  in  1916,  30,543 ;  and  in  1917,  16,446,805  gold  pesos.  The 
exports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  gold  pesos  during  the 
period  referred  to  were  as  follows:  In  1914,  14,671  gold 
pesos;  in  19I5,  40,357;  and  in  1917,  522,507.  It  is  said  that 
the  transport  Cancagua  recently  brought  into  the  country 
coins  valued  at  6,500,000  gold  pesos.  Including  this  sum 
and  taking  into  account  the  amount  deposited  in  the  Caja 
de  Emision  (Bank  of  Issue),  it  was  estimated  (Sept.  1918), 
that  the  stock  of  gold  now  in  the  country  withdrawn  from 
circulation  amounts  to  50,000,000  gold  pesos. 

Chilean  money  is  based  on  the  gold  peso  of  the  weignt 
of  0.5991  gram,  0.91633  fine.  The  gold  peso  furnishes  the 
unit  for  financial  and  foreign  exchange  quotations,  having 
a  value  of  $0,365.  The  paper  peso  is  divided  into  100  centa- 
vos.  Gold  coins  are  of  20,  10,  and  5  pesos  respectively,  but 
these  are  seldom  seen.  There  are  notes  in  multiples  of  the 
paper  peso,  a  silver  peso,  and  coins  of  40,  20,  10,  and  5 
centavos  silver;  with  2%,  2,  i,  and  ^/n  centavos  copper. 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 

A  law  of  September  4,  1916,  authorized  the  President 
of  the  Republic  to /call  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  the 
Port  Works  at  Antofagasta,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  £1,700,- 
000.  Only  one  bid — that  of  Luis»  Lagarrigue — was  ten- 
dered, but  as  the  amount  desired  for  the  work  is  in  excess 
of  the  limit  fixed  by  law,  the  bid  was  referred  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  further  consideration. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  new  highway  from 
Valparaiso  to  Vina  del  Mar,  following  as  nearly  as  practic- 
able the  seashore,  22  meters  in  width,  with  walks  on  the 
sides  and  space  in  the  center  for  a  tramway,  will  be  7,000,- 
000  pesos.  It  is  recommended  that  the  President  of  the 
Republic  be  authorized  to  issue  7  per  cent,  interest-bearing 
bonds  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  same  to  the 
construction  of  this  road. 

The   works  for  the   improvement  of  the  port  of  San 
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Antonio  have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  4,200,000  pesos, 
gold. 

A  recent  executive  decree  authorizes  the  municipality 
of  Antofagasta  to  contract  a  loan  of  $8,500,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  port  works  in  that  city. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  dam  which  is  planned  to  be  built 
in  the  Choapa  River,  Department  of  Petorca,  will  store  46,- 
000,000  cubic  meters  of  water,  or  sufficient  to  irrigate  7,000 
hectares  of  land.  The  cost  of  the  work  will  be  approximate- 
ly 6,258,000  pesos. 

In  April,  1917,  construction  work  on  the  Chanaral  Wharf 
was  completed  and  the  structure  opened  to  public  traffic. 


COLOMBIA 


The  Republic  of  Colombia  is  the  fifth  largest  country 
in  South  America,  being  smaller  than  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  and  larger  than  Ecuador,  Chile,  Uruguay, 
Paraguay  and  Venezuela.  It  is  one  of  the  most  thickly 
populated,  however,  its  density  of  population  being  ex- 
ceeded only  by  Uruguay  and  Ecuador. 

It  covers  an  area  equivalent  almost  to  that  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  East  South  Central  States  combined. 

Colombia  has  not  recognized  officially  the  Independency 
of  Panama,  a  treaty  to  that  effect  with  the  United  States 
pending  ratification. 

According  to  the  census  of  1912,  the  area  and  population 
of  the   14  departments  and  intendencies  was: 


Pev 


Department 


Area 
■4.  nallea 


Male 


Female 


Total      mile 


Antloquia 

22.762 

366.969 

382,465 

739.434 

32 

Atl&ntico 

1.008 

64.939 

59.948 

114,887 

114 

Bolivar 

22.320 

206.080 

216,660 

420.730 

19 

Boyac& 

16.460 

276,661 

309,948 

686.499 

36 

Caldas 

7,380 

170.496 

170.703 

341.198 

46 

Cauca 

20.403 

103.468 

108,288 

211.766 

10 

Sundiqamarca 

8.046 

338,472 

376.496 

713.968 

88 

Hulla 

8.100 

73.689 

84.602 

168.191 

19 

Magrdalena 

19.080 

70.608 

78.939 

149.647 

7 

Narifio 

9.360 

142.099 

160,436 

292,635 

31 

Santander  Norte 

6.266 

99.482 

104,899 

204.381 

32 

Santander  Sur 

17.866 

191.898 

208.686 

400.084 

22 

Toltxna 

10.080 

136,191 

146.236 

282,426 

28 

VaUe 

3,897 

104,705 

112,464 

217,159 

55 

lateadeaclesi 

Choc6 

68.127 

32.236 

35.892 

739.434 

..^ 

Meta 

14,784 

14.625 

29.309 

Comailsflarlea  t 

Arauca 
Caquet& 

2,466 
12,471 

2.466 
12.063 

4.922 
24.684 

^^■^^ 

GoafuirA 
Jurad6 

23,632 
4,184 

29.88], 
4.073 

68.013 
8.207 

^^^^ 

Putumayo 

16,776 

16.604 

31.380 

" 

Urab& 

3.299 

3.177 

6.476 

^"■^ 

Vaup^s 

2.961 

2.684 

5.646 

Orand    Total 


440.846 


2.439.051 


2.682.050 


5.071.101       11.6 
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About  30,000  uncivilized  Indians  are  not  included  in 
this  list. 

On  July  15,  1918  a  Population  Census  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  was  taken  by  order  of  the  President.  The 
exact  figures  have  not  been  given  out  yet. 

The  municipal  councils,  under  a  recent  executive  decree, 
are  ordered  to  include  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  the  taking 
of  the  district  census  provided  for  under  law  4  of  191 3  in 
their  budgets  of  the  current  year. 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia,  by  the  constitution  adopted 
August  1st,  1886,  abolished  the  Federal  Union  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  several  States  and  adopted  the  unitary 
republic  form  of  government,  with  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branphes. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  constitute 
^he  National  Congress.  They  are  instructed  with  the 
legislative  power,  the  former  chamber  consisting  of  35  and 
the  latter  of  92  members.  Senators  are  elected  indirectly 
for  a  term  of  four  years  by  electors  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
and  representatives  are  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  50,000 
inhabitants.  Two* substitutes  are  elected  for  each  senator 
and  representative  to  replace  them'  in  case  of  absence  or 
inability  to  serve.  Congress  meets  at  the  Capital,  Bogota, 
every  year  on  July  20,  for  a  period  of  90  days,  which  may 
be  prolonged  for  30  days,  or  be  called  in  extra  session  by 
the  President. 

The  President  is  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  for 
a  term  of  4  years.  There  is  no  vice-president,  but  two 
designados,  first  and  second,  elected  annually  by  the  Con- 
gress, succeed  the  President,  respectively,  in  case  of  his 
absence,  death,  or  inhability  to  serve. 

The  President  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  members 
who  are  the  heads  of  their  respective  departments. 

President,  Marco  Fidel  Suarez  (inaugurated  August  7, 
i9i8). 

First  Designado,  General  Pedro  N.  Ospina. 

Second  Designado,  General  Jorge  Holguin. 

Minister  of  Iterior,  Dr.  Marcelino  Arango. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  P.  A.  Molina. 
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Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Pomponio  Guzman. 

Minister  of  War,  Dr.  Jorge  Roa. 

Minister*  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Francisco  J.  In- 
signares. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  in  charge 
of  the  Treasury,  Dr.  Simon  Araujo. 

.Minister  of  Public  Works,  Dr.  Rafael  del  Corral. 

In  the  presidential  election  for  1918  the  votes  cast 
numbered  407,134,  as  compared  with  337,499  in  1914.  The 
Departments  of  Cundinamarca,  Boyaca,  and  Antioquia  con- 
tributed most  of  the  votes. 

The  Department  of  Interior  ( Ministerio  de  Gobierno) 
is  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  national  territories,  the  post  and  telegraph  of- 
fices, hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  sanitation  and 
the  maintenance  of  public  health ;  also  of  the  courts  and 
penal  institutions  since  Colombia  has  no  department  of 
justice.  The  Department  is  also  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  press  of  the  country.  The  rural  and  national 
police  also  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  department. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Ministerio  de 
Relaciones  Exteriores)  has  charge  of  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  corps  and  the  maintenance  of  foreign  relations 
through  them,  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  international 
boundary  disputes. 

The  Department  of  Finance  (Ministerio  de  Hacienda) 
preparee  the  annual  budget,  collects  and  disburses  all  pub- 
lic funds,  and  has  charge  of  the  Service  of  the  public  debt, 
the  customhouses  and  internal  revenue  oflfices  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  valuable  salt  deposits. 

The  War  Department  TMinisterio  de  Guerra)  has  charge 
of  all  maters  pertaining  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  at- 
tends to  the  instruction  and  training  of  citizens  of  the 
reserve  forces.  The  military  and  naval  colleges  are  also 
under  its  control. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  (Ministerio  de 
Instruccioft  Publica)  exercises  supervision  and  control  over 
all  public  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  institutes  for 
special  instruction,  amone:  the  latter  being  the  National, 
School  of  Commerce,  the  National  vSchool  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Music.  It  also  has  charge  of  the 
National  I.ibrarv,  the  National  Museum,  and  the  Astronom- 
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ical  Observatory,  and  through  the  various  sanitary  com- 
missions and  health  boards  frequently  intervenes  in  mat- 
ters concerning  the  public  health. 

The  work  of  promoting  agriculture  and  commerce  in  the 
broadest  sense  is  charged  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  (Ministerio  de  Agricultura  y  Comercio). 
Among  its  duties  are  the  encouragement  of  education  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  veterinary,  horticulture,  and  the 
establishment  of  practical  and  experimental  schools;  the 
administration  and  development  of  national  forests  and 
mines.  The  study  and  control  of  savings  banks,  chamber 
of  commerce,  patents,  and  trademarks,  weights  and  meas- 
ures, investigations  and  stu4ies  on  economic  and  com- 
mercial needs,  costs  of  transportation  and  insurance,  pro- 
duction and  consumption  statistics,  imports  and  exports, 
crop  zones  and  areas,  and  rents  and  property  movements 
come  under  the  heading  of  commerce. 

The  encouragement  and  regulation  of  manufacturing 
industries,  mines,  agriculture,  forests,  public  lands,  the 
regulation  of  navigation,  the  administration  of  railways, 
the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  of  public  buildings, 
and  other  works  is  entrusted  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  (Ministerio  de  Obras  Piiblicas). 

The  Department  of  the.  Treasury  (Ministerio  del  Te- 
soro)  is  charged  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  budget, 
the  mint^  the  printing  of  bank  notes,  and  the  emission  of 

bonds. 

The  judiciary  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  consisting  of  nine  Ynagistrates,  a  superior  Tribunal 
for  each  Department,  and  a  number  of  minor  judges.  Con- 
gress elects  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  names 
submitted  to  it  by  the  President,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  its  turn,  elects  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Tribunals.  They  select  them  from  names  submit- 
ted by  the  respective  Department  Assembly  for  a  term  of 
four  years.     There  are  also  a  number  of  minor  judges. 

The  Republic,  under  decree  No.  340  of  1910  and  sub- 
sequent decrees,  has  been  divided  into  14  Departments, 
three  Territories  or  "Intendencias,*'  and  seven  "Comisa- 
rias",  or  special  districts.  Executive  authority  in  each 
Department  is  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, while  the  Intendencias  and  Comisarias  are  governed 
by  special  commissioners. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

.     .     .  ^ 
The  Andes  chain  of  mountains  crosses  Colombia  in  its 

entire  extension  from  the  south  to  the  north.    In  entering 

the    Colombian    territory  it  is  divided     into    three   great 

branches — the  western,  the  central,  and  the  eastern,  which 

form  as  many  valleys. 

The  first  of  these  valleys  is  included  between  the  west- 
ern branch  and  the  Pacific  coast,  through  which  run  the 
Rivers  Mira,  Patia,  Atrato,  and  San  Juan,  which  empty,  the 
first  three  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  other  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  upon  which  are  situated  the  maritime 
ports  of  Tiimaco,  Barbacoas,  and  Buenaventura  for  the 
commerce  with  the  other  South  American  republics,  with 
those  of  Central  America,  and  the  western  coasts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  second  is  included  between  the  western  chain, 
already  mentioned,  and  the  central  chain,  and  forms  the 
Rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
principal  river  artery  of  the  republic,  the  former  river  being 
of  abundant  waters,  which  empty  into  the  Atlantic.  With- 
in this  depression  are  the  maritime  ports  of  Cartagena, 
Puerto  Colombia,  Santa  Marta,  and  Rioacha,  on  the  At- 
lantic, for  the  commerce  with  Europe,  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Republics  of  Central  America,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  third  valley  is  included  between  the  central  chain 
and  the  eastern,  embracing  a  level  region  of  immense  ex- 
tension reaching  beyond  the  last  chain  mentioned.  It  is 
formed  by  the  Rivers  Meta,  Arauca,  Orinoco,  and  the 
copious  Amazon,  which  is  more  abundant  in  water  than 
any  other  river  in  the  world. 

Within  these  valleys  are  found  all  the  known  climates, 
from  the  hottest  of  the  maritime  coasts  and  of  the  affluent 
rivers  to  the  most  frigid  of  the  mountain  chains,-  with  all 
the  intermediate  graduations  in  ascending  the  elevations. 
Colombia  produces,  therefore,  articles  of  all  the  climates  in 
infinite  variety,  and  is  suited  for  every  production  known. 

In  the  lowlands,  on  the  summits,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  chains  are  situated  the  most  important  cities 
of  Colombia ;  the  population  is  centred  principally  in  the 
temperate  and  cold  regions — the  people  being  attracted  by 
the  mildness  of  the  climate.    The  cities  were  founded  there 
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by  the  Spanish  conquerors  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  natives,  who  were  numerous  and 
warlike. 

The  Magdalena  River,  which  crosses  the  territories  of 
the  Departments  of  Bolivar,  Atlantico,  Magdalena,  Santan- 
der,  Boyaca,  Tolima,  and  Cundinamarca,  is,  as  already  said, 
the  principal  artery  which  gives  exit  to  the  commerce  of  the 
interior  for  foreign  centres,  and  for  the  movement  of  its 
international  commerce.  On  its  banks  are  situated  the  ports 
of  Barranquilla,  Calamar,  Puerto  Berrio,  the  La  Dorala, 
Honda,  and  Girardot,  which  facilitate  that  interchange  of 
exterior  and  interior  commerce. 

The  next  in  importance  to  it  is  the  Cauca,  its  principal 
tributary,  which  crosses  the  Departments  of  Antioquia, 
Caldas,  Bolivar,  and  V^alley  Cauca.  On  its  banks  are 
situated  the  settlements  of  Buga,  Cartago,  and  Cali,  which 
render  the  same  service  as  those  situated  on  the  Mag- 
dalena. 

The  Atrato  River,  which  runs  almost  wholly  within  the 
National  District  of  Choco,  and  which  empties  into  the 
Atlantic  at  Caribbean  Sea,  supplies  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  virgin  regions  of  the  country.  Quido  is  its  centre  of 
commerce  with  the  interior,  and  gives  exit  to  its  abundant 
and  rich  products,  platinum,  gold,  plant  products,  etc.,  via 
Cartagena  for  the  exterior;  and  its  products  originating  in 
the  region  of  the  San  Juan  River  come  out  for  the  exterior, 
via  Buenaventura.  Colombia  is  to-day  the  first  producing 
country  for  platinum,  and  will  be  the  second  when  Russia 
commences  again  to  exploit  her  vast  deposits  of  this  desir- 
able metal. 

The  Orinoco  River,  which  in  its  upper  part  passes 
through  Colombian  territory,  is  an  immense  river,  explored 
by  Humboldt;  and  gives  outlet  to  the  products  of  the  plains 
and  forests  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  republic,  covering  a 
vast  extent  of  territory — many  millions  of  acres — as  far  as 
the  Amazon,  a  river  of  th^first  and  tradicional  importance 
because  it  places  the  eastern  forests  of  Colombia  in  com- 
munication with  the  southern  part  of  the  continent — Brazil, 
Peru,  Argentina,  thus  forming  an  interior  network  of 
navigation  in  localities  that  can  contain  many  millions  of 
inhabitants.  These  regions  urgently  call  for  immigration  to 
populate  them. 
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PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia,  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  on  a  temperate  plateau  at  an  elevation  of  8,564  feet 
(2,610  meters).  It  lies  in  a  healthful  and  productive  region, 
with  higher  mountain  ranges  surrounding  it.  As  the  val- 
leys in  the  neighborhood  are  well  inhabited  by  an  industri- 
ous people,  an  abundant  antl  remarkably  varied  food  supply 
is  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  city.  The  only  reason 
why  Bogota  it  not  regularly  visited  by  foreigners  as  it 
deserves  is  the  difficulty  of  approach  frpm  the  sea.  Popula- 
tion, 150,000. 

Medellin  is  the  next  city  of  importance  in  the  Republic. 
Although  Medellin  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  quite  a  modern  city,  and  its  commercial  activity, 
and  the  general  energy  and  ambition  of  thepeoplc,  make  it 
a  most  attractive  city.    Population,  70,000. 

Cali  is  the  interior  city  for  the  Pacific  pdrt  of  Buena- 
ventura, and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  advanced  cities 
in  the  Republic.     Population,  35,000. 

The  chief  ports  on  the  sea  are  Buenaventura,  already 
mentioned,  destined  to  become,  with  the  development  of 
Canal  operations  important  for  all  the  western  region  of 
Colombia ;  Cartagena  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  (population, 
40,000),  the  classical  port  of  the  Spanish  Main;  Barran- 
cjuilla  (population,  50,000),  head  of  the  steamer  service  for 
the  Magdalena  River  traffic,  and  Santa  Marta,  now  revived 
into  great  importance  by  the  increasing  banana  interest* 
on  this  coast. 

PRODUCTS. 

Corn,  sugar  cane,  sea-island  cotton,  rubber,  cacao, 
bananas,  fibers,  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  produced 
in  the  coast  and  hot  regions  of  the  Republic,  and  the  moun- 
tains and  uplands  yield  coffee,  apples,  peaches,  berries, 
potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  products  of  the 
Temperate  Zone.  The  entire  country  is  suitable  for  stock 
raising,  the  pastures  in  many  sections  remaining  green  the 
year  around. 

An  adequate  labor  supply  is  obtainable,  on  the  Mag- 
dalena, for  large  plantations  of  bananas  as  well  as  of  cacao 
and  rubber  and  the  valleys  of  the  Atrato  and  Leon  have 
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long  been  recognized  as  having  proper  characteristics  for 
the  cultivation  of  these  products.  The  Santa  Marta  district 
could,  with  a  sufficient  population,  increase  its  importance 
tenfold  within  a  few  yeirs.  There  is  also  much  good  banana 
land  as  well  as  an  area  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  oranges, 
pineapples,  alligator  pears,  and  many  other  tropical  pro- 
ducts of  the  Sinu  River.  This  is  the  great  cattle  belt  and 
is  also  the  source  of  the  cedar  and  mahogany  exported  from 
Colombia. 

About  1,000,000  bags  is  the  annual  yield  of  the  coffee 
crop  of  the  Republic  (bags  contain  60  kilos  or  132  pounds), 
produced  by  125,000,000  coffee  plants.  Colombia,  next  to 
Brazil,  exports  more  coffee  than  any  other  country  and  the 
industry  represents  an  investment  of  $7,500,000,  making  it 
probably  the  most  important  in  the  country.  The  coffee 
exports  during  1916  were  valued  at  15,996,032  gold  pesos. 
The  United  States  consumes  the  bulk  of  Colombian  coffee 
(about  67%  of  the  total  exports).  The  Department  of  Cun- 
dinamarca,  the  producer  of  the  famous  Bogota  brand;  the 
Oceana,  Cucuta,  ?Md  Bucaramanga  districts  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Santander  and  in  the  Tolima  and  smaller  valleys 
of  the  Cordilleras  are  the  principal  coffee  districts  of  the 
Republic. 

One  of  the  growing  industries  of  the  country  is  the 
gathering  of  ivory  nuts,  the  fruit  of  the  pagua  palm,  from 
which  the  higher  grade  of  buttons  are  manufactured. 

CATTLE. 

Colombia  has  large  areas  very  well  suited  for  cattle 
raising. 

The  Verastegui  Cattle  ranch  in  the  region  of  the  Sinu 
River  is  a  level  tract  of  land  4  leagues  square,  on  which 
there  are  grazing  at  present  about  20,000  head  of  cattle. 
Large  areas  of  land  in  this  vicinity  and  on  the  plains  of 
Bolivar  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  stock  rising,  and 
while  considerable  cattle  are  raised  on  them  at  present,  they 
arq  capable  of  accomodating  a  vastly  larger  number.  A 
traveler  and  close  observer  who  recently  visited  this  section 
estimates  that  the  packing  house  entitled  "Compaiiia  Ga- 
nadera  Colombiana"  can  easily  obtain  a  year's  supply  of 
stock  from  the  regions  mentioned..  On  the  El  Paso  ranch 
in  the  Department  of  Magdalena  this  company  has  6,000 
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breed  cows,  and  has  made  arrangements  to  increase  the 
number  to  10,000,  insuring  thereby  a  constant  source  of 
supply  for  its  packing  house.  Originally  three  concerns — 
namely:  "Ganaderia  Colombiana,"  of  Cartagena,  associated 
with  the  International  Products  Co.,  of  New  York;  Sir 
Robert  Perks,  of  London ;  and  the  Caribbean  Agrarian  Co., 
proposed  to  establish  export  packing  houses  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  Republic,  and  to  invest  in  the  business 
sums  ranging  from  £150,000  to  £200,000.  The  proposals 
considered  most  favorable,  and  which  were  accepted  by  the 
Colombian  Government,  were  those  of  the  Ganaderia  Co- 
lombiana,  associated  with  the  United  Product  Co.,  of  New 
York,  the  two  latter  companies  being  known  in  Colombia 
as  "Companias  Unidas"  or  United  Companies.  The  United 
Companies,  therefore,  secured  the  subvention  of  £30,000 
offered  by  the  Government. 

MINERAL  WEALTH. 

The  mineral  industry  is  well  established  in  some  depart- 
ments, notably  Antioquia,  while  the  gold  deposits  of  the 
Marmato  and  Sucio  Rivers  are  said  to  be  equal  to  those  of 
the  Transvaal.  A  great  mining  center  could  be  established 
on  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of  Colombia  with  a  little  more 
effective  development  as  it  is  said  to  be  formed  by  gold- 
bearing  alluvial.  The  great  gold-bearing  region  is  found  in 
the  Department  of  Antioquia  and  in  the  mountain  ranges 
that  separate  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  Rivers,  a  large  area 
of  many  thousands  of  miles  where  there  is  gold  whenever 
there  is  gravel  and  veins  are  found  everywhere  back  in  the 
mountains  where  the  rock  has  been  laid  bare.  A  systematic 
use  of  modern  machinery  and  methods  could  easily  extract 
the  gold  from  these  treasure  veins.  The  Indian  hunter  is 
the  only  one  who  ever  explored  many  of  these  hundreds  of 
miles  of  this  rich  territory.  Recent  gold  discoveries  near 
Neiva,  on  the  upper  Magdalena  River,  have  opened  up  a 
new  section  of  the  gold  belt.  The  Department  of  Narino, 
bordering  on  the  Ecuador  lirife,  is  said  to  be  rich  in  the 
precious  metal.  Gold  nuggets  are  found  in  the  gravel  beds 
of  all  the  rivers  of  this  section  flowing  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Discoveries  have  also  been  made  of  rich  gold-bear- 
ing quartz  on  the  headwaters  of  fbe  Andagueda  and  Chir- 
vigo  Rivers,  a  distance  of  aootit  125  miles  from  Quibdo. 
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Owing  to  the  richness  of  the  country  »in  gold  and  silver, 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  copper  ores  which  are  very 
abundant.  Colombia  will,  when  the  value  of  the  copper 
deposits  becomes  better  known  and  appreciated,  rank  as 
one  of  the  greatest  copper-producing'countries  of  the  world. 
Copper  ores  are  found  in  the  Ocana  and  Velez  districts, 
in  the  Department  of  Santander,  in  the  districts  of  Mon- 
iguica  and  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  Department  of  Boyaca,  and 
in  the  Department  of  Antioquia. 

Colombia's  platinum  output  is  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  Russia.  This  metal  is  always  mixed  with  gold  and  comes 
from  the  gravels  of  the  Choco  district,  its  main  source  being 
the  Platina  and  Condota  Rivers,  which  are  tributaries  to  the 
San  Juan  River.  It  is  also  obtained  from  some  of  the 
streams  that  flow  into  the  Atrato  River. 

In  191 5  the  exports  of  platinum  frc^m  Colombia  were 
valued  at  $607,500  gold;  in  1916,  $1,350,000,  and  in  191 7, 
$2,160,100.  In  1915  the  output  of  gold  from  the  Choco  min- 
ing region  had  a  value  of  $125,000* gold;  in  1916,  $120,000, 
and  in  1917,  $150,000.  From  1654  to  1917  the  value  of  gold 
and  platinum  mined  in  El  Choco  amounted  to  $211,732,110 
gold. 

COAL  AND  OIL. 

Coal  is  found  in  the  Cordillera,  lignite  on  the  coasts, 
and  coking  and  steam  coal  in  the  interior.  Recently  valu- 
able deposits  have  been  discovered  between  the  Atrato  and 
Leon  Rivers;  in  short,  the  Colombian  coal  fields  are  well 
located  to  take  advantage  of  the  market  facilities  which  are 
becoming  available  with  the  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

In  Colombia  the  geologists  have  divided  the  petroleum 
areas  into  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific  districts,  with  each 
district  subdivided  into  smaller  fields.^  The  names  indicate 
in  a  general  way  the  locations  of  petroleum.  The  Caribbean 
district  occupies  parts  of  the  Departments  of  Bolivar, 
Cauca,  and  Magdalena,  and  is  believed  to  cover  from  io,00o 
to  15,000  square  miles.  A  very  small  area  has  been  actually 
drilled  for  commercial  purposes. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Barranquilla  one  company  has  drilled 
several  wells  ranging  in  depth  from  800  to  3,000  feet,  and 
one  of  these   shows  a   production   of  about  8  barrels   of 
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petroleum  per  day.  In  connection  with  the  sinking  of 
wells  in  this  field,  natural  gas  has  been  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  develop 
this  industry  by  constructing  pipe  lines  for  conveying  the 
gas  to  Barranquilla  for  domestic  and  commercial  purposes. 

A  short  distance  south  of  Cartagena  (lo  to  14  miles)  a 
number  of  wells  have  also  been  bored,  and  oil  has  been 
found  at  the  approximate  depths  of  the  wells  above  men- 
tioned. A  refiinery  has  been  established  at  Cartagena  which 
utilizes  this  and  other  products.  Another  small  refinery 
is  in  operation  at  Oamplona,  which  obtains  the  output  of 
crude  oil  from  the  Magdalena-Santander  fields.  Only  a 
small  area  in  this  field  has  been  exploited,  although  an  oil 
belt  200  miles  long  and  50  miles  wide  exists  in  this  region. 

On  the  Pacific  side  of  Colombia,  authorities  say  that  a 
promising  oil  area  exists  for  more  than  50  miles,  beginning 
near  Buenaventura  and  extending  inland  t6  the  Cauca 
River  and  possibly  farther  south  than  the  city  of  Cali. 

Although  Colombia  has  as  yet  produced  comparatively 
small  quantities  of  petroleum,  the  several  fields  present  in- 
viting possibilities.  The  oil  that  is  now  marketed  ranges 
from  an  asphaltic  to  a  paraffin  base  of  41°  B. 

It  is  reported  that  a  petroleum  deposit  with  a  flow  of 
800  barrels  per  day  has  been  discovered  near  Zapatoca, 
Department  of  Santander,  by  the  Tropical  Oil  Company. 

Iron  ores  are  abundant  in  the  Republic,  and  shipments 
of  high-grade  asphalt  are  made  from  Santander. 

THE  EMERALDS. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  emeralds  mined  today  come  from 
Colombia  and,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  higher  value  of 
diamonds,  the  emerald  is  the  most  precious  of  gems.  Carat 
for  carat,  a  flawless  emerald  would  bring  perhaps  three 
times  the  price  of  a  flawless  diamond  in  the  jewelry  market. 
The  Government  of  Colombia  controls  the  exploitation  of 
emeralds,  leasing  the  mining  districts  to  the  working  com- 
panies. The  finest  emeralds  come  from  the  Muzo  group 
which  has  an  estimated  yearly  output  of  262,548  carats  of 
the  first  class,  467,690  second  class,  22,700  third  class,  and 
I -,000  fourth.  The  Somondoco  or  Chivor  group,  not  now 
being  worked,  is  supposed  to  have  a  matrix  that  would  yield 
a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  emeralds  yearly.  A  new  field 
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of  promise  is  that  of  the  Cunicha  group  across  the  Minero 
River  from  the  Muzo  mines.  The  emerald-mining  country 
of  Colombia  is  not  easily  accessible,  and  the  difficulties  of 
transport  force  a  recourse  to  the  simplest  methods  in  order 
to  extract  the  stones.  The  Muzo  mine  is  in  what  seems 
to  be  the  bowl  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  the  method  in 
use  there  is  typical.  Twenty  or  thirty  laborers  with  picks 
and  crowbars  break  out  the  face  of  the  crater  along  a 
determined  line,  leaving  a  trail  of  green  quartz  that  con- 
tain the  crystals ;  the  quartz  is  then  cut  and  separated  with 
the  greatest  care,  for  the  gems  are  extremely  fragile  when 
in  the  matrix,  and  the  debris  dropped  into  a  sluiceway, 
where  it  is  washed  by  a  stream  of  water  coming  with  force 
from  the  higher  planes  of 'the  mine;  the  water  is  then 
drained  off  and  the  sediment  searched  for  the  green  gems. 
The  most  valauble  single  emerald  in  the  world  was  found 
in  just  this  same  method. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  industrial  development  of  Colombia  has  been  great- 
ly handicapped  by  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  For 
a  country  of  its  area  and  population,  the  production  of 
manufactures  is  almost  negligible.  Most  of  the  manufac- 
tures are  the  product  of  hand  work,  such  as  the  so-called 
Panama  hats,  which  are  made  by  natives.  There  are  in 
Colombia  about  121  factories,  in  which  little  over  12.000,000 
dollars  are  invested.  The  principal  manufacturing  centers 
are  Bogota,  Barranquilla  and  Cantagena. 

The  government  has  the  monopoly  of  the  salt  mines 
at  Zipaquira,  north  of  Bogota,  from  which  the  Treasury 
derived  considerable  revenue.  There  are  other  deposits 
near  the  sea,  where  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation. 

A  recent  executive  degree  provides  for  the. exploitation 
of  the  maritime  salt  deposits  at  Torno  and  Galerazaba. 

In  April,  1918,  a  complete  installation  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt  commenced  operations  on  La  Viciosa  Island 
near  Tumaco.  It^is  claimed  that  this  plant  is  equipped 
for  the  production  of  enough  salt  to  supply  the  three 
departments  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Colombia. 

The  raising  of  silk  worms  has  begun  on  a  small  scale 
at  Bucaramanga,  Department  of  Santander.  Samples  of 
raw  silk  from  this  source  sent  to  New  York  were  pro- 
nounced of  good  quality  and  desirable  for  the  American 
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markets  if  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantities.  Investiga- 
tions show  that  climatic  conditions  in  various  parts  of 
Colombia  are  quite  favorable  to  the  raising  of  silkv^orms 
on  a  large  scale,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  encourage 
the  development  of  this  industry  in  the  Republic. 

In  1917  the  two  flour  mills  in  operation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cauca  ground  947,937  kilos  of  wheat,  or  enough 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Cauca  and  Del 
Valle. 

The  machinery  ordered  from  abroad  for  the  equipment 
of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  thread  arrived 
At  Barranquilla  and  is  being  installed.  Another  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  yarn  is  soon  to  be  put  in 
operation  at  Barranquilla. 

The  principal  foreign  companies  connected  with  the 
development  of  natural  resources  in  Colombia,  are  the 
following,  besides  the  ones  mentioned  already : 

Anglo-Colombian  Development  Co..  Ltd.  ReKistered  in  London 
in  1911.  Capital,  $1,250,000  (U.  S.).  Owns  gold,  platinum  and  other 
properties  in  the  Choc6  district,  Colombia.  Main  office.  8  Old  Jewry, 
London,   E.  C. 

Colombia  Indla-Rubber  Exploration  Co..  Ltd.  Main  office,  7 
Union  Court,  London.  E.  C.  C  apital.  authorized,  $1,500,000  (U.  S.); 
is.sued,  $1,298,286.  Developing  500,000  acres  land;  rubber,  banana  and 
cacao  plantations. 

Colombia  Rmelting  and  Concession.s  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in 
London  in  1908.  Office.  10-13  Broad  St..  Avenue,  London,  E.  C, 
Capital,  authorized.  $750,000  (U.  S.):  issued,  $474,590  (U.  S.).  Holds 
government  concessions  to  establish  smelting  and  reduction  works 
at  Tolima. 

Liebig  Extract  of  Meat  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1865. 
Main  office,  Thames  House.  Queen  St.,  London,  K.  C.  Capital,  $8,000,- 
000.  Manufacturers  and  shippers  of  South  American  produce.  Ex- 
tensive landholdings  in  Argentina,  Colombia  and  Uruguay. 

COMMERCE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Colombia,  which  was  greatly 
disturbed  at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  has  almost 
entirely  recovered. 

At  the  present  time  it  shows  a  considerable  balance 
in  favor  of  Colombia, 

TEN-YEAR  TABLE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 
Yrnr  Importd  Exports  Total 


1908 

$13,523,889 

$14,998,784 

$28,512,623 

1909 

11,117.927 

16,040,193 

27,158,120 

1910 

17,383.039 

17,625,152 

35.008,191 

1911 

18,109,863 

22.375.899 

40,484,762 

1912 

23,964.623 

32,221,746 

56,186.369 

1913 

28.535,780 

34.315.252 

62,851,032 

1914 

20.979,229 

32.632,884 

53,612,113 

1915 

17,840.350 

31,579,131 

49.419.481 

1916 

28,722,525 

31.654,275 

60,877,800 

1917 

23.333,826 

40,531.530 

63.865,356 

The  abov^  figures  are  in   American  dollars. 
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The  freight  traffic  of  the  Buenaventura  Customhouse 
in  1917  consisted  of  imports  weighing  11,799,893  kilos, 
valued  at  $2,636,419,  on  which  import  duties  were  collected 
to  the  amount  of  $849,211  gold,  and  exports  aggregating 
14,452,123  kilos,  valued  at  $4,741,681  gold  on  which  export 
duties  were  paid  amounting  to  $12,720  gold. 

In  1916.  3,806  kilos  of  panela  (crude  sugar),  as  com- 
pared with  15,9-0  kilos  in  191;^;  37,7270  kilos  of  corn  in 
1916  and  510,967  kilos  in  1917;  31,564  kilos  of  lard  in 
1917,  and  1,300,000  kilos  of  lumber  in  1917  were  among 
the  principal  exports  from  Colombia  to  the  United  States. 

Colombian  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1917: 


Gold,  14,967.230.  from  which  near- 
ly   125,000   were   in   coin. 

Silver,   $175,768. 

Animals,  including  fowls  (free). 
$4,674. 

Animals,  including  fowls  (duti- 
able). $2,887. 

Antimony  ore.   2   tons,   $646. 

Art    works.    $3,800. 

Asphaltus.  and  bitumen,  53  tons, 
$1,536. 

Bones,  hoofs  and  horns,   $1,558. 

Brushes,  feather  duster  and  hair 
pencils,   $755. 

Cinchona  bark.  944  lbs.,  $149. 

Salts  of  quinine,  144  ounces,  $73. 

Indigo  (free).  2.374  lbs..  $3,085. 

Indigo  (dutiable).  2.124  lbs.,  $3,- 
043. 

Extracts  fo,'  tanning,  2.295,932 
lbs..    $14,264. 

Fusel   oil,   2,J.J0  lbs..   $242. 

Chicle.   2.010  lbs..    $516. 

other   chemicals    (free),   $74,283. 

Potash   preparations.   $1,035. 

Other  chemicals  (dutiable),  $22,- 
669. 

Parts  of  clocks  and  watches,  $1. 

Crude  cocoa,  422,777  lbs.,  $50,463. 

Coffee,  160,691,659  lbs.,  $17,971,- 
874. 

Copper  ore,  607  tons,  $68,270. 

Unrefined  copper,  7,757  lbs.,  $1,- 
409. 

Old  copper  and  clippings,  51,939 
lbs.,  $4,477. 

Raw  cotton,   700  lbs.,  $115. 

Cotton  waste,  42,757  lbs.,  $2,109. 

Cotton  wearing  apparel,   $120. 

Other  cotton  manufactures,  $98. 

Logwood,   21 '   tons,   $4,150. 

Other  died  woods.  585  tons.  $7,981. 

China  ware,   $2. 

Fertilizers,  $626. 

Fibers,  8  tons,   $1,920. 

Bananas,  3,578,600  bushels,  $1,- 
789  713. 

Other   fruits,    $5,496. 

Shelled  almonds,  13,889  lbs.,  $3.- 
280. 


Cocoanuts  in  the  shell,  $94,952. 
Coconut   meat,    703,485    lbs.,    $41,- 

800. 
Furs.   $43. 
Dressed  furs,  $35. 
Horse  hair,  9,143  lbs  .  $2,122. 
Other  animal  hair,  1,010  lbs.,  $276. 
fiats.  $828,954. 
Calf  hides  (dry).  50.407  lbs.,  $16.- 

120. 
Calf    hides     (green    or    pickled), 

743    lbs.,    $171. 
Cattle  hides  (dry),  14.789,299  lbs., 

$4,102,020. 
Cattle   hides    (green   or   pickled). 

550.742   lbs.,   $128,506. 
Goat  hides,  316,938  lbs..  $134,485. 
Horse  hides.  $25  lbs.,  $8. 
Sheep  hides,   7.080  lbs.,  $3,988. 
Other  hides.  5.516   lbs.,   $2,422. 
Balata  rubber.  640,616  lbs.,  $243,- 

322. 
India  rubber.    1,317,509  lbs.,  $492, 

432;    dutiable.   $2,535. 
India  rubber  substitutes.  $1S,26. 
Wire,    $212. 

Wire  manufactures,  $1,982. 
Vegetable    ivory,    14,432,369    lbs., 

$494,806. 
Lead  ore.   16  tons,   $558. 
Lead    pigs    and    bars,    3,165    lbs.» 

0213. 
Boots  and  shoes,  $10. 
Other  leather  manufactures,   $3. 
Meat  products,   $187. 
Milk.   $882. 
Metal    and    metal    compositions* 

$174. 
Crude  minerals,  $1,677. 
Moss,  $46. 

Musical   instruments,   $6. 
Animal  oils.  8,000  gallons.  $4,650. 
Essential  oils   (vegetable),  $239. 
Printed  matter,  $247. 
Camers,  and  parts  of,  $2. 
Plants,   $24,861. 
Plaster  rock,  $41. 
Platinum,   21,071  oz.,  $1,624,089. 
Platinum  manufactures,  $1S.S83. 
Castor  beans,  400  bushels,  $700. 
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Shells,  $706. 

Shell  manufactures.   %i. 

Silk  manufactures,  ^2. 

Spices,    27,726   lbs.,    $2,967. 

Sponges,  $72. 

Cane   sugar.   7,605,656   lbs.,   $370,- 

141. 
Mangrove  bark,  442  tons,  $9,169. 
Quebraoho  wood,  170  tons,  $2,887. 
Tobacco  leaf  for  cigar  wrappings, 

46.809    lbs.,    $6,094. 
Tobacco  leaf,  1,038,399  lbs.,  $108,- 

872. 
Beans    and     lentils,     42     bushels, 

$500. 


Cedar,  847  M.  ft.,  $49,158. 
Mahogany,  413  M.  ft..  $30,686. 
Other  cabinet  wods,  $492. 
Other  woods,    $6. 
Sawed   cabinet   woods,   38   M.    ft., 

$1,520. 
Wood  manufactures,  $12. 
Clothing  wool,  370  lbs..  $200. 
Wool  wearing  apparel,   $67. 
Zinc  ore,  13  tons.  $268. 
Zinc    blocker    pigs.     114,760    lbs., 

$4,900. 

All  other  articles,  $1,048. 


The  imports  of  American  goods  in  1917  were  as  follows: 


Abrasives.  $10,424. 
Agricultural  implements.  and 
parts  of:  Plows  and  cultivat- 
ors, $3,091;  AH  other,  $52,048; 
Aluminum,  and  manufactures 
of,  $21,793;  Animals,  $4,097;  Art 
works,  painting  and  statuary, 
4.418;  Asbestos,  $11,328;  Athlet- 
ic and  sporting  goods.   $10,633. 

Babbit  metal.  9.687  lbs..  $1,680: 
Blacking  (including  shoe  paste) 
$11,312;  Brass,  and  manufac- 
tures   of,    $33,608. 

Breadstuffs:  Bread  and  biscuit. 
388.517  lbs..  845,279;  Corn.  3.862 
bushels.  $3,719;  Corn  meal.  504 
bbls..  2.986;  Oat  meal.  78.718 
bushels,  $4,324;  Preparations  of, 
for  table  food,  $36,048;  Rice. 
3.383.644  'bs..  $142,775;  Wheat. 
164.873  bushels,  $311,160;  Wheat 
flour.  22.773  bbls.,  $184,798;  All 
other,  $2,518. 

BrusheA,  $13,661;  Buttons,  and 
parts  of.   $34,530. 

Automobiles — Commercial,  2.  $4,- 
998;  Passenger.  173.  $118,937: 
Parts  of  (not  including  engines, 
etc.),    $27,777. 

Carriages,  42,  8,322;  Cars,  for 
steam  railways  —  Passenger. 
$71,488;  AH  other.  $22,804;  For 
other  railways.  $47,638:  Bi- 
cycles, tricycles,  etc.,  $9,406; 
Wagons,  12,  $969:  Wheelbar- 
rows, $4,250;  All  other,  $29,- 
634. 

Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of, 
50.603;  Cement,  hydraulic.  64,- 
027   bbls..    $122,277. 

Acids — Sulphuric.  235.413  bbls.. 
$6,757;  AH  other.  $32,222; 
Dyes  and  dyestuffs.  $24,372; 
^^dlcines,  patent  or  propriet- 
ary. $342,157;  Petroleum  jelly, 
etc.,  $6,858;  Roots,  herbs,  and 
barks,  n.  e.  s.,  $4,053;  Soda, 
aalts.  and  preparations  of,  $65.- 
694;  All  othnr  chemicals.  $540,. 
863. 


Clocks,     and     parts     of.     23,077; 
Watches,  and  parts  of,  $3,008. 
Coal:   Antracite.   983   tons,   $5,802; 

Bituminous,  8.746  tons,  $40,342. 
Cocoa    and    chocolate,    prepared, 

etc.,       $17,409;       Confectionery. 

$46,552. 

Copper,     and     manufactures     of: 
Plates   and   sheets,    45,988    lbs., 
$17,577;   Wire.   63.287   lbs.,   $22,- 
136;    All    other.    $27,478;    Cork, 
manufactures  of.  $20,218. 
Cotton,  and  manufactures     of: 
Cloth   —   Unbleached.    5.166,779 
yds.,  $369,672:   Bleached.   5.955.- 
989     yds..     $451,687;     Colored- 
Printed.    9.616.677   yds.,   625,082; 
Dyed.  etc..  988.683  yds..  $104,616; 
All   other.    $10,555,662  yds.,   $1,- 
077.961;  Laces  and  embroideries. 
$25,665;   Waste.   27.172   lbs..   $3.- 
156:  Wearing  apparel — Corsets, 
$14,986;    Knit    goods.    $173,988; 
All      other      wearing     apparel. 
$222,571;     Yarn,     $329,094;     All 
other  cotton  goods.  $394,938. 
Dental  goods.   $18,888. 
Chinaware.   $13,093;   Earthen  and 
stone     ware.     $8,929;     Sanitary 
earthenware,  $4,218;  Tiles   (ex- 
cept   drain).    $4,411;    All    other 
ware,   $11,281. 
Electrical  machinery,  appliances, 
and       instruments:       Batteries 
(electric),  $11,774;  Dynamos  or 
generators     (electric),    $16,616; 
Insulated  wire  and  cables.  $42,- 
232;    Interior    wiring    supplies, 
etc..    $8,918;    Lamps — Incandes- 
cent— Carbon     filament.     4.360. 
$766;    Metal    filament     232.939, 
$40,710;  Motors  (electric),  $22,- 
600;        Telegraph    instruments. 
$12,259';      Telephones.      $20,031; 
Transformers     (electric),     $11.- 
210;  All  other.  $120,401. 
Explosives:     Cartridges,     loaded, 
$9,400;    Dynamite.    117.688    lb«.. 
$33,401;  Ounpowder,   52.661  lbs.. 
$17,440;  All  other.  $145,255. 
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Fibers,  vegetable,  and  textile 
grasses,  manufactures  of:  Bags, 
139,473;  Cordage,  $33,437;  Twine, 
binder  and  other,  $120,400;  All 
other,     $15,021. 

Fish:  Dried,  30,431  lbs.,  $2,920; 
Salmon,  canned,  $216,861  lbs., 
$22,575:  Canned  (except  salmon, 
etc.),  $30,461;  Shellfish,  $6,000; 
All    other.    $1,616. 

Flavoring   extracts,    $10,343. 

Fruits  and  nuts:  Apples,  green  or 
ripe,  845  bbl.s..  $3,522;  Raisins, 
and  other  dried  grapes,  27,581 
lbs..  $2,912;  All  other  fruits, 
green,  ripe,  or  dried.  $10,977; 
Fruits,  canned,  $8,040;  Fruits, 
other    preserved.    $1,433;    Nuts, 

$1,919. 

Furniture      of      metal,      43,764; 

Furs  and  fur  skins,  $6,171. 

Glass  and  glassware:  Bottles, 
vials,  etc.  (glass),  $48,961; 
cylinder,  crown,  and  common 
window  glass  (box,  60  sq.  ft), 
10,060,  $51,885;  Plate  glass,  22,- 
993  sq.  ft.,  $12,558;  All  other, 
$120,400. 

Glue.  26.607  lbs.,  $5,238. 

Grease:  Lubricating,  $17,040;  Soap 
stock   and   other,    $2,923;    Hops 
54,905    lbs.,    $10,383;    Household 
and  personal  effects,  $1,963. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of: 
Belting,  hose,  etc..  $16,351; 
Boots  and  shoes,  6,843  pairs, 
$4,120;  Tires — Automobile,  $39,- 
298;  All  other.  $5,782;  All  other 
manufactures    of    rubber.    $42,- 

052 
Ink:    I'rinters'    $12,035;    All   other. 

$11  220. 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for 
scientific    purposes,    $13,706. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures 
of:  Bar  Iron.  1,053,086  lbs.,  $40.- 
771;  Bars  or  rods  of  steel  (In- 
cluding wire  rods),  3,140,359 
lbs.,  $113,468;  Bolts,  nuts,  rivets, 
and  washers,  242.960  lbs..  $17,- 
068;  Builders*  hardware — Licks, 
$38,885;  Hinges  and  other,  $69,- 
041:    Castings,    $5,111. 

Cuttlery— Razors,  $2866;  Table, 
$18,797;    All    other,    $30,073. 

Enamel  ware — Bath  tubs,  175, 
$3,455:  Lavatories  and  sinks. 
$15,978;  All  other.  $154,266; 
Firearms,  $8,087;  Hoop,  band, 
and  scroll  (iron,  etc.).  39,494 
lbs..   $2,479. 

Adding  and  calculating  machines. 
20,  $8,424;  Brewers'  machinery, 
$148;  Cash  registers.  81,  $18,181; 
Blevators  and  elevator  machi- 
nery. $3,706;  Engines,  and  parts 
#f — Qaaollne — Marine.  53.  $4,- 
llf ;  All  other.  IS.  $1,876;  Steam 
— •tatlonary.  11.  $7,384;  All 
•lk«r.   $fSO;   All   •Xhmr  engines. 


70.    $21,655;    Parts    of    engines. 
$71,672.  ^ 

Metal-working  machinery.  $20,- 
859;  Milling,  flour  and  grist, 
$39,665;  Oil-well.  $34,053;  Min- 
.  ing.  all  other,  $22,261;  Printing 
presses,  $20,161;  Pumps  and 
pumping  machinery,  $13,319; 
Refrigerating  machinery,  etc., 
$8,309;  Sewing  machines.  $154.- 
051;  Shoe  machinery,  $912; 
Sugar-mill  machinery.  $34,498; 
Textile       machinery.       $28,968; 

Typesetting  machines,  linotype, 
etc..  $8,405;  Typewriting  ma- 
chines, $107,002;  Sawmill  ma- 
chinery, $5,251;  Wood- working 
machinery,  $4,868;  All  other, 
$272,692. 
Nails  and  spikes — Cut,  46.432  lbs.. 
$1,874;  Railroad  spikes.  573,694 
lbs.,  $20,244;  Wire  nails,  1,185,- 
705  lbs..  $55,585. 
Pipes  and  littings — Cast,  1,665,- 
301  lbs.,  $29,781;  Wrought,  797.- 
456  lbs..  $47,661;  Rails  for  rail- 
ways, of  steel,  3,915  tons,  $154,- 
'  580;  Railway  track  material, 
etc.,  $50,117;  Safes,  776,  29,654; 
Scales  and  balances,  $16,821. 

Galvanized  iron  and  steel  sheets* 
3,757,157  lbs.,  $181,825;  Iron 
sheets  and  plates,  700,009  lbs.« 
$33,507;  Steel  plates.  193.910 
lbs.,  $8.13  ;  Steel  sheets,  141,- 
702  lbs.,  $7,417;  Stoves  and 
ranges,  and  parts  of,  $10,218; 
Structural  iron  and  steel.  1,186 
tons,  $78,596;  Tin  plates,  terne- 
plates,  and  taggers  tin,  338,728 
lbs.,   $20,844. 

Tools — Axes,  34,054,  $22,963;  Ham- 
mers and  hatches.  $7,468;  Saws, 
$13,139;  Shovels  and  spades, 
$7,665;  All  other,  $96,514. 

Wire,  and  manufactures  of — Wire 

—Barbed,  6,231.345  lbs.,  $274,323; 
All  other,  1,380.215  lbs.,  $76,756; 
Manufactures  of  —  Woven-wire 
fencing,  $7,177;  All  other,  $107.- 
781;  All  other  manufactures  of 
wire.   $280,616. 

Jewelry,  $4,882;  Lamps,  etc.  (ex- 
cept electric).  $22,224. 

Lead,  manufactures  of:  Pigs» 
bars,  etc.  (from  domestic  ore), 
29,202  lbs.,  $2,609;  All  other. 
$26,704. 

Leather  and  tanned  skins — Belt- 
ing, $16,316;  Patent,  33,719;  Up- 
per— Calf.  63.868  sq.  ft.,  $22,884; 
Glazed  kid.  666.047  sq.  ft.  $62,- 
936;   All   other  leather.   $34,881. 

Boots  and  shoes — Children's,  10,- 
724  pairs,  $12,888;  Men's,  24.614 
pairs,  $67,688;  Women's.  27.478 
pairs,  $62,496:  Harness  and  sad- 
dles. $6,168:  All  other  l«atb«r 
goods.    $16,848. 

Malt,    38.989   bushels.    $88,004. 
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Meat  products — Beef,  canned,  14,- 
564  lbs:,  $3,165;  Oleomargarine, 
18,799  lbs.,  $3,333;  Tallow,  484,- 
729  lbs.,  $64,663;  Hams  and 
shoulders,  cured,  56,405  lbs., 
$13,183;  Lard,  596,477  lbs.,  $108.- 
841;  Lard  compounds,  and  oth- 
er substitutes,  etc..  $22,873  lbs., 
$4,038;  Sausage,  canned  and 
other,  18,740  lbs..  $4,318;  Stearin, 
from  animal  fats,  205.272  lbs., 
$26,017;  All  other  canned,  $9,- 
303;  All  other  meat  products, 
$7,757. 

Dairy  products  —  Butter,  55.980 
Ib.s..  $19,076;  Cheese.  19.067  lbs., 
$5,315;  Milk — Condensed.  146.- 
173  lbs..  $18,954. 

Motor  boats,  3,  $7,305. 

Musical    instruments,     and     parts 
of:   Pianos— Player  Pianos,   269 
$81,471;   All  other,    1^1.  J40.94o, 
Piano   players,    18.    $t'J2J;    1'^/" 
forated   music  rolls.  $7,342|^  All 

other,  and  parts  of,  ^i2'«^\!:i 
Naval  stores:  Rosin,  11,3(2  bbis^ 
$70,678;  Tar,  turpentine,  and 
pitch.  537  bbls..  $3,130:  Turpen- 
tine, spirits  of.  12,124  galls.. 
$7,304;  Notions.  $8,510;  Nursery 
stock.  3.036;  Oakum,  46.396  lbs.. 

Oilcioth'and  linoleum:  For  floors. 
8.285  Fq.  yds..  $4,043;  All  other. 

Animal     oils     632     Kall<>"»i^»'fiS: 
Mineral,    crude,    etc..     1.500,104. 
Mineral,     refined    or    manufac- 
tured—Oas  and  fuel.  71.515  gal- 
lons, $6,467:  Tllumlnatlng,  348.- 

929  gallons.  M5«0»:  ^^Vji^^^*" 
ing  and  heavy  paraffin.  103, b7^ 
gallon."*.  $38,050;  Naphtha  and 
all  lighter  products  of  distil- 
lation—Gasoline, 280,80o  galls.. 
$81,047:    .^11    other.    2.778    galls.. 

$911. 

Vegetab^'e  oMf — Fixed  or  expres- 
sed— Cotton.«^eed.  39,971  ll>s«  *^-; 
424:  Linseed  or  flaxseed.  35.111 
trallons,  $33,077;  All  other.  $20.- 
077:  Volatile  or  essential  oils. 
$6,656. 

Paints,  plgment.s.  colors  and 
Varnishes:  Dry  colors  $19,128. 
Ready-mixed  paints,  27  304  gal- 
lons. $45,691;  Varnish.  6.855 
gallons.  $7,319;  White  lead.  15.- 
650  lbs..  $1,636;  Zinc,  oxide  of. 
56.211  lbs..  $6,719;  All  other  (in- 
cluding crayons).    $54,106. 

PanAr.  and  manufactures  or: 
Bags.  $$5,600;  Books,  music, 
maos.  etc..  $118,932;  Boxes  and 
cartons.  $11,276;  Paper  board 
(strawboard.       •tc),      $  yjlj. 

Paper  hangings.  l".J»V.^;*?ic 

imtc   oapfrr-^N«w»  print.   t,l07.»96 

}hft..   %\Z6,iM'.    Afi   othtr  orlnt- 

fmg.      l.t«'«.711      1^..      $166.M**. 


Wrapping  paper,  749.764  lbs.. 
$52,606;  Writing  paper  and  en- 
velopes. $78,544;  All  other.  $88,- 
889. 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax,  1.681,- 
693  lbs.,  $130,259;  Pencils  (ex- 
cept slate)  and  pencil  leads. 
$12,038;  I»ens.  fountain  and 
metallic  (except  gold),  $4,237; 
Perfumery,  cosmetics,  etc.,  $37.- 
159. 

Phonographs,  graphophones,  etc., 
556,  $11,936.  Records  and  mate- 
rials  for.    ^9,821. 

Photographic  goods:  Sensitized 
goods.  $14,796;  All  other,  $12,- 
528;  Plated  ware  (except  cut- 
lery   and    jewelry),    $42,965. 

Plumbago  or  graphite,  and  manu- 
factures of,  $5,978;  Refrigerat- 
ors, $660;  Roofing  felt  and 
similar  materials,  $6,314;  Seeds, 
$8,675;  Shoe  findings.  $13,699: 
Silk,    manufactures   of,    $32,613. 

Soap:  Toilet,  $44,875;  All  other. 
287,432    lbs.   $14,413. 

Spices.   $7,021. 

Malt  liquouri  In  bottles,  12,762 
doz.  qt.s..  $16,511;  Spirit.s.  dii5til- 
led— Whisky,  rye.  2,687  pf.  gal- 
lons, $6,230;  All  other.  2,288  pf. 
gallons.  $2,307:  Wines,  44.047 
gallons,  $28,047;  All  other. 
$5,456. 

Stearin,  vegetable.  43.718  lbs.. 
5.573;  Sto.ie.  and  manufactures 
of,  $17,647;  Straw  and  palm 
leaf,  manufactures  of.  $39,358: 
^Tolasses  and  syrup.  51  gallons. 
$21;  Sugar,  refined,  260,217  lbs.. 
$17,595. 

Surgical  appliances  (not  includ- 
ing in-struments),  $29,047;  Tin. 
and  manufactures  of.  $54,071. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 
Unmanufactured  —  Leaf.  45.630 
lbs..  $7,777;  Manufactures  of. 
$3,787;  Toys,  $20,169;  Trunks, 
valises,  and  traveling  bags.  $9.- 
289;  Type.  $10,189;  Typewriter 
ribbons,  $4,373;  Umbrellas  and 
parasols.  7,157. 

Vegetables:  Beans  and  dried  peas. 

1.119  bushels.  $5  776;  Onions. 
1.509  bushels.  $3,279;  Pickles 
and  sauces.  $6,177;  Potatoes 
(except  sweet  potatoes),  11.524 
bushels.  $17,662;  Canned.  $10.- 
708;    All    other.    $2,553. 

Wax,  and  manufactures  of.  $9,188. 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 
Lumber — Boards — Pine — White. 
191  M.  ft..  $7,824;  Yelled  pitch. 
640  M.  ft..  $15,960;  All  other 
lumber.  76  M.  ft..  $8,882;  All 
other  wood,  $18,961. 
Doors,  sash  and  blinds.  |6,7t0: 
Furniture,  $84,188:  Trimmings, 
moldings,  etc..  $6,679;  Woodsn- 
wars.    $1,746;    All    other    weei' 
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manufactures,  $43,329.  ore,    33.228    lbs.,    |4,763;    Plates 

Wool,     and      manufactures       of:  and  sheets,    44,183   lbs..    $9,076; 

Wearing    apparel,    $53,315;    All  All  other,  7,748. 

other,    308.128.  All   other  articles,    $44,996. 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of:  Smelt-  TOTAL 

ed  In  pi^TS,  etc.,  from  domestic  Domestic  exports,     $14,667,256 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Colombia  was 
recently  organized  in  Barranquilla  with  i8  charter  mem- 
bers. The  officers  of  the  organization  are  Isaac  A.  Man- 
ning, former  United  States  consul,  president,  with  head- 
quarters at  Barranquilla;  K.  C.  Parrish,  vice-president  in 
Cartagena;  and  Wm.  A.  Troat,  vice-president,  in  Santa 
Marta.  The  objects  of  the  chamber  are  not  only  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  trade  between  Colombia  and  the 
United  States,  but  are  also  to  smooth  over  and  settle  dif- 
ficulties as  may  arise  in  the  transaction  of  business  between 
importers  and  exporters  of  the  nations  referred  to. 

A  law  has  been  enacted  by  Congress  allowing  a  40 
per  cent,  discount  on  import  duties  of  foreign  merchandise 
entering  Colombia  through  the  customhouse  at  Tumaco. 

The  National  Congress  passed  a  law  determining  the 
manner  in  which  the  .Government  shall  exploit  the  national 
maritime  salt  deposits  in  the  Atlantic  coast  section,  and 
fixed  the  price  of  salt  to  be  sold  at  Barranquilla,  Canta- 
gena,  and  Santa  Marta.  The  national  salt  mines  at  La 
Goajura  are  to  continue  operation  under  the  present  system, 
as  also  those  belonging  to  private  persons. 

CUSTOM  TARIFF  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  custom  tariff  in  Colombia  as  in  all  countries  deriv- 
ing a  large  portion  of  their  revenue- from  the  foreign  trade, 
are  subject  to  continuous  changes  made  necessary  by  the 
adjustment  of  the  national  finance  to  the  conditions  created 
by  the  war.  The  Colombian  tariff  has  the  peculiarity  of 
establishing  different  duties  for  certain  articles  according  to 
the  port  through  which  they  are  introduced.  This  is  be- 
cause Colombia  has  coasts  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
which  are  economically  independent. 

All  import  duties  are  on  the  basis  of  weight  in  kilos, 
even  liquids  pay  on  this  basis.  Merchandise  not  specified 
in  the  tariff  pays  aj  the  rate  of  70  cents,  Colombian  money, 
per  kilo. 

The  list  of  articles  admitted  free  of  duty  includes,  be- 
sides goods  impoVted  for  the  government:  Live  animals, 
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trees,  coal,  cement,  rails  and  other  railroad  material,  statues, 
fountains  a^d  altars  made  of  bronze;  railroad  and  marine 
engines;  construction  lumber,  gold  and  silver  coins,  uncut 
gems,  bricks  and  tiles,  printing  paper  and  natural  products 
from  Peru,  Ecuador,  Venezuela  or  any  other  country  bound 
by  a  reciprocity  agreement. 

Shipments  to  Colombia  require  five  consular  invoices, 
written  in  Spanish.  One  copy  is  to  be  given  to  the  steam- 
ship company,  and  four  to  the  Colombian  consul  the  day 
before  the  ship  sails.  The  consul  returns  to  the  shipper 
one  copy  duly  certified  and  signed.  Three  copies  are 
transmitted  by  the  consul  to  the  Colombian  customs  of- 
ficials. Each  incoice  must  contain  the  name  of  shipper, 
name  of  vessel,  names  of  consignee  and  owner  of  the 
goods,  marks  and  number  of  each  package,  contents  of 
each,  net  and  gross  weights,  value  per  package,  and  the 
total  f.  o.  b.  value  of  the  shipment.  In  a  separate  line,  the 
total  amount  of  freight,  insurance,  and  commission  (if 
any)  to  the  port  of  entry.  A  separate  invoice  must  be 
made  for  each  mark,  even  if  different  marks  represent  the 
same  consignee. 

Parcel-post  shipments  do  not  require  certified  invoices, 
but  they  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  5  per  cent,  of  the 
declared  value.  Merchandise  for  the  interior  must  be 
consigned  to  an  agent  at  the  port  of  entry.  Shipments  must 
not  be  consigned  *'to  order". 

Bills  of  lading  must  give  the  name  of  the  shipper,  name 
of  consignee  at  the  port  of  entry,  name  of  steamer,  number 
of  each  package,  number  of  packages  of  different  minds, 
gross  weight  in  kilos,  and  total  value  of  shipment.  Five 
copies  of  the  bill  of  lading,  together  with  one  copy  of  the 
consular  invoice,  must  be  presented  to  the  steamship  com- 
pany the  day  before  sailing.  Two  or  more  copies  are  re- 
turned by  the  steamship  company,  with  the  amount  of 
freight  written  on  them,  and  duly  signed.  One  of  the 
signed  copies  is  mailed  to  the  consignee  with  the  certified 
copy  of  the  invoice. 

Each  package  should  be  marked  and  numbered  dis- 
tinctly, and  it  is  advisable  to  mark  the  weight  on  each 
package,  although  this  it  not  required  by  law.  For  the 
package,  although  this  is  not  required  by  law.  Consular 
fees  for  certiying  consular  invoices  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
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3%  of  total  value  of  invoice.  Consular  blanks  are  sold  at 
lo  cents  per  set  of  five. 

The  following  articles  are  exempt  of  consular  fee:  Gold, 
silver,  coined  or  in  bars,  not  inferior  to  0.900 ;  articles  ordered 
officially  by  the  national  government  or  that  of  the  depart- 
ments; articles  of  personal  use  for  foreign  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives, only  when  the  nations  they  represent  grant 
equal  exemption  to  Colombian  diplomats;  plants,  live 
animlas,  agricultural  seeds,  serum  and  medicinal  vaccine. 

Colombia  has  consulates  in  the  following  cities  of  the 
United  States:  Baltimore  Ma.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago, 
111. ;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Mobile,  Ala. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Philedelphia,  Pa. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  Son  Juan,  P.  R. ;  St.  Thomas,  W.  L 

FINANCES. 

As  a  general  rule,  Colombia  has  a  yearly  deficit,  her 
national  expenditures  being  normally  in  excess  of  her 
revenues,  as  shown  in  the  follpwing  table : 


Year 


ReTenne 


Kxpeadltare 


1911-12 

11.681.589 

11.882.900 

1912-13 

13,217,769 

14.205,366 

1913-14 

17.385.922 

15.531.642 

1914-15 

13.649.582 

14,771.575 

1916-16 

12.054.914 

12.824.935 

1916-17 

14.860.000 

17,115.265 

1917-18 

14,885.000 

16,369,965 

A  congressional  decree  issued  on  July  22,  1916,  changed 
the  fiscal  year  as  from  January  first  to  March  fir^t.  / 

The  estimated  budget  for  the  year  ending  February 
28,  1919,  is  as  follows: 


Revenue 

Gold  pe«oii 

F;alt  tax 

$1,300,000 

Railways 

39.000 

Telegraphs 

560,000 

Customs 

11,000.000 

Consular  dues 

825.000 

Stamps 

1.000.000 

Sucession   duties 

160.000 

Total 

17,560.000 

Expenditure 


Gold  pesoM 


Ministry  of  Interior  6,305.049 

Ministry  of  Porelgrn  Af- 
fairs 356.850 

Ministry  of  Finance  1.169.664 

Ministry  of  War  2.318.806 

Ministry    of    Public    In- 

struction  1.224.660 

Debt   Servlre  3.896.463 

Public   works  1,529,281 

Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce 310.403 


Total 


17.106.061 
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The  treasury  department  issued  a  decree  providing  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  1918-19  budget,  the  net  receipts  hav- 
ing been  estimated  at  $17,811,000  gold  and  the  expenditures 
at  $17,548,746  gold.  The  net  amount  of  the  special  credit 
budget  for  the  issue  of  bonds  of  the  public  debt  was  fixed 
at  $1,635,000  gold. 

The  finances  of  the  different  Departments  are  managed 
by  the  local  authorities. 

An  exact  idea  of  the  situation  of  Colombian  finances 
will  be  obtained  from  the  following  fragments  of  the  last 
presidential  message  sent  to  Congress  by  former  President 
Dr.  Jose  Vicente  Concha,  just  before  his  presidential  term 
expired  j 

"In  the  message  sent  to  Congress",  the  President  said, 
*'in  the  ordinary  session  last  year,  the  comparatively  favor- 
able condition  of  the  national  treasury  at  the  closing  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  stated;  but  the  fact  was  noted  that 
later  on,  a  reduction  occurred  in  the  national  revenue, 
caused  by  a  decrease  in  the  custom  house  products,  which 
influences  also  other  sources  of  revenue  and  was  liable  to 
embarras  the  government,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
avoid  such  situation  by  the  adoption  of  legislation,  which 
only  Congress  has  the  power  to  pass." 

"As  it  was  seen  that  the  deduction  in  the  revenue  was 
more  marked  in  the  following  month,  a  new  message  was 
sent  to  Congress,  on  August  21,  giving  the  data  of  the 
revenues,  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  deficit,  unless 
the  situation  was  changed.  Later  on,  in  a  message  dated 
Oct.  2,  the  same  remarks  were  repeated  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  plans  under  consideration  at  that  time  were  not 
sufficient  to  meet  with  the  situation.  Finally,  in  a  mes- 
sage dated  Nov.  9,  the  previous  statements  were  insisted 
upon,  and  summing  up  the  previous  messages  and  con- 
ferences, a  new  request  was  made  to  find  the  means  to 
prevent  the  approaching  crisis." 

"Congress,  at  the  close  of  its  session,  passed  law  No. 
51,  dated  Sept.  17,  giving  the  government  the  authority  to 
reduce  the  number  of  employes  and  their  salaries,  exclud- 
ing those  of  members  of  Congress,  Justices  and  Judges, 
and  some  others;  to  reduce  or  suspend  some  pensions  and 
charities ;  to  reduce  expenses  for  public  works,  except  those 
for  roads  as  provided  by  law ;  to  reduce  the  army,  only  to 
5.000  men ;  that  is  to  say,  to  its  old  standing  force.     The 
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same  law  provided  that  the  Department  should  pay  for 
their  own  schools  and  prisons." 

"As  it  had  been  foreseen,  this  legislation  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  suppress  the  deficit  as  estimated  for  the  last  fiscal 
year.  It  only  reduced,  with  the  assistance  of  the  new 
taxes,  to  $2,000,000  the  debt  of  the  treasury,  taking  into 
account  the  cash  on  hand  in  London,  instead  of  $2,725,553 
as  estimated  in  the  message  of  Nov.  9." 

According  to  the  same  document,  the  government,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  Treasury,  requested  the  authorities  of 
the  Departments,  to  take  over  again  some  of  the  expenses 
which  the  national  government  had  assumed  some  time 
before  in  order  to  assist  them,  but  only  a  small  number  of 
Departments  heeded  the  request. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  national  government 
decided  to  obtain  a  loan,  for  which  it  had  ample  authority, 
and  issued  a  decree  dated  Jan.  28th,  1918,  calling  for  bids 
for  a  credit.  The  managers  of  the  banks  declared  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  a  loan  either  in  the  country  or  abroad, 
on  account  of  the  unsettled  financial  condition,  the  fact 
that  Colombia  has  still  a  paper  money  greatly  depreciated, 
and  the  fact  that  the  government  had  a  normal  deficit 
in  its  finances.  The  message  states  that  the  government 
received  propositions  for  a  foreign  loan  but  under  terms 
which  were  not  considered  acceptable.  It  adds  that  on 
account  of  the  market  conditions,  it  was  impossible  to  have 
favorable  bids  on  the  production  of  emeralds,  of  which  the 
government  has  a  monopoly. 

According  to  the  same  document,  the  financial  condi- 
tions of  some  of  the  Departments  of  Colombia,  such  as 
Antioquia,  Caldas,  and  Cauca,  is  much  better,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  undertake  improvements  in  their  public 
services  and  works. 

The  economic  situation  of  the  country,  as  reviewed  in 
the  same  message,  is  much  more  favorable  than  the  financial 
situation,  owing  to  the  long  period  of  peace  that  Colombia 
has  enjoyed  and  the  increase  in  the  commercial  activity. 

The  government  has  been  authorized  to  contract  a  loan 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  gold  by  an  issue  of  bonds  payable 
to  bearer  and  redeemable  in  10  years,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  and  guaranteed  by  60  per  cent,  of  the 
net  profits  of  the  land  salt  mines  of  the  nation.  The  gov- 
ernment has  been  unable  to  place  this  loan. 
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According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Department  of  Cundinamarca,  the  debt  of  that  department 
on  January  ist,  191 7,  amounted  to  $307785  and  on  January 
ist,  1918  to  $135,378. 

The  foreign  debt  in  January  1918,  was  as  follows : 

ConsoHdated   External   Debt  of   1896  2,687.800 

Less  Redeemed  692,300 


1,995.500 


Five  per  cent.  Qovernment  Bonds  of  1916  specially 

secured  on  the  Bosrotft  Sabana  Railway  300,000 

Less    Redeemed  21,120 


Six  per  cent.  External  Gk>Id  Loan  of  1911  300.000 

Less  Redeemed  17.060 


Six  per  cent.  External  Debt  of  J913. 

Amount  authorised,    1.600.000 — 

Issued  to  December,  1917  1.225.747 

Less   Redeemed  60,950 


278.880 


282.940 


1.164.997 


Total  outstanding:  3.722.317 

There  are  also  debts  of  275,000  and  80,000  due  to 
Messrs.  Perier  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  and  the  Northern  Railway 
Co.,  and  the  Government  has  guaranteed  192,000  5>4  per 
cent  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Great  Northern  Central  Rail- 
way. 

Under  the  arrangement  of  1905,  the  unpaid  Coupons 
on  the  1898  Bonds,  amounting  to  351,000,  were  exchanged 
for  non-interest  bearing  Certificates.  On  this  amount  70 
per  cent,  has  been  paid  off,  and  payment  of  the  remaining 
30  per  cent,  is  contingent  upon  Colombia  receiving  com- 
pensation in  respect  of  her  claims  against  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  secession  of  Panama. 

The  Sinking  Fund  was  not  applied  in  1917. 

The  Sinking  Fund,  which  was  partially  suspended  bet- 
ween July,  191 5,  and  June,  1916,  was  resumed  in  full  in 
July,  1916.  In  the  case  of  the  July,  1917,  and  January, 
1918  amortisations,  the  full  amount  of  Sinking  Fund  has 
been  duly  remitted  by  the  Colombian  Government,  but 
owing  to  difficulties  caused  by  the  War,  its  application  has 
not  yet  been  completed. 
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Public  Internal  Debt. 

This  is  classified,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Treasury,  under  two  heads,  viz:  Internal  Consolid- 
ated Debt,  and  Internal  Floating  Debt. 

The  first  of  these  is  represented  by  the  Perpetual  An- 
nual Subvention  payable  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities 
in  Colombia  under  the  terms  of  a  Concordat  with  the  See 
of  Rome.  The  amount  paid  during  the  twelve  months  end- 
mg  the  31st  of  December,  1916,  under  this  head  was 
$200,163  gold. 

The  constitution  of  the  Internal  Floating  Debt  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1917,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

INTBRIVAL   FLOATING   DEBT. 


.^jnomat 

Redeemed 

OntstaBdlBK 

Isaned 

Feb.  1817 

f  Gold 

f  Gold 

9  Gold 

127.500 

106.000 

22.500 

474,760 
1,022.351 

2,768.260 

474.750 
1.022.351 

744.691 

2,023.669 

2,500.000 

1,846,000 

654,000 

662.000 

652.000 

827.010 

766,353 

60,657 

2.860.409 

2,852.950 

7.459 

138,684 

127,927 

10.757 

53,970 

53,525 

445 

776,914 

727,034 

49.880 

458,222 

457,664 

558 

3.1)     162,211 

150,756 

11.466 

3,541,134 

2,924,251 

616.888 

2.382.339 

2.175.667 

206.672 

118,745,754 

14,428,919 

4.316.835 

Cambao  Highway   Bonds 
Amaga  Railway   Drafts 
Antloqula 

Cauca  Railway  Drafs  (for 
construction) 

Cauca  Railway  Drafts   (special 
seriOB) 

Tolima   Railway  Drafts    (new 
Issue) 

Treasury  Bills   (new  issue) 

Foreigners*  Certificates   (new 
issue) 

Colombian  Bonds 

Certificates  of  War  of  1895 

Certificates  for  Military  Com- 
pensation 

Certificates  for  Bounties  on 
Exports  (1907) 

Certificates  for  Bounties  (Specii 

Certificates  of  War  of  1899 

Treasury  Certificates 

Totals 

The  municipal  treasurer  of  Bogota  reports  that  $261,- 
00  worth  of  municipal  bonds  and  other  obligations  had 
been  issued  by  the  municipality  up  to  the  end  of  1918. 

BANKING. 

There  are  24  banks  in  the  Republic.  On  December  21, 
191 5,  their  joint  capital  amounted  to  about  8,605,277  pesos 

gold. 

The  following  are  the  most  important : 
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Banco  Central.  Bofirotl.  Capital,  paid  up.  $2,300,000.  Reserve 
fund*   11.353,985. 

Banco   de   Colombia.      Bog:ot&.      Capital.    $780,000. 

Banco  Hipotecario  de  Colombia.  Capital,  paid  up,  $500,000. 
Reserve   fund,   $27,600. 

Banco  Comercial  de  Barranquilla,  Barranlailla,  Colombio,  S.  A. 
Established  in  1904.  Paid-up  capital,  $313,700.00.  Reserve  fund. 
June  30.   1917,   $91,700.00. 

/ 

The  All  American  Banking  Corporation,  the  Mercantile 
American  Bank  of  Colombia,  and  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  are  to  establish  branches  in  Cartagena. 

An  executive  decree  authorizes  banks  having  authority 
to  issue  mortgage  bonds  to  place  same  in  circulation  pro- 
vided all  the  laws  of  the  Republic  concerning  their  issue, 
amortisation,  or  conversion  have  been  complied  with. 

The  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas  has  sent  a  rep- 
resentative to  Bogota  to  open  the  main  office  of  the  Mer- 
•cantile  Bank  of  Colombia. 

MONEY. 

The  monetary  unit,  under  the  law  of  June  I2th,  1917, 
is  a  gold  dollar,  called  a  peso,  equivalent  of  approximately 
•$0.96,  weighing  1.5976  grams  and  is  0.91676  fine.  The  sub- 
sidiary coins  are  silver  and  nickel ;  the  former  being  0.900 
fine,  and  50,  20,  and  10  centavos  in  denomination ;  the  latter 
are  i,  2  and  5  centavos.  The  paper  peso  is  the  ordinary 
means  of  exchange,  convertible  at  and  representing  the 
above  gold  peso.  .  The  Colombian  paper  peso  has  risen  in 
value,  and  in  Oct..  1918,  it  was  quoted  at  a  premium  of  about 
7  per  cent,  over  the  American  dollar. 

Gold  coins  are:  the  doble  condor,  worth  20  pesos;  the 
condor,  10  pesos ;  medio  condor,  5  pesos,  and  the  cuarto  de 
condor,  2%  pesos.  Only  the  two  last  named  have  been 
coined  so  far. 

The  date  fixed  for  the  exchange  of  national  silver  coin 
■minted  before  1911  and  foreign  silver  coin  circulating  in 
the  Republic  has  been  extended  to  December  31,  1918. 

The  paper  money  in  circulation  is  of  the  denominations, 
T,  2'  5,  and  10  pesos. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  construction  of  extended  railroad  lines  in  Colombia 
is  a  very  expensive  and  difficult  undertaking  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  geographical  features.    The  chain  of  the  Andes 
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divides  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country  into  three 
district  ranges,  the  middle  one  of  which  ceases  some  150 
miles  (242  kilometers)  from  the  northern  coast,  thus  permit- 
ing  the  Cauca  River,  which  rises  between  the  central  and 
western  range,  to  unite  with  the  Magdalena  some  distance 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  To  reach  Bogota 
from  the  west  coast,  which  would  be  by  far  the  shortest 
route  from  the  ocean,  a  railroad  would  have  to  traverse  not 
only  the  western  and  central  ranges,  but  mount  to  the 
plateaus  of  the  third  range,  on  which  the  capital  is 
situated.  / 

The  only  available  outlet  from  Bogota  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  Magdalena  River  which 
is  impassable  at  several  points  on  account  of  rapids  and  has 
a  bar  at  its  mouth  which  impedes  navigation.  Barranquilla, 
at  which  point  the  river  journey  to  the  capital  begins,  is 
about  15  miles  (24  kilometers)  by  rail  from  the  seaport  of 
Puerto  Colombia.  The  traveler  can  also  make  the  trip  by  rail 
from  Cartagena  to  Calamar,  65  miles  (105  kilometers)  tak- 
ing the  steamer  at  the  latter  point.  A  jpurney  by  water 
is  then  made  to  La  Dorada,  where  a  change  is  made  to 
the  railroad,  and  a  second  river  trip  commenced  at  Puerto 
Beltran,  and  the  final  stage  of  the  journey  made  by  rail 
from  Girardot  to  Bogota,  the  total  time  consumed  being 
abouj  seven  days. 

As  yet  there  is  no  continuous  railroad  system  within 
the  Republic,  but  there  are  many  short  lines  at  present 
engaged  chiefly  in  local  traffic,  which,  when  their  plans  are 
fully  carried  out,  will  connect  the  coast  on  both  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  sides  with  the  centers  of  production.  At 
some  future  date,  those  lines  which  tap  the  valleys  on  the 
Atrato  and  Cauca  Rivers  will  probably  form  a  part  of  the 
proposed  Pan-American  railway  system. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Republic  there  are  two 
short  lines,  but  the  interests  of  most  of  the  lines  now  in 
operations  are  boimd  up  with  those  of  the  capital,  the 
whole  eastern  territory  from  Bogota  to  the  Venezuela  ^nd 
Ecuador  boundaries  having  no  rail  connection  with  the 
more  settled  sections  of  the  country. 

RAILROADS. 

At  the  close  of  191 7  there  were  15  Railways  in  opera- 
tion in  Colombia,  their  total  length  aggregating  742  miles. 
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These  railways  transported  during  the  year  mentioned, 
4,728,135  passengers  and  955,933  metric  tons  of  freight.  The 
total  gross  receipts  of  the  business  transacted  were  $5,181,- 
845,  and  the  total  cost  of  operation  was  $3,281,621. 

The  principal  railway  companies  are : 

Barranquilla  Railway  and  Pier  Co.,  Registered  in  Lon- 
don in  1898.  Capital,  $1,250,000.    Mileage,  18. 

As  already  stated,  the  lines  ifrom  Barranquilla  and 
Cartagena,  run  from  north  coast  and  connect  with  the 
steamer  routes  on  the  Magdalena  River. 

Santa  Marta  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London 
in  1887.  Authorized  capital,  $3,060,000;  issued,  $1,745,850. 
Mileage,  99. 

The  Santa  Marta  road  also  starts  on  the  north  coast  and 
runs  to  the  town  of  Fundacion,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  the  outlet  for  a  large  banand  district,  and 
the  railroad  company  has  contracted  for  extensions  into 
new  territory,  which  are  expected  to  increase  materially  the 
output  of  that  fruit.  All  the  year  round  the  bay  of  Santa 
Marta  offers  a  safe  anchorage,  and  there  is  a  wharf  with 
accommodations  for  large  steamers  and  a  depth  water  of 

30  feet. 

Great  Northern  Central  Railway  of  Colombia,  Ltd. 
Registered  in  London  in  1907.  Capital,  $2,500,000.  Con- 
cession, about  312  miles. 

The  Great  Northern  Central  line  starts  from  Puerto 
Wilches,  OH  the  Magdalena,  and  is  under  construction  to- 
ward Bucaramanga,  with  the  ultimate  expectation  of  be- 
ing built  to  the  capital. 

Dorada  Extension  Railway,  Ltd.  Registered  in  Lon- 
don in  1905.     Capital,  $1,750,000.     Mileage,  71. 

The  Dorada  railway  was  constructed  in  order  to  af- 
ford a  means  of  easy  transportation  around  the  rapids  of 
the  Magdalena,  which  here  make  navigation  impossible. 
The  line  extends  from  La  Dorada  through  to  Honda  to 
Ambalena,  but  passengers  leave  the  train  to  take  the 
steampr  route  to  Puerto  Beltran. 

Colombian  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in 
London  in  1898.    Capital,  $1,500,060.    Mileage,  30. 

Two  Colombian  Northern  and  Southern  Railway  run 
from  B6gota  through  the  extensive  Savanas,  the  former 
to  the  north  and  the  latter  terminating  in  the  town  of 
Sibate,  toward  the  southwest.     The  Colombian  Northern 
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is  now  in  operation  to  Nemocon  and  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue on  to  Chiquinquira,  66  miles  (io6  kilometers)  farther^ 
where  it  will  meet  the  Puerto  Wilches  line  to  be  extended 
from  Bucaramanga.  If  the  plans  for  this  route  are  carried 
out,  these  two  roads  will  form  a  great  trunk  line  from 
Bogota  to  the  Magdalena,  which  will  not  only  shorten 
the  distance  and  the  time  consumed  in  the  journey  to  the 
coast,  but  will  open  up  a  vast  extent  of  territory  now  but 
little  developed. 

Cucuta  Railway  Co.  (Compaiiia  del  Ferro-Carril  de 
Cucuta).  Incorporated  in  1865.  Capital,  $1,800,000.  Con- 
cession, 35  miles  and  247,100  acres  waste  land. 

Pacific  Railway  of  Colombia  (Compaiiia  del  Ferrocarril 
del  Pacifico).  Incorporated  in  1908.  Capital,  $1,400,000. 
Mileage  under  construction,  362. 

The  Cucuta  Railway  is  a  short  line  connecting  the 
city  of  that  name  with  the  port  of  Villamizar,  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Zulia  River,  with  an  extension  to 
Tachira  on  the  Venezuelan  frontier.  The  Pacific  Railway, 
from  Buenaventura  on  the  west  coast,  runs  to  the  prosper- 
ous city  of  Call  and  thence  through  the  Cauca  Valley.  Call 
was  connected  with  the  Cauca  River  in  1910,  by  a  short 
steam  tramway.  The  Pacific  line  is  expected  to  follow 
the  Valley  of  the  Cauca  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
will  furnish  an  outlet  to  the  sea  for  the  increasing  com- 
merce of  that  district.  With  the  completion  of  this  line,, 
and  the  railroad  connecting  the  Cauca  with  the  cities  of 
Amaga  and  Medellin,  also  that  between  Medellin  and 
Puerto  Berrio  on  the  Magdalena,  the  products  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Republic  will  be  much  more  easily  and  quickly 
transported  to  foreign  markets  than  at  the  present,  so  that 
the  commerce  of  the  country  should  receive  an  impetus 
it  has  never  known  before. 

Bogota-Sabana  Railway.  Five  per  cent,  mortgage  bonds ; 
government  guaranty. 

Colombia  Railways  and  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.     Capital, 

$3,750,000. 

Colombian  Central  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  m 
London  in  1905.    Concession,  66  miles.    Capital,  $1,500,000. 

Colombian  National  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in 
London  in  1899.  Concession,  8-  miles,  and  123,000  acres  of 
land.     Capital,  $4,500,000. 

The  Girardot  Railway  starts  at  the  Magdalena  and  joins 
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the  Sabana  line  at  Facatativa,  the  latter  line  running  direct 
to  Bogota,  and  thus  completing  the  line  of  communication 
between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 
These  two  lines  are,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Colombia,  for  previous  to  their  completion  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  a  long  trip  by  muleback  over  the  mountains 
to  the  river.  The  Tolima  Railway  is  a  short  line  running 
from  the  Magdalena  at  Girardot  \o  the  town  of  Chicoral, 
and  it  is  planned  to  extend  it  to  Ibague,  the  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Tolima. 

An  aerial  cable  between  Subia  and  a  point  on  the  line 
of  the  Girardot  Railway  between  Juntas  de  Apulo  and 
Virginia  is  about  to  be  constructed. 

The  Antioquia  Railway  will  soon  complete  the  con- 
struction of  a  fine  cement  building  at  Puerto  Berrio  to  be 
equipped  and  used  as  a  modern  high-grade  hotel  under  the 
name  of  "Hotel  Magdalena." 

A  joint-stock  company  has  been  organized  in  Bogota  by 
Colombian  capitalists  with  the  object  of  constructing  an 
electric  railway  from  the  national  capital  to  La  Union,  a 
village  about  30  miles  east  of  Bogota,  at  the  junction  of  the 
White  and  Black  Rivers.     The  capital  of  the  company  is 

$300,000  gold,  divided  into  $5.00  shares. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works,  with  the  object 
of  encouraging  exports  of  coal  through  the  Pacific  coast 
customhouses,  induced  the  Cali  to  Buenaventura  Railway 
to  reduce  its  freight  rate  to  i  centavo  per  kilometer  per  ton 
from  any  of  the  stations  on  its  line.  This  reduction  re- 
mained effective  until  the  end  of  May,  1918. 

A  contract  made  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
with  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Magdalena, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  latter  cedes  to  the  nation 
the  preferential  right  to  buy  the  Santa  Marta  Railway, 
has  been  definitely  approved. 

The  legislature  of  the  Department  of  Santander  has 
ordered  the  gross  receipts  belonging  to  that  Department 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  newly  discovered  petroleum 
deposits  to  be  expended  in  the  continuation  of  the  Puerto 
Wilches  Railway. 

The  legislature  of  Antioquia  has  approved  a  project  for 
the  opening  of  a  tunnel  in  La  Quiebra  Pass,  on  the  line  of 
the  Antioquia  Railway. 
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ROADS  AND  WATERWAYS. 

The  most  important  of  Colombia's  fine  system  of  water- 
ways is  the  Magdalena,  navigable  by  vessels  by  consider- 
able draft  for  a  distance  of  over  600  miles  (966  kilometers) 
and  by  smaller  craft  300  miles  (483  kilometers)  farther. 
The  Atrato  is  navigable  for  200  miles  (322  kilometers)  in- 
land and  the  Sinu  for  "loo  miles  (177  kilometers.)  The 
Cauca,  the  Zulia,  the  Cesar,  the  Nechi,  the  Lebrija,  the 
Sogamoso,  and  some  of  the  smaller  tributaries  are  also 
navigable  for  various  distances. 

The  steamboats  which  plied  on  the  Cauca  River  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  1917  transported  4,761  passengers 
and  3,004,838  kilos  of  freight. 

The  northwestern  Highway,  which  traverses  one  of  the 
richest  zones  of  the  Department  of  Boyaca,  is  almost  com- 
pleted. This  highway  opens  to  easy  communication  some 
of  the  richest  agricultural  and  mining  sections  of  the 
Republic. 

The  first  series  of  12  outobuses  containing  12  seats  each 
initiated  a  permanent  automobile  passenger  service  last 
December,  between  Bogota,  Tanja,  and  other  towns  on  the 
Boyaca  Highway. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  843  post  offices  in  the  Republic,  and  in  the 
internal  service  in  191 5  there  were  3,417,564  letters  and 
post-cards  transmitted,  and  2,389,786  packages  of  printed 
matter,  samples,  and  business  papers.  The  postal  facilities 
between  Barranquilla  and  foreign  countries  are  stated  to 
be  excellent. 

In  July,  191 5,  there  were  625  telegraph  offices,  with 
20,000  kilometers  (12,000  miles)  of  Government  lines  in 
operation.  In  191 5,  2,875,306  telegrams  were  despatched 
and  -6,825  cablegrams  sent.  Contracts  have  been  concluded 
for  establishing  wireless  stations  at  Bogota,  Buenaventura, 
Medellin,  Santa  Marta,  the  island  of  San  Andres,  and  Car- 
tagena, for  communication  with  the  West  Indies,  Panama, 
and  Venezuela,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  wireless  sta- 
tions at  Arauca,  Bucaran^anga,  Cali,  Cucuta,  Manizales, 
Orocue,  Rioacha,  Tamalameqiie  or  El  Banco,  and  Tumaco. 
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SHIPPING. 

There  is  steamer  service  maintained  on  both  the  At- 
lantic and' Pacific  sides.  To  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific, 
local  steamers  of  all  lines  running  south  from  Panama  make 
regular  passage,  the  distance  being  355  miles  (571  kilo- 
meters) ;  express  steamers,  however,  do  not  stop  at  Colom- 
bian ports.  Cartagena  and  Barranquilla  (in  reality  this  is 
Savanilla,  for  Barranquilla  is  rather  the  city,  on  the  river), 
are  regular  ports  of  call  for  steamers  between  Colon  and 
European  ports,  on  such  lines  as  the  Royal  Mail,  the 
Compagnie  Generale  Trasatlantique,  the  Veloce,  and  the 
Spanish  Compania  Transatlantica.  Santa  Marta,  farther 
to  the  east,  is  now  in  direct  connection  with  New  York  by 
steamers  of  the  United  Fruit  Company. 

With  the  object  of  increasing  the  Merchant  Marine  of 
Colombia  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  provid- 
ing for  the  incorporation,  of  a  National  Steamship  Co.,  to 
build  a  shipyard  and  floating  docks  at  Cartagena  and  to 
establish  steamship  lines  between  that  place  and  New  York, 
touching  at  West  Indian  ports,  a  line  between  Cartagena 
and  Esmeraldas,  Ecuador,  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
principal  intermediate  ports,  and  a  line  from  Cartagena  to 
Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  with  stops  at  important  ports. 

The  legislature  of  the  Department  of  Valle  has  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  construct  the  Bue- 
naventura wharf  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  bases  of  a  contract  for  the  establishment  and  ex- 
ploitation of  a  modem  municipal  slaughterhouse  in  Bogota 
with  a  daily  capacity  for  slaughtering  150  head  of  cattle 
and  400  head  of  sheep  and  hogs  have  been  submitted  to 
the  municipal  council.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  contract 
is  that  when  the  new  slaughterhouse  is  opened  for  service, 
and  while  same  is  under  private  control  a  charge  of  $2 
gold  per  head,  of  cattle,  and  50c  gold  per  head  of  sheep  and 
swine  shall  be  collected  and  the  proceeds  divided  between 
the  concessionaires  and  the  municipality,  the  former  to 
receive  three-fourths  and  the  latter  one-fourth  of  the 
amount. 

A  bridge  over  the  Cauca  River  at  Bolombolo,  a  structure 
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of  I20  meters  long  and  erected  at  a  cost. of  $50,000  gold, 
and  of  an  8-kilometer  section  of  the  Antioquia  Railway  bet- 
ween Porcecito  and  Santiago  has  been  opened  to  traffic. 

A  committee  of  engineers  have  been  appointed  to  study 
the  survey  of  an  automobile  road  which  connecting  with 
Paseo  Bolivar  in  Bogota,  will  extend  to  the  historic  sanc- 
tuary of  Guadalupe  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  of  the 
same  name  which  overlooks  the  sky. 


COSTA  RICA. 


The  area  of  Costa  Rica  is  estimated  at  23,000  square 
miles,  or  a  little  less  than  that  of  West  Virginia.  The 
population,  according  to  the  estimate  for  December,  191 5, 
was  430,701  made  up  as  follows: 


Province  Population  FrovlBce  Popnlatloi 

San    J086  131.382  Punta  Arenas                        22,203 

Alajuela  101.783  Limon                                       23.756 

Herdela  46,162  . 

CartasTO  64,669  Total                                430,701 

Crii&nacaste  40.806 


About  two  thirds  of  Costa  Rica,  including  all  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  is  mountainous  and  hilly,  with  variations  of 
temperature  according  to  altitude.  The  land  lies  low  and 
temperatures  are  higher  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  there  is 
a  heavy  growth  of  forests.  The  principal  port  is  Limon 
on  the  Atlantic  side. 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  is  governed  under  a  Con- 
stitution promulgated  on  December  7,  1871.  The  Legislative 
Power  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  of  Representatives  called  the 
Constitutional  Congress,  which  is  made  up  of  43  deputies, 
one  representative  allowed  for  every  80,000  inhabitants. 
The  members  of  the  Chamber  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  one-half  being  renewed  every  two  years.  All 
male  citizens  over  18  years  of  age  and  who  are  able  to 
support  themselves  have  the  right  to  vote.  Voting  for 
President,  Deputies,  and  Municipal  Councillors  is  public, 
direct,  and  free.  The  President  is  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  general  Federico  Ti- 
noco  Granados  who  assumed  office,  through  a  revolution, 
and  was  elected  afterwards  on  April  ii,  191 7.  He  has  not 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States. 

Costa  Rica  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  Sept. 
21,  1917. 
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PRODUCTS. 

Recently  rich  samples  of  Gold  Ore  have  been  brought  to 
San  Jose  from  prospects  situated  in  a  certain  region.  This 
has  caused  a  more  careful  investigation  of  the  district 
referred  to,  including  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  Buena  Vista,  from  which  places  the  ancient 
Indians  obtained  gold  for  the  manufacture  of  ornaments^ 
many  of  which  are  still  found  in  the  graves  of  the  abor- 
igines. Plans  are  under  way  for  a  through  investigation 
of  the  gold  deposits  and  veins  of  this  region  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  if  they  are  of  sufficient  size  and  richness  to 
warrant  commercial  exploitation. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  Costa  Rica  are 
coffee  and  bananas.  Costa  Rican  coffee  brings  an  excellent 
.  price  especially  in  Europe  where  it  is  considered  among  the 
finer  grades.  Costa  Rica  is  the  great  banana  producing 
country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  its  exports  being 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  American  Republic.  There 
is  a  good  banana  trade  with  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  also  between  Limon  and  Bristol  and 
Manchester. 

Maize,  sugar-cane,  rice  and  potatoes  are  commonly 
cultivated.  The  Government  monopolizes  the  distilation 
of  spirits.  There  are  about  347,475  head  of  cattle,  64.710 
horses,  70,198  pigs,  besides  mules,  sheep  and  goats. 

The  last  Costa  Rican  coffee  crop  harvested  consisted 
of  230,000  sacks,  180,000  of  which  have  been  exported  to 
the  United  States.  Judging  from  the  condition  of  the  coffee 
plantations  at  present,  the  next  crop  will  he  equal  if  not 
greater  than  the  one  referred  to  above. 

Sebastian  Ruiz  Calderon  has  contracted  with  the 
Department  of  Fomento  of  the  government  of  Costa  Rica 
to  found  an  agricultural  colony  on  public  lands  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  San  Carlos  furnished  him  by  the  govern- 
ment, settling  thereon  immediately  16  Cuban  and  Spanish 
families  which  recently  arrived  in  the  country,  and  whose 
number  is  expected  to  be  increased  to  40  families  of  the 
same  nationalities  within  two  years,  each  of  which  is  to 
have  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $100  to  invest  in  the  neces- 
sary work  of  the  colony.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to 
denounce  and  survey  for  account  of  the  colonists  5,000 
hectares  of  government  lands  which  had  been  set  aside 
for  a   Scandinavian   colonv,  said   land  to  be  divided   into 
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tracts  of  75  hectares  each,  with  the  exception  of  a  square 
of  1,000  meters,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  town  site  in  a 
place  to  be  selected  by  the  colonists.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  colonists  cultivate  cacao,  coffee,  sugar  cane,  potatoes, 
and  cereals  in  general,  and  that  they  also  engage  in  raising 
cattle  and  hogs. 

COAL  MINES. 

The  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica 
has  approved  a  contract  made  by  the  Department  of  Fo- 
mento  authorizing  the  exploitation  of  coal  mines  in  the 
cantons  of  Grecia,  Atenas,  and  Palmares  by  private  parties 
under  the  Control  of  the  Government  for  a  period  of  50 
years.  The  concessionaires  have  the  right  to  import  free 
of  duty  the  machinery  and  tools  needed  for  working  the 
mines,  and  agree  not  to  export  any  of  the  coal  extracted 
until  after  the  domestic  needs  of  the  country  have  been 
supplied. 

OIL. 

The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  granted  to  John  M. 
Amory  and  Son,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  concession 
to  prospect  for  and  exploit  petroleum  and  other  hydro- 
carbons in  the  provinces  of  Cartago,  Alajuela,  Heredia,  and 
San  Jose.  The  concessionaires  agree  to  expend  in  prelimin- 
ary work  within  the  next  two  years  not  less  than  $20,000 
American  gold  and  to  invest  within  a  period  of  three 
years  a  minimum  sum  of  $125,000  gold  in  developing  and 
working  the  petroleum  and  hydrocarbon  deposits  in  said 
territory,  and  within  the  next  seven  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three  years  referred  to,  to  expend  in  continuing 
the  prospecting,  development,  and  exploitation  of  the 
deposits  covered  by  this  contract  not  less  than  1,000,000 
colones  (colon — $0.4653).  In  so  far  as  possible  Costa  Rican 
engineers  and  workmen  are  to  be  employed  in  prospect- 
ing, surveying,  and  working  the  petroleum  and  hydro- 
carbon deposits  encountered.  Any  other  mineral  products 
than  those  mentioned  or  related  thereto,  found  by  the  con- 
cessionaires in  prosecuting  their  work,  belong  to  the  State 
or  to  private  persons.  The  concessionaires  hav»  the  right 
to  lay  pipe  lines,  establish  petroleum  refineries,  sink  shafts, 
build  aqueducts,  highways,  railways,  etc.,  and  to  do  such 
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Other  things  as  may  be  necessary  in  facilitating  their  work 
of  prospecting  and  exploitation.  For  each  ton  of  petroleum 
or  hydrocarbons  extracted  from  the  deposits  and  exported 
the  concessionaires  agree  to  pay  to  the  Government  of  Cos- 
ta Rica  the  equivalent  o-f  $0.25  gold  per  ton. 

INDUSTRIES. 

There  are  3,296  factories  in  the  Republic,  including 
coffee  drying  establishments,  starch,  broom  and  wood- 
work factories. 

A  drug-  factory  has  been  conducting  experiments  with 
a  view  to  establish  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  fish 
oil  to  take  the  place  of  codliver  oil  which  can  not  now  be 
easily  imported  on  account  of  the  European  war.  Experi- 
ments indicate  that  there  are  a  number  of  fish  in  Costa 
Rican  waters  which  produce  an  oil  similar  to  cod-liver  oil. 
one  of  which  is  a  species  of  sea  bass  known  as  **mero.*' 

Congress  has  approved  the  contract  made  by  the 
Department  of  Fomento  (Promotion)  with  Federico  Peral- 
ta  Sancho  on  June  11,  1918,  authorizing  the  latter  to  estab- 
lish a  Bag  Factory  and  put  same  in  operation  withing  18 
months  from  the  date  mentioned.  The  factory  is  to  be 
equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  sacks  out  of  domestic 
fibers  suitable  for  use  in  the  storing  and  transporting  of 
coffee,  sugar,  and  cereals  .  The  plant  must  have  machinery 
sufficient  to  make  during  the  year  following  its  installation, 
except  in  the  case  of  unavoidable  circumstances,  200,000 
.sacks,  and  the  production  is  to  be  increased  by  50,000  sacks 
annually  imtil  the  needs  of  the  country  for  this  article  are 
supplied,  any  excess  of  production  over  domestic  consump- 
tion to  be  available  for  export.  The  concessionaire  agrees 
during  the  first  year  to  invest  $50,000  in  the  enterprise,  and 
in  each  of  the  following  years  such  an  amount  as  may  be 
required  to  enable  the  factory  to  manufacture  the  sacks 
called  for  under  the  concession. 

The  boot  and  shoe  factory  of  Sauma  and  Sons  in  the 
national  capital  employs  more  than  80  skilled  operators, 
some  of  whom  are  women.  The  materials  used  in  some  of 
the  best  grades  of  shoes  are  imported  from  the  United 
States.  The  factory  uses  electric  power  and  is  equipped 
for  the  manufacture  of  up  to  1,000  pairs  of  shoes  per  day, 
although  the  present  output  varies  from  500  to  700  pairs 
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daily.  While  most  of  the  shoes  are  of  black,  yellow  and 
gray  leather,  the  factory  also  turns  out  cloth  shoes.  After 
supplying  the  home  market,  the  surplus  is  exported  to 
Bocas  del  Toro  and  Colon,  Panama. 

A  French  company  has  been  organized  to  engage  in  a 
number  of  enterprises  in  Costa  Rica,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  a  paper  factory  and  of 
a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  roofs,  walls,  doors,  and 
windows  for  building  purposes.  Land  to  the  extent  of 
60,000  hectares  has  been  obtained  at  La  Palma,  department 
of  Guanacaste,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  factories  and 
principal  activities  of  the  company  are  to  be  carried  on  at 
that  place.  Stock  and  grain  for  the  use  of  the  corporation 
and  for  export,  should  there  be  a  surplus,  are  also  to  be 
grown. 

The  Government  has  recently  taken  an  interest  in 
furthering  the  cocoanut  industry  of  the  country.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  ordered  two  cocoanut  oil  extract- 
ing machines  which  the  Government  proposes  to  set  up  in 
Limon  and  Puntarenas  and  to  sell  at  cost  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  cocoanut  oil. 

A  well-equipped  tannery  has  been  established  near 
Guadalupe  by  a  Costa  Rican  business  man  at  a  cost  of  100,- 
000  colones  and  is  turning  out  a  fine  leather  called  "bada- 
na"  which  is  in  great  demand  in  the  manufacture  of  boots 

and  shoes. 

A  factory  for  the  making  of  saddle  blankets  is  being 
operated  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  de  Heredia. 

A  canning  factory  operated  by  French  capital,  is  soon 
to  be  established  in  Costa  Rica.  The  factory  is  to  be  put 
in  operation  as  soon  as  the  machinery  can  be  obtained 
from  abroad. 

A  factory  has  been  established  in  San  Jose  for  the 
manufacture  of  hairpins  for  the  local  trade. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  Alajuela  City 
is  rapidly  being  developed,  as  is  also  the  tanning  industry. 
The  home  demand  for  these  products  is  very  great,  and 
the  prospects  for  increased  production  at  good  prices  are 
very  favorable. 

Capital  for  the  establishment  of  a  well-equipped  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  castor  oil,  the  preliminary  steps 
of  which  have  already  been  taken,  is  expected  to  be  secured 
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from  the  United  States.  Under  proper  cultivation,  the 
castor-bean  plant  in  Costa  Rica  grows  rapidly  and  lux- 
uriantly, and  yields  abundant  quantities  of  castor  beans,  so 
that  the  raw  material  required  for  the  operation  of  the 
factory  can  be  secured  in  any  quantity  desired. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Costa  Rica  for  1917  was  valued  at 
$16,977,406  gold,  or  $747,691  less  than  for  the  year  1916. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  imports  of  $1,007,685  and  an  in- 
crease in  exports  of  $260,994. 

The  principal  exports  consisted  of  coffee,  $3,779,747 ; 
bananas,  $4,040,625 ;  gold  and  silver,  $996,243 ;  and  other 
products,  $2,565,551.  In  1917  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $3,887,603 ;  from  Great  Britain,  $706,- 
257;  from  France,  $137,973;  ^^o"^  Central  America,  $216,- 
809;  from  Spanish  America,  $355,027;  and  from  Spain, 
$112,785. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1917,  were  valued 
at  $8,119,295;  to  Great  Britain,  $2,496,191 ;  to  France,  $31,- 
886;  to  Central  America,  $79,159;  to  Spanish  America, 
$628,188;  to  Italy,  $16,698;  and  to  Spain,  $10,749. 

The  exportation  of  panela  or  coarse  brown  sugar  as  w^ell 
as  third  grade  sugar  was  prohibited  by  a  recent  executive 
decree.  Refined  sugar  of  first  and  second  grades  may  be 
exported  in  limited  quantities.  Low-grade  unrefined  sugar 
is  used  in  Costa  Rica  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  the  tax 
on  which  yields  the  government  a  large  revenue. 

Most  of  the  cattle  entering  Costa  Rica  come  from 
Nicaragua.  Negotiations  were  undertaken  recently  bet- 
ween the  two  Governments  looking  to  a  repeal  by  Nica- 
ragua of  the  export  duties  on  horned  cattle  consigned  to 
Costa  Rica  and  the  abolishment  by  Costa  Rica  of.  the  im- 
port duties  on  cattle  imported  from  Nicaragua.  These 
reciprocal  negotiations  led  the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  to 
pass  a  bill  declaring  imports  of  cattle  free  from  national 
or  municipal  duties,  and  forbidding  exports  of  cattle  from 
Costa  Rica  until  a  year  after  this  bill  becomes  a  law.  The 
bill  also  imposes  a  tax  of  7  colones  (colon — $0.4653)  per 
head  on  beeves  and  bull  calves  butchered,  10  colones  on 
cows  and  heifer  and  2  colones  on  hogs  slaughtered. 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  exports  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  year  of  1917,  were  as  follows: 

Gold.  $1,332,832,  including  $400,000  in  American  coin;  Silver.  $162.- 
186;  Art  works,  $200;  Beads,  and  bead  ornaments.  $6:  Bras.s,  6.168 
lbs.  $795;  Manufactures  of  bronze,  $12;  Potash  salts.  2,404  lbs.,  $962; 
Other  chemicals,  $1,726. 

Crude  cocoa.  1.359.411  lbs.,  $202,216;  Manufactured  cocoa,  210  lbs., 
$73;  Coffee.   12,844.009  lbs.,   $1,475,520. 

Unrefined  copper,  1,260  lbs.,  $293;  Old  copper  and  clippinf^s.  48,417 
lbs.,  $6,897;  Cotton  laces,  $32;  Cotton  wearing  apparel,  $5;  Lopwood, 
21  tons,  $1,000:  other  dyewoods,  23  itons,  $293. 

Fibers,  7  tons,  $448;  Shellfish  and  turtles,  $1,493;  Bananas,  4.936.- 
268  bunches.  $2,844,960;  Plnapples,  $5;  Oranges.  $5,712;  Other  fruit, 
$3,499:  Cocoanuts  in  the  shell,  $1,031;  Nuts,  $10. 

Hats.  $908;  Cattle  hides  (dry),  659.821  lbs.,  $171,898;  Cattle  hides 
(green  or  pickled)  430.929  lbs.,  $65,287;  Other  hides,  88.560  lbs.. 
$29  422. 

India  rubber,  117,244  lbs.,  $61,424:  India  rubber  scrap.  3,300  lbs.. 
$147;  Iron  scrap,  1  ton.  $10;  Cutlery,  $9;  Wire  manufactures.  $127; 
Vegetable  Ivory.  2,200  lbs.,  $64. 

jLead  pigs  and  bars,  216  lbs..  $9:  T^eather  belting  and  sole.  $8,135: 
Manganese  ore.  4.095  tons,  $116,824:  Metal  and  metal  composition. 
$1,404;  Paper  stock,  $104. 

Motion    picture    film    negatives.    $321:    Plants.    $1,231;    Linseed,    88 

bushels,   $261;  Seeds,  $20:  Mother  of  pearl.   $302;  Other  shells.  $4,631. 

Silk  wearing  apparel.  $11;  Qinger  root,  320  lbs.,  $16;  Brandy,  $7: 

Cane  sugar,  11,200.328  lbs,  $480,576;  Sugar  candy  and  confectionary, 

25  lbs.,  $2;  Tobacco  leaf,  69  lbs..  $24. 

Spirits  of  turpentine.  560  gallons,  $688;  Beans  and  lentils,  5.616 
bu.shels,   $21,808;  Other  vigitables,  $218. 

Cedar.  1.138  M.  feet.  $47,766;  Mahogany,  398  M.  feet.  $16,115; 
Other  cabinet  woods,  $20,464;  Logs  and  round  timber,  56  M.  feet. 
$3,702;  Furniture,  $49;  Other  manufactures  of  wood,  $18. 

Carpet  wool.  2.182  lbs.,  $457;  Wool  wearing  apparel,  $12.  Zinc 
blocks  or  pigs.  21,232  lbs.,  $1,407. 

The  American  <2foods  imported  during  the  year  1917, 
were : 

.'Agricultural  implementH.  $22,348;  Asphaltum,  manufactures  of. 
$4,067:  Blacking,  shoe  paste,  etc.,  $15,716;  Brass,  and  articles  made 
from,  $10,630 

Breadstuffs:  Bran  and  middling,  193  tons,  $6,141;  Bread  and 
biscuit,  67,127  lbs.,  $8,310;  Corn,  8,062  bushels,  8,743;  Preparations  of, 
for  table  food.  $16,708;  Rice.  195,367  lbs.,  $8,048;  Wheat,  26  bushels, 
$59;  Wheat  flour.  63,792  bbls..  $503,352;  All  other,  $13,808. 

Broom  corn,  and  manufactures  of,  $4,308;  Brushes,  $4,364;  But- 
tons, and  parts  of,  $3,544. 

Automobiles,  and  parts  of — Passenger,  37,  $23,125;  All  other  and 
parts  of   (not  including  engines  and  tires),  $8,398. 

Cars,  passenger  and  freight,  and  parts  of — For  steam  railways, 
$2,955:  For  other  railways,  $5,738;  wagons,  84.  $3,282;  All  other 
cars,  $10,574. 

Cement,  hydraulic.  14.968  bbls.,  $29,999;  Acids.  $7,806;  Baking 
powder.  9.486  lbs..  $3,043;  Calcium  carbide.  166,896  lbs.,  $6,347;  Cop- 
per, sulphate  of,  1,060  lbs.,  $107;  Medicines,  patent  or  proprietary, 
$22,007:  Soda  salts,  and  preparations  of.  $86,686;  All  other  chemicals. 
$66,682 

Chewing  gum.   $5,718;  Clocks  and  watches  and   parts  of.   $1,846. 

.Coal  and  coke — Bituminous,   17,689   tons,   $68,646;   All    other.   $6- 
•61;  Confectionery,  $9,876;  Copper,  and  manufactures  of — Pigs,  bars, 
plates,  rods,  and  wire,  7.482  lbs..  $8,487;  All  other.  18.888. 
Cotton,  manufactures  of: — Cloth — Unbleached.  1,868,417   yards,   $119.> 
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989;  Bleached,  736.351  yards.  $63,853.  Colored — Printed.  764,832  yards. 
158,830:  Dyed  in  the  piece.  394.372  yards.  $42,962;  All  other,  1.881,102 
yards,  $209,533. 

Laces  and  embroideries.  $2,840;  Corsets.  $4,373;  Knit  goods, 
$43,679;  All  other  wearing:  apparel,  56,668;  Yarn,  $360;  All  other 
cotton  manufactures.  $99,940. 

Earthen,  stone  and  china  ware: — Chinaware,  $4,708;  All  other, 
$11,500;    Bggs,   13,620    doz.,   $5,846. 

Electrical  machinery,  appliances,  and  instrument.s: — Batteries, 
$3,376;  Dynamos  and  generators,  $2,512;  Insulated  wire  and  cable.«5. 
$6,650.  Lamps,  incandescent — Carbon  filament,  7.150,  $1,192:  Metal 
filament.  42.556.  $7,008.  Motors.  $10,594;  Transformers.  $7,026:  AH 
other.   $31,086. 

Explosives: — CartridKes,  loaded,  $1,697;  Dynamite,  169,250  lbs.. 
$29,851;  Gunpowder,  lfe.398  lbs.,  $3,989;  All  other  explosives,  $31,148: 
Fertilizers,   76   tons,    $3,579. 

Fibers,  vegetable,  etc.,  and  manufactures  of: — Bags.  $28,620: 
Cordage.    96,932    lbs.,    $17,514;    Twine.    $4,049;    All    other,    3,678. 

Fish,  and  fish  products: — Cod.  haddock,  etc.,  211,111  lbs..  $20,819; 
Salmon,  canned  and  other,  $9,079;  Fish,  canned  (except  salmon),  $9.- 
417;   Shellfish,   $5,699;  All  other  fish  and  fish  products,   $749. 

Fruits: — Apples,  green  or  ripe,  569  bbls..  $2,825;  All  other,  green 
ripe,  or  dried,  $9,259;  All  other  fruits  and  nuts,  $4,339.  Furniture, 
metal,  $3,755. 

Glass  and  glassware: — Bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  etc.,  $7,303; 
Cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass,  $6,846;  All  other,  $14,- 
285.     Grease.   $3,782.     Household  and  personal   effects.   $3,233. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of: — Belting,  hose,  and  packing.  $8.- 
085.  Tires — For  automobiles,  $11,918;  All  other,  $2,572;  All  other 
manufactures  of   rubber.   $11,735. 

Ink.  $4,480;  Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes. 
$5,601; 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: — Bar  iron.  184,990  lbs.. 
$5,789;  Bars  or  rods  of  steel.  319,809  lbs.,  $11,939;  Bolts,  nuts,  rivets, 
and  washers.  71,898  Ib.'^..  $5,101.  Builders*  hardware — Locks,  $4,841; 
Hinges  and  all  other.  $10,960:  Castings,  n.  e.  .s.,  $3,649;  Cutlery.  $6,730. 

Enamel  ware: — Lavatories  and  sinks,  $2,650;  All  other,  $20,286. 

Cash  registers,  and  parts  of,  $11,402;  I'}levators  and  elevator 
machinery.    $6,583. 

Engines,  and  parts  of: — Engines.  20,  $8,509:  Parts  of.  $35,169. 
Metal-working  machinery.  $3,715;  Milling  machinery  (flour  and 
grist).  $128;  Mining  machinery.  $24,744;  Printing  pre.sse«.  $612:  Pumps 
and  pumping.  $5,822:  Sewing  machines,  $4,959:  Typewriting  ma- 
chines.  $8,617;    All   other   machinery,   and   parts  of.   $71,357. 

Nails  and  spikes: — Wire.  488,688  lbs..  $21,249:  All  other  (in- 
cluding  tacks).    123.706   lbs.,   $6,368. 

Pipes  and  fittings: — Cast.  100.150  lbs..  $4,037;  Wrought,  1.79S,697 
lbs.,   $89,576;   Safes,   25,   $1,300;   Scales  and  balances,   $1,700. 

Sheets  and  plates — Galvanized  iron  and  steel  sheets,  1,064,519 
lbs.,  $51,973;  Iron.  51.441  lbs..  $2,340;  Steel,  249,701  lbs.,   $11,330. 

Stoves  and  ranges,  and  parts  of,  $3,534;  Structural  iron  and  steel. 
18  tons,  $1,018;  Tin  plates,  terneplates.  and  tagger's  tin,  48,023  lbs.. 
$3,081.  Tools,  n.  e.  s. — Saws,  $3,607;  Shovels  and  spades,  $8,234;  All 
other  tools,   $23,180. 

Wire,  and  manufactures  of: — Wire,  118,424  lbs..  $6,511;  All  other. 
$19,370;  All  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  $123,136. 

Lamps,   chandeliers,    etc.    (except  electric),   $7,651. 

Leather  and  tanned  skins: — Belting  leather.  $2,945;  Patent 
leather,  $6,468.  Upper  leather — Calf,  26.228  sq.  ft.  $8,396;  Kid,  262.- 
969  sq.  ft..  $65,437;  All  other  upper  leather,  $24,708;  All  other 
leather,    $12,101. 

Boots  and  shoes: — Men's,  1,982  pairs,  $5,565;  Women's.  1,741  pairs 
$4,006;  Harness  and  saddles.  $3,668;  AH  other  leather  goods,  $6,784. 

Malt.  1,816  bushels,  $2,164;  Matches.  $4,295. 

Beef  products: — Beef,  pickled,  and  other  cured,  58,006  lbs.,  $7,057: 
Oleomargarine,  imitation  butter.  87,012  lbs.,  $5,252;  Tallow,  107,62» 
lbs.,  $12,554;  All  other  beef  products,  4,492  lbs.,  $856. 

'  Hog  products: — ^Hams  and  shoulders,  cured.  40,827  Jbs.,  S9.'295- 
Lard,  932,491  lbs.,  $167;704:  Pork,  pickled,  43.443  lbs.,  $4,22^;  All  other 
hog  products,  28.Ci23  lbs.,  $4,201;  Lard  compounds  and  substltutei  for 
lard,  68,148  lbs.,  $8.688;'AllotheF3ieat  products,  $12,976. 
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Dairy  products: — Butter.  11.466  lbs.,  $4,010;  Cheeae,  19.771  lbs.. 
14.882;  Milk.  $22,447. 

Musical  instruments,  and  part  of,  $3,601. 

Naval  stores: — Rosin,  3,711  bbls.  $24,166;  Tar,  turpentine,  and 
pitch,  519  bbls.,  $3,071;  Turpentine,  spirits  of.  4,999  galls,  $2,640. 
Notions,  $3,523;  Oilcloth  and  linoleum,  $6,739. 

Mineral  oils: — Crude  (includingr  all  natural  oils),  500  galls.,  $42; 
Gas  and  fuel  oil.  514  galls..  $55;  Illuminating,  107,168  galls.,  $12,662; 
Lubricating  and  heavy  paraffin,  37,199  galis.,  $12,263.  Naphthas,  etc. 
—Gasoline,    154,007   galls.,   $36,010;   All  other.   109,737  galls..  $16,848. 

Vegetable  oils: — FMxed  or  expressed — Cottonseed,  171,667  lbs., 
$23,590;  Linseed  or  flaxseed.  8.016  galls.  $6,880;  All  other,  $10,425; 
All  other  oils,  $2,130. 

l*aints,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnishes: — Dry  colors,  $1,435; 
Ready-mixed  paints.  3,188  galls..  $6,006;  All  other  (including  cray- 
ons),   $14,933. 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: — Bags,  $17,847;  Books,  music,  maps, 
engravings,  etc.,  $30,945;  Boxes  and  cartons,  $1,288.  Printing  paper 
—Newsprint.  458,821  lbs.,  $18,817;  All  other.  606,714  lbs.,  143,399; 
Wrapping  paper,  394,144  lbs..  $30,035;  Writing  paper  and  envelopes, 
$15,731;  All  other,  $29,667. 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax,  1.408,151  lbs.,  $90,181;  Perfumeries, 
cosmetics,  etc.,  $4,618;  Phonographs,  graphophones.  etc.,  and  records, 
and  materials  for,  $4,202. 

Photographic  goods: — ^Motion  picture  films — Exposed,  556,505  lin. 
ft.,  $3,521:  All  other.  $5,6^61.  Plated  ware  (except  cutlery  and 
jewelry),  $6,472;  Salt,  604,967  lbs..  $4,294;  Seeds,  $2,094;  Shoe  findings. 
$6,029;  Silk,  manufactures  of.  $9,413;  Soap,  $6721. 

Malt  liquors.  In  bottles,  9,720  doz.  qts.,  $13,930;  Spirits,  destilled. 
4.257  pf.  galLs..  $8,473:  Wines.  27.842  galls.,  $10,886;  All  other  bever- 
ages,  $6,181. 

Surgical  appliances  (not  including  Instruments),  $6,066;  Tin,  and 
manufactures  of,   $7,796. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: — Unmanufactured — Leaf,  45.095 
lbs..  $9,729:  Manufactures  of — Cigarettes,  1,261,000,  $3,064;  All  other, 
$2,966.  Toys.  $6,237;  Type,  8,S74  lbs.,  $3,636;  Umbrellas  and  parasols, 
$6,033. 

Vegetable.s: — Beans  and  dried  peas,  1.982  bushels.  $9,201;  Pickles 
and  sauce.s,  $3,4  63;  Potatoes  (except  sweet  potatoes),  5,396  bushels, 
$6,608:  VeKetable.s.  canned,  $4,681:  All  other,  $2,854.  Wax,  manu- 
factures of,  $3,916. 

Wood,  manufactures  of: — Lumber — Boards,  planks,  and*  deals — 
Pine,  415  M.  ft..  $12,203:  Shooks.  $4,006;  All  other.  $6,024;  Furniture, 
114.266;   All   other.   $17,050;   Wool,   manufactures   of,    $47,123. 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of:  Plates  and  sheets,  81,051  lbs.,  $15,224; 
All  other.   $1,664. 

Owinj^  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has 
not  been  recognized  by  the  United  States,  the  consulates 
of  Costa  Rica  were  closed  on  July,  1918.  Shipments  to  Cos- 
ta Rica  are  made  now,  therefore,  without  consular  form- 
alities. 

Consuls  of  Costa  Rica  are  located  in  the  following  cities 
of  the  United  States :  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Chicago,  111.;  Galveston,  Tex.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Mobile, 
Ala. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ; 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Portland,  Ore ;  Richmond,  Va. ;  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

In  1916.  433  vessels,  86  of  which  were  British,  21  Nor- 
wegians and  221  United  States,  with  a  tonnage  of  849,255 
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tons,  entered  the  ports  of  Costa  Rica,  and  419,  of  which 
87  were  British,  21  Norweigian,  and  221  United  States, 
with  a  tonnage  of  960,880  tons  sailed.  Steamers  of  three 
shipping  companies,  i  British,  i  American  (The  United 
Fruit  Co.),  and  i  Italian,  visit  Limon  regularly  and  connect 
it  with  ports  of  Europe  and  America.  Three  lines  visited 
the  Pacific  port  of  Punta  Arenas. 

SERVICE  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  DEBT. 

The  following  decree  was  approved  by  Congress  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1917: 

Article  i.  The  interest  on  the  Gold  Refunding  Bonds 
of  191 1  belonging  to  the  State  shall  be  devoted  to  back  up 
the  payment  of  the  coupons  of  the  foreign  debts,  and  the 
dividends  already  accumulated  and  those  that  accumulate 
in  future  shall,  consequently,  t)e  used  for  this  purpose. 

Article  2.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  resolution  in 
the  previous  article,  the  Banco  Internacional  shall  proceed 
to  hand  over  the  above  mentioned  sums. 

Article  3.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  coffee  export  tax, 
the  executive  shall  replace  the  amount  retired  from  the 
Banco  Internacional  and  these'  proceeds  shall  definitely 
become  the  property  of  the  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
informing  their  metallic  (gold)  reserves. 

Article  4.  Such  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  coffee 
export  tax  on  the  present  coffee  crop  as  the  Government 
may  not  yet  have  collected,  and  the  entire  proceeds  of  this 
tax  produced  by  future  coffee  crops,  shall  be  wholly  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  amortisation  of  the 
Foreign  Debts. 

Article  5.  The  Execu(tive  shall  issue  Coffee  Export 
Warrants,  in  suitable  denominations,  of  a  total  value  of 
$500,000  United  States  currency.  These  warrants  shall  be 
the  only  medium  in  which  payment  of  the  coffee  export 
tax  may  be  made,  and  the  entire  issue  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Banco  Internacional  for  sale.  Persons  who 
may  have  obtained  from  the  Treasury,  either  by  purchase 
or  guarantee  (of  loans)  warrants  or  Coffee  Export  Notes, 
prior  to  this  date,  are  required  to  exchange  them  at  the 
Banco  Internacional  for  warrants  of  the  issue  authorized 
by  this  law.  .  •  »      : 

~    Article  6.  The  procJceds  of  f he  Coffee  Export  Warrants 
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shall  be  devoted  by  the  Banco  Internacional  in  the  first 
place  to  the  discharge  of  the  dispositions  of  Article  3,  and 
the  balance  shall  be  retained  by  the  bank  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  dispositions  of  Article  4. 

Article  7.  The  Executive  is  empowered  to  make  further 
issues  of  Coffee  Export  Warrants,  under  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  this  law,  when  the  present  issue  is  exhausted 
and  while  the  Law  No.  3  of  the  28th  July,  1917,  placing 
the  export  tax  on  coffee,  remains  in  force. 

Article  8.  This  Law  shall  came  into  force  from  the  date 
of  publication   (nth  of  December,  1917.) 

>     • 

BANKING. 

The  principal  banks  operating  in  Costa  Rica  are. 

Banco  Anglo-Costarricense.  Main  office  at  San  Jose. 
Established  in  1863.  Capital,  paid  up,  1,200,000  colones. 
Reserve  fund,  1,016,000  colones. 

Banco  Commercial  de  Costa  Rica.  Main  office  at  San 
JOse.     Bankrupt,  February  1915. 

Banco  de  Costa  Rica.  Main  office  at  San  Jose.  Estab- 
lished in  1887.    Capital,  2000,000  colones. 

Banco  Internacional  de  Costa  Rica.  Established  ih 
1914.  Authorized  issued  capital,  up  to  4,000,000  colones 
(guaranteed  by  the  government.) 

A  law  was  passed  on  October  26,  1896  for  the  adoption 
of  the  gold  standard,  the  monetary  unit  to  be  the  gold 
color  (valued  about  46  cents  American  money).  The  new 
silver  coinage  consists  of  fractions  of  the  colon,  namely, 
50,  25,  10,  and  5-cent  pieces,  which  are  legal  tender  up  to 
10  colons,  copper  being  legal  tender  up  to  i  colon.  For- 
eign gold  is  legal  but  not  foreign  silver. 

An  executive  decree  of  March  7,  1918  fixed  the  value 
of  the  colon  in  the  customhouse  of  Costa  Rica  at  46^/2 
cents  American  money. 

FINANCE. 

For  the  years  1916  to  1918  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  Costa  Rica  is  as  follows: 

1»1«  1»1T  19X9 


R«T6niie  |8,fl8,7fD  98J4S,500  $4,686,500 

Szpenditure  4.297,615  4,684.190  4,570.815 
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The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs,  liquors, 
and  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs.  Finance,  public  in- 
struction and  internal  development  are  the  largest  items 
of  expenditure. 

Congress  authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
reduce  the  estimated  budget  for  1918  by  700,000  colones, 
the  deductions  to  be  taken  from  the  following  items:  In- 
terior and  police,  70,000  colones;  public  instruction,  220,- 
000;  Department  of  Fomento,  200,000,  and  the  Department 
of  Finance,  210,000  colones. 

DEBT. 

The  foreign  debt  on  January  1918,  was  as  follows: 

Four  per  cent.,  rising  to  Five  per  c^nt.  Qold  RefundlnET 

Bonds  of  1911.     Authorised  amount  £  2.000.000 

External  Five  per  cent  Gold  Loan  of  1911. 

(35»000.000  trancs)  £  1,889,500 

Less   redeemed  23,225 


1.3S6.270 
£  3,S€C,375 

The  internal  debt  was  made  up  of  $1,426,065  bonds  at 
6  per  cent.;  $98,370  at  12  per  cent.,  and  the  floating  debt 
of  $3,166,505  repayable  at  dates  not  yet  due.  It  consists 
of  the  following :  Municipal  funds  derived  from  sale  of  State 
lands  granted  to  them  by  Government  (no  interest  paid  on 
these)  ;  Funds  of  Charitable  Societies ;  and  Loans  of  Banks 
and  private  persons. 

The  national  mint  has  been  authorized  to  coin  silver 
pieces,  500  milesimos  fine,  of  50  centimes  denomination,  to 
the  amount  of  50,000  colones.  The  International  Bank  of 
Costa  Rica  has  been  authorized  to  issue  100,000  colones  in 
bank  notes  of  5  colones  each. 

According  to  a  recent  court  decision  in  Costa  Rica 
obligations  contracted  in  colones,  mean  gold  colones.  and 
therefore  are  payable  in  gold  and  not  in  paper  colones. 

According  to  the  Treasury  Department,  the  bank  bills 
in  circulation  of  the  three  banks  of  issue  of  Costa  Rica  on 
March  t,  1918  aggregated  3,069,340  colones,  of  which  1.872,- 
610  colones  were  of  the  Mercantile  Bank,  642,230  of  the 
Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  and  554,500  of  the  Anglo-Costa rican 
Bank.  The  metallic  reserve  of  these  three  banks  in  colones 
on  the  date  and  in  the  order  mentioned  was  1,214,691, 
775475  an^^  787412. 
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RAILWAYS. 

There  are  nearly  400  miles  of  Railways  in  Costa  Rica, 
which  connects  San  'Jose  with  the  Atlantic  port,  and 
which  have  been  extended  to  connect  the  capital  with  the 
Pacific  port.  The  San  Jose  line  to  Limon  is  104  miles 
long,  and  is  called  Costa  Rica  railway.  And  the  San  Jose 
to  Punta  Arenas  line  is  76  miles  and  is  State  owned.  Only 
20  miles  now  divides  the  two  terminals  of  the  two  railways 
belonging  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  as  the  branch  line  of 
railways  south  of  the  Bananito  River  is  being  extended  to 
the  Estrella  River,  in  the  direction  of  the  Panama  frontier. 
Through  communication  will  be  established  between  port 
Limon  and  the  new  port  of  Almirante  in  Panama  when 
these  two  terminals  are  joined  up.  There  is  an  electric 
tramway  of  8  1-3  miles  at  San  Jose.  The  Costa  Rica 
Railway  Co.,  organized  in  1886,  with  a  cnpital  of  $9,000,000 
has  a  mileage  of  221. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

There  were  208  post-offices  in  1916  and  the  num})cr  of 
postal  packages  sent  and  received  was  8.614,940.  In  191 3 
there  were  15,170  miles  of  telegraph  wires,  147  telegraph 
offices,  and  711,052  messages. 

At  that  time  the  total  length  of  telephone  lines  was 
640  miles. 

Wireless  telegraphy  is  working  from  Limon  to  Rocas 
del  Toro  (Panama),  a  distance  of  60  miles,  and  to  Blue- 
fields,  in  Nicaragua,  and  to  Colon,  in  the  Panama  Repub- 
lic.   Limon  has  a  radius  of  300  miles. 

It  is  recommended  to  immediately  establish  a  long- 
distance wireless  telegraph  station  at  Puntarenas  or  Limon, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  either  erect  a 
new  station  or  to  equip  the  plant  now  in  use  with  long- 
distance   apparatus. 


CUBA. 


Cuba  is  the  largest  and  1-ichest  of  the  West  Indies  or 
Antilles.  It  is  about  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  but  not 
as  thickly  populated.  As  a  country,  however, .  Cuba  is 
among  the  most  thickly  populated  in  America,  being  third 
after  Haiti  and  Salvador. 

The  area  and  population,  and  political  division  in  pro- 
vinces, according  to  the  enumeration  made  in  November^ 
19 1 0,  are: 


l»roviii<»€'M 


Ha  V una 
I'inar    del    Kio 
M^tanzas 
Santa   Clara 
Caniaguey 
Orit'ntJ 

Total 


Area  in 

Population 

fiq.  nilleN 

l*o|iulatlun 

per  «q.  mile 

3,174 

688,057 

216.77 

5.-AL2 

269,166 

51.67 

3.26U 

280,353 

85.99 

8,266 

oiib,229 

72. 

lO.OTti 

193,201 

18.87 

14.227 

604.530 

42.40 

4  4,215 

2.527,536 

59.65 

The  principal  cities,  with  their  population  in  1916, 
are:  Havana.  351,259:  Santiago,  63,041;  Matanzas,  56,468; 
Cienfucgos,  82.092;  Camaguey,  93,057;  Cardenas,  32,513; 
Santa  Clara,  57,767 ;  Saiicti  Spiritus,  58,845 ;  Guantanamo, 
fx),2i6;  Pinar  del  Rio,  52,472;  Manzanillo,  62,485. 

The  population  of  the  municipality  of  Havana,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  census  taken  of  that  place,  is  3^x3.517  in- 
habitans. 

There  were  2.477  niarriages,  9,707  ])irths,  and  7,059 
deaths  in  Havana  in  1917. 

During  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  Spanish 
immigrants  to  the  number  of  20,852  arrived  on  the  Island ; 
also  460  Americans,  322  Mexicans,  126  English,  93  French, 
47  Italians,  192  South  Americans,  47  Arabians,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  nationalities. 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  is  a  Republican.  There  arc  a 
President  and  Vice-President,  who  serve  a  term  of  four 
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years.  A  cabinet  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident is  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury ;  Secretary  of  Justice,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secret- 
ary of  Public  Works,  Secretary  of  Public  ^Instruction, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor,  Secretary 
of  Sanitation,  and  Secretary  of  the  Presidencia  or  Executive 
.    Department. 

The  Senate  consist  of  24  members,  four  from  each  of 
the  provinces,  elected  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  one-half 
of  the  number  being  elected  every  four  years.  The  Vice- 
President  is  the  presiding  officer,  but  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies, the  Senate  also  elects  one  of  its  members  as 
president,  and  he  is  considered  the  leader  of  the  body, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  provincial  council  and  the  senatorial  electors, 
named  at  the  elections  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
senatorial  terms,  elect  the  members  of  the  Senate.  In  each 
province  the  electors  number  16,  one-half  of  whom  must 
be  selected  from  the  list  of  largest  tax-payers,  tlie  other 
half  also  being  men  of  prominence  and  position.  These 
with  the  eight  council-men  make  the  body  of  24  which 
names  the  senators. 

The  House  of  Representatives  lias  91  members,  the 
basis  being  one  representative  for  each  25,000  inhabitants, 
or  fraction  of  over  one-half  that  number.  The  members 
of  the  House  are  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  for 
terms  of  four  years,  one-half  of  the  body  being  selected 
each  two  years.  Each  of  the  six  provinces  has  a  governor, 
who  resides  in  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  is  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years. 

A  council  of  eight  members  who  serve  four  years,  assist 
the  governors  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
province.    Four  are  elected  each  two  years. 

The  increase  in  population  of  the  provinces  of  Matan- 
zas,  Santa  Clara,  Camaguey,  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  Oriente 
entitles  these  provinces  to  additional  congressmen  in  the 
.House  of  Representatives  as  follows :  Matanzas  and  Cam- 
aguey, I  each;  Pinar  del  Rio,  2;  and  Santa  Clara  and 
Oriente,  3  (each. 

The  Republic  of  Cuba  hajs  103  municipal  districts,  each 
governed  by  a  Mayor  and  a  council  consisting  of  from 
5  to  25^mernbers,  according  to  the  population.    The  Mayors 
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and  Councilmen  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one- 
half  of  the  council  being  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  every 
two  years. 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

General  Mario  Garcia  Menocal,  President  of  Cuba  took 
office  May  20,  1913,  reinaugurated  May  20,  1917.  Term, 
four  years. 

General  Emilio  Niiiiez,  Vice-President  of  Cuba,  took 
office  May  20,  1917,  at  the  close  of  a  term  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  the  first  cabinet  of 
President  Menocal. 

Dr.  Rafael  Montoro,  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment. 

Dr.  Pablo  Dcsvernine,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dr.  Juan  Montalve,  Secretary  of  the  Government,  with 
Ocn.  Menocal's  present  term. 

Dr.  Luis  Azcarare,  Secretary  of  Justice. 

Col.  Jose  R.  \'illal6n,  Secretary  of  Public  Works. 

Dr.  Eugenio  Sanchez  Agramonte,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce  and  Labor. 

Dr.  Ezequiel  Garcia  Ensenat.  Secretary  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Dr.  Mendez  Capotel,  Secretary  of  Sanitation  and  Pub- 
lic Charities. 

Eusebio  S.  Azpiazu,  Private  Secretary  to  President 
Menocal. 

Cuba  declared  war  on  Germany  on  April,  7,  1917. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  is  very  hot  in  summer  and  mild  in  winter, 
and  to  he  who  seeks  comfort  and  health  for  his  family  in 
the  winter  time,  will  find  Cuba  just  what  he  desires. 

Were  it  not  for  the  generous  showers  of  summer  fol- 
lowed by  comparatively  dry  winters  the  vast  acreage  of 
sugar  cane  would  not  be  permitted  to  come  to  maturity. 
This  is  also  true  of  tobacco,  which  is  planted  in  the 
moist  earth  of  early  fall  and  cut  in  the  dry  months  of 
winter.  During  the  past  thirty  years,  the  average  annual 
rainfall  has  been  54  inches. 

The  rainy  season  begins,  in  the  middle  of  May  and 
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continues  until  the  end  of  October.  The  dry.  season  i)e- 
g-ins  in  November  and  ends  in  May. 

The  average  temperature  of  January  is  70°3c.,  and 
that  of  July  82°4.     The  mortality  is  12.69  per  thousand. 

Yellow  fever  has  long  ago  been  relegated  to  the  past. 
The  bubonic  plague  gave  considerable  annoyance  in  the 
spring  of  1914,  but  it  was  eradicated  in  much  shorter  time 
than  was  expected. 

PRODUCTS. 

Sugar  is  the  most  important  product  of  Cuba.  In  1912- 
13  the  crop  was  2,443,986  tons;  that  for  1913-14  was  3,- 
597,732;  that  for  1914-15,  2,592,667  tons;  and  that  for  1915- 
16,  3,0007,915  tons,  in  1917  it  was  2,939.360  tons.  The  total 
area  planted  with  sugar-cane  is  about  1,384.812  acres,  the 
production  being  over  2  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre. 

The  crop  of  sugar  in  191 8  is  estimated  at  3.300,000  tons, 
the  original  estimate  of  3,600,000  having  fallen  short  on  ac- 
<'ount  of  an  extended  drought.  The  sugar  on  hand  in  the 
Island,  including  the  quantity  stored  in  warehouses  and 
that  held  at  the  mills,  was  by  August  1918,  over  1,000,000 
tons. 

As  a  rule,  the  ingenios,  or  sugar  estates  of  the  Island 
are  equipped  with  modern  and  up-to-date  machinery.  The 
fuel  for  power  is  furnished  by  the  baga/.o,  or  waste  pro- 
duct of  the  cane,  combined  with  wood.  In  the  near  future, 
however,  oil  will  probably  substitute  wood.     • 

There  were  211  sugar  mills  in  1917.  Many  of  these 
are  of  enormous  capacity.  Chaparra,  located  at  Puerto 
Padre,  produced  over  600,000  bags,  which  with  that  of  Las 
Delicias,  some  seven  miles  distant,  yields  a  total  of  over  a 
million  sacks  of  325  pounds  each. 

The  climate  of  Cuba  is  especially  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  on  account  of  no  frosts,  which  permits 
grinding  throughout  the  year,  and  the  abundance  of  rain 
falling  during  the  summer  months. 

Tobacco  is  the  second  largest  product  of  Cuba.  The 
annual  value  of  the  crop  is  about  $32,000,0000.  The  best 
quality  and  the  greatest  quantity  is  produced  in  Pinar  del 
Rio,  and  more  capital  is  invested  in  this  province  for  this 
industry  than  in  any  other.  Within  a  short  radius  of  th^ 
citv  of  Pinar  del  Rio  tobacco  of  an  excellent  flavor,  aroma. 
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etc.,  is  grown,  which  is  known  as  V^uelta  Abajo,  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  This  tobacco  together  with  the 
wrapper  tobacco  of  the  Tumbadero  and  Guayabal  districts, 
brings  the  highest  prices  per  acre  secured  for  any  crop 
grown  in  the  country. 

Cuba  used  to  be  a  very  large  producer  of  coffee  but 
plantations  were  abandoned  for  the  more  profitable  sugar 
industry,  and  at  the  present  time  Cuba  imports  coffee. 

The  coffee  growers  of  Cuba  have  petitioned  the  Gov- 
ernment to  limit  the  imports  of  coffee  into  the  Island  to 
80,000  sacks  annually  in  order  to  protect  the  Cuban  coffee 
growers. 

Cacao  is  one  of  the  principal  agricultural  products. 

Santiago  province  is  known  to  be  the  best  adapted 
region  in  Cuba  for  the  cultivation  of  cacao,  especially  the 
muinicipalities  of  Jiguani,  Cobre,  and  Honggolosongo.  This 
province  has  283,688  plants  now,  and  the  last  crop  pro- 
duced 3,859  cjuintals.  It  is  expected  that  the  next  crop  will 
be  greatly  in  excess  of  this  quantity.  The  cost  of  a  cabal- 
leria  (33- 15  acres)  of  land  planted  to  cacao  and  brought  into 
bearing  is  approximately  $2,000.  These  plants  live  about 
90  years  if  not  destroyed  by  rodents  or  disease. 

The  live  stock  in  Cuba,  according  to  latest  figures 
obtainable,  consists  of  3,703,928  head  of  cattle,  720,040 
horses,  53,264  mules  and  2,882  donkeys. 

Cuba  has  about  1,250,000  acres  of  forest  lands  be- 
longing to  the  Government,  besides  some  of  private  prop- 
erty. These  lands  contain  valuable  timber  and  hard  cabinet 
woods,  especially  mahogany  and  cedar.  The  latter  is  used 
extensively  in  making  cigar  boxes. 

MINERAL  WEALTH. 

Iron  ore  exported  from  Cuba  during  the  fiscal  year 
19 16-17  amounted  to  580,000  tons  in  round  figures  and  was 
valued  at  $1,746,000,  a  decrease  over  the  previous  year  due 
probably  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  The  Cuban 
ore  is  both  hematite  and  magnetite,  and  is  rich  in  iron  and 
low  in  sulphur  and  phosporus-qualities  that  are  well  adapt-  » 

ed  to  the  Bessemer  processes.    An  average  analysis  shows  ^ 

about  62  per  cent,  iron,  7  per  cent,  silica,  with  a  small 
amount  of  copper.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Cuban  ore  is 
obtained  by  the  quarry  system,  and  is  found  deposited  on- 
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top  rather  than  within  hills  and  mountains,  notably  on  the 
Sierra  Maestra  range.  Manganese  ore  also  comes  from 
Cuba  in  increasing  quantities,  the  last  fiscal  year  showing 
an  exportation  of  nearly  35,000  tons. 

Cuba  is  another  of  the  Latin  American  countries  which 
is  sending  considerable  quantities  of  copper  to' the  manu- 
facturing world.  The  most  important  mines  are  operated 
near  Santiago.    Including  copper,  iron,  and  gold,  the  export 

[  figures  given  in  value  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years  range 
from  $3,798,000  to  $12,039,000,  each  year  showing  a  greater 
output.  Of  copper  alone  the  1917  figures  show  the  largest 
amount,  there  having  been  produced  9,622  metric  tons, 
against  7,816  tons  for  the  previous  year. 

Cuba  is  beginning  to  turn  attention  to  petroleum  pos- 
sibilities.   The  oil  wells  in  the  Bacuranas  district,  several 

I  miles  east  of  Havana,  have  been  producing  in  recent 
months  something  like  50  barrels  of  oil  per  day ;  and  while 
the  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy  the  promoters  believe  that 
ere  long  much  more  oil  will  be  found  in  the  region.  One 
of  the  operating  companies  is  pumping  about  35  barrels 
daily  from  one  well,  15  barrels  from  another,  while  still 
another  well  has  reached  a  depth  of  1,000  feet  and  shows 
indications  of  producing  oil.  Some  of  the  Cuban  petroleum 
is  being  refined  at  Matanzas,  while  considerable  quantities 
are  consumed  locally  for  fuel  purposes.  The  crude  product 
is  said  to  contain  about  22  per  cent,  gasoline  and  smaller 
quantities  of  paraffin. 

One  of  the  oil  companies  at  Bacuranao  has  opened  its 
fourth  well  which  has  a  flow  of  125  barrels  a  day,  oil  hav- 
ing been  encountered  at  a  depth  of  1,000  feet. 

A  large  company  has  just  been  organized  in  Havana, 
for  the  cultivation  of  minor  tropical  fruits,  such  as  oranges, 
menos,  pineaples,  etc.,  in  large  scale  and  by  modern  meth- 
ods. The  honorary  president  of  the  company,  which  has 
an  authorized  capital  of  two  million  dollars,  is  Dr.  Eugenio 
Sanchez  Agramonte,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  the  act- 
ing president,  Dr.  Francisco  Carrera  Justiz,  former  Minister 
of  Cuba  in  Washington.  The  company  will  also  undertake 
the  poultry  business. 

The  sugar  industry  is  being  rapidly  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  large  syndicates  and  companies  of  which  the 
Central  Cuba  Sugar  Co.,  the  Compania  Azucarera  Ciego 
de  Avila,  the  Compania  Azucarera  de  Altamira,  the  Com- 
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pania  Azucarera  de  Guines,  the  Compania  Azucarera  Pe- 
dro Fernandez  Castro,  the  Steward  Sugar  Co.,  the  Com- 
pania Central  Aguedita,  the  Compania  Central  Mercedes, 
the  Constancia  Sugar  Co.,  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
the  Dos  Hermanas  Sugar  Co.,  the  La  Vega  Sugar  Co., 
the  Manati  Sugar  Co.,  the  Mercedita  Sugar  Co.,  the  North 
American  Sugar  Co.,  the  Parque  Alto  Sugar  Co.,  the  West 
India  Sugar  Co.,  are  among  the  most  important. 

The  following  are  other  companies  engaged  in  the 
development  of  Cuban  natural  resources: 

Cuba  Company,  Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  in  1900.  Main 
office,  52  wniiam  St.,  New  York.  Capital,  authorized.  $16,000,000; 
issued,  $10,500,000.  Onws  $10,000,000  common  stock  of  the  Cuba  Rail- 
road Co.;  300,000  acres  of  land  in  Cuba  and  various  town  sites,  in- 
cluding: the  terminal  city  of  Antllla;  sugar  mills  and  plantations  In 
the  provinces  of  Camagruey  and  Oriente. 

Central  Cuba  Sugar  Co.,  Incorporated  in  New  York  in  1911. 

Cuban- American  Sugar  Co.  Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  in  1906. 
Capital,  authorized,  $20,000,000;  issued.  $16,029,400.  Owns  367.000 
acres,  8  factories,  2  refineries,  336  miles  railroads,  brickyards  houses, 
electric  light  and  water  supply  plants,  etc.  Office.  129  Front  St., 
New  York. 

La  Maya  Valley  Liand  and  Improvement  Co.  Incorporated  in 
Maine  In  1905.     Owns  about  60.000  acres  of  timber  and  cane. 

New  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in 
1887.  Main  office.  2  St.,  Helen's  Place,  London.  K.  C.  Capital, 
$2,500,000.  Own.s  2,6600  acres  freehold  land  and  exclusive  right  to 
remove  asphalt  from  a  pitch  lake  until  1930. 

Santa  Cecilia  Sugar  Co.  Incorporated  in  Maine  in  1904.  Offices 
at  Guantanamo.  Cuba.  Capital,  authorized.  $2,500,000;  issued,  $1,- 
500,000.     Annual  production,  26.000,000  lbs. 

Tuinucu  Sugar  Co.  Incorporated  in  New  York  in  1891.  Capital, 
$500,000.     Owns  5,500  acres  of  sugar  land. 

The  Havana  Fruit  Co.  Incorporated  in  Havana  In  1913.  (^ipital. 
$300,000  In  shares  of  a  nominal  value  of  $1,000  each.  The  company 
deals  In  machinery  and  exports  Cuban  fruits.  According  to  the 
latest  report,  the  gross  receipts  last  year  were  $809,624,37,  and  the 
operating  expenses,  $62,243.52.  A  dividend  of  $50  per  share  was 
declared  on   July  31,  1918. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Tlic  industrial  development  of  Cuba  is  just  coninuMic- 
ing^.  So  tar.  Cuba  has  been  compelled  to  import  practical- 
ly all  manufactures  from  the  United  States.  A  movement 
is  on  foot  to  establish  industries  there,  and  is  meeting  with 
verv  "ood  success. 

A  company  has  just  been  organized  in  Havana  for 
the  manufacture  of  pianos  and  phonographs  under  the 
name  of  the  National  Piano  and  Phonograph  Co. 

The  International  Medicine  Co..  with  a  capital  of  $50,000 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  national  capital.     The  new 
company    proposes    to    manufacture    pharmaceutical    and 
chemical  supplies. 
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Arrangements  have  been  already  made  for  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  'for  the  manufacture  of  mirror 
and  window  glass,  a  company  for  which  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Cuba  is  comparatively  very  high, 
and  has  been  recovered  from  the  unfavorable  influence 
that  it  suffered  at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war. 
The  trade  in  the  three  last  years  was: 


1916 

Imports, 

1166.448.233 

Exports, 

$264,291,763 

1916 

i< 

248,278,279 

<< 

366,371,368 

1917 

(< 

271,279,814 

•t 

366.771,946 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  two  years  of  about 
50%  in  the  imports,  and  still  more  in  the  exports. 

The  imports  by  countries  in  1917  were:  United  States. 
$205,104,233;  other  American  countries,  $17,915,255;  Spain, 
$15^651,998:  Great  Britain,  $I5,377»099;  France,  $6,289,418; 
Germany,  $730;  other  European  countries,  $3,424,408;  and 
other  countries,  $7,516,673. 

In  1917  the  exports  by  countries  were:  United  States. 
$257,373,113;  other  American  countries,  $8,445,281;  Great 
Britain.  $73,563,756;  Spain,  $13,546,199;  France,  $11,616.- 
630;  other  European  countries,  $1,335,610;  and  other  coun- 
tries, $891,356. 

Recent  data  shows  that  up  to  February  28,  1918,  the 
exports  of  sugar  of  the  191 7-18  crop  were  3,129.734  sacks, 
and  that  the  stock  on  hand  on  that  date  was  4,249,286 
sacks,  a  total  of  7,379,029  sacks,  not  including  the  domestic 
consumption,  which  was  estimated,  up  to  the  data  men- 
tioned, as  27,300  tons. 

According  to  data  published  by  the  National  City  Bank, 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  from  the 
beginning  of  Cuban  independence  up  to  January  i,  1918,  has 
increased  as  follows:  From  $65,000,000  in  1895  ^^  $125.- 
000,000  in  1905,  $176,000,000  in  1910,  $187,000,000  in  1913. 
$293,000,000  in  191 5,  $409,000,000  in  1916,  and  $460,000,000 
in  1917.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of  Cuba 
are  furnished  by  the  United  States. 

The  exports  of  mineral  products  from  Cuba  in  the  fiscal 
year  1916-17,  consisted  of  730,526  metric  tons  (ton — '2,204.6 
pounds),  valued  at  $12,051,843,  as  compared  with  945,281 
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metric  tons,  valued  at  $6,993,904,  in  the  fiscal  year  1915-16. 
During  the  years  referred  to,  all  of  these  shipments  were 
to  the  United  States. 

In  1916-17  Cuba  shipped  to  the  United  States  580,28*3 
metric  tons  of  iron  ore,  valued  at  $1,746,870;  115,036  metric 
tons  of  copper  ore,  valued  at  $9,829,938 ;  34,741  metric  tons 
of  manganese  ores,  valued  at  $462,806 ;  and  469  metric  tons 
of  asphalt,  valued  at  $12,229.  The  iron  and  manganese  ores 
were  shipped  principally  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Nipe, 
the  copper  ores  from  Manzanillo,  Santiago,  and  Havana, 
and  the  asphalt  from  Caibarien  and  Cardenas. 

The  exports,  by  amounts  and  values  of  merchandise, 
to  the  United  States  in  1917  were  as  follows: 

Gold.  $35,287.  most  of  it  in  coin;  Silver,  $440,716.  aU  in  coin; 
Asrricultural  implement.  $1,247;  Aluminum,  6.655  lbs.,  $2,203. 

Horses.  93,  $1,625;  Animals,  including^  fowls  (free),  $793;  (duti- 
able). $443;  Scientific  apparatus,  $30;  Art  works  (free),  $15,187: 
Art  works  (dutiable),  $145. 

AsphaltUB  -and  bitumen,  4,244  tons,  $32,847;  Beads  and  beads 
ornaments,  $5;  Bones,  hoof  and  horns.  $50  982;  Brass,  871,831  lbs.. 
$138,192;  Bread  and  biscuits,  $38. 

Corn,  2  bushels,  $9;  Farinaceous  substances,  $898;  Cleaned  rice, 
4,770  lbs.,  $551;  All   other  breadstuffs.  $1,500. 

Brushes,  feather  dusters  and  hair  pencils.  $8;  Carbon  for  arc 
lamps.  $222;  Parts  of  automobiles,  except  tires,  $105;  AcidH,  $394; 
Cinchona  bark,  1,010  lbs..  $249. 

Colors  or  dyes,  $1,296;  Extracts  for  tanning:,  50  lbs.,  $1,  Fusel 
oil,  210  lbs.,  $315;  Cru<l«  grlycarine,  377,962  lbs.,  $106,776;  Chicle.  10.130 
lbs.,  $204;  Citrate  of  lime,  185  lbs.,  $27;  (Carbonate  of  potash.  10.071 
lbs.,  $7,386;  Other  potash  salts,  1,997  lbs..  $£,482;  Potash  preparations. 
$66;  Soda  salts,  $5;  Other  chemicals  (free),  $3,982;   (dutiable),   $1,145. 

Clay,  4  tons,  $12;  Parts  of  clocks  and  watches.  $26;  Crude  cocoa. 
3.181,862  lbs.,  $149,447;  Manufactured  cocoa,  51.254  lbs.,  $10,620;  Cof- 
fee,   212.0176   lbs.,   $23,205. 

Copper  ore,  86,824  tons,  $5,825,698;  Copper  concentrate,  8.000  tons, 
$469,168;  Coarse  copper,  metal  and  regulus,  320  tons.  $101,004; 
Refined  copper,  8,590  lbs..  $2,921;  Old  copper  and  clippings,  1,006,026 
lbs.,  $242,725;  Copper  comptfaitlon,  177,665  lbs..  $37,771;  Manufactures 
of  copper.  $923. 

Cork,  $1,572;  Manufactures  of  cork,  $1,111;  Cotton  thread  and 
yarn.  1,877  lbs..  $889;  Cotton  laoes,  $1,204;  Cotton  lace  g^oods,  $31; 
Cotton  wearing:  apparel,  $328;  Other  manufactures  of  cotton,  $123. 

Dice,  poker  chips,  etc.,  $10;  Logwood,  523  tons,  $19,253;  Other 
dpewoodB.  142  tons,  $3,381;  China  ware,  $5;  China  ware  (decorated). 
$149;  Earthen  ware,  $647;  Other  ware,  $48. 

Nonspecified  edibles.  $649;  Fans,  $285;  Crude  feathers,  $916; 
Guano.  979  tons,  $8,846;  Other  fertilizers,  $873;  Flax,  13  tons.  $8,486. 

Sisal  grrass.  264  tons.  $26,869;  Other  fibers.  $38;  Binding  twine, 
270.00  lbs..  $32,248;  Bags  of  Jute,  5.013  lbs..  $597;  Fiber  burlaps, 
75,384  lbs.,  $8,175;  Fiber  fabrics.  $18;  Fiber  handkerchief,  $32;  Fiber 
laces.  $2;  Fiber  wearing  apparel,  $86;  Other  fiber  manufactures. 
$182,490, 

Fish,  cured  or  preserved,  3,235  lbs..  $386;  Fish  packed  in  oil,  $392; 
Other  fish.  $147;  Fresh  fish,  810  lbs..  $91;  Shell  fish  and  turtles, 
$•.008;  Bananas.  2.184.110  biinches.  $837,216;  Olives,  1.625  gallons, 
$761;  Oranges,  $5,248;  Pineapples,  $932,721;  Raisins.  3.086  lbs.,  $601; 
Preserved  grapes.   $68,058;  Lemons.  $989;  Other  fruits.  $567,581. 

Almends,  841  lbs.,  $221;  Cocoanuts  in  the  shell,  $121,778;  Coconut 
meat,  300,925  lbs.,  $13,488;  Filberts.  6,818  lbs..  $760;  Walnuts,  not 
shelled,  94.989  lbs.,  $9,985;  Walnuts,  shelled,  22.914  lbs.,  $3,198;  Other 
nuts.  $2,168. 
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Dresaed  furs,  $16,548;  Fur  waste,  $70;  Glass  containers,  $1,08(»; 
Glass  ware,  cut  or  ornamented,  $3,797;  Optical  In-struments,  $260; 
Other  erla-ss  ware,   $199;  Gold  and  silver  sweepingrs,  $10,523. 

Grease,  $185;  Horse  hair,  12,936  lbs..  $3,307;  Other  animal  hair. 
6.667  lbs.,  $1,289;  Hats.  $6,458;  Calf  hides  (dry).  23,631  lbs..  $8,562; 
Calf  hides  (grreen  or  pickled),  5,345  lbs.,  $1,016;  Cattle  hides  (dried), 
$74,470  lbs..  $37,525;  Cattle  hides  (grreen  or  pickled).  13.312.805  lbs., 
$3,102,901;  Goat  hides.  300  lbs..  $156;  Sheep  hides,  400  lbs..  $205; 
Other  hides.  1.936  lbs..   $141;  Hides  cuttingrs,  698.645  lbs.,  $26,945. 

Honey,  296.983  grallons.  $198,939;  India  rubber,  106.389  lbs.,  $74,- 
444;  India  rubber  scrap.  604.600  lbs.,  $37,636;  Chromate  of  iron.  34 
tons,  $681;  Irpn  ore,  613.308  tons,  $1,913,123;  Scrap  iron,  6,129  tons, 
$55,324;  Cuttlery,  $1;  Autofriction  balls  and  bearingrs,  $33. 

Parts  of  sewing:  machines,  $25;  Machinery,  $165;  Needles,  etc., 
SIO;  Other  manufactures  of  iron,  $5,304;  Fig  and  bar  lead.  203  lbs.. 
$50;  Leather  beltingr  and  sole.  $4,603;  Patent  leather,  $3,876;  Boots 
and  shoes.  220  pairs,  $702;  Other  manufactures  of  leather,  $64. 

Mangranes  ore,  33.534  tons,  $461,835;  Matches,  $10:  Preserved 
meats.  $441;  Sausage  casings,  $12,614;  Cheese,  6,134  lbs..  $3,600;  Milk. 
$3,984 

Metal  and  metal  compositions,  $2,155;  Moss,  $.5;  Musical  instru- 
ments.  $15; 

Cod  and  cod-liver  oil.  1,734  g-allons,  $1,334;  Crude  mineral  oils, 
1,165,180  grallons,  $16,647;  Coconut  oil,  22,221  lbs..  $3,184;  Cotton- 
•seecT  oil.  22,413  lbs..  $2,900;  Olive  oil.  1.127  grallon.s,  $1,703;  T.emon  oil, 
6  lbs.,  $15;  Other  vegetable  oils,  $2,892. 

Paints.  $177;  Paper  stock,  crude,  124.440  Ib.s..  $3,233;  Other  paper 
stock.  $454:  Printed  matter,  $5,021;  Lithogrraphlc  prints*.  $15.55.S; 
Souvenir  post  cards,  $24;  Wrapping  paper.  2,317  IbJ^..  $160:  other 
paper  manufactures.  $194. 

Toilet  prepai-atlons,  $3,820;  Camera.s.  $425:  Motion  pietuj-t*  film 
negratlves,    $14,679;   Motion   picture   film   positives,   $943. 

Clsarett^  books,  covers  and  papers.  $1,293:  Plant  bulbs.  $194; 
Plants.  $1,908;  Finprraved  plates,  $20;  Cut  diamonds.  $4,658;  Seeds, 
$3,227;  Shells?,  $1,615;  Silk  wearing  apparel.  $8;  Other  silk  manu- 
factures, $20. 

Castile  soap,  392  lbs.,  $41;  Other  soap,  $1,480;  Pepper,  100  lbs., 
$113;  Other  spices,  1.948  lbs.  $409;  Malt  liquors.  176  gallons,  $140; 
Brandy.    $534:    Cordials,    liquors,    etc.,    18.436    gallons.    $35,041:    Gin. 

4  gallons.     $34;     Whisky,     $16;     Other    distilled     beverages.     $98,398 
gallons.  $138,152;  Sparkling  wines.  3  doz.  qts.,  $117:  Still  wines,  $685; 

Mineral  waters,  $63:  Other  beverages.  $2,389;  Sponges,  $183,945; 
Starch.   35,779   lbs..   $3,987;  Marble,   $119. 

Molasse-s.  106.856.887  gallons.  $10,381,816;  Cane  sugar.  $4,669,097 
lbs..    $204,521,160;   Sugar   candy,    $10,303    lbs..    $2,017;   Mangrove   bark, 

5  tons.  $179;  Tea,  370  lbs.,  $70. 

Tobacco  leaf,  for  cigar  wrappings,  135,751  lb.s..  $285,615;  Other 
tobacco  leaf.  23,417.539  lbs..  $15,195,842;  Cigars  and  cheroots.  650.701 
lb.«?.,  $4,125,523;  Cigarrette.  307  lbs.,  $494;  Other  manufaptures  of 
tobacco.  $1,868.     Toys.   $120 

Beans  and  lentils.  27.718  bushels.  $80,471;  Onions.  28.337  bushels, 
$48,633;  Dried  peas,  2.739  bushels,  $8,431;  Potatoes.  4  bushels.  $4; 
Pickles  and  sauces,  $6;  Other  preserved  vegetables,  $72;  Other  vege- 
tables,   $306,345. 

Waste,  n.  «.  s.,  $278;  Beeswax,  612,387  lbs..  $217,608;  Briar  root. 
$24;  Cedar.  3,782  M.  feet.  $232,326;  Mahogany,  1,778  M.  feet,  $104,628; 
Other  cabinet  woods,  $47,827;  Other  unmanufactured  wood.  $2,100: 
Sawed  cabinet  woods.  2.785  M.  feet,  $130,183;  Furniture,  $742;  Other 
manufactures  of  wood.  $14,413 

Clothing  wool,  840  lbs..  $170;  Wool  wearing  apparel,  $100:  Other 
wool  manufactures,  $44. 

Zinc  blocks,  or  pig.s,  343,342  lbs..  $19,865;  All  other  articles, 
$13,966. 

The  American  products  imported  into  Cuba  in  1917 
were  as  follows: 

Abrasives: — ^Wheels,  emery,  and  other,  $11,191;  All  other.  $32,869. 
Agricultural    implement"! — Plows    and    cultivators,    $410,498;    All 
other,   $258,815;   Aluminum,   $83,497. 
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Cattle,  1,476.  188.466;  Uoga,  9,288,  $146,926;  Horses.  1,000,  |166,910; 
Mules,  2,124,  $350,161;  All  other  animals  (including  fowls),  $49,942. 

Artificial  flowers,  and  millinery,  $21,907;  Art  works,  $23,730; 
Asbestos,  manufactures  of,  $271,441. 

Asphaltum: — Unmanufactured.  20  tons,  $465;  Mianufaceures  of. 
$21,745;  Athletic  and  sporting  ffoods.  $71,668;  Babbitt  metal,  816,804 
lbs.,  $68,828;  Blacking  (including  shoe  paste,  etc.)>  $67,268. 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of: — Bars,  plates,  sheets,  etc.,  68,733 
lbs.,   $22,649;   Articles   made  from.   $679,632. 

Barley.  884  bushels.  $1,010;  Bran  and  mlddlingr,  1,606  tons,  $67,433; 
Bread  and  biscuit.  512.402  lbs..  $67,694;  Corn.  2.819.278  bushels.  $2.- 
948,100;  Corn  meal,  20.498  bbls.,  $101,391;  Dried  grains  and  malt 
sprouts.  1,025  tons.  $28,572;  Mill  feed,  5.896  tons,  $236,024;  Oats. 
1.378,842  bushels,  $886,728;  Preparations,  of.  for  table  food,  $130,186; 
Rice.  21.906.928  lbs..  $891,181;  Rye  flour,  16  bbls.,  $140;  Wheat,  60,398 
bushels.  $84,711;  Wheat  flour,  1,016.675  bbls..  $8,661,925;  All  other 
breadstuffs.   $72,680. 

Bronze,  manufactures  of.  $112,381;  Broom  corn,  unmanufactured. 
506  tons.   $112,261;  Manufactures   of  broom  cornT.   $4,481. 

Brushes.  $81,252;  Buttons,  and  parts  of,  $73,320;  Candles.  1.761,664 
lbs..  $186,910. 

Automobiles,  and  parts  of: — Commercial,  397,  $722,619;  Passenger, 
3.529,   $2,545,071;   Parts  of   (not  including  engines,   etc.).   $906,710. 

Cars,  passenger  and  freight,  and  parts  of: — For  steam  railway — 
Passenger.   238.360;  All  other,  4,016.342;  For  other  railways,  $622,963. 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc..  $88,264;  Motor  cycles,  73,  $1>6.076; 
Wagons,  547.  $68,243;  Wheelbarrows,  pushcarts,  etc.,  $80,486;  All 
other.    $361,365. 

Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of,  $38,646;  Cement,  hydraulic,  724,- 
!'89   bbls     31  282  818 

Acids:— ^Sulphuric,  2.210.963  lbs..  $40,439;  All  other,  $244,037;  Bak- 
ing powder.  59.318  lbs..  $16,232;  Bark,  extract  of,  for  tanning,  $17,122; 
('alclum  carbide.  10,693.436  lbs.,  $280,982;  Copper,  sulphate  of,  59,669 
lbs.,  $7,549:  Dyes  and  dyestuffs.  $24,412;  Medicines,  patent  or  pro- 
prietary. $1,019,505:  Petroleum  Jelly,  etc..  $13,032;  Soda,  salts,  and 
preparations  of.  $588,578:  Sulphur  or  brimstone.  2.848  tons.  $60,101; 
Washing  powder  and  fluid.  572,254  lbs.,  $29,356;  All  other  chemicals, 
$1,748,468. 

Chewing  gum,  $23,488;  Clays.  2,707  tons,  $28,665;  Clocks,  and 
parts  of,  $127,574;  Watches,  and  parts  of.  $6,441. 

Coal: — Anthracite,  46.982  tons,  $244,606;  Bituminous.  1,446,722 
tons,  $6,130,860;  Coke,  10,384   tons.   $77,109. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured  (not  including 
confectionery),  $70,086;  Coffee — Green  or  raw,  25,156,271  lbs.,  $3,508.- 
761;  Roasted  or  prepared,  9.598  lbs.,  $2,050;  Confectionery,  $165,936. 

Copper,  manufactures  of: — Ingots,  rods,  bars,  etc.,  46,650  lbs.. 
$17,696;  Plates  and  sheets,  91,666  lbs.,  $84,806;  Wire,  476,449  lbs., 
n  58.021;  All  other,  $783,080.  ( 

Cork,  $72,184.  Cotton  cloth: — ^Unbleached,  6.405,899  yards,  $724,- 
174;  Bleached.  13.603,743  yards,  $1,366,803;  Colored: — Printed,  10,406,- 
040  yards.  $740,990;  Dyed  In  the  piece.  4.010.069  yards,  $433,452;  All 
other.  23.769,949  yards,  $2,471,730;  Laces  and  embroideries,  $76,471; 
Waste,  cotton,  2,216,644  lbs.,  $204,818. 

Cotton  wearing  apparel: — Corsets,  $62,983;  Knit  goods.  $1,463,437; 
All  other,  $1,506,755;  Yarn,  $103,827;  All  other  cotton  manufactures, 
$1,475,187.      Dental    goods,    $52,564. 

Rarthen.  stone,  and  china  ware: — Brlck.s — Building.  1.330.000,  $12,109; 
Fire.  7.539.  $257,980;  Chlnaware,  $25,333;  Earthen  and  stone  ware, 
$102,443;  Sanitary  earthenware,  etc..  $86,422;  Tiles  (except  drain), 
$118,880:    All   other.    $137,957.      Eggs,    7,447,267    doz.,    $2,046,344. 

Electrical  machinery,  appliances,  and  Instruments: — Batteries, 
$144,300;  Dynamos  or  generators,  $228,653;  Fans.  1.596,  $23,690; 
Insulated  wire  and  cables,  $496,005;  Interior  wiring  supplies  and 
fixtures,  $116,100. 

L«amps.  Incandescent: — Carbon  filament,  94,296.  $10,245;  Metal 
filament,  1.274,888.  $272,668;  Meters  and  other  measuring  instruments, 
$71,866;  Electrical  motors,  $289,483;  Telegraph  instruments,  $14,- 
508;  Telephones,  $189,895;  Transformers.   $103,252;  All  other.  $983,202. 

Explosives: — Cartridges,  loaded,  $240,969;  Dynamite,  1.506.901 
lbs..  $262,827:  Gunpowder.   63.764  lbs..   $17,255;  All  other.  $129,641. 
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Feathers,  $34,694;  Fertilizers: — Phosphate  rock — Land  pebble,  6,- 
002  tons.  $21,329;  All  other,  1.460  tons,  $18,698.  Fibers,  vee^etables. 
etu..  manufactures  of: — Ba^s.  $318,079;  Cordagre,  732.088  lbs.,  |146.834; 
Twine.  $166,839;  All  other,  $161,241.     Fire  extingruishers.  $12,122. 

Fish: — Pr«sh  (except  salmon).  1.180,174  lbs.,  $73,903;  Dried — Cod, 
haddock,  etc..  7.822.989  lbs..  $819,183;  Herringr,  499.016  lbs..  $29,271; 
All  other.  627.726  lbs.,  $20,308;  Salmon — Canned.  1.619.286  lbs..  $149.- 
492;  AH  other,  $2,274;  Canned  fish  (except  salmon  and  shellfish). 
$103,571;  Shellfish-Oysters.  $9,007;  AH  other,  $124,743;  All  other 
fish  and   fish   products,   $10,565. 

Flavoring   extracts  and   fruit  JuiceB,    $51,158. 

Fruits: — Apples,  gteen  or  ripe.  30.093  bbls ,  $131,043;  Pears,  green 
or  ripe,  $98,349;  Prunes,  385.697  lbs..  $35,213;  Raisins,  and  other 
dried  grapes.  238,974,  $20,417;  All  other,  green  ripe,  or  dried.  $204,701; 
IVepared    or    preserved — Canned,    $500,050;    All    other.    $12,870. 

Nuts: — Peanuts,  359,376  lbs..   $26,176;  All  other,  $12,754. 

Furniture,    metal,   $472,111;   Furs  and  fur  skins,   $39,997. 

Glass  and  glassware: — Bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  etc..  Cylinder. 
crown,  and  common  window  glass.  $116,803;  Plate  glass.  $164,933; 
AM  other,  $524,832.  Glucose.  1.862.505  lbs.,  $58,066;  Glue,  308,166  lbs.. 
$(>0.216:   Gold   and  silver  manufactures,   $17,136:  Jewelry,   $42,997. 

Grea.se: — Lubricating.  $205,603;  Soap  stock  and  other.  $1,314,503. 

Hair,  and  manufactures  of: — Animal — Unmanufactured,  $5,S13; 
Manufactures  6f,  $7,512.  Hay.  8.611  tons.  $183,414;  Hops.  159.690  lbs., 
$34,226:   Household  and  personal  effects.   $136,088. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of: — Belting,  hose,  and  packing, 
$252,110;  Boot.**  and  shoes,  31.305  pairs.  $24,421;  Tires — For  auto- 
mobiles, $1,019,915;  AH  other,  $174,132;  All  other  manufactures  of 
rubber,    $449,994. 

Ink: — Printer's   $90,222;  All  other,  $36,315. 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes: — Medical  and 
surgical.  $15,691;  Optical  instruments.  $33,258;  All  other,  $107,225. 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: — ^Pig  iron.  901  tons,  $26,1S2; 
Bar  iron.  13,659.263  lbs..  $359,189;  Bars  or  rods  of  steel.  39,132.252  lbs.. 
$1,199,267;  Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  washers,  10,631,738  lbs.,  $666,030;  Build- 
er's harware — Locks,  $128,196;  Hinges  and  other,  $479,170;  Car 
wheels,    7.234,    $72,603    Castings,    n.    e.    s..    $22,568. 

Cutlery:— Razors.  $84,438;  Table,  $49,541;  All  other.  $173,027. 

Enamel  ware: — Bathtubs.  2,729.  $43,091;  Lavateries  and  sinks. 
$136,975;  All  other,  $802,075. 

Firearms,  $185,295;  Hoop.  band,  and  scroll  Iron,  etc.,  1,515.968  lbs.. 
165.439;  Horseshoes.  373.746  lbs.,  $15,381. 

Adding  machines,  $78,274;  Air  compressing  machinery.  $147,S17; 
Cash  registers.  984,  $136,632;  Elevators  and  elevator  machinery,  $182,- 
C62.  Engines  and  parts  of: — Internal  combustion — Gas — Stationary. 
274,  $36,319;  Gasoline — Marine,  254,  $45,776;  Stationary,  972.  $117,138; 
Traction,   179,   $209,167. 

Eteam  engines: — Locomotives,  133,  $1,484,375;  Marine.  8.  $18,338; 
Stationaty,  128,  $195,087;  Traction.  4,  $6,709;  All  other,  $426,774; 
I'arts  of.  $1,346,352. 

Laundry  machinery: — Power  laundry.  $10,415;  All  other.  $19,276; 
Metal-working  machinery,  $334,512;  Meters,  gas  and  water,  $16,338; 
Milling  machinery  (flour  and  grist),  $16,532. 

Mining  machinery: — Oil-well  machinery,  $13,906;  All  other,  $174,- 
905.     Printing  presses,  $131,297. 

Pumps  and  pumping  machinerv,  $1,002,495;  Refrigerating  ma- 
chinery, $80,121;  Sewing  machines.  $417,582;  Shoe  machinery.  $12,996: 
Sugar-mill  machinery,  $9,121,512;  Textile  machinery.  $4,760;  Type- 
setting machines,  linotype,  etc.,  $20,408;  Typewriting  machines.  $225.- 
232;  Windmills.  $49,136. 

Woodworking  machinery: — Sawmill  machinery,  $43,420;  All 
other.  $42,666;  All  other  and  parts  of.  $2,942,523. 

Nails  and  spikes: — Cut,  1,220.031  lbs..  $39,420;  Railroad  spikes. 
8.262,332  lbs..  $248,115;  Wire  nails,  9.373,628  lbs.,  $309,585;  All  other 
i including  tacke).  4,828,209  lbs..  $223,595. 

Pipes  and  fittings: — Cast,  41,241.306  lbs..  $1,080,761;  Wrought,  33,- 
202.539  lbs..  $1,422,788;  Rails  for  railroad,  of  steel.  76,016  tons.  $2,650.- 
753;  Railway  track  material,  etc.,  $1,007,261;  Safes,  1.500.  $91,234; 
Srales  and  balances.   $371,342. 

Sheets    and    plates: — Iron — Galvanized.    22.687.789    lbs..    $1,023,166; 
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All  other.  4.844.316  lbs..  1197.929;  Steel— Plates.  15.700.968  lbs.,  $517,- 
147;  Sheets.  2.278,249.  191.628. 

Stoves  and  reneee,  and  parts  of.  $146,186;  Structural  iron  and 
steel,  89.770  tons,  |2,736.521;  Tin  plates,  terneplates,  and  tagrerers'  tin, 
8.976.891  lbs..   1636.407. 

Tools: — Axes.  106.112.  $82,706;  Hammers  and  hatchets.  $29,344; 
Saws.  $78,761;  Shovels  and  spades.  $40,743;  All  other  tools.   $668,468. 

Wire:— Barbed.  17.434.331  lbs..  $711,832;  All  other.  6.197.358  lbs.. 
$393,926;  Manufactures  of  wire — ^Woven-wire  fencing.  $102,111;  All 
other.  $479,616;  All  other  manufactures  of  wire,  $3,680,634. 

Liamps.   chandeliers,   etc.    (except  electric),   $169,477. 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of: — Piers,  bars,  etc.,  370.461  lbs.,  $29,280; 
Manufactures  of.   $226,929. 

Belting  leather,  $366,179;  Patent  leather.  $77,738:  Sole  leather, 
116,171  lbs.,  $33,938.  Upper  leather — Calf.  386.682  sq.  ft..  $132,306: 
Kid.  221.393  sq.  ft..  $70,403;  All  other  upper  leather,  $630,211;  All 
other  leather,  $846,411. 

Boots  and  shoes: — Children's  1,783.102  pairs.  $1,758,824;  Men's. 
1,362,^80  pairs.  $3,276,828;  Women's.  $1,141,735  pairs,  $1,583,068;  Slip- 
pers. 38,293  pairs.  $48,494;  Harness  and  saddles.  $418,761:  All  other 
leather  goods,  $289,362. 

Leather    imitation,    $32,699.      Malt,    314.939    bushels.    $455,316. 

Beef  products: — Beef,  canned.  49.907  lbs.,  $10,718;  Beef,  pickled 
and  other  cured.  182.666  lbs..  $23,687;  Oleo  oil,  839,591  lbs..  $59,286; 
Tallow.  1.223.622  lbs..  $134,300;  All  other  beef  products.  $14,030. 

Hog  products: — Bacon,  14,914,902  lbs.,  $2,538,943;  Ham  and  shoul- 
ders, cured,  9.867.826  lbs.,  $1,880,230;  Lard,  48.732,924  lbs..  $8,819,612; 
Neutral  lard.   424,897  lbs.,  $70,664. 

Pork: — Canned.  60.537  lbs..  $7,444;  Fresh.  177,528  lbs..  $31,503; 
Pickled,  7,700,421  lbs..  $1,146,968;  Lard  compounds,  and  other  sub- 
stitutes for  lard.  14,164,676  lbs.,  $2,203,477. 

Poultry  and  game,  $19,223.  Sausage — Canned.  3,052,066  lbs.. 
$549,803;  All  other.  984,724  lbs.,  |210.430;  Stearin  from  animal  fats. 
1,639.684  lbs..  $241,110;  All  other  meat  products — Canned,  $54,024;  All 
other,  $94,180. 

Butter.  339.104  lbs..  $112,827:  Cheese.  1,406.606  lbs..  $357,204:  Milk 
— Condensed,  30.723,758  lbs.,  $3,164,657;  All  other  (including^  cream), 
$18,639. 

Metal  polish.   $30,280.     Motor   boats,   16,   $37,048. 

Musical  Infftrumentfi,  and  parts  of: — Pianos — Player  pianos.  244, 
176.946;  All  other,  1.241,  $203,475;  Perforated  music  rolls,  $12,314;  All 
other,  $33,239. 

Naval  stores: — Rosin,  32.358  bbls.,  $207,747;  Tar.  turpentine,  and 
pitch,  2.891  bbla.,  $14,470;  Turpentine,  spirits  of.  75,376  galls.,  $41,612; 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  and  matte,  84,410  lbs.,  $16,704;  Notions, 
n.  e.  s.,  $33,994;  Nursery  stock,  $26,414;  Oakum.  171.478  lbs..  $17,614; 
Oilcake  and  oilcake  meal,  1,246.398  lbs.,  $20,664;  Oilcloth  and  linoleum, 
$78,683. 

Animal  oils,  24,780  gallons,  $21,832.  Mineral  oils: — Crude  (In- 
cluding all  natural  oils),  13.380.919  gallons,  $1,303,774;  Refined  or 
manufactured — G-as  oil  and  fuel  oil.  2,094,606  gallons.  $84,084;  Illumin- 
ating, 1,628,146  gallons.  $163,766:  Lubricating  and  heavy  paraffin.  2.- 
704,476  gallons,  $926,987;  Naphthas,  etc.— <}asaline,  2.178,213  gallons. 
$466,440;   All    other,    1.200,199    gallons,    $223,252. 

Vegetable  oils: — Fixed  or  expressed — Corn,  209,811  lbs.,  $24,286; 
Cottonseed,  8.710,967  lbs.,  $1,158,123;  Linseed  or  flaxseed.  95,130  galls., 
$68,687;  All  other,  $163,187;  All  other  vegetable  oils.  $42,278. 

Paints,  pigments,  colors  and  varnishes: — Dry  colors,  $98,029: 
Ready-mixed  paints.  307,996  gallons.  $411,456:  Varnish.  66.141  galls.. 
$77,407;  White  lead.  241.738  lbs..  $24,806;  Zinc,  oxide  of,  81,471  lbs.. 
$9,068;   All   other   (including  crayons).  $687,807. 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: — ^Bags.  678.784;  Books,  music,  maps, 
engravings,  etc.,  $384,961;  Boxes  and  cartons,  $59,063;  Carbon  paper, 
120,812;  Paper  board,   etc.,   $301,346;   Playing  cards,   $16,104. 

Printing  papet: — ^Newsprint,  16,278,698  lbs..  $478,601;  All  other. 
14.776,841  lbs.,  $1,117,523:  Wrapping  paper.  15.308,606  lbs.,  $646,672: 
Writing  paper  and  envelopes,  $340,166:  All  other,  $315,538.  Paraffin 
and  paraffin  wax,  548,787  lbs.,  $41,478;  Paste.  $24,697;  Pencils  (except 
slate),  and  pencil  leads,  $96,781. 

Pens: — ^Fountain.    21,746,    $11,882;    Metallic    (except    gold),    23.012 
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grrosses,  |10.S47;  Perfumeries,  cosmetics,  etc,   |172,902. 

Phonogrraphs.  sraphophones,  etc.,  6,511,  |110,208;  Records  and 
materials  for.   |138,672. 

Photogrraphic  groods: — Cameras,  1 11,912;  Motion-picture  filma» 
1  782.800  lin.  ft..  $46,432;  Other  sensitized  ^oods,  $80,186;  All  other, 
$35,041. 

Plaster: — Boards,  $14,213;  Builders'  and  commdn  $75,423;  Plaster 
of  Paris.  $12,161;  Plated  ware  (except  cutlery  and  jewelry),  $253,870; 
Plates,  electrotypes  and  stereotypes,  $6,608;  Plumbag:o  or  graphite,  and 
manufactures  of,  $29,106:  Refrigera-tors.  $57,324;  Roofing,  felt,  and 
<;imnar  materials.  $103,026:  Salt.  41.954.223  lbs..  $187,211:  Seeds,  $21,- 
034:  Shoe  findings.  $40,660;  Silk,  manufactures  of,  $271,260;  Silk, 
artificial,  manufactures  of,  $20,960. 

Soap:— Toilet  or  fancy.  $148,881;  All  other.  5.825.019  lbs.,  $372.- 
752;  Spicee.  $9,736. 

Malt  liquors: — In  bottles.  94.554  doz.  Its.,  $128,452;  In  other  cover- 
!ngrs.  12.125  ^^alls.  $6,205;  Spirits,  distilled.  13.565  pf.  galls.,  $18,602; 
Wines.   196.5i{4  eralls..  $84,046:  All  other  beverages.  $47,767. 

Starch.  2.:?83.028  lbs.,  $73,652;  Stearin,  vegetable.  116,443  lbs.. 
$1.1.262:  Gr!n<lstones.  $27,947;  All  other  stones.  $73,727;.  Straw  and 
palm  leaf,  manufactures  of.  $174,809;  Sugar,  refined.  3.857.692  lbs. 
5220.035:  Surgical  appliances  (not  including  instruments).  $205,064; 
Tin.   and   manufactures   of.    $357,056. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: — Plug.  228.023  lbs.,  $43,675:  Smok- 
ing. 5!».489  lbs..  $21,448;  All  other.  $22,719;  Toys,  $205,149;  Trunks. 
vali.^f-s.  and  traveling  baers,  $131,912;  Type.  30,741  lbs..  $11,398;  Type- 
writer ribbons.   $16,051;   Umbrellas  and  parasols.  $56,381. 

Vegetables: — Beans  and  dried  peas.  450,603  bushels.  $2,186,218; 
Onion.**.  77.012  bushels.  $155,659;  Pickles  and  sauces.  52.289;  Potatoes 
(except  sweet  potatoes),  1.278.148  bushels,  $1,815,705;  Canned  vege- 
tables. $424,483:  All  other.  $60,773. 

Wax.   manufactures  of.   $8,509. 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: — I^gs  and  other  round  timber.  2.- 
4I>8  M.  ft..  $107,907:  Timber,  hewn,  and  sawed.  6.762  M.  ft..  $113,767; 
I-rumber: — Boards,  planks,  and  deals — Cvpress,  2.001  M.  ft.  67.813; 
Gum.  1.699  M.  ft..  $37,544:  Pine — White.  4.346  M.  ft..  $192,100;  Yellow — 
Pitch.  158.106  M.  ft..  $2,971,619;  Short  leaf.  1.853  M!  ft..  $31,395;  All 
other.  2.044  M.  ft..  $44,773;  Spruce,  1.412  M.  ft..  $22,579;  All  other 
lumber.   228  M.  ft.,   $8.15.3. 

Railroad  ties,  502.059,  $384,969:  Shooks — Box.  $46^.919;  All  other. 
1148.590;  Staves.  862.155:   $18,692;  Headlns,  $15,856;  All  other  lumber. 

$134,336. 

Doors,  sash,  and  blinds.  $16,974;  Furniture.  $1,204,971;  Hogrsheads 
and  barrels,  empty.  $116,374;  Trimmings,  moldings,  etc..  $20,839; 
Wooden  ware.  $19,723;  All  other  wood  manufactures.  $628,775. 

Wool,  manufactures  of: — Wearing  apparel,  $174,872;  All  other, 
$844,623.     Yeast.   $22,103. 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of: — Plates  and  sheets,  102,541  lbs., 
$20,412;  All  other.  $16,439. 

All  other  articles,  $178,474. 

SHIPPING 

Despite  unfavorable  conditions  created  by  the  war» 
shipping  in  Cuba  has  been  more  than  fairly  active. 

The  Peninsular  &  Occidental  S.  S.  Co.,  operates  a 
service  between  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Havana,  Cuba,  daily, 
except  Sunday,  making  the  run  in  from  six  to  seven  hours. 
Connection  is  made  at  Key  West  with  solid,  fast  Pullman 
trains,  via  the  **Over-Sea  Railroad,"  for  all  points  of  the 
United  States. 

Other  steamship  lines  are  the  United  Fruit  Company^ 
the  Cuba  Mail  &  S.  S.  Co.,  known  as  the  Ward  Line,  the 
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Southern  Pacific  S.  S-  Co.,  the  Munson  Line,  the  United 
Steamship  Co.,  the  Elder  Dempster  Line,  the  Compania 
Trasatlantica  Espanola,  the  Sociedad  Anonima  de  Navega- 
cion,  Trasatlantica  Line,  the  Norway-Mexican  Gulf  Line, 
and  the  Holland  American  Line.  And  in  addition  to  these 
lines  there  are  steamship  lines  plying  between  Havana  and 
various  foreign  ports  carrying  freight  only. 

In  normal  times  there  were  many  sailings  and  a  good 
system  adhered  to. 

Unofficial  reports  say  that  an  undertaking  has  been 
reached  between  the  Governments  of  Cuba,  the  United 
States,  and  Spain  for  a  continuance  of  uninterrupted  steam- 
ship service  between  Spain  and  American  and  Cuban  ports. 
The  steamship  line  established  between  Japan,  Cuba,  and 
the  United  States  some  months  ago  is  to  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  new  vessels.  The  Dutch  Government  has 
approved  the  plans  of  the  West  India  Packet  Co.,  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  line  of  vessels  between  the 
possessions  of  Holland  in  the  West  Indies,  Cuba,  the 
United  States,  and  Europe,  the  service  to  be  inaugurated 
as  soon  after  the  declaration  of  peace  as  possible.  A  freight, 
service  is  also  to  be  established  between  New  Orleans,  the 
West  Indies,  Venezuelan  and  Colombian  ports.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  invest  $500,000  in  this  latter  enterprise. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Ward  Line  have  signed  a  contract 
with  the  United  Railroads  for  a  3(>-year  lease  of  wharves 
I,  2  and  3,  and  part  of  No.  4,  of  the  San  Jose  Docks  in 
Havana.  These  docks  and  warehouses  are  to  be  remodeled 
and  installed  with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  for  load- 
ing and  unloading  steamers,  and  a  reception  room  is  being 
provided  for  passengers. 

A  company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  $50,- 
000,000  to  build  a  shipyard  at  Cabanas  Bay,  near  the  city 
of  Havana,  equipped  to  construct  vessels  of  from  8,000  to 
10,000  tons  displacement.  The  plant  is  to  be  provided  with 
facilities  for  building  six  vessels  at  one  time.  It  is  reported 
that  a  contract  has  been  signed  for  the  construction  of  10 
sailing  vessels  of  500  tons  burden  each  to  be  employed  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Republic. 

A  sailing  vessel  of  300  tons  displacement,  equipped 
with  an  oil  motor,  is  being  built  in  the  shipyards  on  the 
Almendares  River,  Havana,  for  Astudillo  &  Co.,  for  use  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Republic.     Some  60  pupils  of 
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the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Havana  are  assisting-  in 
this  construction. 

CUSTOM  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  information  abdut  the  requirements  of 
shipping  documents  will  be  valuable  for  exporters  doing- 
business  in  Cuba: 

Invoices,  of  which  five  sets  are  required  for  Havana, 
and  four  for  other  parts,  must  be  written  in  ink,  and 
may  be  either  in  English  or  Spanish.  If  typewritten, 
the  original  copy  must  be  presented;  duplicates,  etc., 
may  be  carbon  copies.  Invoices  must  contain  name  of 
shipper  and  consignee,  name  of  vessel,  marks  and  numbers, 
description  of  merchandise,  specifying  the  component 
materials,  gross  and  net  weights  of  each  article  in  kilos, 
detailed  price  and  total  value,  including  a  statement  of  the 
expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  merchandise  up  to  the 
time  it  is  packed  and  ready  for  shipment. 

Prices  should  not  be  stated  in  bulk,  but  the  price  of 
each  article  or  class  of  goods  should  be  given  separately. 
If  there  are  no  expenses  this  fact  should  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed. In  describing  the  merchandise,  particular  care 
must  be  taken  in  stating  exactly  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  made,  for  example:  in  case  of  knives,  state  whether 
made  of  steel  or  iron,  with  wooden  handles  or  bone  handles ; 
in  case  of  shoes,  whether  of  leather,  with  tops  of  cloth, 
canvas,  etc.  Documents  covering  shipments  of  fabrics 
must  contain,  besides  the  marks,  numbers,  classes,  quantity 
and  gross  weight  of  packages,  the  following  particulars: 
Nature  of  fibre  (cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk,  etc).,  kind  of  tissue 
(plain,  smooth,  twilled,  damask-like,  dyed  by  the  piece  or 
woven  with  threads  dyed  before  being  woven;  number 
of  threads  in  six  square  millimeters  (J4  inch)  ;  length  and 
width  in  meters  and  centimeters;  weight  per  loo  square 
meters;  price  of  the  unity  and  partial  value  of  each  kind, 
and  nature  of  same. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  invoice,  or  on  last  sheet,  if  there 
are  more  than  one,  the  manufacturer,  producer,  seller, 
owner,  or  shipper  must  write  in  Spanish  and  sign  one  of 
the  declarations,  according  as  the  article  shipped  is,  or  is 
not,  the  product  of  the  soil,  or  industry  of  the  United 
States.     If  the  manufacturer,  etc.,  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
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place  where  the  consulate  is  located,  a  local  agent  must  be 
appointed  to  present  the  invoice,  and  such  appointment 
must  be  in  writing.  In  this  case  the  agent  must  write  and 
sign  the  following  declaration :  *'Declaro  que  soy  el  agente 
autorizado  por  la  persona  que  ha  suscrito  la  anterior  de- 
claracion,  para  presentar  esta  factura  en  la  oficina  consular 
de  Cuba  en  esta  plaza,  a  fin  de  que  sea  certificada."  (I 
declare  that  I  am  the  agent  authorized  by  the  person  sign- 
ing the  preceding  declaration  to  present  this  invoice  at  the 
consular  office  of  Cuba  in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of 
certification.") 

The  form  of  declaration  for  the  manufacturer  or  prod- 
ucer of  domestic  goods  is:  "Declaramos  que  somos  los 
fabricantes  (if  the  goods  are  manufactured;  or  "producto- 
res",  if  the  goods  are  natural  products)  de  las  mercancias 
relacionadas  con  la  presente  factura  y  que  son  ciertos  los 
precios  y  demas  particulares  que  en  ella  se  consignan  y  que 
las  mercancias  contenidas  en  dicha  factura  son  producto  de 
la  industria  (or  "del  suelo",  if  the  goods  are  natural  prod- 
ucts), de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  America".  The  declaration 
for  sellers,  shippers  or  owners  are  the  same,  only  the  word 
''vendedores",  or  **embarcadores"  or  "duenos"  is  substituted 
for  "fabricantes"  or  "productores"  in  the  previous  form. 

Freights  to  the  port  of  shipment,  incidental  expenses, 
custom  house  and  statistical!  fees,  papers  and  stamt>s, 
wharfage,  etc.,  must  be  included  in  the  dutiable  value  as  an 
actual  part  of  the  cost  of  pjacing  the  merchandise  ready  for 
shipment  to  Cuba,  and  they  must  be  stated  separately. 

The  insurance  and  consular  fees  will  not  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  merchandise,  the  fee  for  consular 
certification  being  included,  in  the  costs. 

In  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  invoices  under 
$5.00  covering  goods  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  this  country 
should  be  certified. 

Each  invoice  must  represent  a  distinct  shipment  by  one 
ship  to  one  consignee  or  firm  of  consignees.  The  consolida- 
tion of  different  consignments  in  a  single  invoice  is  not 
permitted. 

Invoices  as  well  as  the  declarations  must  be  written  on 
one  side  of  paper  only.  No  corrections,  erasures,  additions 
or  alterations  are  allowed  unless  stated  in  a  signed  acknowl- 
edgement in  Spanish  or  English  preceeding  the  declara|tion. 
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Goods  not  the  production  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the 
United  states,  should  be  placed  on  a  separate  consular  and 
commercial  invoice,  as  only  such  goods  as  are  the  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  benefit  by  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

Shipments  of  foreign  goods  under  $5.00  in  value,  con- 
sular invoice  not  required. 

All  shipments  over  $5.00  in  value,  consular  invoice  must 
be  presented. 

No  invoice  will  be  accepted  by  the  Cuban  Custom 
Houses,  which  includes  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise. 

Besides  the  marks,  numbers,  classes,  quantity  and  gross 
weight  of  packages,  the  following  particulars  will  be  re- 
quired on  invoices  covering  shipments  of  fabrics: 

Nature  of  fibre.  (Cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk,  etc.).  Kind  of 
tissue.  (Plain,  smooth,  twilled,  damask-like,  or  whether  it 
is  or  not  embroidered,  bleached,  half-bleached,  stamped, 
dyed  by  the  piece  or  woven  with  threads  dyed  before  being 
woven;  number  of  threads  in  six  square  millimeters,  (J4 
inch).  Length  and  width  in  meters  and  centimeters,  weight 
per  100  square  meters,  price  of  the  unity  and  partial  value 
of  each  kind,  and  nature  of  same ;  expenses  up  to  the  time 
of  shipment  to  Cuba. 

Mixed  fabrics,  cotton  mixed  with  silk,  wool,  or  any 
other  mixture,  should  be  so  stated  in  the  invoice.  The 
principal  material  should  also  be  stated  and  proportion  of 
the  principal  material.  If  proportion  of  principal  is  silk 
or  wool,  then  goods  pay  duty  ad-valorem  and  not  by  threads 
as  cotton  goods.  Also  if  goods  contain  one-fifth  or  more 
of  silk,  wool  or  other  material,  goods  pay  duty  ad  valorem 
as  silk  or  wool.  In  the  Custom  Houses,  samples  or  cotton 
fabrics  are  always  taken,  and  sending  samples  avoids  the 
piece  of  goods  mutilated,  and  facilitates  the  work  in  the 
Custom  House. 

Ready-made  clothing,  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds  and 
of  any  style  and,  generally,  all  articles .  made  up  by  the 
seamstress  or  tailor,  shall  be  liable  on  their  total  weight  to 
the  duties  on  the  principal  and  most  prominent  outside 

fabric. 

Gross  and  net  weight  of  box  or  package,  must  be  given. 
When  ready-made  cotton  clothing  is  shipped  in  cardboard 
boxes  the  net  weight  of  these  cardboard  boxes  should  be 
given  separately. 
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A  surtax  of  ioo%  is  placed  on  ready-made  cotton  cloth- 
ing and  a  surtax  of  30%  for  colored  threads  on  both  ready- 
made  clothing  and  fabrics. 

In  the  invoices  for  ready-made  clothing  to  be  sent  to 
Cuba,  the  shipper,  should  always  give  net  weight  separate 
of  each  class  or  lot  of  goods,  and  the  reference  mark  or 
number. 

Two  copies  of  each  set  of  bills  of  lading  are  required 
by  the  Consulate ;  the  original  is  certified  and  returned,  and 
a  non-negotiable  copy  is  kept  on  file. 

Bills  of  lading  for  short  shipped  goods  must  also  be 
signed  by  the  Cuban  Consul. 

A  duplicate  copy  of  bills  of  lading  may  be  obtained, 
without  charge,  should  the  original  be  lost. 

Bills  of  lading  covering  merchandise  with  a  value  of  less 
than  $5,000  need  not  be  certified. 

Invoices  covering  shipments  of  automobiles  to  Cuba 
require  maker  and  name  of  car,  year's  model,  number  of  the 
motor,  number  of  cylinders,  H.  P.,  type  of  car,  and  number 
of  passengers. 

Invoices  of  merchandise  sent  bv  mail  must  be  certified 
by  the  Cuban  Consul. 

In  those  cases  where  a  shipper  has  had  an  invoice  certi- 
fied at  the  Consulate,  and  it  should  later  result  that  the 
steamship  company  has  "shut  but"  the  entire  shipment  or 
part  of  same,  the  shipper  must  see  that  the  steamship  com- 
pany marks  on  the  bills  of  lading  alongside  of  those  goods 
which  were  "shut  out",  "Short  Shipped".  The  consular 
invoice  need  not  be  recertified,  but  it  is  well  to  notify  the 
consignee  so  that  he  will,  therefore,  make  his  entry  in  the 
Custom  House  under  the  correct  name  of  the  steamer. 

Articles  admitted  free  of  duty:  samples  of  felt,  wall 
paper,  and  fabrics  not  exceeding  40  centimeters  in  length 
and  having  cuts  20  centimeters  apart  in  their  width,  so  as 
to  render  them  unfit  for  any  other  purpose;  samples  of 
fabrics  and  hosiery  rendered  unfit  for  use  by  cuts  20  centi- 
meters apart;  samples  of  trimmings  in  small  pieces  of  no 
commercial  value  or  possible  use  otherwise  than  as  samples. 

Trained  animals,  portable  theaters,  objects  or  public 
entertainment,  iitiported  temporarily  for  not  more  than  three 
months ;  receptacles  exported  from  Cuba  with  fruits,  sugar, 
molasses,  honey,  spirituous  liquors,  alcohol,  and  cocoanut 
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oil,  and  reimported  empty,  used  furniture  of  immigrants^ 
wearing  apparel,  toilet  articles,  and  articles  of  personal  use, 
bed  and  table  linen,  bcloks,  portable  tools  and  instruments^ 
theatrical  costumes,  jewels,  and  table  services  bearing 
evident  trace  of  use,  imported  by  travelers  in  their  baggage 
in  quantities  appropriate  to  their  class,  profession,  and 
position.  Plows,  hoes,  machetes,  and  cane  knives,  exclusive- 
ly used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  other  exclusively 
agricultural  implements,  not  including  machinery;  lito- 
graphs,  posters,  manufacturers'  catalogues,  calendars  and 
folders  for  advertising  purposes  only  having  no  commercial 
value  and  intended  for  free  public  distribution. 

Articles  of  which  the  importation  is  restricted  or  pro- 
hibited :  Foreign  coins  of  silver,  copper,  bronze  or  nickel, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
dynamite,  gunpowder,  and  simila\r  explosives,  unless  auth- 
orized by  the  Department  of  Interior;  Arms  of  greater 
caliber  than  .32  or  5.5  millimeters,  .44  caliber  revolvers, 
and  automatic  pistols  require  a  special  permit. 

The  importation  of  silencers  for  firearms  is  prohibited. 

No  charge  is  made  for  consular  certification  where 
the  value  of  the  "  shipment  is  less  than  $5.  For  in- 
voices valued  from  $5  to  49.99  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  5^  cents;  from 
$50  to  $200  the  fee  is  $2;  over  $200,  $2,  plus  an  additional 
charge  of  10  cents  for  each  $100  or  fraction  thereof  in 
excess  of  $200.  Extra  copies  of  invoice  cost  50  cents  each, 
and  invoice  blanks  may  be  obtained  for  10  cents  per  set. 
A  fee  of  $1  is  charged  for  certifying  each  set  of  bills  of 
lading. 

Cuban  consulates  are  located  in  the  following  cities 
of  the  United  States:  Aguadilla,  P.  R. ;  Arecibo,  P.  R. ; 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Baltimore,  Md.;- Boston,  Mass.;  Brunswick, 
Ga. ;  Chattanooga.  Tenn. ;  Chicago,  III.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  Fernandina,  Fla. ;  Galveston,  Tex.;  Gulf- 
port,  Miss. ;  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Key 
West,  Fla. ;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Mayagues, 
P.  R. ;  Mobile,  Ala. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Newport  News,  Va. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Pascagoula,  Mis. ;  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Ponce,  P.  R.  *  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  San  Juan,  P.  R. ;  Savanah,  Ga. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
Tampa,  Fla. ;  Washington,  D.  C. 
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INTERNAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  railroad  system  of  Cuba  consists  of  about  2,360 
miles  of  lines.  The  principal  railway  companies  being  as 
follows : 

Cuba  Railroad  Co.,  Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  in  1912.  Author- 
ized capital,    $30,000,000;   Issued,   $20,000,000.     Mileagre,   690. 

Cuban  Central  Railways,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1899. 
Capital.   $11,500,000.      Mileage,   353. 

Havana  Terminal  Railroad  So.'  Incorporated  in  Maine  in  1900. 
Capital,    $5,000,000. 

Marianao  and  Havana  Railwta/y  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London 
in    1871.      Capital,    $500,000.      Mileage,    19. 

United  Railways  of  the  Havana  and  Regla  Warehouses.  Regis- 
tered  in  London   in   1898.     Capital.    $54,800,000.     Mileage,   681. 

Western  Railway  of  Havana,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in 
1892.  Capital,  $6,000,000.  Mileage,  147.  Controlled  by  the  United 
Railways  Co.  as  stated  above. 

The  Northern  Railways  of  Cuba,  which  has  a  conces- 
sion for  the  construction  of  the  Caibairen  to  Nuevitas  line, 
has  had  its  subvention  of  $6,ooo  per  kilometer  raised  to 
$i2,ooo  on  a  maximum  length  of  6o  kilometers,  including 
branch  lines. 

Cuba  has  1,246  miles  of  excellent  roads  which  are 
employed  for  the  pursuit  of  trade  and  pleasure.  There  is 
probably  no  place  offering  greater  attractions  to  the  auto- 
mobilist,  particularly  during  the  winter  season.  They  are 
sixteen  feet  four  inches  wide  (5  meters)  built  in  good 
foundations,  well  graded,  and  are  kept  in  constant  repair. 
The  Cuba  Railroad  Company,  according  to  the  annual 
report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  earned  $12.82  a 
share  on  $15,800,000  common  stock.  This  compared  with 
$1.24  a  share  on  $15,550,000  common  stock  in  1917. 

Total  revenues  were  nearly  doubled,  the  figures  being 
$11,645,697,  against  $6,452,108.  Net  after  taxes  was  more 
than  doubled,  with  $3,860,243,  as  compared  with  $1,922,146 
in  the  preceding  year.  Surplus  for  the  year  after  preferred 
dividends  amounted  to  $2,025,590,  against  $183,817.  No 
cash  dividend  was  paid  on  the  common  stock  either  in 
1918  or  1917.  Final  profits  and  loss  surplus  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  $4,0005,310. 

There  are  658  post-offices  in  the  island,  and  over  six 
thousand  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  Nine  wireless  stations 
are  operated  by  the  government. 

Work  is  in  progress  on  the  new  wireless  telegraph  sta- 
tion at  Nueva  Gerona,  Isle  of  Pines.  The  building  in  which 
the  installation  w\\\  be  made  is  built  of  concrete  blocks, 
villa  style. 
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FINANCE. 

The  budget  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  estimates  the  receipts  at 
$64,460,000  and  the  expenditures  at  $54,394,865.  Of  the 
estimated  revenues  $37,000,000  are  from  customs  duties  and 
$4,000,000  from  sugar.  Of  the  expenditures  $15,099,170  arc 
for  the  account  of  the  department  of  war  and  marine  and 
$9,831,127  for  public  instruction. 

The  customs  revenues  of  Cuba  in  1917  amounted  to 
$37,292,968  as  compared  v^rith  $36,646,583  in  1916.  The 
ports  which  produced  over  a  million  dollars  revenues  in 
1917  were:  Havana,  $27,651,939;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  $2,272,- 
465;  and  Cienfuegos,  $1,670,408.  The  ports  producing  less 
than  $1,000,000  but  over  $500,000  in  revenues  during  1917 
were :  Matanzas,  $854,843 ;  Caibarien,  $820,766 ;  Cardenas, 
$739»770;  Nipe,  $692,391;  and  Manzanillo,  $549793- 

According  to  the  latest  official  data  the  debt  of  Cuba 
was: 

Exterior  debt,   1904.   5       per  cent.  $28,808,000 

1909,  4^   per  cent.  16,600.000 

1914,  5       per  cent.  10.000,000 

Total   Exterior  Debt  $66,308,000 

Interior    debt,  5  per  cent.  10,616,400 


Total  debt.  $66,923,400 

The  revolutionary  bonds  issued  in  1896  and  1897  have 
all  been  liquidated  except  $8,036  which  have  not  been 
presented  for  payment.  The  $35,000,000  loan  made  by 
Speyer  &  Co.,  had  decreased  on  April  i,  1918  to  $26,722,000. 
The  coupons  due  up  to  April  24,  1918  have  been  paid  with 
the  exception  of  $59,627  which  have  not  been  presented 
for  payment.  The  interest  on  the  $16,500,000  loan  made 
by  Speyer  &  Co.  is  $61,875  monthly,  and  is  being  paid 
regularly.  The  interest  on  the  $10,000,000  Morgan  &  Co., 
loan  has  been  paid  punctually  to  date. 

In  March,  1918  the  United  States  government  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Cuban  Treasury,  through  the  legation 
in  Washington,  $15,000,000,  a  loan  guaranteed  by  5  per  cent, 
interest-bearing  Cuban  bonds. 

BANKING. 

The  law  issued  November  7,  1914  authorized  the  coin- 
age qI  new  national  money.     The  Cuban  money  consists 
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of  pieces  of  same  weight,  size  and  value  as  the  United 
States  money.  American  money  circulates  extensively. 
Old  Spanish  coin  still  circulates  at  a  discount. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks  operating  in 
Cuba: 

Banco  de  la  Havana.  Havana.  (Business  being  transferred  lo 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York). 

Banco  Kspanol  de  la  Isia  de  Cuba.  Capital,  18,000,000.  Forty 
branches. 

Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba.  Havana.  Established  In  1901.  Capital, 
t6.860.455;  surplus,  |1, 500, 000.  Branches,  35.  New  York  Agrency, 
1  WaU  Street. 

Banco  Territorial  de   Cuba.     Havana.     Capital,   $5,000,000. 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada.     Capital  and  surplus,  $26,000,000. 

The  Trust  Company  of  Cuba.     Capital.  $500,000;  surplus,  $315,000. 

The  National   Bank   of   Cuba   att  Havana   had   assets    on    .January 

1,   1918  amounting  to  $90,300,708.42.   consisting  of  $24,410,489  94   c&sh. 

$4,543,188.48    bonds,    and     stocks,     and     $61,050,100     loans,     discounts, 

deposits,  etc 

The  National  Bank  of  Cuba  at  Havana  had  assets  on 
January  i,  1918  amounting  to  $90,300,708.42,  consisting  of 
$24,410,489.94  cash,  $4,543,188.48  bonds  and  stocks,  and 
$61,050,100  loans,  discounts,  deposits,  etc. 

A  new  banking  concern,  under  the  name  of  "Banco 
Prestatario  de  Cuba"  (Pledge  Bank  of  Cuba),  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  Loans  are  to  be  made 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  annually.  This  institution  will 
have  a  number  of  departments  and  will  make  loans  on 
jewelry,  other  valuable  chattels,  notes  indorsed  by  solvent 
persons,  mortgages,  rents  and  salaries  on  public  employees. 

INSURANCE. 

The  insurance  business  in  Cuba  is  growing  up  rapidly. 
Among  the  foreign  companies  operating  there,  the  Equit- 
able, of  New  York;  the  Mutual  of  New  York;  the  New 
York  Life ;  the  Sun  Life  of  Montreal ;  the  Standard  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  all  have  headquarters  in  Havana. 

The  principal  Cuban  Fire  Insurance  Company  is  "El 
Iris,"  established  in  1855.  The  president  is  Dr.  Antonio 
Gonzalez  Curquejo ;  the  Vice-president,  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Moya 
y  Pichardo.  The  amount  of  insurance  in  January  i,  1918. 
was  $36,322,046;  the  policies  cancelled  during  1917  amount- 
ed to  $3,311,020.  The  reserve  fund  in  the  same  date  was 
$578,571.38  which  was  partly  invested  in  real  estate,  and 
part  in  mortgages,  Cuban  and  American  bonds,  and  securi- 
ties of  industrial  concerns. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Congress  authorized  the  President  to  have  the  Santiag^o 
de  Cuba  Aqueduct  built  without  delay,  and  placed  $2,500,- 
000  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose.  The  President  is  also 
authorized  to  have  the  sewers  of  the  city  of  Santiago  com- 
pleted after  plans  made  some  years  ago,  and  the  $5,000,000 
has  been  made  available  for  this  work.  The  bill  empowers 
the  chief  executive  to  expend  $200,000  in  maintaining  the 
wells  of  the  Valley  of  San  Juan  in  good  condition,  bet- 
tering the  present  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Santiago  until 
the  aqueduct  is  completed,  and  for  the  purchase  of  a  new^ 
piping. 

The  Cienfuegos  Aqueduct  Co.  has  been  organized  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000  in  shares  of  $106  each.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  company  is  Jose  Lopez  Rodriguez,  and  its 
secretary  Saturnino  Parajon. 

The  President  has  promulgated  laws  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  $2,950,000  for  the  Sewering  and  Paving  of 
the  city  of  Camaguey,  $7,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
road  frojn  Campuzano  Bridge  at  Mayani  to  the  Preston 
docks,  and  $160,000  for  the  building  of  a  public  dock  and 
the  erection  of  a  customhouse  at  the  port  of  Matanzas. 
Appropriations  have  also  been  made  for  various  public 
Avorks  in  the  towns  of  Jaruco  and  Aguacate  in  the  Province 
of  Havana. 

Among  the  most  important  public  works  to  be  under- 
taken soon  is  that  of  furnishing  Havana  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.  The  things  necessary  to  be  done  to  secure 
this  end,  according  to  the  recommendations  of  an  expert 
employed  to  report  upon  the  same,  are  the  following: 
Utilization  of  the  unused  Vento  Springs,  the  installation 
of  meters,  and  the  scientific  study  of  the  sources  of  the 
Vento  Basin  water  supply  with  the  object  of  using  same 
to  its  full  capacity.  The  total  outlay  for  these  improve- 
ments is  estimated  at  over  $1,100,000. 

The  President  recommends  the  expenditure  of  $1,317,- 
941  in  the  construction  of  national  highways  in  the  follow- 
ing provinces:  Pinar  del  Rio,  $265,351 ;  Havana,  $266,700; 
Matanzas,  $103,273;  Santa  Clara,  $222,817;  Camaguey, 
$139,800;  and  Oriente,  $320,000.  The  total  length  of  the 
public  highways  of  Cuba  on  April  ist,  1918  was  1,992.9 
kilometers. 
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Contracts  have  been  let  by  the  department  of  publi? 
works  of  the  Cuban  Government  for  the  construction  of 
public  highways  between  Union  de  Reyes,  Sayes,  and  Sa- 
banilla  in  the  Province  of  Matanzas,  and  for  the  extension 
of  the  Carrasco  road  in  the  Province  of  Camaguey. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 


The  Dominican  Republic  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo  or  Quisqueya,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  18,045  square  miles,  or  about  the  size  of  the  States 
of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  combined.  It  is  less  thick- 
ly populated,  however,  since  its  population  according  to 
official  estimates,  was  708,000,  and  this  estimate  is  con- 
sidered rather  high.  In  1916  the  births  registered  were 
30,917;  deaths,  6,712;  marriages,  2,877. 

The  population  is  formed  mainly  of  a  mixed  race  of 
European  African  and  Indian  blood ;  but  there  are  many 
Creoles  of  Spanish  descent  and  a  number  of  Europeans 
specially  Turks  and  Syrians. 

The  capital,  Santo  Domingo,  was  founded  by  Barto- 
lomeo  Columbus  in  1494,  so  that  it  is  the  oldest  European 
city  in  the  continent. 

The  country  is  nominally  a  Republic.  Its  Constitution, 
proclaimed  in  1844,  was  amended  in  different  years,  the 
last  amendment  having  been  made  in  1908.  The  last  elected 
President  was  Dr.  Francisco  Henriquez  Carbajal,  whose 
term  commenced  on  July  25,  1916,  and  was  to  last  for  six 
years.  On  November  29,  1916,  however,  a  military  gov- 
ernment was  proclaimed  by  United  States  naval  officers. 
The  military  Governor  assumed  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  powers.  United  States  naval  officers  are  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  departments. 

TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

The  economic  and  trade  conditions  of  Santo  Domingo 
are  very  accurately  summed  up  in  the  following  fragment 
of  the  last  official  report  by  the  Receiver  of  Customs  to  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in  Washington : 

Import  duties  produced  $4,923,840  in  1917,  as  com- 
pared with  $3,680,716  in  1916.  Export  duties  yielded  $266,- 
244  and  $248,571.  respectively. 
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The  aggregate  trade  of  the  Republic  in  1917  was  $40,- 
026,394.  In  1916  it  was  $33>i92,303.  The  total  value  of 
imports  in  1917  was  $17,581,814,  as  compared  with  $11,66^,- 
430  in  the  preceding  year,  while  the  value  of  exports  during 
1916  and  1917  was  $21,527,873  and  $22444,580,  respectively. 
This  great  increase  in  imports  undoubtedly  was  due  in  part 
to  the  rise  in  cost  of  merchandise,  but  nevertheless  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  Santo  Domingo  is  reflected  in  its  larger 
purchasing  powdr,  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

Of  the  total  of  imports  to  Santo  Domingo,  the  United 
tgtates  and  Porto  Rico  have  to  their  credit  a  combined 
total  of  $16,138,187  or  92.73  per  cent.  The  combined  value 
of  merchandise  exported  to  the  United  States  and  Porto 
Rico  during  1917  was  $18,660,776,  or  83.14  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value  of  merchandise  exported. 

With  few  exceptions  there  was  a  general  increase  in 
the  value  of  quantity  of  Dominican  products  exported  in 
1917,  although  m  some  instances  there  were  much  greater 
quantities  exported  than  in  1916,  but  values  of  the  same 
products  were  very  little  better  or  even  less.  Of  cocoa 
for  example,  23,715  tons  were  exported  in  1917,  against 
21,053  tons  in  1916,  whereas  the  1916  export  crop  produced 
'  $5,958,559*  as  against  $4,856,275  in  1917. 

Sugar,  the  principal  product  of  Santo  Domingo,  showed 
an  increase  of  8,856  tons,  and  sugar  cane,  molasses,  tobac- 
co, and  honey  registered  large  increases,  the  last  named 
product  more  than  doubling  in  quantity  and  trebling  in 
value  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  large  drop  in  bananas  was  due  to  the  closing  down 
of  the  Sosua  plantation,  which  was  the  only  important  ex- 
porter of  that  product. 

Coffee  is  practically  the  only  product  of  Dominican  soil 
that  has  not  shared  in  tl?e  prosperity  caused  by  the  war 
The  European  markets,  which  always  preferred  'the  West 
Indian  coffee,  are  no  longer  accessible. 

The  castor  bean  industry  is  having  a  great  impetus 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  high  prices  that  prevail 
for  castor  oil,  and  it  is  expected  to  see  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  beans  ready  for  export  to  the  Allies  before  the 
year  is  over. 

During  1917  there  were  in  process  of  installation  in 
Santo  Domingo,  five  more  sugar  mills,  two  at  Puerto  Plata 
and  one  each  at  La  Romana,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  and 
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Boca  Chica,  aggregating  an  investment  of  over  $4,000,000. 
The  other  sugar  estates  of  the  Republic  expended  $1,800,- 
000  during  the  year  in  new  m&chmery  and  other  improve- 
ments. It  was  estimated  that  the  1918.  crop  would  reach 
150,000  tons,  of  which  about  I45-,odo  tons  would  be  avail- 
able for  export;  131,498  tons  of  raw  sugar  were  exported 
in  1917  and  140,000  tons  of  sugar  cane  went  to  Guanica, 
Porto  Rico,  to  the  mills  there.    It  was  estimated  that  200,- 

000  tons  of  sugar  cane  would  be  exported  in  1918. 

Of  the  total  value  of  imports  amounting  to  $17,400,064, 
American  bottoms  carried  $15,287,228,  and  they  were  not 
far  behind  in  exports,  having  to  their  cerdit  $15,598,286  of 
a  total  value  of  $22,444,580. 

The  outlook  for  1918  was  not  encouraging  from  a 
financial  standpoint,  although  there  was  the  greatest  agri- 
*cultural  activity  ever  known  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Iti  spite  of  the  occupation  of  Santo  Domingo  by  the  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  she  is  classed  as  a  neutral  and 
subject  to  the  embargoes  of  imports  and  exports  and  all 
other  trade  restrictions  of  *  non-belligerents.  This  means 
reduction  in  foreign  trade,  as  the  country  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  American  products  and  shipping,  and  al- 
ready customs  collections  were  gradually  decreasing.  How- 
ever, as  Santo  Domingo  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  the 
articles  of  first  necessity  that  she  has  been  wont  to  buy' 
from  the  United  States,  she  will  have  to  grow  them  her- 
self, or  discover  substitutes  at  home.     • 

The  United  States  share,  namely  $14,320,351,  of  the 
$17,400,064  imports,  was  82.30  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Porto 
Rico  Came  next  with  $1,817,836,  or  10.45  per  cent.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  third  with  $603,111,  or  3.47  per  cent. 
Spain  followed  with  $193,870,  or  i.ii  per  cent.,  and  France 
with  $190,580,  or  1. 10  per  cent.    | 

The  thirteen  principal  groups  of  imports,  with  com- 
parisons in  values,  for  the  years  1917  and  1916,  were  as 
follows : 


Cotton,  and  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,   and  manufactures   of 

Rice 

Wheat  flour  .    » 

Provisions,   meat,   and   dairy  products 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

ons 

Fibers   (vegretable)    and  manufacturi&s'of 


Value 

Value 

1816 

1017 

13.933,083 

$1,721,534 

1.841,624 

1.562.367 

1,317,112 

1.080.068 

833,149 

621,900 

1,368,658 

530.195 

490.146 

317.421 

382,356 

545,284 

478,349 

508.644 

nic" 
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Leather  and  manufactures  of 
PiBh,  And  fish  products 
Chemicals,   drugs,   and   dyes 
Vehicles   and   boats 
Agrricultural   implements 


Value 

$  714,398 
419.375 
477,066 
356,166 
124,620 


Value 
1917 

\  386.518 
309,204 
293,072 
408,832 
121,830 


The  United  States  share  of  the  22,444,580  exports  was 
$17,946,787,  or  79.96  per  cent.  Canada  was  second  with 
$2,562,356,  or  11.42  per  cent.,  and  Porto  Rico  third  with 
$718,989,  or  3.18%.  The  following  were  the  principal 
articles  exported  from  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the 
year  1917  as  compared  with  the  year  1916: 


Bananas 

Beeswax 

C!acao 

Cocoanuts 

Coffee 

Copra 

Copper 

Cotton, 

Fibers, 


ores 
raw 
vegetable 


GoatHkins 
}lideH  of  cattle 
Honey 
Molasses 
Sugar,   raw 
fc?ue:ar    cane 
Tobacco,   leaf 
Mahoerany 
Lie:num  vi'tae 


1916 

1917 

Value 

Value 

1172,615 

$6.65& 

111,415 

180.183 

5,958.669 

4.856,275 

23.667 

11,069< 

316,827 

228,371 

6,3343 

16.613 

15,403 

13.641 

31,759 

32,164 

29.845 

15.887 

122.0633 

189,942 

212.602 

292.068 

64,729 

236,408 

120.738 

157,563 

12,028,297 

13.386,463 

95,622 

349,216- 

1.433.323 

1,658,521 

2,312 

4.977 

13,032 

57.844^ 

The  period  of  American  control  has  seen  the  value  of 
imports  into  the  Dominican  Republic  rise  from  $2,736,828 
1905,  to  $17,581,814  in    1917;  exports  from  $6,806,098 


in 


to  $22,444,580,  for  the  same  two  years.  The  balance  of 
trade  regularly  has  been  in  favor  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, reaching  its  highest  at  $9,863,443  in  1916,  when  the 
aggregate  of  the  country's  foreign  trade  was  almost  $7,000,- 
000  less  than  in  1917,  with  the  1917  balance  of  trade  at 
$4,862,766. 

FINANCE. 

The  budget  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  1918  es- 
timates the  gross  receipts  at  $7,810,000,  from  which  are  to 
be  deducted  interest  and  funds  for  the  amortization  of  the 
public  debt,  etc.,  amounting  to  $4,647,000,  leaving  a  net  sum 
of  $3,163,000  for  the  expenditures  of  the  government.  The 
gross  receipts  are  made  up  of  import  duties,  $4,380,000; 
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export  duties,  $300,600;  port  and  consular  duties,  $195,000; 
wharf,  liquors,  and  stamp  taxes,  $730,000;  sealed  paper, 
$160,000;  Dominican  Railway,  $320,000;  and  in  other  re- 
venues, including  cash  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  $1,725,000.  Prom  the  net  revenues  of  $3,163,000,  the 
estimated  expenditures  are  as  follows:  Legislative  Depart- 
ment, $8,280;  Executive  Department,  $21468;  Judicial 
Department,  $508,791;  Interior  and  Police,  $265,928;  For- 
eign Relations,  $71,307;  Treasury  and  Commerce,  $483,494; 
War  and  Marine,  $713,221;  Justice  and  Public  Instruction, 
$378,680;  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  $92,210;  and  Fo- 
mento  and  Communications,  $409,154;  or  a  total  of  $2,952,- 
533,  which  leaves  an  excess  of  net  receipts  over  estimated 
net  expenditures  of  $210,467.  The  budget  contains  an  item 
of  $50,000  for  road  construction. 

The  budget  of  Santo  Domingo  City  for  1918  amounts  to 
$333,125  of  which  $86,940  is  for  public  instruction. 

Executive  Order  No.  158  was  recently  promulgated  re- 
quiring all  persons,  firms,  societies,  or  corporations  engaged 
in,  or  which  hereafter  may  become  engaged  in,  the  occupa- 
tions, business,  or  professions  enumerated  in  the  order 
referred  to,  to  pay  to  the  municipal  treasurer  of  the 
municipality  in  which  such  business,  occupation,  or  profes- 
sion is  carried  on,  before  the  first  day  of  January  and  of 
July  of  each  year,  the  License  Taxes  specified  in  the  order. 
These  licenses  vary  from  $150  in  the  case  of  banks  and 
liquor  manufacturers  to  $5  in  the  case  of  meat  and  milk 
shops.  Under  this  order  insurance  agents,  exporters,  im- 
porters, agents,  or  consignees  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
occupied  in  foreign  trade,  manufacturers  of  ice,  vermicelli, 
shoes,  and  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  will  each  pay  a  $50  license 
tax.  Tanners,  match  manufacturers,  importers  of  foreign 
lottery  tickets  and  wholesale  liquor  dealers  are  required  to 
pay  a  tax  of  $150  each.  Nearly  all  of  the  activities  which 
are  carried  on  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns  are  taxable 
under  this  law. 

The  government  has  arranged  to  establish  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  at  Bajos  de  Haina,  17  kilometers 
from  Santo  Domingo  city,  and  will  use  19  hectares  of  land 
for  this  purpose,  the  area  to  be  increased  as  the  needs  of  the 
station  may  require.  The  sum  of  $5,500  has  been  made 
available  for  use  in  establishing  the  station.     An  artesian 
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well  supplying  water  sufficient  for  stock  and  seed  beds  is 
located  on  the  land. 

A  recent  executive  order  provides  that  owing  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  world's  shipping,  no  vessel  re- 
gistered or  licenced  under  Dominican  law  shall  be  sold  or 
transferred  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  each  individual  case.  Violation  of  this  order  shall 
render  the  offender  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both ;  and  any  vessel  'sold  or  transferred  in  viola- 
tion of  this  order  shall  be  liable  to  confiscation,  together 
with  all  her  tackle,  stores  and  equipment. 

Recent  investigations  are  said  to  have  shown  that 
cabulla,  a  fiber-producing  plant  similar  to  henequen,  can 
be  easily  grown  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  regions  now 
covered  with  wild  agaves.  This  plant  produces  a  fiber  said 
to  be  as  fine  and  soft  as  that  of  the  famous  henequen  of 
Yucatan.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  utilize  the  wild  fiber 
which  can  be  used  in  making  twine  now  so  greatly  in 
demand  in  the  United  States. 

FOREIGN  DEBT. 

The  foreign  debt  in  January  1917  was  as  follows: 

Fiv«  per  cent.  Customs  Administration  Sinking:  Funds 

Gold  Bonds  of  19081Authorlsed  amount  $20,000,000 


Amount  issued  to  December.   1917  17,779,950 

Less  redeemed  4,098.750 


$13,686,200 


CUSTOM  REGULATIONS. 

Four  copies  of  the  consular  invoices  and  four  copies 
of  the  bills  of  lading  must  be  presented  by  the  shipper  for 
consular  certification.  The  invoices  should  be  made  out  in 
Spanish  and  must  contain  the  names  of  the  shipper,  cap- 
tain, consignee,  importer,  ports  of  shipment  and  destina- 
tion, also  name  of  steamer,  and  its  nationality,  and  the 
mark,  gross  and  net  weights,  contents,  kind,  and  value  of 
each  package.  A  separate  invoice  is  required  for  each 
consignment,  and  for  each  mark,  even  v^hen  applied  only 
to  a  part  of  a  consignment.  Packages  of  uniform  contents, 
weight,  form,  mark,  and  number  may  be  included  in  one 
item  in  the  invoice. 
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The  bills  of  lading  must  show  the  marks,  numbers,  and 
gross  weight  of  packages.  Shipments  of  firearms,  ammuni- 
tion, etc.,  require  a  special  government  permit.  Shipments 
must  not  be  consigned  "to  order."  The  consignee  can 
claim  goods  upon  presentation  of  the  consular  invoice,  and 
to  protect  the  shipper  it  is  a  common  practice  to  consign 
shipments  to  banks  or  to  shippers'  agents,  so  that  the 
shipping  documents  are  not  turned  over  to  the  ultimate 
consignee  until  his  acceptance  of  the  draft. 

The  consular  fees  for  certification  of  invoices  are  pay- 
able at  the  port  of  entry  at  the  following  rates:  Invoices 
$50  or  less  in  value,  $1 ;  $51  to  $200  in  value,  $2;  $201  to 
$1,000  in  value,  $3;  $1,000  to  $2,000  in  value,  $4;  $2,001  to 
to  $4,000  in  value,  $5 ;  over  $4,000  in  value,  $5,  plus  $1  for 
each  additional  $1,000  or  fraction  thereof.  Invoice  blanks 
are  sold  by  the  consulate  at  10  cents  the  set  of  four,  the 
small  form,  and  15  cents  the  set  of  four,  the  big  form. 

The  Dominican  tariff  of  1909  has  been  amended  to 
read  as  follows :  **The  importation  of  kerosene  of  less  than 
150"*  fire  test  is  forbidden  except  when  imported  by  the 
National  Government,  by  a  municipality,  or  by  private 
parties  for  exclusive  use  as  fuel.  When  imported  shall 
furnish  a  bond  amounting  to  double  the  value  of  the  quant- 
ity imported.  This  bond  will  be  forfeited,  without  requir- 
ing any  legal  formalities,  should  the  kerosene  imported 
exclusively  for  fuel  purposes  be  used  for  illumination  pur- 
poses by  the  importer  or  by  any  other  person." 

An  executive  decree  of  February  16,  1918  provides  that 
wharfage  dues  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  at  each  port 
of  entry,  unless  waived  in  accordance  with  the  law,  on  all 
articles  imported  from  abroad  landed  on  a  wharf  owned  by 
the  government,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  100  kilos  gross 
weight,  and  if  not  landed  on  a  government  wharf  at  the 
rate  of  2  cents  per  100  kilos  gross  weight;  on  articles  ex- 
ported over  a  government  wharf  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per 
100  kilos  gross  weight,  and  on  articles  exported  which  do 
not  pass  over  a  government  wharf  at  the  rate  of  i  cent  per 
100  kilos  gross  weight.  Coastwise  shipments  over  gov- 
ernment wharves,  2  cents  per  100  kilos. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  consuls  at:  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Mobile,  Ala.;  Newport  News,  Va. ;  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Philadelphia,  Pa, ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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JBANKING. 

On  July  I,  1897  the  American  gold  dollar  was  adopted 
as  money  unit.  There  is  no  Dominican  gold  or  paper  in 
circulation. 

The  National  Bank  of  Santo  Domingo  was  established 
in  1892  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $500,000.  The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  has  branches  in  the  principal  towns.  The  In- 
ternational Banking  Corporation  of  New  York  has  four 
branches. 

The  Territorial  and  Agricultural  Bank  will  soon  open 
for  business  in  the  national  capital  under  the  direction  of 
its  president,  Rafael  Sabian. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  ar- 
ranged to  import  from  the  United  States  $110,000  in  coitis 
of  the  denominations  of  i,  5,  10,  20,  25,  and  50  cents  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  scarcity  of  money  of  these  values. 

The  Government  issued  an  order  under  which  it  is 
forbidden  to  send  or  carry  out,  or  attempt  to  send  or  carry 
out  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic  any  national  coins. 
Heavy  penalties  are  imposed  for  the  violation  or  attempted 
violation  of  this  order.  An  appropriation  of  $55,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  has  been  made  to  cover 
the  general  expenses  of  the  office  and  field  organization  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1919. 

The  merchant  marine  consists  of  one  small  steamer, 
and  28  schooners  the  largest  of  which  is  of  193  tons. 

The  country  is  not  well  supplied  .with  roads.  There 
are  two  railways  one  is  the  Samana  to  Santiago,  with 
branches,  having  a  total  mileage  of  83  miles,  and  the  other, 
owned  by  the  government,  runs  from  Puerto  Plata  to  San- 
tiago and  Moca,  and  is  sixty  miles. 

The  telegraph  lines  have  a  total  length  of  352  miles. 
There  are  92  post-offices,  and  60  telephone  offices. 

Two  small  wireless  stations  at  La  Romana  and  San 
Pedro,  opened  to  the  public. 

The  Salcedo  to  Moca  Railway  was  opened  to  traffic  on 
February  27,  1918. 

An  executive  order  of  November  23,  1917,  appropriated 
$650,000  toward  the  building  of  a  trunk  road  to  connect  the 
City  of  Santo  Domingo  with  Monte  Cristi,  via  La  \^ega. 
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Moca,  and  Santiago.  Arrangemeitts  have  been  made  for 
the  construction  of  this  road  and  when  same  is  completed 
it  will  connect  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  with  Monte 
Cristi  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Republic  and  will 
establish  communication  with  the  interior  cities  of  San- 
tiago, Moca,  and  La  Vfega. 

The  Latin-American  line  of  steamers  controlled  by  the 
Antioquia  Commercial  Corporation  of  New  York,  which 
will  ply  between  New  York,  Dominican  and  Colombian 
ports,  will  touch  at  the  Dominican  ports  of  Sanchez,  San 
Pedro  de  Macoris,  and  Santo  Domingo.  Arrangements 
have  also  been  made  by  private  parties  to  navigate  the 
Yaque  River  between  Santiago  and  Monte  Cristi. 

The  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
has  received  bids  to  supply  the  National  Capital  with 
electric  light  and  power. 

According  to  a  recent  executive  order  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation of  $11,500  is  provided,  to  be  used  in  building' 
the  customhouse  at  Santo  Domingo  City,  payment  to  be 
made  from  any  funds  of  the  Dominican  Government,  avail- 
able for  disbursement. 


ECUADOR^). 


The  Republic  of  Ecuador  is  a  little  larger  in  size  than 
the  State  of  Arizona ;  but  its  population  is  seven  times 
bigger,  being  as  thickly  populated  as  Florida.  Its  area 
is  about  116,000  square  miles  (300,440  square  kilometers), 
and  its  population,  estimated  in  191 1,  is  1,500,000  equal 
to  13  per  square  mile. 

Following  are  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  their  capitals  and  populations : 


l*ovtiic« 

PopvlatloD 

1S2.400 

CApltal 

Inhabitants 

Assuay 

Gu-enoa 

20.000 

Her  ivar 

48.000 

Ou-aranda         * 

6.000 

Cafiar 

64,000 

Azogues 

5.000 

<_'arc-hl 

36,000 

Tuloan 

4,000 

Chimborazo 

122,000 

Rlobamba 

18.000 

GaldpaETOfl 

600 

San  Cristobal 

300 

(iiiHyaB 

98.100 

Guaya<iuil 

75,000 

Im^iabura 

68.000 

Ibarra 

10.000 

Lie6n 

60,000 

Latacunda 

15.000 

Loja 

66.000 

Loja 

10.000 

Manabi 

64.100 

Portoviejo 

10,0.00 

Orlente 

80.000 

Archidona 

6.000 

Oro 

82.600 

Machala 

5,000 

Plchimba 

206.000 

Quito 

60.000 

I^OS    RiOR 

82.800 

Babahoyo 

5.000 

Tungurahua 

103.000 

Ambaito 

10.000 

The  Galapagos  Islands  about  730  miles  (1,175  kilo- 
meters) off  the  coast,  have  an  area  of  2,400  square  miles 
(6,216  square  kilometers),  and  a  population  of  a  little 
over  500. 

The  capital  is  Quito  with  about  70,000  inhabitants, 
situated  among  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  9,371  feet 
(2,856  meters)  on  a  fertile  plateau.  The  largest  seaport 
of  Ecuador  is  Guayaquil  with  100,000  population.  It  is  a 
tropical  city.  Across  the  river  is  Duran,  from  which  the 
railway  departs  for  the  interior  plateau.  Cuenca,  is  the 
next  important  city.  It  has  50,000  inhabitants ;  next  comes 
Riobamba,  18,000;  Ambato,  Loja  and  Latacunda  with  about 
10,000  each ;  Bahia,  8,000 ;  and  Esmeraldas,  with  4,000. 
Ibarra,  north  of  Quito,  in  a  rich  interior  country,  has 
10,000. 


i* 
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GOVERNMENT. 

Ecuador,  under  the  present  constitution,  promulgated 
December  23,  1906,  is  a  centralized  Republic,  with  a  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  branches.  Foreigners  enjoy 
the  same  guarantees  and  civil  rights  as  the  citizens.  Women 
have  the  free  administration  of  their  property  even  after 
marriage.  Aliens  may  acquire  property,  also  public  lands, 
and  may  establish  banking  institutions  under  the  same 
conditions  as  Ecuatorians. 

The  National  Congress  consists  of  the  Senate,  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  32  mem- 
bers, 2  for  each  Province,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  48  members,  i  for  every  30,000  citizens  or  fraction  over 
15,000.  Senators,  as  well  as  deputies,  are  elected  by  direct 
vote;  every  citizen  over  21  years  of  age  who  can  read  and 
write  being  entitled  to  vote.  Senators  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years  and  deputies  for  two  years.  Congress 
meets  at  Quito,  on  August  10  of  each  year  for  a  period 
of  60  days,  which  may  be  extended  for  another  30  days. 
When  deemed  necessary  or  expedient,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  may  also  call  an  extraordinary  session. 

The  President  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  by 
direct  vote,  and  cannot  be  re-elected  except  after  a  lapse 
of  two  terms.  According  to  the  constitution  of  1906,  in 
ca'se  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  their 
respective  order,  exercises  the  executive  power.  There 
is  a  council  of  state,  in  addition  to  a  cabinet  consisting  of 
five  ministers,  appointed  by  the  President,  which  is  con- 
sulted by  him  in  all  important  matters,  and  which  rep- 
resents Congress  when  not  in  session.  It  consists  of  the 
cabinet,  the  president  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  president 
of  the  Court  of  Accounts,  two  senators,  two  deputies  and 
three  other  citizens,  the  last  seven  members  being  elected 
by  Congress. 

At  the  present  time,  the  President  is  Dr.  Alfredo  Ba- 
querizo  Moreno,  who  assumed  office  September  ist,  19 16. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

Ecuador  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  regions,  with 
as  many  varieties  of  climate,  soil  and  products.  In  the 
lowlands,  cacao,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton,  bana- 
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nas,  and  other  tropical  fruits  are  grown  while  on  the  high 
plateaus,  wheat  and  other  cereals  and  potatoes  are  success- 
fully cultivated.  The  extensive  forests,  besides  containing 
rubber,  have  numerous  species  of  useful  trees,  among  them 
the  Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  yielding  the  commercial  pro- 
duct known  as  vegetable  ivory,  and  the  Caludovia  palmata, 
which  furnishes  the  fiber  from  which  Panama  hats  are 
made.  Other  valuable  trees  are  the  cinchona,  the  bark 
of  which  produces  quinine ;  the  mangrove,  used  for  tanning 
purposes,  and  the  silk  cotton  tree,  yielding  the  valuable 
commercial  product  known  as  kapok.  Gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  coal,  sulphur,  and  other  minerals  exist  in  the 
Republic,  and  deposits  of  oil  have  been  located,  but  the 
lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities  has  hindered  dev- 
elopment of  the  mining  industries. 

Ecuador  has  a  treasury  of  wealth  in  her  vast  cacao 
groves.  The  seed,  which  is  the  raw  ordinary  cacaa 
resembles  a  thick  almond  in  size  and  shape.  When  ripe 
the  pods  are  cut  from  the  tree  by  means  of  a  queer  forked 
knife  with  a  curved  blade  on  one  side,  set  on  the  end  of  a 
long  pole.  This  odd  implement  serves  to  remove  the  fruit 
from  the  tree  without  injury.  The  pods  are  gathered  in 
heaps  and  left  on  the  ground  for  a  day  or  two  before  they 
are  judged  fit  to  be  cured. 

The  process  of  curing  is  an  extremely  delicate  one,  and 
to  a  great  extent  determines  the  flavor  and  quality  of  the  fin- 
ished product.  As  a  finished  product,  the  bean  has  a  bf ight 
red  color  outside,  chocolate  color  inside,  and  crumbles  easily 
in  the  fingers.  The  ever-increasing  consumption  of  choco- 
late-covered candies,  and  its  use  as  a  flavoring  extract 
guarantees  a  progressive  market  for  the  cacao  bean. 

Ecuador  produces  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  world  cacaa 
crop,  and  is  probably  the  largest  individual  producer  of  this 
bean  among  the  nations.  It  forms  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
nation's  export.  It  gives  Ecuador  its  principal  buying 
power. 

Coal  could  be  exploited  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  at 
present  proyided  that  capital,  either  foreign  or  domestic, 
could  be  advantageously  obtained  for  this  purpose. 

The  San  Antonio  de  Pomasq[ui  Mining  Company  has 
been  recently  organized  for  the  exploitation  of  manganese 
deposits  which  are  said  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Pomasqui 
in  considerable  quantities.     It  is  proposed  to  export  the 
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ore  to  the  United  States  to  be  refined.  The  monthly  ship- 
ments of  this  ore  are  estimated  to  aggregate  about  200 
tons. 

A  new  Manganese  mine,  siuated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Prenade  Viejo  canyon,  canton  of  Mejia,  Province 
of  Pichincha,  has  been  denounced. 

A  gold  mine  has  also  been  denounced  in  the  Province 
of  Chimborazo. 

In  Ecuador  the  best-known  oil  region,  that  of  Santa 
Elena  lies  on  the  Golf  of  Guayaquil,  about  90  miles  from 
the  port  of  the  same  name,  where  the  strata  and  conditions 
are  much  the  same  as  those  prevailing  in  the  Peruvian 
fields.  Some  geologists  believe  the  peninsula  between  the 
Pacific  and  Santa  Elena  Bay  is  more  or  less  petroliferous, 
but  to  the  present  time  the  actual  output  of  petroleum  is 
small,  not  more  than  a  production  of  25,000  barrels  for  an 
average  year.  Practically  all  of  this  is  consumed  within  the 
Republic. 

Labor  in  this  region  is  cheap  and  plentiful,  ranging  from 
25  to  50  per  day.  Climatically  the  Santa  Elena  fields  are 
described  as  healthy,  and  notwithstanding  the  tropical  loca- 
tion the  thermometer  rarely  stands  above  90°  F.  Basing 
calculations  on  petroleum  depths  of  Peruvian  fields,  it  is 
believed  that  considerable  quantities  of  fuel  oil  may  be  ob- 
tained as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  Ecuador.  The  in- 
dustry, however,  remains  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  reported  that  a  rich  petroleum  deposit  exists  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rio  Negro  beyond  Balza  and  near  Cosan- 
ga,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic.  The  best  known 
petroleum  zone  of  the  Republic  is  that  of  Santa  Elena,  com- 
prising an  area  of  approximately  600  square  miles  from 
Salinas,  the  most  western  point  of  Ecuador,  to  the  town 
of  San  Vicente,  near  which  are  rich  petroleum  wells. 

An  organization  has  been  established  in  Quito  under  the 
name  of  International  Syndicate  of  the  East  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  about  $300,000,  American  money,  to  be  used 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  Syndicate  proposes 
to  confine  its  activities  principally  to  the  exploitation  of 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products  encountered 
on  the  public  lands  of  the  great  eastern  zone  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  by-laws  of  the  Syndicate  provide  for  an  increase 
of  the  capital  when  deemed  necessary,  as  well  as  an  exten- 
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sion  of  the  business  of  the  organization  to  banking,  road 
building,  etc. 

The  Agricultural  Fair,  which  opened  in  the  city  of 
Onibato  on  May  23,  1918  was  such  a  success  that  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  the  Government 
of  Ecuador  to  open  a  national  agricultural  fair  in  Quito  on 
August,  1918,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  educational  value, 
but  also  with  a  view  to  promoting  agriculture  and  stock 
raising  in  the  Republic. 

Besides  the  concerns  mentioned  already,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal companies  engaged  in  the  development  of  natural 
resources  in  Ecuador  is  the  Asociacion  de  Agricultores  del 
Ecuador  (Cocoa  Planters'  Association  of  Ecuador)  (Co- 
operative Society). 

The  income  of  the  Society  is  derived  from  a  tax  of  three 
sucres  per  quintal  on  all  cocoa  exported  from  the  Republic 
of  Ecuador.  This  exportation  is  about  one  million  quiiftals 
per  year  and  represents  for  the  Association  an  income  of 
three  million  sucres  per  year  to  be  invested  only  in  the 
defence  of  cocoa. 

The  Association  originally  organized  for  commercial 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cacao, 
has  become  a  quasi  public  association  whose  transactions 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  Government  and  whose  objects 
are  the  encouragement  of  tropical  agriculture  and  the  pro- 
motion of  trade  in  such  a  way  as  will  benefit  not  only  the 
parties  directly  concerned  but  the  public  as  well. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Manufacturing  will  be  the  next  of  Ecuador's  national 
industries  to  be  developed  on  a  larger  scale.  The  smaller 
factory  of  primitive  design  is  giving  place  to  more  modern 
installations.  Already  of  recent  years  there  are  textile  mills 
in  operation  at  Quito,  Ambato,  Riobamba,  and  Guayaquil. 
There  is  a  big  modern  shoe  factory  at  Guayaquil,  with 
more  than  100  employees,  which  is  making  about  ten  thou- 
sand pairs  of  shoes  per  month,  and  there  is  a  big  rice- 
hulling  mill  which  will  soon  be  in  operation,  while  a  very 
modern  cotton  mill  has  just  been  inaugurated  at  Riobamba 
for  the  manufacture  of  "ponchos"  and  other  clothing.  There 
are  several  old-time  flour-mills  in  the  country. 

In   the   Province  of  Manabi,   Ecuador,   the  straw  hat, 
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called  the  "Panama"  is  manufactured.  It  is  called  "jipi- 
japa"  by  the  natives.  The  most  skilled  hat  weavers  are 
women  and  children,  although  men  are  sometimes  found 
with  sufficient  deftness  of  fingers  to  be  successful  in  the 
art.  The  famous  Montecristi  and  Santa  Ana  brands  come 
from  the  Provinces  of  Manabi  and  Guayas,  Ecuador.  Large 
quantities  of  toquilla  straw  are  exported  to  Piura,  Peru, 
there  to  be  made  up  into  a  special  style  head  covering. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  growth  of  Ecuador's  commerce  during  the  ten 
years  between  1907  and  1916,  inclusive,  has  been  gradual, 
showing  a  uniformity  favorable  balance  of  trade.  The 
following  foreign  trade  table  is  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Pan-American  Union: 

Vear 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


ImportM 

Kxportn 

Total 

$9,574,041 

111,132.780 

920,706.821 

9.989.599 

12.907.774 

22.897.373 

9.090.262 

12..091.096 

21.181,358 

8.007.629 

13,638,308 

21.645.937 

11,489,104 

12.692.237 

24.181.341 

10,354.564 

13.689.696 

24,044.260 

8.836.689 

16,789.867 

24.626.056 

8.402,767 

13.061,566 

21.464.383 

8,408,143 

12,896.069 

21,808,212 

9,330,171 

17,569,691 

26.899,862 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Ecuador  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1917  was  30,417,728  sucres.  In  figures  of  United 
States  currency,  valuing  the  sucre  at  48.6  cents  (10  sucres 
— -£1),  the  foreign  trade  for  this  period  was:  Imports,  $5,- 
697,828;  exports,  $9,085,187;  total,  $14,783,015. 

The  yearly  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  1918 
states  that  the  decrease  in  the  imports  is  alarming,  as  it 
influences  unfavorably  the  government  finances. 

The  following  tables  show  the  countries  sharing  in  the 
trade  of  Ecuador  for  the  first  six  months  of  1917,  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  import  and  export,  and  the  trade  by  ports, 
the  values  being  given  in  United  States  gold. 

The  imports  by  countries  were : 


The   Imports   by   countries   were: 


United  States 

13.333.293 

Chile 

(Jnited  Klngrdom 

1.416.926 

Colombia 

Spain 

802.255 

China 

France 

187.644 

Other  countries 

Italy 

109.425 

Peru 

92,376 

Total 

Panama 

64,048 

$60,551 
27.226 
24.125 
79^059 

5.697.82S 
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Th«  imports  by  articles  were: 

Textiles,  other  than  silk  $1,618443 

Silk   textiles,   pure   or 

Alimentary  substances 

849.095 

mixed 

$47,882 

Hardware 

441.859 

Paints  and  varnish 

46.117 

Ready-made  clothing 

307,038 

Lumber 

33.297 

I*aper  in  general 
Drugs  and  medicines 

226,071 

Cement,  clay,  and  marble     32.138 

218,722 

Musical  instruments 

26.824 

Cordage 

203.974 

Books,   blank   and  printed    20,663 

Perfumery  and  toilet 

Live  animals 

19,032 

articles 

172,964 

Leather 

14.427 

Xfachinery 

158,208 

Jewelry 

11,095 

Candles 

146.983 

liubber.  manufactures  of 

6.963 

Mining  products 
Vegetables 

142.280 

v^essels 

6,362 

141.446 

Matches 

2.252 

Boots,  shoes,  and  findings   129.466 

Miscellaneous 

187.291 

Wines  and   liquors 

118.428 

Carriages  and  automobiles    98,457 

Total 

5,682.150 

Crockery  and  glassware       97.493 

Money 

15.678 

Arms  and  ammuni'tion 
HaU 

60.356 
54.560 

Grand  total 

5.697.828 

Oils  in  general 

4b,814 

The    exports    by   countries    were: 

United  States 

116.952.889 

Colombia 

$56,694 

France 

1.130.210 

Peru 

50.478 

Chile 

310.135 

Italy 

39.406 

Spain 

249.705 

Other   countries 

22.605 

Cuba 

109.038 

United    Kingdom 

101,551 

Total 

9.085.187 

Panama 

62,476 

The  exports  by  ar 

tides  were: 

TOBM 

Vnlae 

Alimentary  substances 

Valve 

Cacao                       26,507 

$6,681,402 

$33,897 

Panama  hats 

490.239 

Fruits,  fresh 

15.135 

Ivory  nuts               7,813 

369.198 

Straw,    toquilla   and 

t'offee                        1,439 

329,904 

mocora 

10,651 

ilides   of   neat 

Miscellaneous 

52.272 

cattle                         607 

323.621 

Gold   in   bars 

282.937 

Total 

9.069.160 

Wool,    animal 

Reexports 

16,027 

and  vegetable       591 

234,078 

1 

Rubber                         178 

160,923 

Grand  total 

9.085.187 

Mineral  earth              11 

130.418 

/*•- 

Sole  leather               120 

54.490 

NAVIGATION. 


About  twenty  steamers,  as  well  as  a  number  of  sailing 
vessels  and  freight  canoes,  maintain  an  active  coast  and 
river  service,  most  of  the  numerous  rivers  of  Ecuador  being 
navigable  for  considerable  distances  inland  and  affording 
excellent  means  of  transportation.  The  most  important  of 
these  waterways  is  the  Guayas  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
is  the  city  and  port  of  Guayaquil.  It  is  navigable  for  river 
steamers  as  far  as  Bodegas,  40  miles  from  Guayaquil,  while 
smaller  vessels  can,  during  the  wet  season,  reach  Zapotal, 
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Palenque  and  Balsar,  some  200  miles  inland.  The  Duale 
river  is  navigable  for  some  60  miles,  the  Vinces  for  50  miles, 
while  the  Esmeraldas,  Naranjal,  Santa  Rosa,  Santiago,  and 
Mira  rivers  are  all  navigable,  during  the  rainy  season  for 
short  distances,  varying  from  10  to  60  miles  or  more.  The 
Amazon  River,  which  in  Ecuador  is  given  the  name  of  Ma- 
ranon  River,  is  navigable  almost  to  its  entirety!  Thus  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Ecuadorian  Andes  may  be  reached  by 
way  of  Brazil  and  the  Amazon  River  and  its  tributaries. 

During  the  year  1917  there  entered  the  port  of  Guaya- 
quil 182  steamships  and  46  sailing  vessels.  Their  tonnage 
was  247,787 ;  their  cargo  60,634  ^^"^ ;  passengers  entering, 
2,923.  Outbound  these  vessels  carried  cargoes  amounting 
to  59,393  tons,  and  2,514  passengers.  The  steamships  call- 
ing at  this  port  were  of  the  three  big  companies  long  estab- 
lished in  the  West  Coast  South  American  trade,  connect- 
ing with  other  foreign  service  lines  both  at  Vialparaiso  and 
at  Panama.  Because  of  quarantine  regulations  on  the 
Canal  Zone,  most  of  these  west  coast  steamers  do  not  call 
at  Guayaquil  on  their  northbound  run.  At  certain  seasons, 
too,  some  of  them  make  fewer  calls  on  their  southward 
trips,  since  Peru  also  enforces  quarantine  against  this  city 
on  account  of  the  yellow  fever. 

CUSTOM  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  information  will  be  of  value  to  shippers 
doing  business  with  Ecuador: 

Consular  invoices,  as  well  as  manifests,  must  be  made  out 
in  6  copies.  The  consul  returns  one  signed  copy  to  the  ship- 
per. A  separate  invoice  is  required  for  each  mark.  Shipments 
may  be  consigned  direct  or  to  order.  Packages  should  show 
gross  and  net  weight  in  kilos.  Consular  invoices  must  be 
made  out  in  Spanish  and  contain  the  names  of  the  shipper, 
the  consignee,  the  steamer  and  her  captain  and  flag;  port 
of  destination,  total  value  of  merchandise  covered  by  the 
invoice;  marks,  numbers,  kinds  and  number  of  packages, 
etc.,  gross  and  legal  weight  in  kilos  (legal  weight  includes 
inner  container  or  wrapping)  of  each  package  or  of  a  num- 
ber of  packages,  specifying  the  kind  of  merchandise,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  tariff.  The  fee  for  certification  of  con- 
sular invoices  up  to  $50  in  value  is  $1,  for  invoices  of  more 
than  $50,   3   per   cent,   of   the   declared  value.     Consular 
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blanks  cost  50  cents  per  set  of  6.  The  steamship  com- 
panies make  the  following  additional  charges:  For  in- 
voices not  exceeding  $50  in  value,  $0.40;  for  invoices  more 
than  $50  in  value,  1.2  per  cent,  of  the  invoice  value. 

There  are  consuls  in  the  following  cities:  New  York, 
N.  \.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The  ports  of  Guayaquil,  Marita,  Bahia  de  Caraquez, 
Esmeraldas  and  Puerto  Bolivar  are  first-class  ports  accord- 
ing to  the  new  customs  law  which  went  into  effect  Novem- 
ber I,  1917,  and  are  authorized  to  transact  all  kinds  of 
export  and  import  trade  as  well  as  the  transfer  and  re- 
shipment  of  cargoes;  the  ports  of  Ballenita,  Manglar,  Alto, 
Cayo  and  Machalilla  second  class  maritime  ports,  to  be  used 
only  in  the  exportation  of  commodities,  and  the  ports  of 
Tulcan  in  the  Province  of  Carchi,  Chacras  in  the  Province 
of  El  Oro,  and  Macara  in  the  Province  of  Loja,  frontier 
ports  for  carrying  on  the  export  and  import  trade  with 
neighboring  countries.  The  customhouses  are  divided 
into  maritime  and  land  customhouses  by  the  same  law 
which  also  prescribes  that  they  be  open  for  business  on 
secular  days  from  7  to  11  a.  m.  and  from  i  to  5  p.  m. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  14,  1918  fixes  the  ex- 
port duty  on  leaf  tobacco  at  5  centavos  per  gross  kilo. 

FINANCE. 

1915  191«  loir 


Revenue  $10,498,225  $10,498,225  $9,414,380 

Expenditure  10.380,225  10.280.225  8,972.480 

About  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from 
customs  duties;  15  per  cent,  for  taxes  on  cocoa,  real  estate, 
white  rum  and  tobacco ;  6  per  cent,  from  salt  and  gunpowder 
monopolies ;  and  the  remainder  from  excise,  rents  of  State 
property,  and  the  postal  department.  For  the  years  191 5, 
1916  and  1917  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

An  executive  decree  of  January  19,  1918  provides  that 
the  budget  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Department 
of  War  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  1917.  The  consular 
budget  for  1918  has  been  fixed  at  14,604  condores,  the 
wharf  budget  at  Guayaquil  at  278,219  sucres,  and  the  postal 
budget  at  280,000  sucres. 
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In  1917  the  receipts  of  the  Guayaquil  customhouse 
amounted  to  8,961,067  sucres,  as  compared  with  8,935,898 
sucres  in  1916. 

DEBT. 

The  foreign  debt  in  January  1918,  was  as  follows: 
Bonds  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  Company, 
guaranteed  by  the  government  of  Ecuador. 

six  per  cent.  Prior  LJen  MortgraRe  Bonds  |  2;486,000 

Less  Redeemed  533,000 


1.953.000 


Interest  Jn  arrear:  Coupons  of  January,  1917 

to  January,  1918  (incl).  175,770 


12.128.770 


Five  per  cent.  First  Miortgrage  Bonds  12,282,000 

L«es   Redeemed   under   orisrinal   contract  1.474,000 


10,808.000 


Less  Redeemed  under  contract  of  30th  of 

September,  1908  76,000 


10,732,000 


Interest  in  arrear:  Coupons  of  January  1913, 

to  January,    1918    (Incl.)  2.951,300 


13,683.30a 

$15,812,070 


Ecuador  Government  Four  per  cent.  Salt  Bonds     1,075,050 
Less  Redeemed  438,570 

636,480 

Interest  in  arrear:  Coupons  of  January,  1915. 

to  January.    1918    (Incl.)  89,107 


725.587 


Total  116.537,657 

In  the  official  report  submitted  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  concerning  the  financial  and  economical  situation 
in  191 7,  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  Ecuadorian  finance 
is  reviewed  in  detail. 

The  actual  revenue  in  191 7  was,  in  Ecuadorian  money, 
16,308,212.74  sucres  and  exceeded  the  estimated  revenue  by 
more  than  150,000  sucres.  The  expenditure,  however,  was 
18,297,335,10  sucres,  showing  a  deficit  of  1,691,964,02  sucres. 
The  expenditure  however  did  not  cover  many  additional 
appropriations  approved  by  Congress. 

According  to   the    same   report    the   payments   of   the 
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National  Debt  have  been  suspended,  the  arrears  amount- 
ing on  January  i,  1918,  to  10,710,276.55  sucres. 

The  service  of  the  interior  debt  has  also  been  suspended. 

The  exterior  debt,  at  the  end  of  1917,  was  officially  given 
at  52,925,159.14  sucres,  showing  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
1,652,621,90  sucres. 

The  Government  has  guaranteed  the  payment  of  interest 
on  certain  issues  of  Railway  Bonds  advertised  for  subscrip- 
tion in  Paris  in  1909  and  191 1. 

The  cantonal  council  of  Guayaquil  has  negotiated  a 
loan  of  500,600  sucres  with  the  Territorial  Bank  of  Guaya- 
quil for  the  construction  of  a  market  in  Guayaquil  City. 

The  government  is  reported  to  have  borrowed  200,000 
sucres  from  the  Pichincha  Bank  of  Quito  for  use  in  pur- 
chasing foodstuffs  to  be  sold  to  the  public  at  cost. 

BANKING. 

Ecuador  has  four  banks  of  issue,  with  a  combined  capital 
of  S/.  10,500,000  m/n;  four  bank  and  trust  companies  with 
a  capital  of  over  $2,000,000;  and  several  private  banking 
houses.  The  combined  deposits  in  eight  of  these  banks  for 
the  year  1917  amounted  to  $13,175,148.59. 

The  total  currency  of  the  country  is  represented  at 
.  57.21,079,776 — as  follows : 

Sucre* 


Currency  bUls  12.467,230 

Gold  5,388,713 

Silver  3.233.833 

The  principal  banks  are:. 

Banco  Comercial  y  As^ricola,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  S.  A.  Capital, 
5,000,000  sucres;  Reserve  fund.  3.200,000  sucres;  Undivided  profit, 
636,006.10  sucres.     It  is  a  bank  of  issue. 

Banco  Territorial.  Guayaquil.  Ecuador.  S.  A.  Capital,  paid  up, 
$700,000;   Reserve.   $664,000;  Undivided  profit,   $135,000. 

Banco  de  Cr^dito  Hipotecario,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  S.  A.  Estab- 
lished  In   1871.      Capital,   1,000,000  sucres;   Reserv«,   378.950,00   sucres. 

Banco  del  Ecuador.  Guayaquil.  Established  in  1868.  Capital, 
authorized  and   issued,   3,000.000  sucres.     Bank   of  issue. 

Banco  del  Pinchincha.  Head  office,  Quito.  Capital,  1,000.009 
;8ucres.     Bank  of  issue. 

The  Ecuador  Commercial  and  Agricultural  banks  of 
Guayaquil  and  the  Pichincha  Bank  of  Quito  have  gold  and 
silver  deposits  amounting  to  8,256,054  sucres,  and  securities 
in  Europe  and  North  America  valued  at  6,482,186  sucres. 
The  circulation  of  these  banks  is  $11,977,503  sucres. 
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The  Anglo-South  American  Bank  with  branches  in 
Paris,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  New  York,  Montevideo,  and  in 
several  cities  in  Argentina  and  Chile,  purchased  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Spanish  America,  a  British  institution 
located  at  Guayaquil. 

The  unit  of  value  in  the  currency  of  Ecuador  is  the 
Sucre  of  loo  centavos — $0,487.  Ten  sucres  make  a  condor 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  pound  sterling.  The  Republic 
adopted  the  gold  standard  in  1898,  and  h^s  coined  a  lo-sucre 
piece.  The  coins  current  are  of  silver,  a  sucfe,  a  peseta  (20 
centavos),  a  real  (10  centavos),  and  medio  real  (5  ctvos.) 
There  are  also  coins  of  nickel,  of  5,  2  and  J/^  centavos, 
respectively. 

The  government  authorized  the  Commercial  Bank  to 
have  nickel  5  and  10  cent  coins  minted  in  Philadelphia  to 
a  total  amount  of  499,000  sucres. 

The  rate  of  foreign  exchange  as  reckoned  in  American 
money  has  fluctuated  around  $2.48,  that  is  2.48  sucres  for 
$1.00  U.  S.  currency.  By  Government  decree  the  rate  was 
fixed  recently  at  $2.43  and  a  board  established  to  maintain 
the  exchange  rate. 

RAILROADS. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  railways  in  Quito  in  191 7  was 
about  365  miles.  The  following  are  the  most  important 
lines : 

Central  Railway  of  Ecuador,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London 
in  1910.    Capital,  $500,000.    Mileage,  38. 

Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  Co.  Incorporated  in  New 
Jersey  in  1897.    Capital,  $12,283,000.    Mileage,  290. 

The  survey  of  the  proposed  Railway  route  from  Chone 
to  Quito  crosses  near  Chone,  an  agricultural  belt  producing 
cacao,  coffee,  fruits,  maize,  rice,  bananas,  rubber,  vegetable 
ivory,  and  other  staple  tropical  and  semitropical  products. 
Some  of  the  land  along  the  survey  is  covered  with  a  growth 
of  valuable  timber,  from  which  railroad  ties  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  minimum  cost.  The  stock  and  stations,  is  3,890,- 
500  sucres.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  Ore  and  Suma 
lines  is  given  as  3,927,100  sucres. 

Uuring  the  latter  part  of  1917  a  force  of  600  laborers 
was  employed  on  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Es- 
meraldas  to  Quito.    The  full  text  of  the  contract  for  the  con- 
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struction  of  this  railroad  made  by  the  Government  with 
Norberto  Ellinger  is  contained  in  the  Registro  Oficial  of 
Quito  of  December  15,  1917. 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  contracted  with  the 
Guayaquil  to  Quito  Railway  to  build  a  branch  line  from  a 
point  near  San  Juan  Chico  to  the  city  of  Riobamba. 

The  government  spent  the  amount  of  1,207,431  sucres 
during  the  year  1917,  for  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  the  railroad  system. 

The  telegraph  system  consists  of  about  4,360  miles  of 
lines,  with  204  offices.  There  are  2,926  telephones  in  opera- 
tion. 

Two  wireless  stations  are  operated  in  Guayaquil. 

The  Goverment  has  contracted  with  the  Sociedad  Fran- 
cesa  Radio  Electrica  of  Paris  for  the  installation  of  three 
wireless  telegraph  stations  in  Ecuador. 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Some  time  ago  Congress  authorized  the  municipal  coun- 
cil of  Quito  to  negotiate  a  loan  not  to  exceed  4,000,000  suc- 
res, the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  applied  in  furnishing 
the  city  with  electric  light  and  power,  potable  water,  and  in 
sewering  and  paving  the  national  capital. 

The  waters  of  the  San  Pedro  River  between  Calera  and 
Jalupana,  where  an  aqueduct  has  been  constructed,  could 
be  made  to  develop  at  least  4,000  horsepower,  or  sufficient 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  national  capital  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  the  plant  to  be  installed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tambillo  station. 

Construction  work  on  the  highway  from  Quito  to  the 
fluvial  port  of  Napo  via  Papallcata,  Baeza  and  Archidona 
has  already  been  started. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Government  of  Ecuador,  concerning  the  potable  Water 
Supply  of  Guayaquil,  shows  that  the  Daule  River  was 
selected  as  the  source  of  this  supply,  instead  of  the  moun- 
tain streams  about  5  kilometers  farther  distant,  because 
it  was  determined  that  the  water  could  be  brought  from 
the  Daule  River  at  an  estimated  cost,  in  round  numbers  of 
3,000,000  sucres,  as  compared  with  .6,000,000  if  the  supply 
were  obtained  from  mountain  streams. 
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The  President  of  the  Republic  haj  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Public  Highway  from  M-ira  to  Salinas. 

The  National  Budget  for  1918-19  appropriates  25,000 
sucres  annually  for  dredging  and  clearing  the  Guayas  and 
Babahoya  Rivers. 

The  Director  of  Public  Works  of  the  Government  of 
Ecuador  has  been  requested  by  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  submit,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  plans  and 
estimates  for  the  sewering  of  the  city  of  Bahia  de  Cara- 
quez.  A  recent  executive  decree  provides  that  in  future  the 
Province  of  Esmeraldas  is  entitled  to  send  two  Deputies  to 
the  National  Congress. 


GUATEMALA. 


The  estimated  area  of  Guatemala  is  48,290  square  miles, 
and  the  population  was  2,003,579  inhabitants  on  December 
31,  1914.  About  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  pure 
Indians,  and  most  of  the  remainder  are  half-caste. 

Guatemala  City  is  the  capital  of  Guatemala  and  has  a 
population  of  90,000  inhabitants,  fixe-sixths  of  whom  are 
of  European  origin.  Quezaltenango  has  a  population  of 
28,940;  Cuban,  30,770;  and  Totonicapan,  28,310. 

Guatemala  City  was  partially  destroyed  by  earthquakes 

in  1917. 

The  country  is  divided  into  two  unequal  drainage  areas 
by  the  Cordilleras,  the  greater  being  the  Atlantic.  Though 
very  narrow,  the  Pacific  slope  is  exceptionally  well  watered 
and  fertile  between  the  altitudes  of  1,000  and  5,000  feet, 
and  is  the  most  densely  settled  part  of  the  Republic.  The 
Atlantic  slope  is  of  little  commercial  importance,  and  is 
but  sparsely  populated. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

The  wealth  in  live  stock  is  as  follows: 

Cattle,  556,383  head;  horses,  63,704;  mules,  32,924; 
Sheep,  10,790;  Goats,  10,790;  Hogs,  18)8,390  head. 

According  to  recent  reports,  there  are  1,500  coffee  plant- 
ations under  cultivation  in  Guatemala,  covering  an  area  of 
96,000,000  square  yards.  These  plantations  produce  about 
1,000,000  quintals  of  coffee  and  give  employment  to  about 
100,000  laborers  annually.  The  total  annual  profits  from 
the  coffee  industry  in  Guatemala  are  estimated  at  5,000,000 
gold  pesos,  60  per  cent,  of  which  goes  to  natives  and  40 
per  cent,  to  foreigners. 

Banana  planting  in  the  Atlantic  coast  district  shows  a 
most  decided  increase  and  in  191 5,  8,217,000  bunches  were 
grown.     Corn   is  also   cultivated,   and   6,000,000  quintals 
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(101,433  pounds)  were  raised  in  1915.  Of  the  smaller  crops, 
beans,  180,000  quintals,  and  wheat,  270  quintals,  were  about 
the  same  as  the  previous  year ;  rice  and  potatoes  were  also 
produced. 

Mahogany  and  dye  woods,  in  which  the  Department  of 
Peten  is  rich,  are  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Cotton  is 
grown  in  small  quantities. 

There  is  very  little  manufacturing  in  Guatemala.  Sugar, 
both  brown  and  white,  is  produced  on  a  large  scale,  as  well 
as  tanned  skins.  Flour  is  manufactured  for  home  consump- 
tion. Rubber  is  produced  in  moderate  quantities  and  is 
exported  in  crude  condition. 

The  manufacture  of  shoes,  and  cabinet-making  are  the 
two  chief  manufacturing  industries  of  the  capital.  There 
are  about  15  to  20  shops. 

It  is  reported  that  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
water-proof  cloth  and  of  fine  articles  of  rubber  will  soon  be 
installed  in  Quezaltenango. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Guatemala  has  a  republican  constitution,  and  the  coun- 
try has  been  in  peace  for  many  years  under  the  rule  of  Lie. 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  who  exercises  practically  the  func- 
tions of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  powers.  He  has 
been  reelected  many  times,  the  last  term  being  from  March 
1917  to  March  1923. 

The  legislative  assembly  reelected  Gen.  Mariano  Serrano 
M.  and  Gen.  Manuel  Duarte,  respectively,  first  and  second 
Designates  (vice-presidents)  of  the  Republic. 

By  presidential  decree  of  May  4,  1918,  martial  law  was 
continued  throughout  the  Republic,  by  extending  enforce- 
ment of  decree  No.  731,  which  suspended  individual  guar- 
anties provided  in  the  constitution. 

By  act  of  National  Assembly  of  April  28,  1918,  the  Pres- 
ident was  fully  authorized  during  the  recess  of  the  assembly 
to  incur  and  pay  off  loans,  reform  tariffs,  modify  budgets, 
and  prescribe  any  regulations  affecting  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  to  arrange  finally  for  the  public  internal 
debt  and  the  reconstruction  of  public  buildings. 

Guatemala  declared  war  on  Germany,  in  April  27th, 
1917. 
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COMMERCE. 

For  the  years  1914,  191 5  and  1916  the  value  of  the  com- 
merce was  as  follows,  in  American  money: 

1914  1015  1016 


Imports  19.331,000  $  5.062,465  6.725,600 

Exports  12,754.000  11,566.585  10.637.885 

Guatemala  exported  to  the  United  States,  during  the 
year  of  1917,  the  following  merchandise : 

Gold.  $7,150;  SUver.  $10.36,  all  In  coin.  Animals,  including  fowls 
(free),  $6:  (dutiable),  $15.  Art  works,  $1,576;  Bones,  hoof^s  and  horns. 
$3;    Brass,    3,200    lbs..    $228;    Alizarin   and   alizarin    dyes.    24    lbs..    $6. 

Indigro,  130  lbs.,  $70;  Extracts  for  tanning.  2,193  lbs.  $261;  Oth'^r 
chemicals  (free),  $206;  (dutiable),  $3.  Crude  cocoa.  10,167  lbs..  $1,196; 
(Coffee,  75.311,036  lbs.,  $8,150,485;  Cotton  cloths,  300  square  yards.  $31; 
Cotton  laces,  $8;  Cotton  lace  nets,  $3;  C:k>tton  lace  articles.  $12;  Cotton 
wearing:  apparel,  $410;  Other  cotton  manufactures,  $190. 

Dyewoods.  259  tons,  $17,208;  Earthen  ware,  $43;  Fibers,  69  tons, 
$10,203;  Fiber  manufactures,  $18;  Bananas.  3,445,787  bunches,  $902,880; 
Preserved  fruits,  $6,170;  Oth-er  fruits,  $23;  Coconuts  in  the  shell, 
1450;  Peanuts,  104  lbs.,  $3;  Other  nuits,  $80. 

Gold  and  silver  manufactures,  $8;  Jewelry,  $125:  Hats,  $251;  Calf 
hides,  3,643  lbs.,  $1,098;  Cattle  hides  (dry,  761.979  lbs.,  $176,422; 
(f?reen  or  pickled),  6.138  lbs..  $1,056;  Goat  hid^s,  637  lbs.,  $225;  Sh«e<p 
hides.  1,694  lbs..  $509;  Other  hid«s.  1,460.147  lbs..  $336,509;  Honey, 
710  Brallons.  $934;  India  rubber,  132,970  lbs.,  $64,032. 

Machinery,  $87;  Other  manufactures  of  iron.   $333;  Lead  bullion, 
30.400  lbs.,   $1,520;   I>ead  piers  and  bars,   $52,400  lbs.,  $2,837. 
Leather  beltingrs  and  sole. 

Preserved  m-eats,  $28;  Metal  and  metal  compositions,  $40;  Mica 
and  manufactures  of,  $467;  Essential  v-egretable  oils,  $5,265;  Paper 
9tocks,$75:  Printed  matt-er,  $78;  Motion  picture  film  neguitlves.  $21,- 
335;  Plants,  $2,053;  Grass  seeds,  3,084  lbs..  $403;  Other  sfteds,  $3u0. 

Silk  manufactures,  $55;  Artificial  silk  manufactures,  $9;  Stone 
5ind  manufactures,  $7. 

Cane  sugar,  5,707.247  lbs.,  $206,400;  Beans  and  lentils,  10  bushels, 
$18;  Pickl-es  and  sauces,  $30;  Other  preserved  vegetables,  $417: 
Mahogany,  333  M.  ft.,  $21,593;  Other  cabinet  woods,  $58;  Sawed 
cabin-et  woods,  229  M.  ft.,  $19,328;  Lumber,  $10;  Other  manufactures 
of  wood,   $88. 

Clothing  wool.  74,175  lbs.,  $27,748;  Carpet  wool,  30,866  lbs..  $6,425; 
Wool  wearing  apparel,  $12;  Other  manufactures  of  wool,  $367;  Zinc 
ore,  74,080  lbs.,  $2,617;  Zinc  blocks  and  pigs.  888  lbs.,  $40. 

All  other  articles,  $10. 

The  American  goods  imported  in  Guatemala  in  1917, 
were  as  follows : 

Plows  and  cultiva/tors,  $3,147;  All  other  agricultural  implement.s. 
$14,336;  Cattle.  57.  $4,855;  Horses,  73,  $12,570;  Mules,  4,  900;  All  other 
animals.   $1,380. 

Blacking,  shoe  paste  etc.,  $11,156;  Brass,  and  articles  made  from, 
$13  132. 

Bread  and  biscuit.  66,786  lbs..  $7,668;  Corn.  8.746  bushels,  $6,621; 
Oats,  3.970  bushels.  $3,174;  Preparations  of.  for  table  food,  $14,890; 
Rice.  181.546  lbs..  $7,515;  Wheat  flour,  98.683  bbls..  $724,860;  All  other 
breadstuffs,  $3,787.     Brushes,   $5,485;  But/tons,  and  parts  of.  $5,354 

Automobiles,  and  parts  of: — Commercial.  4,  $4,323;  Passenger. 
85.  $36,174:  Parts  of  (not  including  engines  and  tires),  $9,852;  Car- 
riages. 13.  $4,071.     Cars: — For  steam  railways.  $4,124;  For  other  rail- 
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ways,  13,170;  Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.,  |6,879;  Motorcycles,  31,  18.126; 
All  other  cars,  $16,770. 

Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of,  |3,603;  Cement,  hydraulic,  14,370 
bbls.,  $27,963;  Acids,  6,316;  Baking  powder,  9,632;  Calcium  carbide, 
139.636  lbs.,  |6,091;  Copper,  sulphsute  of,  86,771  lbs.,  $10,238;  Medicines, 
patent  or  proprietary,  $42,242;  Soda,  salts,  and  preparations  of,  $9,568; 
All  other  chemicals,   $114,354;  Chewing^  ETum,  $9,997. 

Coal  and  coke: — Bituminous,  1,362  tons,  $7,182;  All  other,  89  tons, 
$1,168.  Confectionery,  $12,628;  Copper,  manufactures  of: — Plates  and 
sheets,  9,265  lbs.,  $3,329;  Wire,   35,884  lbs.,  $11,777;  All  other.   $18,042. 

Cork,  manufactures  of,  $4,792;  Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: — 
Upland  and  other  (includingr  linters),  596,078  lbs.,  $129,889;  Cotton 
cloth: — Unbleached,  5,179,817  yds.,  $353,319;  Bleached,  1,087.530  yds^ 
$100,428;  Colored: — Printed,  2,259,557  yds.,  $150,817;  Dyed  in  the  piece, 
916,607  yds.,  $99,919;  All  other,  3,882,394  yds.,  $403,240;  Laces  and 
embroideries,  $3,662;  Waste,  cotton,  43.888  lbs.,  $4,537;  Kni^t  soods, 
$29,052;  All  other  wearing  apparel,  $66,534;  All  other  manufactures 
of  cotton,  $85,593. 

Dental  goods,  $3,627;  Chinaware,  $6,035;  £>arthen  and  stone  ware, 
$9,658;  All  other  ware,  7,524. 

Electrical  machinery,  appliances,  and  instruments: — Batteries, 
$4,376;  Dynamous  or  generators,  $1,961;  Insulated  wire  and  cables. 
$4,231;  Interior  wire  supplies  and  fixtures,  $5,254;  Lamps,  incandes- 
cent, 114,333,  $15,816;  Motors,  $3,438;  Transformers,  $2,162;  All 
other,   $22,444. 

Explosives: — Cartridges,  loaded,  $200,532;  Dynamite.  15.386  lbs., 
$3,604;    All   other,    $4,210.      Fertilizers,   132   tons,   $6,645. 

Fibers,  vegetable,  etc.,  manufactures  of: — Bags,  $44,293;  Cordage, 
42,484  Ibfl.,  $8,482;  Twine.  $6,120;  All  other.  $3,368. 

Fish: — Cod,  haddock,  etc.,  132,959  lbs.,  $14,299;  Salmon,  canned, 
45,484  lbs.,  $4,708;  Fish,  canned  (except  salmon,  etc.),  $11,874;  All 
other  fish  and  fish  C)roducts,  $4,791. 

Fruits: — Apples,  green  or  ripe,  92V  bbls.,  $4,511;  Raisins  and 
other  dried  grapes.  44,262  lbs.,  $4,216;  All  other,  green,  ripe,  or  dried. 
$8,364;  Prepared  or  preserved,  $4,416;  Nuts,  $2,645. 

Furniture  of  metal,  $6,183;  Furs  and  fur  skins,  manufactures  of, 
$3,382.  Bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  etc.,  $10,257;  Cylinder,  crown,  and 
common  window  glass,  $14,378;  Plsute  glass,  6,676  sq.  ft..  $4,536;  All 
other  glass,  $20,124;  Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of  (including 
jewelry),  $1,014.  Grease,  $3,226;  Hops,  24,301  lbs.,  $3,628.  House- 
hold and  personal  effects,  $6,349. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of: — Belting,  hose,  and  packing  $10,- 
119;  Tires,  $26,473;  All  other,  $14,734.  Ink,  $5,620;  Instruments  and 
apparatus  for  scientific  purposes,  2,464.  Bar  iron,  232,130  lbs.,  $7,144; 
Bars  or  rods  of  steel,  522,236  lbs.,  $19,282;  Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  washers, 
115,589  lbs.,  $7,075;  Builders'  hardware: — ^Locks,  $5,414;  Hinges  and 
other,  $14,437;  Car  wheels.  6.  $42;  Castings,  n.  -e.  s..  $2,219;  Cutlery. 
$10,848;  Enam-el  ware,  $22,293;  Firearms,  $149,513. 

Adding  and  calculating  machines.  25.  $5,377;  Engines  and  parts 
of: — Internal  combustion — Gas,  stationary.  1,  $2,167;  Gasoline,  marine, 
16,  $3,069;  Steam,  stationary,  6,  $3,946;  All  other  engines,  15,  $4,924; 
Parts  of,  $12,074. 

Metal-working  machinery,  $4,633;  Mining  machinery,  $14,212; 
Printing  presses,  $3,311;  Pumps  and  pumping  machinery,  $12,602; 
Sewing  machines,  $13,328;  Sugar-mill  machinery.  $6,171;  Typewrit- 
ing machines,  $29,923;  Woodworking  machinery,  $2,105;  All  o<ther  and 
parts  of,  $73,243. 

Nails  and  spikes: — Railroad  spikes,  146,614  lbs..  $4,978;  Wire. 
371.796  lbs.,  $15,098;  All  other  (including  tacks).  71,567  lbs.,  $6,605. 

Pipes  and  fittings: — Cast,  105,220  lbs..  $6,492;  Wrought.  852.159 
lbs.,  $19,189;  Railroad  track  material,  etc.,  $4,739;  Scales  and  balances. 
$3,126. 

Sheets  and  plates: — Galvanized,  824,528  lbs.,  $41,504;  Iron,  76,748 
lbs..  $8,448;  Steel,  129,795  lbs.,  $4,969;  Stoves  and  ranges,  and  parts 
of.  $6,020;  Struc^tural  iron  and  steel,  206  tons,  $12,604;  Tin  plates, 
turnplaJtes,  ahd  taggers'  tin,  95,768  lbs.,  $6,111. 

Tools: — Saws,  $8,484;  All  other,  $43,297. 

Wire,  and  manufactures  of: — Barbed,  548.367  lbs.,  $23,800;  All 
other,  94,264  lbs..  $6,930],  Manufactures  of,  $25,278;  All  other  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  sleel,  $104,000;  Lamps,  chandeliers,  etc.  (except 
electric),  $7,737;  Lead,  and  manufactures  of,  $3,239. 
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Beltlnff  leather.  $12,695;  Patent  leather,  19,639;  Upper  leather:— 
Calf,  35.057;  $14,771;  Kid,  335,385  fli.  ft.,  All  other  upper  leather,  $27,- 
302;   All   other   leather.    $10,442. 

Boots  and  shoes:— Children's,  781  pairs,  $779;  Men's.  4,512  pairs, 
$18,008;  Women's,  3.469  pairs,  $7,257;  Harness  and  saddles,  $6,628; 
All  other  leather  goods,  $17,454.  Malt,  33,331  bushels,  $38,574; 
Matches,  $2,407;  Meat  and  dairy  products: — Beef  products — Beef, 
pickled,  and  other  cured.  23,030  lbs.,  $2,509;  Tallow,  225.852  lbs.,  $28.- 
218;   All  other,  23,489  lbs.,  $3,969. 

Hog  products: — Bacon,  16,435  lbs.,  $3,431;  Ham  and  shoulders, 
cured,  54,846  lbs..  $12,321;  Lard,  124,372  lbs.,  $20,227;  Pork,  pickled, 
44,056  lbs..  $5,944;  Lard  compounds  and  other  substitutes  for  lard. 
113,309  lbs.,  $16,192;  Sausage,  15.434  lbs..  $3,713;  Stearin  from  animal 
fats,  115.563  lbs.,  $16,168;  All  other  meat  products: — Canned,  $5,046; 
All  other,   $1,418. 

Dairy  products: — Butter,  18,317  lbs.,  $7,306;  Cheese.  37.138  lbs., 
$10,067;  Milk  (including  cream),  $13;  Musical  instruments,  and  pants 
of,  $16,203;  Notions,  $6,290. 

Mineral  oils: — Refined  or  manufactured — Gas  oil  and  fuel  oil, 
1,915.820  gallons,  47,981;  Illuminating,  444,157  gallons,  $50,769; 
Lubricating  and  heavy  paraffin,  44,966  gallons.  $16,029;  Naphthas, 
etc.: — Gasoline,  81,848  gallons,  $19,561;  All  other"  4,762;  gallons,  $779; 
Vegetable  oils: — Fixed  or  expressed — Cottonseed  113  4  1-  •»  .  n 
Linseed  or  flaxseed,  8.809  gallons,  $8,592;  All  other.  $8,616;  All  other 
oils,    $2,368. 

Dry  colors,  $4,630;  Ready-mixed  paints,  8,218  gallons,  $12,438; 
White  lead,  70,430  lbs.,  $7,123;  All  oither  (including  crayons),  $17,629. 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: — Bags,  $4,563;  Books,  maps,  engrav- 
ings, etc.,  $4,563;  Printing  paper: — ^News  fJrlnt.  482,339  lbs.,  $22,123; 
All  other,  310,215  Ihs.,  $30,164;  Wrapping  paper,  142,478  lbs.,  $12,421; 
Writing  paper  and  envelopes,  $20,692;  All  other,  $36,112. 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax,  503,822  lbs.,  $39,554;  Pencils  (except 
slate)   and  pencil  leads,   $3,154;   Perfumeries,  cosmetics,   etc.,   $13,247. 

Phonograph,  graphophones,  etc.,  584,  $15,877;  Records,  and  mate- 
rials for,  $11,547;  Photographic  goods,  $6,198;  Plated  ware  (except 
cuttlery  and  jewelry),  4.721;  Seeds,  $4,717;  Shoe  findings,  $11,201;  Silk, 
manufactures  of,  $5,895. 

Soap: — Toilet  or  fancy,  $17,561;  All  other,  173,713  lbs.,  $9,819; 
Spices,  $2,963. 

Malt  liquors,  in  bottles.  16.387  doz.  qts.,  $23,934;  Spirits  distilled — 
Whisky,  3,091  pf.  gallons,  $6,329;  Wines,  26,040  gallons,  $15,474;  All 
other  beverages,  $10,237. 

Surgical  appliances  (not  including  instrumen'ts),  $7,972;  Tin, 
manufactures   of,   $8,975. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: — Cigarettes,  1,174,000,  $3,229;  All 
other,  $2,227;  Toys,  $3,875;  Trunks,  valises,  and  traveling  bags,  $4,001; 
Umbrellas  and  parasols,  $8,165. 

Vegetables: — Beans  and  dried  peas,  714  bushels,  $3,559;  Onions, 
1,812  bushels.  $3,905;  Pickles  and  sauces.  $3,750;  Potatoes  (except 
sweet  potatoes).  16,013  bushels,  $21,765;  Vegetables  (canned),  $6,193; 
All  other.  $326. 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: — Logs  and  timber.  17  M.  ft.,  $766; 
Lumber — Boards,  planks,  and  deals — Pine,  494  M.  ft..  $13,182;  All 
other.  207  M.  ft.,  $6,268;  Railroad  ties,  37,218,  $25,326;  All  other 
lumber.  $1,886;  Furniture,  $13,809;  All  other  manufactures  of  wood. 
$11,332. 

Wool,  manufactures  of: — Wearing  apparel.  $10,898;  All  other, 
34.t{97:  Zinc,  and  manufactures  of,  6,108. 

SHIPPING. 

There  were  381  vessels  of  652,480  tons  which  entered 
the  ports  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  in  1916,  showing 
a  decrease  of  about  30%  as  compared  with  191 5.  Puerto 
Barrios  and  Livingston  are  the  chief  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  and  San  Jose,  Chamberico  and  Ocos  are  the  principal 
ports  on  the  Pacific  side. 
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The  following  regulations  about  shipping  are  now  in 
force : 

For  shipments  to  Guatemala  a  set  of  five  invoices,  in 
Spanish,  must  be  submitted  to  the  consul  before  the  steamer 
or  vessel  leaves  the  port.  The  invoices  must  contain  the 
names  of  shipper  and  consignee,  place  of  origin,  port  of 
destination,  name  of  vessel ;  marks,  number,  gross  and  net 
weights,  contents,  and  character  of  each  package;  total 
value  of  the  invoice;  details  of  contents  of  each  package, 
and  also  a  sworn  and  signed  declaration  of  the  shipper  as 
to  the  correctness  of  said  value.  Each  package  must  be 
numbered.  Different  marks  require  separate  invoices,  even 
when  shipped  to  the  same  consignee.  Packages  destined 
for  different  ports  cannot  be  included  on  the  same  invoice. 
Importations  of  firearms,  ammunition,  and  electrical  goods 
require  a  special  permit  from  the  Guatemalan  government. 
Bills  of  lading  must  accompany  the  consular  invoices  when 
presented  for  certification.  Four  copies  of  the  bill  of  lading 
are  certified  without  charge. 

Steamship  companies  require  from  three  to  iiivt  copies 
of  the  bill  of  lading.  The  charge  for  certifying  invoices  is 
2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  for  the  legalization  of  ship  manifests, 
$io;  for  the  certification  of  sets  of  bills  of  lading  (four 
copies)  $1,  and  $i  for  each  additional  copy;  for  legalizing 
health  certificates,  $2;  for  certifying  signatures  of  docu- 
ments required  by  the  Guatemalan  government,  $3. 

Guatemala  has  the  following  consulates  in  the  United 
States:  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  Gal- 
veston, Tex.;  Gulfport,  Miss.;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Kansas 
City,  Kans. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Mobile,  Ala. ;  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Pensacola,  Fla. ;  Philadelphi,a  Pa. ; 
Providence,  R.  I.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  San  Diego,  Cal.;  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  San  Juan,  P.  R. ;  Seattle,  Wash. 

By  act  of  the  National  Assembly  of  April  28,  1918,  an 
additional  import  on  consumption  is  placed  on  each  bottle  of 
spirits,  of  3  pesos  per  bottle.  The  revenue  derived  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  reconstruction  of  national  buildings  injured 
or  destroyed  by  earthquake. 

FINANCE. 

The  National  revenues  in  1917  amounted  to  135,471,585 
pesos,  or  61,571,585  pesos  more  than  the  estimated  revenues. 
The  revenues  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  show  an 
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increase  of  536,464  pesos.  The  public  expenditures  during 
1917  amounted  to  131,413,219,  including  the  sum  of  $284,751, 
American  gold,  the  value  of  41,324  quintals  of  flour  which 
the  government  bought  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  at 
reduced  prices. 

The  General  Expense  Budget  of  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  for  the  fiscal  year  July  i,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919, 
inclusive,  approved  by  the  Guatemalan  Congress  amounts 
to  66,497,358  pesos  (exchange  rate  about  38  pesos  to  the 
dollar),  distributed  as  follows:  Interior  and  justice,  7,431,- 
211 ;  foreign  relations,  3,775,714;  treasury,  4,835,232;  public 
credit,  23,139,148;  fomento  (promotion),  7,299,564;  war, 
10,381,963;  public  instruction,  8,740,856;  and  other  expend- 
itures (clases  pasivas),  893,670  pesos. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  imposing  a  tax  of 
$1  American  gold  on  inhabitants  of  the  Republic  over  21 
years  of  age.  The  same  bill  provides  for  the  levying  of  a 
tax  on  owners  of  rural  lands  varying  from  $5  to  $50  Amer- 
ican gold,  and  provided  for  a  tax  on  owners  of  urban  lands 
of  from  $2  to  $10  American  gold.  It  is  also  proposed  to  tax 
each  bottle  of  aguardiente  made  in  the  country,  3  pesos 
national  currency.  The  proceeds  of  these  taxes  are  to  be 
used  exclusively  in  the  founding  of  a  National  Bank  of 
issue,  circulation  and  discount. 

DEBT. 

The  foreign  debt  in  January  1918,  was  as  follows: 

Four  per  cent.  Kxternal  Debt — 
Issue   of  1885 

Less  redeemed 

Issue  of  1913 

Deferred  Certificates  issuable  In  respect 
of  unpaid  interest,,  under  Agreement 
of  10th  of  May,  1913 


The  Internal  Debt  at  the  end  of  191 5  amounted  to 
$126,951,712  currency,  and  $987,499  gold,  and  at  the  end  of 
1916  to  $135,790,843  currency  and  $1,091,702  .^old. 

In  July.  1918.  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
the  Interest  on  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  external  debt, 
due  in  London  on  December  31,  1918  and  on  June,  1919, 
was  paid  in  advance. 


£  1.600,000 
117.200 

1,482.800 
29,660 

♦ 

£  1,512.460 

844.603 

£  2,357,063 
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BANKING. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks : 

Banco  de  Ouatemala,  Guatemala.  Established  1895.  Directors: 
Adolfo  Stahl,  D.  B.  Hodg:sdon.  Jos6  R.  Camacho,  Carlos  Gallusser. 
authorized  capital.  $10,000,000.00  Capital  subscribed  and  paid-up. 
$2,500,000.00.  Reserve  fund,  $9,602,728.33.  Contingency  fund,  $5,500,- 
000.00.  Correspondents  in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
Cal..  Mexico,   Paris,  London,  Barcelona,  Milan,  and  Madrid. 

Banco  Americano  de  Guatemala,  Established  1895.  Capital  sub- 
scribed and  paid-up.  $4,000,000.00.  Surplus  and  Reserve  fund,  $4,050,- 
000.00.  'Correspondents  in  London.  Paris.  Madrid,  Barcelona.  Milan, 
Genoa,  New  York  City.  New  Orleans.  La.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and 
Mexico.  Agents  and  Correspondents  in  all  parts  of  Cenitral  America 
and  in  all  cities  of  this  Republic 

Banco  Agricola  Hipotecario.  Guatemala.  Established  in  1894. 
Capital,  $5,000,000.  Reserve  fund,  $1,259,772.  Notes  in  circulation, 
$4,900,000.      Deposits,    $3,896,595.     Correspondents,    $1,388,888. 

Banco  de  Occidente.  Established  In  1881.  Capital,  $1,650,000. 
Reserve  fund,  $15,750,000. 

Banco  Initernacional  de  Guatemala.  Established  in  1877.  Capital, 
$2,000,000.     Reserve   fund,   $2,253,303. 

The  dollar  sign  in  each  case  represents  Guatemalan  dollar  or 
peso. 

The  National  Legislative  Assembly  enacted  a  law  on 
April  II,  1918  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  national 
bank  with  headquarters  at  Guatemala  City.  The  principal 
function  of  this  jDank  is  the  making  of  agricultural  foans. 
aiding  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  national  capital  and  of 
other  towns  damaged  by  earthquakes,  and  cooperating  in 
the  settlement  of  economic  questions.  The  funds  are  to 
consist  of  money  subscribed  by  the  government  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  shares  to  national  and  foreign  capital- 
ists who  may  desire  to  participate  in  the  enterprise.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and 
conclude  such  financial  arrangements,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient. 

The  money  unit  is  the  peso,  of  100  centavos,  with  weight 
of  25  grammes  and  0.900  fine.  Its  nominal  value  is  one 
dollar  or  4  shillings,  but  is  not  now  in  circulation.  The 
money  used  is  greatly  depreciated  paper  or  fractional  nickel 
and  copper.  Nickel  coins  are  the  real,  the  half  and  quarter 
real.  Copper  coins  to  the  amount  of  four  mlilions  were 
coined  in  1916. 

COMMUNICATION. 

There  were  432  post  offices  in  1917,  through  which 
passed  17,285,844  pieces  of  correspondence,  not  including 
printed  matter,  and  238,136  registered  letters.    The  postal 
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revenues  in  1917  were  5,173,122  pesos,  which  represents  an 
increase  of  1,691,878  pesos  as  compared  with  1916. 

In  1917  there  were  261  first-class  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone offices  in  operation.  The  telegraph  system  covers  a 
length  of  6,669  kilometers  or  i6o  kilometers  more  than  in 
1916.  The  length  of  the  telephone  lines  is  857  kilometers. 
The  telegraph  and  telephone  receipts  during  1917  were  4,- 
714,859  pesos,  national  money,  and  $50,867  gold.  The  num- 
ber of  telegrams  sent  in  1917  was  1476,112  and  the  number 
of  cablegrams,  10,150. 

The  International  Railway  of  Central  America,  incor- 
porated in  191 2,  represents  a  consolidation  of  the  follow- 
ing lines:  Guatemala  Railway,  195  miles;  Guatemala  Cen- 
tral Railway,  139  miles;  Occidental  Railway,  51  miles;  Ocos 
Railway,  22  miles. 

At  present,  this  Company's  main  lines  extend  from 
Puerto  Barrios  to  Guatemala  City,  a  distance  of  1945  miles, 
thence  to  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a 
distance  of  74  miles. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  and  Salvador  give  a 
subsidy  to  the  Company. 

The  International  Railways  of  Central  America,  In- 
corporated in  New  Jersey  in  1904,  has  an  authorized  and  is- 
sued capital  of  $40,000,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19 17,  new  and 
heavier  rails  were  laid  on  the  western  railway  from  San 
Antonio  to  Suchitepequez.  The  Central,  Verapaz  and 
Urban  railways  were  improved.  Several  bridges  were  con- 
structed; petroleum  tanks  were  erected  at  Puerto  Barrios, 
Morales,  Zacapa,  and  El  Racho.  The  Guatemalan  railway 
substituted  oil  for  coal  as  fuel  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
A  through  train  service  was  established  between  the  cities 
of  Guatemala  and  Ayutla,  the  latter  point  being  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Guatemalan  and  Mexican  lines.  The  city  of 
Guatemala,   with   the   resumption   of   railway  traffic  from 

the  Mexican  border  to  the  American  frontier,  is  in  direct 
rail  communication  with  the  Mexican  and  United  States 
railway  systems. 

Freight  rates  to  the  national  capital  have  been  reduced 
50  per  cent,  by  the  International  of  Central  America  on 
imported  construction  material  in  order  to  facilitate  and  en- 
courage the  rebuilding  of  Guatemala  City. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS. 

A  commission  of  engineers  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  aqueduct  service  of 
Guatemala  City  as  well  as  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  national  capital,  including  the  widening  and  paving  of 
the  streets,  better  sewers,  etc. 

Among  the  public  works  completed  in  1917  were  the 
construction  of  yy  kilometers  of  new  roads,  36  bridges,  and 
53  public  schoolhouses  and  offices,  as  well  as  the  installa- 
tion of  aqueducts  and  public  light  and  power  service  in  a 
number  of  towns. 
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The  Republic  of  Haiti,  which  embraces  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo,  has  an  area  of  about 
10,204  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  2,500,000. 
Its  size  is  a  little  larger  than  the  State  of  Maryland,  but 
its  population  is  about  double.  It  is  populated  mostly  by 
negroes,  although  a  great  number  are  Mulatto  Haitians. 
There  are  about  5,000  foreigners,  10  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
9  white. 

The  population  of  Port-au-Prince  is  100,000  inhabitants ; 
Cape  Haiti,  30,000;  Cayes,  i2>ooo;  Gonaives,  13,000;  Port 
de  Paix,  10,000.  Although  most  of  common  people  speak 
a  debased  dialect  known  as  Creole  French.  French  is 
the  language  of  the  country.  i 

GOVERNMENT.  "  ^    i 

Haiti  has  a  republican  Constitution.  The  government 
consists  of  a  President  and  a  Congress .  formed  by  two 
Chambers. 

The  President  is  Sudre  Dartiguenave,  elected  August 
12,  191 5,  for  seven  years. 

An  executive  decree  of  June  27,  1918  appointed  the 
following  members  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Republic: 
F.  D.  Legitime,  Authur  Rameau,  J.  M.  Grandit,  Jules 
Bance,  Emile  Elie,  Stephen  Archer,  Pierre  Hudicourt,  An- 
nulysse  Andre,  Charles  Bonchereau,  Victor  Louis,  Charles 
Sambour,  Enoch  Desert,  Etienne  Dorneval,  Lee  Alexis, 
Estime,  Jr.,  Denis  St.  Audre,  Suirad  Villars,  Dejoie  Laro- 
che,  Arthur  Francois,  Hannibal  Price,  and  Alfred  Auguste 
Nemours 

On  June  19,  1918  the  New  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
was  submitted  to  a  plebiscite  and  was  approved  by  85,775 
votes  to  850.  The  most  important  modification  of  the 
new  fundamental  law  relates  to  the  power  given  to  foreign- 
ers to  acquire  real  estate.     Article  5  of  this  law  grants 
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foreigners  residing  in  Haiti,  societies  formed  by  foreigners 
because  of  the  requirements  of  their  residence,  agricultural, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  educational  enterprises,  the 
right  to  own  real  property.  This  right  expires  five  years 
after  the  foreigner  affected  ceases  to  reside  in  Haiti 
or  after  the  suspension  of  operations  of  said  companies. 
Haiti  declared  war  on  Germany  in  June  17,  191 7. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  trade  of  Haiti,  which  before  the  war  reached  the 
amounts,  in  American  dollai's,  of  $10,935,000  for  the  im- 
ports and  $17,373,000  for  the  exports,  suffered  on  account 
of  the  European  conflict,  but  has  been  recovering  steadily. 
The  trade  with  the  United  States,  specially,  shows 'con- 
siderable progress,  as  shows,  in  the  following  table : 


Year* 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1917 


American  goodm 

Exports  to 

Imported 

the  United  State* 

13.649.172 

$689,046 

3,987.369 

626.947 

4.498.449 

790.679 

6,368,761 

813%713 

7.271,999 

800,178 

6.640.266 

874,731 

6.640,706 

691,807 

3,184.618 

1,642,836 

6.642.979 

2,660,340 

7.370.396 

4.234.631 

In  1917,  Haiti  exported  merchandise  to  the  United 
States,  as  follows: 

Gold.  $94,784.  mostly  In  coin;  Silver.  $13,469,  mostly  in  coin; 
Horse,  1,  $50;  Animals,  Includingr  fowls.  $19:  Art  works,  $6;  Bones, 
hoofs  and  homes,  $486;  Brass,  20,276  lbs..  $1,798;  Corn.  164  bushels. 
$196;  Glycerine,  crude.  2,196  pouds,  $669;  Gums.  $2,220:  Other 
chemicals  (free).  $30,121;  (dutiable),  $59,683;  Clay,  4  tons.  $12;  Crude 
cocoa.  357.836  lbs.,  $384,739;  Coffee.  6,874.209  lbs..  $672,567;  Old  cop- 
per and  clippings.  44.582  lbs..  $8,986;  Raw  cotton.  3,138.406  lbs.. 
$625,917:  Logrwood,  58.722  ftons,  $1,800,397;  Other  dyewoods,  68  tons. 
$1,476;  Fertilizers,  $2,166;  Sisal  grrass,  7  tons.  $2,447;  Fiber  manu- 
factures. $8;  Coconuts  in  th«  shell.  $3,036. 

Animal  hair.  687  lbs..  $137;  C^lf  hld6s  (dry),  91.020  lbs..  $26,007; 
(prreen  or  pickled).  10.416  lbs.,  $3,283;  Cattle  hides  (dry),  336.097  lbs., 
$87,360;  (green  or  pickled),  4,296  lbs,  $1,286;  Goat  hides  (dry). 
431,679  lbs..  $257,969;  (grreen  or  pickled),  894  lbs.,  $264:  Sheep  hides. 
643  lbs..  $162;  Other  hides,  1,725  lbs..  $420;  Honey.  26,266  lbs..  $20,443. 

Baleta  rubber,  2,912  lbs..  $1,546:  India,  rubber  scrap,  374  lbs.. 
$37;  Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  $243;  Lead  plgrs  and  bars,  41,551 
lbs.,  $1,424;  Metals  and  metal  compositions.  $16. 

Oil  cake.  17,788  lbs.,  $1,351;  Cotton  seped  oil,  155,831  lbs.,  $16,261* 
Palm  oil,  968  lbs.,  $129;  Other  vegetable  oil.  $1,115. 

Castor   beans,    21,242   bushels.    $2,993:    Other   seeds,    $393:    Sheela 
$1,442:  Distilled  spirits,  $10;  Sponges.  $91:  Cane  sugar.  3,840.000  lbs 
$144,600. 
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Beeswax.  47*242  pounds,  $16,365;  Vegretable  wax,  568  lbs..  |167; 
Cabinet  wood,  26  M  ft.,  $1,635;  Manufactures  of  wood,  $124,795;  Zino 
blocks  or  piers,  1,075  lbs.,  $67. 

All  other  articles.  $41. 

The  American  merchandise  imported  into  Haiti  in  1917, 
was  as  follows: 

AerrlcuUural  implements: — Plows  and  cultivators,  $4,678;  All 
other,  $2,669;  Blackingr,  shoe  paste,  etc.,  $12,097;  Brass,  articles  made 
from,  $4,831. 

Breadstuff s: — Bread  and  biscuit,  104,859  lbs.,  $14,060:  Corn  meal, 
117  bbls..  $588;  Oaits,  15,672  bushels,  $9,571;  Preparations  of,  for 
table  food,  $15,632;  Rice,  893,596  lbs.,  843,899;  Wheat  flour,  127,458 
bbls..  $1,012,033;  All  otehr  breadstuffs,  $4*914. 

Candles,  30,388  lbs.,  $4,788. 

Automobiles: — Passengrer,  29,  $13,780;  Other  and  parts  of,  $5,286; 
Carriages,  33,  $4,589;  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  $3,173;  All  other  vehicles, 
$13,099. 

Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of,  $3,170;  Cement,  hydraulic,  40,632 
bbls.,  $63,185;  Medicines,,  patent  or  proprietary,  $16,534;  All  othe-r 
chemicals,  $53,252. 

Coal  and  coke: — Coal,  anthraciite,  270  tons.  $2,873;  All  other, 
238   tons,   $2,252;  Confectionery,   $14,965. 

Copper,  manufactures  of: — Wire,  18,157  lbs.,  $4,734;  All  other, 
$5,508. 

Cotton  cloths: — Unbleached,  4,065,292  yds.,  $280,829;  Bleached, 
3,619,053  yds.,  $323,703;  Colored:— Printed,  2,713,772  yds.,  $221,722; 
Dyed  in  the  piece,  1,007,367  yds.,  $119,743;  All  other.  13,391,024  yds.. 
$1,388,089. 

Cotton  wearing:  apparel: — Knit  goods,  $43,870;  All  other.  $35,946; 
Yarn,  $366;  All  other  cotton  goods,  $81,815.  Barthen,  stone  and  china 
ware,  $7,835. 

Electrical  machinery,  appliances,  etc.; — Dynamos  or  generators, 
$5,893;  (Meters,  etc.,  $13,861;  All  other,  $14,260. 

Fibers,  vegetable,  and  textile  grasses: — ^Bags,  $31,240;  Cordage. 
66.132  lbs..  $13,646;  Twine  (except  binder  twine),  $10,992;  All  other 
fibers,   $7,171. 

Fi8h:~Dried,  smoked,   or  cured — Cod,  haddock,  etc.,  858,899  lbs., 

$77,074;    Herring.    1,583,949    lbs.,    $90,178;    All    other,    2.600    lbs.,    $154; 

Pickled,  14,693  bbls.,  $121,135;  All  other  fish  and  ftsh  products,  $21,742. 

Fruits   and   nuts,    $11,179;   Furniture  of  metal,   $6,948;   Glass   and 

rlassware,   $17,805;   Jewelry,   $3,089;   India  rubber,  manufactures  of, 
10,654;  Instruments,  and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes,  $4,537. 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: — Bar  Iron,  115,801  lbs.,  $4*713; 
Bars,  or  rods  of  steel,  440,706  lbs.,  $20,764;  Builders'  hardware,  $15,- 
573;  Cuttlery.  $7,059;  Enamel  ware,  $8,837. 

Engines  (except  locomotives),  81,  $6,615;  Pants  of,  $12,298;  Metal- 
working  machinery.  $5,174;  Pumps  and  pumping  machinery,  $5,582; 
Refrigerating  machinery.  $13,451;  Sewing  machines,  $5,486;  Type- 
writing machines,  $7,291;  fiugarlmill  machinery,  $2,262;  All  other 
machinery,  $45,703. 

Nails  and  spikes: — Cut,  112,587  lbs.,  $8,987;  Wire  nails,  159,639 
lbs.,  $6,841;  All  other  (including  tacks),  194,228  lbs.,  $11,200;  Pipes 
and  fittings: — Cast.  134,250  lbs..  Wrought,  405,464  lbs.,  $12,007;  Rails 
for  railways — Steel,  741  tons,  $36,167;  Scales  and  balances,  $3,597; 
Galvanized  iron  and  steel  sheets,  659,339  lbs.,  $36,028;  Iron  sheeits 
and  plates,  199,883  lbs.,  $10,609;  Steel: — Plates,  195,473  lbs.,  $6,027; 
Sheets,  10,854  lbs.,  $591. 

Tools: — Axes,  2,342,  $1,3.70;  All  other,  $15,727;  Wire: — Barbed, 
108,228  lbs.,  $6,319;  Manufactures  of,  $7,164;  All  other  Iron  manu- 
factured, $113,382.    Lamps  (except  electric),  7.956. 

Leather  and  tanned  skins: — Patent,  $18,446;  Upper: — Calf,  15  - 
148  9q.  ft.,  $5,367;  Kid.  glazed,  232,109  eq.  ft.,  $59,946;  AH  other  upper 
leather,  $44,160;  All  other  leather,  $27,191. 

Boots  and  shoes: — Children's  1,809  pairs,  $1,944;  Men's,  1,484  pairs 
$3,103;  Women's,  1,524  pairs,  $2,274;  Harness  and  saddles,  $5,221;  All 
other  leather  goods,  $6,767. 
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Matches,  $13,078;  Beef  products: — Beef,  pickled,  237,337  lbs..  $31.- 
783;  Oleamargarine,  57,674  lbs.,  $7,661;  All  other,  9.132  lbs,.  $1,292. 

Hog  products: — Bacon,  16,241  lbs.,  $2,645;  Hams  and  shoulders, 
114,052  lbs.,  $26,516;  Lard,  1.739,580  lbs.,  $305,602;  Neutral  lard,  100 
lbs.,  $23;  Pork,  pickled,  772,310  lbs.,  $121,661;  Lard  compounds,  etc., 
1.498,965  lbs.,  $246,101;  Sausage: — Canned,  14,447  Ibsi,  $3,664;  All  other. 
27,486   lbs.,   $7,087;   All   oither   meat   products,    $22,173. 

Dairy  products: — Butter,  443,430  lbs..  $105,660;  Cheese,  63,277  lbs., 
$18,082;  Milk,  condensed.  22,694;  $2,773;  All  other,  $7. 

Motor  boats,  4,  $2,833;  Musical  instruments,  and  parts  of.  $3,223; 
Naval  stores,  $5,627;  Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  and  matte,  7,132  lbs.  $3.0S8; 
Nations,  n.  e.  s..  $10,061;  Oakum.  38.825  lbs..  $4,618;  Oilcloth  and 
linoleum.  $6,156. 

Mineral  oils: — Gasoline,  15,107  gallons,  $3,416;  Illuminating.  697.- 
064  gallons,  $82,338;  Lubricating,  etc..  22,695  gallons,  $6,799;  All  other. 
20.701   gallons,    $2,010. 

Vegetable  oils: — Dry  colors,  $3,860;  Ready-mixed  paints,  10,906 
gallons,  $13,799;  AH  other  (including  crayons).  $19,624. 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: — Bags,  $3,492;  Books,  music,  maps, 
etc.,  $5,861;  Playing  cards,  $2,443;  Printing  paper.  74,962  lbs.,  $4,155; 
Wrapping  paper,  163,475  lbs.,  $10,406;  Writing  paper  and  envelopes. 
$9,123;  All  other,  and  manufactures  of,  $8,531. 

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  etc..  $10,658;  Phonographs,  graphophones. 
and  gramophones,  and  records,  and  materials  for,  $4,156;  Phoito- 
graphlc  goods,  $4,719;  Plated  ware,  $5,639;'  Shoe  findings.  $14,501; 
Silk,  manufactures  of,  $14,344. 

Soap:— Toilet,   $27,901;  All  other,  7,249.054  lbs..  $420,732. 

Malt  liquors — In  bottles,  29,169  doz  qts.,  $40,011;  Wines,  33,629 
gallons,   $14,002;  All  other  beverages,   $5,548. 

Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufactures  of,  $4,524;  Sugar  refined. 
545,657  lbs.,  $38,609;  Surgical  appliances  (not  including  Insitruments). 
$4,546;  Tin  manufactures  of,  $7,051;  Tobacco: — Unmanufactured — ^Leaf. 
1,230,502  lbs.,  $177,927;  Cigarettes,  1,362,000,  $7,781;  Plug  tobacco, 
38.163  lbs..  $7,297;  Smoking  tobacco,  12.413  lbs..  $4,136;  All  other 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  $702;  Toys,  $3,631. 

Vegetables: — Potatoes  (except  sweet),  4,395  bushels,  $7,784; 
Canned,  $3,837;  All  other,  $6,080. 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: — Lumber — Boards,  deals,  etc.: — Pine, 
white.  806  M.  ft.,  $29,890;  Yellow,  pitch,  4,316  M.  ft.  $122,086;  All 
other,  $3,794;  All  other  lumber,  $13,956;  Furniture,  $24,720;  All  other 
manufactures  of  wood,   $19,136.     Wool,   manufactures  of,  $15,407. 

All  other  articles,  $46,494. 

In  1913,  1,142  Steam  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  2,224,847, 
and  52  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  31,918  entered  the 
ports  of  Haiti.  But  in  1916,  only  86  steamers  and  20  sailing 
vessels  entered  with  total  tonnage  of  420,474. 

SHIPPING  AND  CUSTOM  REGULATIONS. 

Requirements  for  shipping  documents  are  as  follows :  . 

Six  copies  of  each  invoice  are  required  to  be  presented 
for  certification,  the  consul  retaining  four  copies  and  return- 
ing two  to  the  shipper,  who  must  send  one  to  the  consignee 
by  the  boat  which  carries  the  shipment.  Each  copy  of  the 
invoice  must  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing, which  must  also  be  certified  by  the  consul.  Packages 
must  bear  consecutive  numbers,  the  net  weight  in  pounds, 
the  counter  marks,  and  the  name  or  initials  of  consignees. 
The  declaration,  invoices,  and  bills  of  lading,  as  well   as 
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all  other  papers  used  in  connection  with  the  manifest, 
should  bear  the  same  marks,  names  and  countermarks. 
Shipments  of  cordage  and  beer  require  a  certificate  of 
origin  (in  English  or  French)  from  the  manufacturers.  No 
special  form  is  provided  for  such  certificates,  which  must 
be  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public  and  certified  by  the 
consul  together  with  the  invoice.  A  fee  of  $i  is  charged 
for  certifying  set  of  six  consular  invoices  and  six  bills 
of  lading,  and  50  cents  for  legalizfation  or  vise  of  certificate 
of  origin.  Consular  blanks  cost  6  cents  per  set  of  six.  There 
is,  in  addition,  a  consular  vise  fee  of  i  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
collected  at  port  of  destination,  from  the  consignee. 

Haiti  has  the  following  consulates  in  the  United  States : 
Boston,  Mass. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Chicago,  111. ;  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

FINANCE. 

Haiti's    revenue    is   almost    exclusively  ,derivea    from 
customs,  paid  in  American  gold  on  exports  and  imports. 
Debt  charges,  $2,882,468  cover  the  largest  portion  of  the 
expenditure. 

The  revenue  for  4  years,  ending  September  30,  is  given 
as  follows: 

U.    S.  Currency 

Yearn  Gold  Dollars  aronrdeM 


1912-1913  3,914.480  7.571.082 

1913-1914  4.788.368  4.978,003 

1914-1915  4.980,146  4.959,386 

1915-1916  3,816,827  3.710,872 

The  executive  power  issued  a  decree  providing  for  a 
credit  of  1,168,758  gourdes  paper  (paper  gourde — $0,183), 
and  $485,714  gold,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Executive 
Departments  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
1917-18. 

The  government  has  given  an  annual  subsidy  to  the 
municipal  council  of  the  national  capital  amounting  to 
180,000  gourdes  paper  and  12,000  gourdes  gold.  The  annual 
municipal  revenues  of  Port-au-Prince  are  281,665  gourdes 
paper  and  13,500  gold. 

In  order  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  revenue 
caused  by  the  decrease  in  customs  receipts,  the  government 
has  imposed  a  new  export  duty  or  statistical  tax  on  corn 
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and  cotton,  amounting  to  $0.50  per  100  pounds  of  corn  and 
$1.00  per  100  pounds  of  cotton.  The  order  of  June  15,  1918, 
imposing  a  statistical  tax  of  $0.25  per  100  pounds  of  exports 
of  corn  has  been  repealed. 

The  debt,  on  July  i,  1914  consisted  of  gold  loans  amount- 
ing to  25,982,181  gold  dollars,  and  the  currency  debt 
amounted  to  13,534,812  paper  dollars,  including  the  paper 
and  nickel  money,  and  the  floating  debt. 

Agriculture  is  the  main  industry  of  Haiti.  Coffee  is 
the  most  important  product,  and  is  of  a  very  fine  quality. 
The  development  of  its  cultivation  is  prevented  by  the 
high  export  duty. 

Cacao  is  grown  to  a  large  extent,  and  tobacco  is  pro- 
gressing. Sugar  is  extensively  grown,  and  there  are  4 
sugar-making  establishment.  Rum  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  other  spirits  are  distilled  but  not  exported.  An  im- 
portant product  is  logwood,  which,  with  other  valuable 
woods,  is  exported. 

There  are  many  mineral  resources  in  Haiti  quite  un- 
developed, among  which,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  antimony,  * 
tin,  sulphur,  coal,  kaolin,  nickel,  gypsum,  limestone,  and 
porphyry  are  found  but  little  worked. 

The  Banque  National  de  la  Republique  d'Haiti,  estab- 
lished in  1910,  has  a  capital  of  10,000,000  francs  ($2000,000). 

It  controls  the  credit  and  money  market  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  purchased  in  1916  by  the  National  City  Bank, 
of  New  York.  It  is  authorized  to  issue  notes,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  government. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  Haiti  is  64  miles. 

From  Port-au-Prince  to  Lake  Assuei,  a  distance  of  28 
miles),  and  to  Leogane,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  a  light 
railway  has  been  constructed.  A  concession  was  granted 
the  "National  Railroad  Company  of  Haiti,"  for  a  railroad 
from  Cape  Haiti  to  Port-au-Prince,  and  it  is  now  in  con- 
struction.   Port-au-Prince  has  5  miles  of  tramway. 

The  Gourde,  or  dollar,  the  nominal  value  of  which  is 
I  dollar,  is  the  standard  of  value  of  Haiti.  There  are  also 
nickel  coins  of  50,  20,  10  and  5  centime  pieces,  and  bronze 
of  3,  2,  and  I  centime  pieces. 

The  money  in  circulation  consists  of  paper  money,  8,- 
289,812  gourdes;  nickel  coins,  7,000,000  gourdes;  bronze 
coins,  225,000  gourdes;  total,  15,514,812  gourdes. 


HONDURAS. 


Honduras  is  the  third  largest  of  the  Central  American 
Republics,  being  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
but  more  sparcely  populated.  It  has  an  area  of  46,250  sq. 
miles,  and  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  553,446  inhabitants. 

Honduras  adopted  the  unitary,  republican  form  of  gov- 
vernment  when  she  seceeded  from  the  Central  American 
Federation.  The  constitution  expressly  provided,  however, 
that  the  said  instrument  should  not  bar  the  Republic  from 
again  becoming  a  State  of  the  Federation,  and  that  the 
constitution  may  at  any  time,  for  that  purpose,  be  abolished 
or  amended  by  Congress. 

The  usual  division  of  the  Government  into  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  branches  is  retained.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  is  the  only  branch  of  Congress,  and  consists  of 
42  members.  They  are  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term 
of  four  years  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every  10,000  in- 
habitants. The  Chamber  is  renewed  by  halves  every  2  years. 

All  citizens  over  21  years  of  age,  or  over  18  years  of  age, 
married,  and  who  read  and  write,  have  the  vote.  Congress 
meets  annually  at  the  capital,  Tegucigalpa,  on  the  ist  day 
of  January  for  a  period  of  60  days.  This  may  be  extended 
40  days  at  its  discretion  or  at  that  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  who  may  also  convene  Congress  in  extraordinary 
session.  In  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  either  the 
President  or  vice-President,  three  designados  are  elected 
to  take  their  places. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected  by  direct^ 
vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  may  not  be  reelected  for 
the  next  consecutive  term.    A  cabinet  of  six  ministers  assist 
the  President.    They  are  appointed  by  him  but  responsible 
to  Congress. 

The  present  President  is  Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand,  elected 
February  i,  1916. 

War  on  Germany  was  declared  in  May  18,  1917. 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  mountainous  through- 
out, and  resembles  that  of  Costa  Rica,  with  a  similar  di- 
versity of  climate,  soil  and  products.  Its  large  and  fertile 
plateaus  and  valleys  produce  nearly  all  the  tropical  crops 
and  offer  excellent  pasturage  to  cattle.  The  plain  of  Coma- 
yagua  is  40  miles  (65  kilometers)  in  length.  Mahogany 
is  the  most  important  wood  of  the  several  varieties  con- 
tained in  the  forests.  While  coffee,  cocoanuts,  rubber,  in- 
digo, cattle,  hides,  precious  metals  and  other  mineral  pro- 
ducts are  shipped,  bananas  are  the  principal  article  of  ex- 
port. Considerable  quantities  of  sarsaparilla,  for  which 
Honduras  is  noted,  are  exported  annually  to  the  United 
States. 

Honduras  has  the  famous  Rosario  mine  at  San  Juancito, 
not  far  from  Tegucigalpa.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  the 
past  30  years,  up  to  the  present  has  produced  over  $16,000,- 
000  in  gold  and  silver.  There  are  also  reserves  in  sight 
valued  at  about  $4,000,000.  The  milling  plant  is  extensive 
and  is  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery  for  its  purpose. 
Other  paying  mines,  with  large  bodies  of  good  grade  ore» 
are  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Mining,  in  the  other  departments  of  the  Republic,  is  an 
industry  conducted  regularly  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  Many 
of  the  mines  contain  gold,  and  not  a  few  were  worked  in 
old  Spanish  times.  Silver  is  usually  found  with  other  metals^ 
in  fact  is  the  chief  metal  in  many  mines  carrying  sulphides, 
galena,  and  zinc  blende.  Copper  and  iron  are  known  to 
exist  in  paying  quantities,  and  lead,  antimony,  and  mercury- 
are  reported,  but  although  some  deposits  are  worked,  the 
great  need  of  more  economic  means  of  transportation  still 
prevent  these  valuable  assets  of  the  country  from  being- 
commercially  successful. 

Immense  quantities  of  ore  sand,  besides  the  ore  of  the 
regular  mines,  have  been  found  in  the  beds  of  such  rivers 
as  the  Panal,  Rosario,  Almendares,  Espana,  and  certain 
others  which  water  the  Department  of  Olancho. 

About  700  mines  in  all  have  been  denounced.  Denounce- 
ments have  been  made  of  gold,  lead,  copper,  kaolin,  crystal^ 
iron,  opals,  marble,  saltpeter,  aluminum,  chalk,  coal,  anti- 
mony, zinc,  nickel,  and  asphalt,  although  the  country  is. 
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undoubtedly  richest  in  silver.  An  exclusive  privilege  to  ex- 
tract and  export  petroleum  has  been  granted. 

A  Mining  concession  covering  200  hectares  of  land  con- 
taining gold  and  silver  ores,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bambu,  Department  of  Colon,  has  been  granted  to  Hon- 
durean  interests. 

The  yield  of  cocoanuts  in  Honduras  is  esteadily  in- 
creasing and  planting  is  going  on  both  on  the  mainland  and 
on  the  near-by  islands.    The  bulk  of  the  crop  comes  from 

the  Bay  Islands,  which,  in  1916,  produced  about  10,000,000 
nuts.  In  the  same  year  the  consul  at  Ceiba  reports  90,000 
trees  near  Ceiba,  of  which  20,000  were  then  bearing.  A 
short  distance  to  the  east  of  there,  but  beyond  rail  com- 
munication, the  beach  is  bordered  for  miles  with  cocoanut 
palms. 

The  President  promulgated  recently  a  law  under  which 
the  Government  offers  a  bounty  for  the  cultivation  of  Hene- 
quen  (cabuUa  sisal),  and  other  fibrous  plants  recommended 
by  the  department  of  agriculture,  the  cultivation  to  be  made 
at  places  indicated  or  approved  by  the  department. 

No  bounty  will  be  paid  unless  5  or  more  hectares  are 
cultivated,  each  hectare  to  contain  not  less  than  2,500  plailts 
not  more  than  4,000,  the  distance  between  the  plants  to  be 
such  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  proper.  The  bounty 
offered  is  15  pesos  per  hectare,  one  half  of  which  is  due  one 
year  after  the  plant  is  set  out  and  the  remainder  at  the  time 
of  cutting  the  leaves  for  the  production  of  fiber.  Persons 
engaging  in  this  industry  under  said  law  are  exempt  from 
national  and  municipal  taxes,  customs  duties  on  imports 
of  machinery  and  supplies  directly  used  in  connection  with 
the  industry,  and  from  export  duties  on  fiber  shipped 
abroad. 

BANANA  GROWING. 

The  industry  of  greatest  importance  is  the  growing  of 
bananas  for  export.  In  recent  years  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  bananas  makes  this  an  interesting  subject. 
During  the  last  10  years  the  exports  of  this  fruit  from 
Central  America  have  trebled,  and  constitutes  about  80  per 
cent,  of  all  the  bananas  imported  into  the  United  States. 
About  9,000,000  bunches  of  this  fruit  is  produced  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  alone,  and  the  majority  is  exported.  Up  to 
an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet  (say  1,000  meters),  the 
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banana  in  Honduras  grows  wild  in  practically  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  cultivation  of  this  fruit  for  export  is  con- 
fined to  the  rich,  hot  lands  along  the  north  coast  and  not 
extending  farther  inland  at  any  point  than  50  or  75  miles 
(80  to  120  kilometers).  The  main  shipping  points  are  Puer- 
to Cortes,  Ceiba,  and  Trujillo. 

Coffee  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  hill  country  at  altitudes 
qf  from  1,500  to  3,000  feet  (about  500  to  1,000  meters). 

Honduras,  like  Cuba,  would  become  a  great  producer 
of  sugar  if  there  were  better  means  of  communication  and 
transportation  facilities. 

The  recent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  proper  methods  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is 
of  great  importance  to  Honduras. 

A  liberal  estimate  for  the  existing  herds  in  Honduras, 
which  is  a  country  remarkably  well  suited  for  cattle  raising, 
is  about  500,000  head.  The  fine  pasturage  in  all  parts 
could,  however,  support  many  times  that  quantity. 

FISHING. 

Honduran  waters  from  Trujillo  to  Cabo  Gracias  a 
Dios  comprise  one  of  the  richest  maritime  fish  producing 
zones  in  the  world.  These  waters  also  abound  in  turtles, 
including  the  marine,  green,  and  other  varieties,  as  well  as 
shellfish,  such  as  periwinkles  and  crabs.  The  zone  referred 
to  offers  remarkable  natural  advantages  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  company  to  engage  in  fishing  and  preparing  the 
catch  for  the  market.  The  fishermen  of  Bahia  Islands  could 
supply  the  labor  for  such  an  undertaking  in  so  far  as  provid- 
ing the  sea  food  is  concerned,  and  the  ports  of  La  Ceiba, 
Trujillo,  and  Granaja  could  be  used  as  factory  sites. 

The  Government  has  purchased  machinery  and  equip- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  Flour  Mill  at  Intibuca.  In 
the  most  favorable  wheat  growing  belts  of  Honduras  both 
winter  and  summer  crops  of  wheat  can  be  grown,  the 
harvesting  of  the  summer  wheat  taking  place  during  the 
month  of  September.  Octopeque,  Sinuapa,  and  La  Espe- 
ranza  lie  in  the  most  favored  wheat  zones  of  the  Republic. 

FOREING  TRADE. 

Covering  the  lo-year  period  from  1907-8  to  1916-17,  the 
foreign   commerce  of   Honduras  amounted   to  $76,088,713 
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American  money,  made  up  of  imports,  $44,375,520,  and  ex- 
ports, $31,713,193.  In  1916-17  the  imports  amounted  re- 
spectively to  $6,293,162  and  $5,353452;  191 5-16,  $4,452,109 
and  $4,190,565;  19H-15,  $4,875,000  and  $3,458,000;  1913-14, 
$6,642,930  and  $3,421,331 ;  1912-13,  $5,132,679  and  $3,190,- 
996;  1911-12,  $4,317,314  and  $3,080,179;  1910-11,  $3,560,939 
and  $2,908,006;  1909-10,  $2,696,800  and  $2,296,000;  1908-9, 
$2,592,553  and  $1,990,601 ;  and  in '1907-8,  $:i,830,034  and  $1,- 
834,062. 

The  exports  of  Hondurean  products  to  the  United 
States  in  1917,  were  as  follows  (figures  in  American 
money)  : 

Gold,  $30,399;  Silver,  $1,379,262;  Animals,  includingr  fowls,  $171; 
Antimon/  ore,  8  tons,  $2,929;  Brass,  790  lbs..  $41;  Uncleaned  rice, 
1,010  lbs  $74;  Cleaned  rice,  1,800  lbs.,  $64;  Indigo.  772  lbs..  $1,419; 
Chicle.  13,975  lbs.,  $6,327;  Other  chemicals,  (free),  $70;  (dutiable), 
$14,692. 

Clay.  3  tons,  $26;  Coffee,  600,164  lbs.,  $72,045;  Old  copper  and 
clippings,  3,924  lbs.,  $442;  Cotton  lace  curtains,  $13;  Logwood,  36 
tons.  $900;  Other  dyewoods,  $55,498;  Guano,  2  tons,  $72;  Bananas, 
10,923.00?  bunches,  $2,912,814;  Lemons,  $18;  Oranges,  $3,619;  Pine- 
apples. $17;  Other  fruits,  $7,839;  Cocoanuts  in  the  shell,  $353,608; 
Coconut  meat,  136,369  lbs.,  $10,012;  Nuts.  $244. 

Manufactures  of  gold  and  silver,  $16;  Jewelry.  $90;  Hats,  $957. 

Calf  hides.  $1,207  lbs.,  $4,206;  Cattle  hides  Xdry).  1,381,940  lbs., 
$378,360;  (green  or  pickled),  3,157  lbs.,  $824;  Goat  hides,  1,252  lbs., 
$358;  Other  hides,  371,805  lbs..  $116,840;  Hide  cuttings,  2,016  lbs., 
$448;  India  rubber,  79,041  lbs..  $37,552. 

Scrap  iron  and  steel.  21  tons,  $420;  Manufactures  of  steel  and 
Iron,  $522.  Metal  and  metal  compositions,  $59;  Crude  minerals,  $1. 

Preserved  meats,  $9;  Cheese,  100  lbs.,  $25;  Paper  stock.  $46; 
Cigarette  books,  covers  and  papers,  $41;  Castor  beans,  2  bushels,  $10; 
Silk  wearing  apparel,  $16;  Other  silk  manufactures,  $16;  Ginger  root, 
1.746  lbs.,  $111;  Stone,  $11;  Molasses,  460  gallons,  $139;  Cane  sugar, 
il.194.200  lbs.,   $599,295;  Mangrove  bark,   16  tons,  $649. 

Beans  and  len'tils,  106  bushels,  $444;  Cedar,  346  M.  ft.,  $21,562; 
Mahogany,  199  ft..  $10,469;  Other  cabinet  woods,  $463;  Furniture,  $25; 
Other  manufactures  of  wood,  $7;  Wool  cloths.  $38;  Wool  wearing 
apparel,   $10;  Other  manufactures  of  wool,   $281. 

All    other   articles,    $3. 

American  goods  imported  in  Honduras  in  1917  were  as 
follows,  with  values  given  in  American  dollars : 

Agricultural  implements,  and  parts  of,  $12,435;  Aluminum,  and 
manufactures  of,  $59,875;  Animal:  Mules,  239,  $22,100;  All  other  (in- 
cluding fowls),   $2,707.  ^ 

AJtnletic  and  sporting  goods,  $3,503;  Blacking  (including  shoe 
paste,  etc.),  $3,688;  Brass,  and  manufactures  of: — Articles  made  from, 
$12,485;  All  other,  $1,049. 

Breadstuffs: — Bread  and  biscuit,  130,173  lbs.,  $12,785;  Corn,  12,- 
901  bushels.  $15,170;  Millfeed,  434  tons,  $17,492;  Oats.  37,916  bushels, 
$24,946;  Preparations  of,  for  table  food,  f  17,845;  Rice,  2,601,727  lbs., 
$115,167;  Wheat,  35  bushels.  $75;  Wheat  flour,  48,673  bbls.,  $368,082; 
All  other  breadstuffs,  $10,854. 

Broom  corn,  manufactures  of,  $3,692;  Brushes,  $3,187;  Candles, 
326,387    lbs.,   $33,209. 

Au'tomoblles,  and  parts  of: — Commercial,  4,  $4,094;  Passenger,  42, 
t24.564;  Parts  of  (not  includings  engines  and  tires),  $12,639. 

Cars  for  steam  railways: — Passenger,  $330;  All  other,  $455;  Cars 
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for  other  railways,   $9,908;   Wagons,   26.   $1,921;   All   other.    $60,817. 

Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of.  $4,327;  Cement,  hydraulic,  7,354 
bbls.,  $15  116;  Acids  (sulphuric  and  other),  $3,939;  Baking  powder, 
39,383  lbs.,  $^,461;  Calcium  carbide,  190,160  lbs.,  $7,649;  Medicines, 
patent  or  proprietary,  $86  874;  Soda,  salts,  and  preparations  of,  $54,- 
J77;  All  other  chemicals,  $113,449. 

Chewing  gum,  $3,234;  Clocks  and  w&tch«s,  and  parts  of,  $2,738; 
Coal  and  coke: — Coal,  bituminous,  16.434  tons,  $60,809;  All  other,  $186; 
Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared,  etc,  $7,255;  Confectionery.  $23,020; 
Copper: — Mianufactures  of  wire,  51,719  lbs.,  $16,803;  All  other,  $17,377. 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: — Upland  and  other.  106.437  lbs., 
$24,081;  Cloths:— Unbleached,  4,610.701  yds.,  $275,633;  Bleached,  2.019,- 
941  yd.s.,  $158,285;  Colored: — Pj-int-ed.  4.088,228;  r>yed  in  the  piece. 
-  134,251  yds.,  $103,687;  All  other,  3.947.247;  $384,559;  Laces  and 
embroideries.  $9,844;  Waste,  cotton,  31.666;  Wearing  apparel — Knit 
goods,  $56,353;  All  other,  $150,127;  Yarn,  $3,438;  All  other  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  $119,358. 

Chlnaware,  $5476;  P3arthen  and  stone  ware,  $5,204;  All  other 
ware,  $7,807.     Eggs,  53,406  doz.,  $16,799. 

Electrical  machinery,  appliances.  e»tc.: — Batteries  (electric).  $6.- 
839;  Insulated  wire  and  cables,  $4,176;  Liamps — Incandescent,  18.344. 
$5,224;  Motors  (electric).  $7,557:  Telegraph  instruments,  $5,250;  Tele- 
phones,  $2,517;   All   other,    $32,550. 

Explosives: — Cartridges,  loaded.  $3,991;  Dynamite,  404,260  lbs.. 
$64,484;  Gunpowder.  29.110  lbs..  $9,607;  All  other.  $26,082. 

Fibers,  vegetable,  etc..  manufactures  of: — Bags,  of  flax.  hemp, 
or  Juite,  $7,670;  Cordage.  75  332  lbs.,  $14,230;  Twine  (except  binding), 
$6,656:    All    other   manufactures   of,    $5,816. 

Fish: — Dried — Cod,  haddock,  etc.  33,081  lbs..  $3,182:  Salmon — 
Canned,  26,168  lbs.,  $3,080;  Canned  fish  (except  salmon  and  shellfish), 
$12,129;   All  other  fish   and   fish   products.    $3,816. 

Flavoring  extracts  and  fruit  Juices,  $3,386. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: — Wire  and  manufactures  of 
—Barbed  wire.  501.917  lbs,  $21,210;  All  oth«r  wire.  18,125  lb.s.,  $1,343: 
Woven-wire  fencing.  6,352;  All  other  manufactures  of  wire.  16.84S; 
All  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  st-eel.  $140,309;  Lamps,  chan- 
deliers, and  all  devices  for  illuminating  purposes  (except  electric), 
$8,661;  Lead,  and  manufactures  of.  $6,372. 

Leather  and  tanned  skins: — Belting.  $2,512;  Uoper  leather — Kid. 
92,717  sq.  ft.,  $29,095:  All  other  upper,  5,171;  All  other  leather,  $6,920: 
Manufactures  of: — Boots  and  shoes — Children's.  16.646  pairs,  $17,663: 
Men's,  54,942  pairs.  $132,914:  Women's,  35.093  pairs,  $53,094;  Slippers, 
.1,863  pairs,  $1,947:  Harness  and  saddles.  $7,185;  All  other  lea>ther 
manufactures,  $9,786. 

Lime,  3,022  bbls..  $3.3349;  Malt,  2.733  bushels,  $4,108;  Matches, 
$15,784. 

Meat  products: — Beef  products — Beef,  pickled,  and  other  cured. 
81,454  lbs.,  $3,953:  Tallow.  151,458  lbs..  $17,455;  All  other.  $3,379. 

Hog  products — 'Bacon,  37,346  lbs.,  $9,054;  Hams  and  shoulders. 
256,428  lbs..  $46,676;  Lard,  599,535  lbs.  $105,131;  Pork,  pickled,  15.553 
lbs.,  $2,072;  Lard  compounds,  and  other  substitutes,  138.473  lbs..  $19.- 
892;  Sauange.  canned  and  other,  26,009  Ib.^.,  $4,928;  Stearin  from  animal 
fats,   69.503   lbs..   $9,801:  All  other  meat  products:  $12,330. 

Dairy  products: — Butter,  87,786  lbs..  $34,178;  Cheese,  41,085  lbs.. 
$9,858;  Milk,  condensed,  229.340  lbs.,  $26,947;  Milk,  all  other  (includ- 
ing cream),  $38. 

Musical  instruments,  and  parts  of: — Player  pianos,  12.  $3,416: 
Pianos  and  orpans.  all  other,  19,  $2,370;  All  other,  and  pants  of,  $1,691: 

Rosin.  669  bbls.,  $5,014;  Notions,  n.  e.  s.,  $12,151;  Oil-cloth  and 
linoleum,  $6,049. 

Oils: — Mineral — Gas  and  fuel,  91.869  bbls.,  $3,579;  Illuminating. 
258,191  gallons.  $29,321;  Lubricating,  and  heavy  paraffin.  47,781  g-al- 
lons.  $15,250;  Naphthas,  etc.: — Gasoline,  251,287  gallons,  $56,492;  All 
other,    46  624   gallons,    $6,298. 

Vepretable  oils: — Fixed  or  expressed — Cottonseed.  44,022  lbs..  $6,- 
104;  Linseed,  or  flax.seed.  6,233  gallons,  $6,157;  All  other  oils.  $11,748. 

Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnishes: — Dry  colors — Lampblack 
and  other.  $1,131;  Ready-mixed  pain,ts,  12,951  gallonss.  S16.022;  WTiIte 
lead,  38.944  lbs.,   $3,242;  All  other   (Including  crayons),  $34,299. 

FrulT«: — Apples,  green  or  ripe,  951  bbls.,  $4,636;  All  other,  green. 
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ripe,  or  dried,  |7,722;  Prepared  or  preserved — Canned,  $6,854;  All  other 
fruits,  prepared,   etc.,   |945;   Nuts,   $2,248. 

Furniture  of  metal.  |4,728;  Furs,  etc.,  dressed  and  manufactured, 
$4,396;  Glass  and  srlassware: — Bottles,  vials,  etc.  (grlass),  $8,975;  All 
other,  $16,685. 

Grease: — Lubricating:,  3.934;  Soap  stock  and  other,  3,483;  Hay, 
238  tons,  $6,536;  Household  and  personal  effects,  $2,502. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of: — Belting,  hose,  and  packing.  $8,- 
960:  Tires  for  automobiles,  $19,657;  All  other  manufactures  of.  9,689/ 
Instruments,   etc.,   for  scientific  purposes,   $5,458. 

Bar  iron,  243,404  ubs.,  $6,060;  Bars  or  rods  of  steel,  all  other,  209,- 
334  lbs.,  $12,015;  Bolts,  nuits,  rivets,  and  washers,  267,793  lbs.,  $13,385; 
Builders'  hardware — Locks,  4,028;  Hinges  and  other,  $13,962;  Car 
wheels,  216,  $1,569;  Castings,  $4,903;  Cutlery — ^Razors,  table,  and 
other.  $9,327. 

Enamel  ware: — Lavatories  and  sinks,  3.284;  All  other,  $16  666; 
Firearms,  $2,065.  Adding  and  calculating  machines,  14,  $2,979;  Brew- 
ers' machinery,  $15;  Cash  registers.  24;  $4,483. 

Engines,  and  parts  of: — Gasoline — Stationary,  13.  $3,516;  Trac- 
tion, 5,  $7,302;  Steam — locomotives,  3,  $8,100;  All  other  engines,  $3,221; 
Parts  of,   $12,664. 

Mining  machinery,  $11,744;  Pumps  and  pumping  machinery.  $10,- 
897;  Sewing  machines,  $4,856;  Sugar-mill  machinery,  $46,478;  Type- 
writing machines,   $8,768;  All   other  machinery  and  parts  of.  $71  891. 

Nails  and  spikes: — Railroad  spikes,  326.511  lbs..  $10,404;  Wire 
nails,  337,972  lbs.,  $13,897;  All  other  (including  tacks),  70.318  lbs., 
$4,658;  Pipes  and  fittings — Cast,  196,982  lbs.,  $8,730;  Wrought,  962,339 
lbs.,    $44,473. 

Ralls  for  railways,  of  steel,  3,530  tons,  $137,328;  Railway  track 
material,  such  as  switches,  frogs,  fish  plates,  etc.,  $26,564;  Safes,  62, 
$3,047;  Sheets  and  plates,  iron  and  steel — Galvanized,  461,714  lbs., 
$26,597;  All  other,  57.066  lbs.,  $3,349;  Stoves,  ranges,  and  parts  of, 
56,079;  Structural  iron  and  steel.  843  tons,  $49,227;  Tin  plates,  terne- 
plates,  and  taggers  tin,  27.726  lbs.,  $2,082. 

Tools: — Axes,  4,445,  $3,178;  Shovels  and  spades,  $4,183;  Hammers, 
saws,  and  all  other,  $38,482. 

SHIPPING. 

P'or  a  distance  of  125  miles  (say  200  kilometers),  a  regular 
line  of  steamers  plies  on  the  Ulua  River,  from  its  mouth 
to  Progreso.  The  Agua,  Negro,  Patuco,  and  Segovia  are 
navigated  by  vessels  of  light  craft  for  short  distances. 

The  Yojoa  is  the  principal  lake  of  Honduras.  It  is  25 
miles  (40  kilometers)  in  length  by  6  miles  (10  kilometers) 
wide,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers.  By  means  of  its 
tributary,  the  River  Blanco,  it  communicates  with  the  River 
Ulua,  thus  giving  water  communication  between  the  coast 
and  the  interior,  the  mouth  of  the  Ulua  being  not  far  from 
Honduras'  principal  Atlantic  port,  Puerto  Cortes.  By  lines 
connecting  Panama  with  San  Francisco,  regular  steamer 
communication  is  carried  on,  along  the  Pacific  coast,  Ama- 
pala  being  the  port  in  Honduras  through  which  foreign 
commerce  on  this  coast  passes. 

CUSTOM  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  are  the  principal  requirements  for  ship- 
ments to  Honduras : 
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^  Shippers  of  merchandise  to  Honduras  must  submit  to 
the  consul  at  the  port  of  shipment  four  copies  of  an  invoice, 
made  out  in  Spanish,  stating  the  name  and  the  address  of 
the  shipper,  class  and  name  of  the  vessel,  name  of  the  cap- 
tain, name  of  the  consignee,  port  of  destination,  date  of 
departure  of  the  -vessel ;  marks,  number  of  each  package, 
gross  weight  of  each  in  kilos,  kind  of  each  package,  total 
value  of  invoice,  giving  in  detail  value  of  each  package  or  lot 
of  packages  of  uniform  contents,  name  of  the  merchandise 
contained  in  each  package,  weight  and  origin  of  goods,  and 
their  value  in  American  currency,  and  the  declaration  sworn 
to  and  signed  by  the  shipper  as  to  weight,  values,  etc.  In 
case  of  wines  or  liquors,  the  percentage  of  alcohol  must  be 
stated. 

Should  there  be  neither  consul,  vice  consul,  nor  consular 
agent  at  the  port  of  shipment,  the  invoices  may  be  signed 
by  a  consul  or  consular  agent  of  any  other  Central  American 
Republic,  or  any  other  friendly  nation,  and  the  signer  shall 
observe  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  charge  the  established 
fees.  Should  there  be  at  the  port  of  shipment  none  of  the 
above  mentioned  officials,  the  ship^per  must  prepare  himself 
three  copies  of  the  invoice,  of  which  he  must  send  one  by 
registered  mail,  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  of 
Honduras  and  another  to  the  chief  of  customs  of  the  port 
of  destination,  obtaining  from  the  post  office  the  corre- 
sponding receipts.  He  must  indicate  on  the  envelopes  the 
date  and  port  of  departure  of  the  merchandise  and  the  port 
of  destination.  The  third  copy  of  the  invoice,  together  with 
the  receipts  issued  by  the  post  office,  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  consignee. 

Shipments  to  Honduras  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  the  commercial  invoice,  which  will  be  certified  by 
the  consul,  without  charge.  This  copy  is  forwarded  to  the 
consignee  for  presentation  at  the  customhouse.  Steamship 
companies  require  shippers  from  interior  points  to  furnish 
two  copies  of  the  commercial  invoice.  Goods  may  be  con- 
signed direct  or  "to  order."  Separate  invoices  must  be  made 
for  each  mark,  even  if  the  different  marks  represent  the 
same  consignee.  Each  package  should  be  i;iumbered.  The 
consular  fees  are :  For  certifying  four  invoices,  not  exceed- 
ing $25,  $1 ;  more  than  $25  but  not  exceeding  $50,  $1.50; 
more  than  $50  but  not  over  $100,  $3 ;  more  than  $100  but  not 
over  $500,  $6;  over  $500  but  not  over  $1,000,  $10;  above 
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$i,ooo,  $io  for  the  first  $i,ooo  and  25  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional $100  or  fraction  thereof,  up  to  $10,000.  Above  $10,- 
000,  $32.50  plus  50  cents  for  each  additional  $100  or  fraction 
thereof.  For  certificate  of  loss  of  a  consular  invoice,  $2. 
Invoice  blanks  are  sold  at  30  cents  per  set  of  four. 

A  law  has  been  promulgated  imposing  an  export  duty 
on  cocoanuts  of  $2  American  money,  per  thousand. 

There  are  consuls  of  Honduras  at  Boston,  Mass.; 
Chicago,  111.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Metroit,  Mich.;  Galveston, 
Tex. ;  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Mobile,  Ala.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New- 
port News,  Va. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  San  Diego,  Cal. ;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  Tampa,  Fla. ;  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


FINANCE. 

The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs,  spirit, 
explosives,  and  tobacco  monopolies.  The  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  the  years  stated  below  are  given  as  follows, 
in  American  dollars : 

1918-14  1914-16  1915-16  1910-17 


Revenue  2,267.280  2,316,870  2,470.596  2.081,487 

Expenditure  2.220,925  2.141.320  2,470.595  2.147,508 

No  revised  figures  have  been  published  for  1917-18. 

The  general  expense  budget  of  the  Republic  of  Hon- 
duras for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  is  put  at  6,471,661  pesos. 
The  principal  estimated  sources  of  the  revenue  in  pesos 
are  as  follows:  Imports,  2,200,000;  exports,  370,000;  tax 
on  aguardiente,  1,500,000;  tax  on  sealed  paper  and  stamps, 
$150,000;  postal,  telegraph,  and  cable  receipts,  219,000;  tax 
on  land  products,  125,000;  national  railways,  534,000;  road 
tax,  430,000,  and  other  revenues,  943,661. 


DEBT. 

The  foreign  debt  in  January  1918,  was  as  follows : 
On  July  31,  1917,  the  internal  debt  amounted  to  3,397,- 
419  pesos. 
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Five  per   cent.  Lroan   of  1867  £  78,800 

Coupons  in  arrear  (April,  1873  to 

October,   1917)  177,300 


256.100 


Ten    per   cent.   Loan    of   1867  900.700 

Coupons  in  arrear  (January  1873,  to 

January,  1918)  4,098,185 


4,998,885 


Six  and  Two-thirds  per  cent.  Loan  of  1869  2,176,570 

Coupons  in  arrear   (September,   1873   to 

Sep»t«ml>er,  1917)  6,457,157 


Ten  per  cent.  Loan  of  1870  2,242,500 

Coupons  in  arrear   (January  1873  to 

J'anuary,  1918)  10,203,375 


8,633.727 


12,445,875 


Total  £26,334.587 

BANKING. 

The  Congress  of  Honduras  authorized  the  President 
of  the  Republic  to  establish  a  Bank  of  Issue,  deposit,  and 
discount,  to  be  known  as  the  "Banco  de  la  Repiiblica  de 
Honduras,"  with  a  capital  of  a  million  pesos  silver,  50  per 
cent,  of  which  is  to  be  subscribed  by  the  State  and  50  per 
cent,  to  be  raised  from  the  sale  of  stock  to  the  public. 
The  bank  is  empowered  to  issue  bank  notes  up  to  double 
the  amount  of  its  paid-up  capital,  but  shall  never  place  in 
circulation  a  greater  sum  than  twice  the  amount  of  its 
gold  and  silver  coin  on  hand.  Time  and  sight  deposits 
received  by  the  bank  shall  be  guaranteed  by  a  gold  and 
silver  reserve  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  said  deposits,  as  well  as  by  commercial  paper  represent- 
ing a  value  of  one  half  of  the  amount  of  the  deposits.  The 
bank  bills  placed  in  circulation  shall  represent  national 
silver  coin,,  and  shall  be  issued  in  denominations  of  i,  5, 
10,  20,  50  and  100  pesos  each.  These  bills  are  legal  tender 
in  the  payment  of  national  and  municipal  taxes  and  other 
dues.  The  main  office  is  Tegucigalpa,  but  branches  and 
agencies  may  be  established  in  other  parts  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  agents  and  correspondents  appointed  abroad.  The 
bank  is  authorized  to  open  an  account  with  the  National 
Government  for  a  sum  representing  not  more  than  20  per 
cent,  of  its  paid-up  capital  and  charge  interest  on  same  at 
a  rate  not  in  excess  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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The  bank  is  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  to 
be  elected  annually,  whose  members  shall  be  native 
citizens  of  the  Republic,  as  shall  also  the  general  manager, 
the  assistant  manager,  and  the  cashier.  None  of  the  of- 
ficers mentioned  shall  be  members  of  the  board  of  directors. 
On  the  expiration  of  concessions  granted  to  other  banks  in 
the  Republic  allowing  the  issuance  of  bank  notes,  said 
permission  will  not  be  extended  and  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  of  Honduras  will  become  the  sole  bank  of  issue 
of  the  country.  The  bank  is  to  begin  operations  as  soon 
as  it  has  on  hand  30  per  cent,  of  its  paid-up  capital. 

Other  banks  in  Honduras  are: 

Banco  de  Comerclo,  Socledad  Anonima.  Established  In  1913. 
Main  office,  Honduras,  C.  A.  Authorized  capital,  $1,000,000.00.  Ca- 
pital paid  up,  $500,000.00. 

Banco  de  Honduras.  Founded  In  1898.  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 
C.  A.  Authorized  capital.  $1,000,000.00;  capital  paid  up,  $417,500.00. 
Res€rv<e    fund,    $171,869.31;    undivided    profits,    $382,209.81. 

Banco  Atlanitida.     Established  In  1913. 

The  circulation  of  notes  is  about  785,000,  pesos.  The 
silver  in  circulation  is  estimated  at  about  2,500,000  pesos. 

Honduras  is  on  a  silver  basis,  the  money  in  use  being 
the  silver  peso  or  dollar,  of  100  cents,  25  grammes.  '900 
fine.  The  fractional  silver  money  consists  of  50,  25,  20,  10, 
and  5  cent  pieces.  The  real,  equivalent  to  I2j4  cents,  is 
also  in  popular  use.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  peso. 
In  1914  it  was  worth  about  38  cents  but  after  191 5  it  went 
down  considerably. 

According  to  recent  reports  Honduras  has  taken  steps 
toward  adopting  the  gold  standard  at  an  exchange  rate 
of  2  to  I.  The  Government  will  use  the  Atlantida  Bank 
at  La  Ceiba  for  this  purpose,  since  said  bank  has  credited 
the  government  with  200,000  pesos,  silver,  the  latter  to 
receive  the  bills  of  the  bank  in  payment  of  50  per  cent. 
of  the  customs  duties  collected  in  silver,  and  the  remain- 
ing 50  per  cent,  in  current  silver,  or  American  money  at  the 
rate  of  2  to  i.  The  Atlantida  Bank  proposes  to  estab- 
lish agencies  in  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  in  the  depart- 
mental capitals,  and  in  other  important  centers. 

On  Aug.  8,  1918,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  President, 
declaring  American  coins  and  notes  as  legal  tenders,  at  the 
rate  of  200  Hondurean  pesos  for  100  American  dollars.  The 
decree  was  in  force  on  the  same  date. 
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RAILWAYS. 

There  are  six  railway  systems  operating  in  the  country^ 
with  a  total  of  354  kilometers  (220  miles).  One  is  the 
National  Railway,  owned  by  the  Government  and  extend- 
ing through  the  Department  of  Cortes,  of  which  San  Pedro 
Sula  is  the  capital.  The  other  five  are  privately  owned 
lines,  and  operate  mainly  through  the  banana  and  sugar 
lands  of  the  north  coast.  Four  of  these  systems  are  in  the 
Department  of  Atlantida,  of  which  La  Ceiba  is  the  capital, 
and  the  fifth  passes  through  the  Department  of  Colon,  of 
which  Trujillo  is  the  capital. 

The  National  Railway  operates  about  96  kilometers 
(59.6  miles)  from  Puerto  Cortes  to  Potrerillos. 

The  Vacarro  Brothers  operate  150  kilometers  (93.2 
miles)  of  private  line;  this  line  runs  through  the  banana 
territory  of  Ceiba  and  extends  beyond  San  Juan  to  Punta 
de  Rieles.  The  United  Fruit  Company  has  12  kilometers 
(7.4  miles)  in  the  Tela  region.  The  line  of  the  Honduras 
Rubber  Company,  now  the  property  of  the  Tropical  Timber 
Company,  has  11,5  kilometers  (7.1  miles);  the  Trujillo 
Railroad  Company  operates  40.7  kilometers  (25.2  milesj 
from  Trujillo  to  Juticalpa  and  beyond,  a  total  distance  of 
26.5  kilometers  (16.4  miles),  and  a  branch  line  to  Rincon, 
14.2  kilometers  (8.8  miles) ;  and  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Com- 
pany operates  an  extension  of  44  kilometers  (27.3  miles)  in 

the  Cuyamel  vicinity. 

Congress  has  approved  the  modification  of  the  original 
contract  of  the  Tela  and  of  the  Trujillo  railway  companies 
so  as  to  require  payment  by  said  companies  per  bunch  of 
bananas  exported  over  their  lines,  of  a  tax  of  i  cent  gold 
to  the  National  Government  and  one-half  gold  to  the 
municipalities  under  jurisdiction  of  which  the  shipments 
originate. 

The  first  locomtives  of  the  Tela  Railway  now  in  course 
of  construction  reached  the  fluvial  port  of  El  Progreso 
on  the  Ulua  River  on  March  i,  1918.  This  line  will  open 
to  traffic  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  fertile  agricultural 
zones  in  the  Republic.  The  Tela  Railway  has  obtained  a 
concession  from  the  National  Government  to  connect  the 
eastern  and  western  branches  of  the  Tela  River  and  to  use 
the  western  branch  without  obstructing  the  navigation  of 
same  for  the  production  of  electric  light  and  power  and  for 
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the  operation  of  an  ice  factory  in  Tela,  Department  of 
Atlantida.    The  plant  is  to  be  opened  in  few  months. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  to  Vaccaro 
Bios.,  of  La  Ceiba,  13,250  hectares  of  Government  lands  in 
the  Department  of  Atlantida  for  the  construction  of  67 
kilometers  of  steam  railway  built  in  that  department.  This 
land  was  alloted  on  both  sides  of  the  railway  in  alternate 
parcels  of  250  hectares,  the  intervening  lands  remaining 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government. 

The  foreign  mail,  handled  in  the  278  post  offices  in 
the  Republic,  amounts  to  about  700,000  pieces  annually, 
and  the  domestic  to  850,000  pieces.  The  Republic  has 
parcel-post  conventions  with  Chile,  the  Unites  States,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Mexico. 

There  are  about  4,900  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  with 
about  259  offices.  The  telephone  companies  operate  about 
432  miles  of  line  and  301  stations  in  the  capital  and  other 
towns. 


cTVIEXICO. 


The  Mexican  Republic  is  the  fourth  largest  independent 
country  of  the  New  Continent  and  the  second  largest  in 
North  America.  It  is  as  large  as  the  States  of  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and 
Nevada  combined,  and  about  as  sparsely  populated  as 
they  are. 

Mexico  is  about  three  times  as  large  as  Austria-Hung- 
ary, and  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  France,  or  equal  in 
extent  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  and 
Austria-Hungary  combined.  Exclusive  of  a  number  of 
outlying  small  islands,  its  area  is  about  765,623,  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  on  the  south  and  southeast  by 
Guatemala  and  British  Honduras;  on  the  west  and  south- 
west by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  north  by  the  United 
States. 

It  occupies  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  isthmus 
which  connects  North  and  South  America  and  the  south- 
western extremity  of  North  America.  It  lies  between 
14'' 30'  and  32^40'  north  latitude  and  between  86°45'  and 
ii7°5'  west  longitude,  being  thus  in  almost  equal  parts 
within  and  without  the  tropics.  Its  maximum  length  is 
1,950  miles;  extreme  width,  750  miles;  narrowest  point, 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  120  miles;  Atlantic  coastline, 
1,727  miles;  Pacific  coastline,  4,574  miles. 

The  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  was  established  by  treaties  in  1848  and  1853,  and  is 
now  1,833  miles  in  length,  1,136  of  which  are  covered  by 
the  Rio  Grande  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
inland. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  area  of  Mexico  is  about  767,198  square  miles  in- 
cluding the  islands.  The  population,  according  to  the  last 
census  in  1910,  was  about  fifteen  and  one  half  millions. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  area  in  square  kilometers 
of  the  states,  territories  and  federal  district,  according 
to  the  division  adopted  by  the  new  Constitution.  It  also 
gives  the  population  according  to  said  census  and  as  of- 
ficially estimated  in  1912: 


state* 
Territories 

Aguascalient€s 

Haja  California 

Campeche 

Chiapas 

Chihuahua 

Coahuila 

Colima 

Distrito  Federal 

Duran^o 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgro 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Michoacan 

Morelos 

Nayarit 

Nuevo  Leon 

Oaxaca 

Puebla 

Queretaro 

Quintana  Roo 

San  Luis   Potosi 

Sinaloa 

Sonora* 

Tabasco 

Tamaulipas 

Tlaxcala 

Veracruz 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas 

Islands 

Grand  total 


Area  la 
■q.  milea 


2.969 
58,338 
18  089 
26,527 
90,036 
63,786 

2,272 

578 

42.272 

10,960 

25,279 

8,637 
33,492 

9,230 
22,621 

1.895 
10,953 
25,032 
35,689 
12,992 

4.493 
19,270 
24.004 
27,557 
76.633 
10,374 
30,831 

1,534 
27.880 
15,939 
24.471 

1.575 


Ceasaa 

Populatioa 

1010 

120,511 

52,272 

86,706 

438,843 

405,265 

362.092 

77.704 

720,753 

436,147 

1,081.651 
605.437 
646.551 

1,208.855 
989,510 
991,880 
179.594 
171.173 
365,150 

1,040,398 

1.101,600 
244,663 
9,109 
627.800 
323,642 
265,383 
187,574 
249.641 
184.171 

1.124.368 
339.613 
477,556 


Estimated 
Populatioa 
1912 

124.497 

53.254 

86,685 

466,371 

423,387 

376,747 

80,500 

763,170 

509,585 

1.085.681 

620.416 

655,187 

1.220.160 

1.000,903 

1.003.491 

183.705 

175.731 

373,207 

1,059.789 

1.118.439 

247.195 

9.328 

638,832 

329,317 

275.107 

193.675 

256,278 

186,642 

1,165.934 

347,781 

480.690 


Pop. 
per  ««. 
mlle»  1010 


40.6 

0.8 

4.7 

16.1 

4.6 

5,7 

34.2 

1556.8 

12.8 

96.1 

20.1 

74.7 

37.9 

107.0 

43.3 

60.4 

15.1 

15.4 

29.3 

90.2 

68.8 

0.4 

24.7 

9.6 

3.4 

18.6 

7.7 

115.4 

38.7 

9.6 

19.2 


767,198    15,115.612    16,501,684 


19.2 


In  1910  there  were  7,504,471  males  and  7,655,898  fe- 
males. The  foreign  population  numbered  116,527:  Span- 
ish, 29,541;  Americans,  4  28,639 ;  Guatemalans,  21,334; 
French,  4,604;  British,'  5,264;  Cubans,  3,478;  Germans, 
3,827;  Italians,  2,595;  Chinese,  13,203;  Japanese,  2,276; 
Arabs,  1,546;  Turks,  2,907;  all  others,  5,433- 

Mexico  can  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  regions, 
each  of  which  is  marked  by  different  features.  The  first 
or  Eastern  region,  includes  the  parts  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  second  comprises  the 
Central  and  Northern  Region.  The  third,  or  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, covers  the  peninsula  of  that  name  on  the  west  of 
the  Gulf  of  California. 
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PRINCIPAL  RIVERS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  rivers  with  the 
names  of  the  States  they  cross  and  their  length  in  miles: 


OUIiF  SLOPB. 

RiTen 

States 

IjeAV 

Bravo  del  Norte 

Chih..    Coah.,    and 

Tam. 

1,361 

Soto   la  Marina 

^amauUpas 

310 

Panuco 

Tamaulipas 

298 

Nautla 

Veracruz 

217 

Psipaloapan 

Veracruz 

216 

Coatzacoalcos 

Veracruz 

216 

Grijalva 

Tabasco 

327 

Usumaclnta 

Tabasco 

32S 

Champoton 

Campeche 
PACIFIC  SliOPB. 

217 

Suchiate 

Chiapas 

Tehuantepeo 

Oaxaca 

223 

Verde 

Oaxaca 

248 

Balsas 

Mex.,  Mich.,  and  Grro. 

473 

Lerma 

Mex  ,  Mich.,   Jal.   and  Nayarit 

516 

Santiago 

Mich.,  Nayarit 
GULF   OF    CALIFORNIA. 

248 

Yaqui 

Sonora 
Sonora 

372 

Sonora 

248 

Mayo 

Sonora 

188 

Fuerte 

Between  Son.   and 

Sinaloa 

248 

•Slnaloa 

Slnaloa 

248 

Ouliacan 

Sinaloa 

165 

The  Rio  Bravo  is  the  longest  river  in  Mexico.  It  origin- 
ates in  American  territory,  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  Bagdad.  From  El  Paso, 
Texas,  to  the  gulf  coast  it  forms  the  boundary  line  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Mexico  has  a  number  of  valleys  closed  by  mountains. 
The  most  important  is  the  valley  of  Mexico,  where  the 
capital  Ss  located-  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  and  the  lower  part  contains  five  lakes.  In  order 
to  drain  the  waters  and  to  prevent  floods,  a  system  of 
canals  and  a  tunnel  were  built,  after  which  three  of  the 
lakes  were  practically  emptied.  The  lakes  -  of  Chapala, 
with  an  area  of  over  one  hundred  square  miles,  the  Lerma 
and  Patzcuaro,  in  the  States  of  Mexico  and  Michoacan; 
the  Cuitzeo  and  Zacapu,  also  in  the  state  of  Michoacan; 
the  Metztitlan,  Parras,  Viesca,  Palomas,  and  Guzman,  also 
occupy  as  many  closed  valleys. 
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PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  cities  with  their 
population  according  to  the  last  census,  and  altitude  above 
the  sea: 


App. 

altitude 

cities 

in  feet 

Pop. 

Asniascalientes 

6,583 

46,198 

Caxnpeche 

17,109 

Tuxtla  Gutierrez 

1,590 

10,239 

Chihuahua 

4,548 

39,706 

Saltillo 

4,881 

35,414 

Colima 

1.612 

25.148 

DuransTO 
Guanajuato 

0,300 

31,763 

6,249 

85,682 

Paohuca 

7,338 

39,000 

Guadalajara 

4,698 

119,468 

Toluca 

8,013 

31.028 

Morelia 

5,860  . 

40.042 

Cuernavaca 

4,626 

12,776 

Nayarlt 

2,859 

16,778 

altitude 

Cities 

In  feet 

Pop. 

M^onterrey 

1,485 

78,428 

Oaxaca 

4,638 

88,011 

Puebla 

6,486 

96,121 

Queretaro 

6,820 

33,152 

San  Luis  Potosi 

6,631 

68.022 

Culiacan 

120 

13,527 

Hermosillo 

615 

14,578 

San  Juan  Bauitista     81 

12,827 

Cludad  Victoria 

1.347 

12,108 

Jalapa 

4.215 

24,810 

M6rlda 

24 

62.447 

Zacatecas 

7,488 

25.900 

M«zlco   City 

7,488 

471.066 

At  the  present  time  the  population  of  most  cities  is 
much  larger  owing  to  natural  growth  and  concentration 
in  large  cities  and  towns.  The  population  of  Mexico  City 
and  suburbs  is  now  estimated  at  very  nearly  one  million 
people. 

CLIMATE. 


Although  most  of  the  Mexican  territory  is  within  the 
tropical  zone,  there  is  a  variety  of  climates  on  account  of 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  land.  As  a  general  rule, 
all  sections  of  the  country  under  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level  are  considered  hot  and  are  called  the  hot  lands. 
From  3,000  to  4,500  feet,  the  climate  is  temperate,  and 
above  4,500  feet  the  climate  is  generally  cold.  Local  con- 
ditions, however,  such  as  the  direction  of  the  valleys  and 
mountains,  the  winds,  the  proximity  of  the  rivers,  lakes 
and  underground  streams,  the  forest,  as  well  as  the  rain- 
fall, modify  the  climate  to  a  certain  extent.  Thus  in  the 
valleys  of  the  State  of  Morelos,  at  average  altitude  of 
4,500  feet,  within  the  limit  of  the  temperate  zone,  the 
climate  is  torrid,  while  the  surrounding  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city  of  Oaxaca, 
at  a  much  lower  altitude,  has  a  temperate  climate.  In  the 
sections  of  the  country  which  include  the  industrial  centers. 
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and  the  cultivated  lands,  the  people  are  never  subjectecl 
to  extreme  and  unhealthy  climate  as  they  are  in  Alaska, 
Panama  or  the  African  colonies,  but  on  the  countrary, 
Americans  and  Europeans,  accustomed  to  the  extreme 
temperatures  of  the  high  latitudes,  find  the  climate  in  Mex- 
ico extremely  mild  and  pleasant. 

The  diversity  of  climate  is  so  large  that  in  some  states 
as  in  Zacatecas  and  Queretaro,  one  section  belongs  to  the 
hot  zone,  another  to  the  temperate,  and  the  mountains  are 
covered  by  snow  most  of  the  year. 

The  city  of  Guadalajara  has  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
climates  in  the  World.  The  average  annual  temperature 
is  67.6  degrees  Faherenheit  and  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
the  absolute  maximum  was  96.9  F. ;  the  absolute  mininum, 
40.1  F. ;  the  average  humidity,  49%  ;  the  absolute  maximum 
humidity,  90%,  and  the  absolute  minimum  humidity,  12%. 

Mexico  is  a  land  of  sunshine.  In  the  high  elevations 
especially,  the  sky  is  clear  most  of  the  time.  Mexico  City, 
which  is  over  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  has  a  large 
proportion  of  sunshine,  the  average  being  about  2,482  hours 
of  sunshine  in  the  year,  or  about  56%  of  the  total  daylight 
hours. 

RAINFALL. 

The  rainfall  has  as  much  importance  as  the  temperature 
in  determining  the  climate.  In  Mexico  there  are  rains  of 
general  and  local  character,  and  the  former  are  either  tem- 
porary or  tropical.  The  temporary  rains  are  caused  by 
sudden  fall  in  the  barometric  pressure,  originated  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  generally  cover  a  large  area,  come 
with  strong  northern  winds  or  a.  cold  wave,  and  last  from 
three  to  six  days.  In  the  high  elevations  they  are  not 
intense,  but  have  a  greater  intensity  in  the  medium  and 
lower  altitudes.  They  increase  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, and  are  followed  by  a  period  of  good  weather.  The 
tropical  rains  originate  from  the  large  atmospheric  troubles 
in  the  tropical  zone,  and  cover  nearly  the  whole  country, 
especially  the  hot  lands.  They  come  in  two  periods;  in 
spring,  in  April  and  May,  when  they  are  not  very  intense, 
and  are  accompanied  by  electrical  storms  and  preceeded 
by  intense  heat.  They  last  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days 
with  frequent  intermissions.     In  the  morning,  the  weather 
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is  clear  and  calm.  The  second  period  of  tropical  rain  comes 
in  summer.  It  commences  at  the  end  of  June  and  lasts 
until  about  the  second  week  of  October,  with  a  few  in- 
termissions. The  rain  in  this  period  is  intense,  especially 
in  the  afternoon  and  evenings,  it  is  seldom  with  electrical 
storms,  and  is  preceeded  by  wet  winds  of  varied  intensity. 
From  official  data  it  can  be  said  that  in  about  13.9% 
of  the  total  area  of  Mexico  the  average  annual  rainfall  is 
below  10  inches.  In  about  16.9%,  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall is  from  10  to  20  inches;  in  about  44.6%,  it  is  from  20 
to  40  inches;  in  about  21.9%,  it  averages  from  40  to  80 
inches,  and  in  about  2,7%  it  exceeds  80  inches  per  year. 

According  to  an  authority,  in  the  first  section  as  given 
>above,  that  is,  when  the  rainfall  is  10  inches  per  year,  farm- 
ing is  impossible.  The  second  section  and  part  of  the  third 
are  suitable  for  dry  farming  and  wherever  the  rainfall 
is  above  30  inches  per  year,  agricultural  enterprises  are 
profitable.  These  facts  are  very  important  and  should  be 
had  in  mind  by  anyone  wishing  to  invest  in  Mexican  agri- 
cultural ventures. 

HEALTH  CONDITIONS. 

The  great  diversity  of  climate  in  the  Mexican  Republic 
and  its  locations  on  and  below  the  tropic,  makes  health  con- 
ditions very  dissimilar  from  one  place  to  the  other.  As  a 
general  rule,  health  conditions  are  good  along  the  Gulf 
Coast,  and  around  the  lakes  in  certain  gl6ssed  plateaus. 
In  a  few  spots  along  the  Pacific,  health  conditions  are  poor 
as  the  land  is  flooded  and  marshes  are  formed,  which 
makes  them  very  unsanitary,  especially  in  the  summer 
months. 

The  progress  made,  however,  in  sanitation  shows  that 
location  in  the  tropic  and  marshy  condition  of  the  soil  are'* 
not,  by  themselves,   unsanitary.     Good   draining  and   the 
adoption   of   modern   methods   can   turn   lands,   long   con^ 
sidered  inhabitable,  into  healthy  and  pleasant  resorts. 

Not  long  ago  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  the  gulf  coast, 
but  it  has  been  completely  eradicated. 

The  Mexican  government  spends  a  large  amount  of 
money  every  year  for  the  improvement  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions, for  fighting  epidemics,  and  also  for  the  prevention 
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of    imported    diseases    by   strict   regulations   for   the    im- 
migrants. 

The  official  statistics  show  a  high  rate  of  mortality, 
especially  in  the  large  cities.  Such  figures  should  not  alarm 
the  foreign  tourists  visiting  the  country,  as  such  statistics 
are  not  entirely  correct  and  besides,  the  high  mortality 
only  affects  the  poor  classes  who  are  now  being  educated 
in  sanitation,  but  who  have  no  high  standard  of  living. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION. 

The  new  constitution  was  promulgated  with  great 
solemnity  on  February  5,  1917,  and  became  operative  on 
May  I,  1917. 

Sr.  D.  Venustiano  Carranza,  who  had  acted  as  chief 
executive  since  the  triumph  of  the  revolution  was  elected 
President  for  the  four-year  period  commencing  December 
I,  1916,  and  took  office  on  May  i,  1917. 

The  new  constitution,  a  summary  of  which  can  be 
found  in  the  Latin-American  Year  Book  for  191&  (pages 
253,  254  and  266  to  2,J7'),  follows  the  principles  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  Its  main  differences  as  compared  with  the  old 
constitution  are:  the  independence  of  the  Judicial  Power, 
the  division  of  large  estates,  the  creation  of  small  property 
and  homestead,  the  autonomy  of  municipalities  as  the 
basis  for  the  political  organization  of  the  States,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  basis  on  which  Congress  and  the  State 
lej^islatures  may  legislate  on  labor  matters  and  labor  con- 
tracts, and  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the'  workmen  to 
strike  and  of  the  employers  to  the  lockout. 

Elections  for  governors  were  held  in  19 17,  for  twenty- 
two  of  the  twenty-eight  states,  and  the  elected  governors 
have  taken  office  already. 

According  to  the  latest  presidential  message,  the  work 
of  rcstt)ring  peace  in  the  republic  is  progressing  favorably, 
notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
government  is  increasing  the  output  of  its  own  factories. 
The  message  states  that  the  rebels  have  been  reduced  to 
groups  of  bandits  who  attack  trains  and  commit  other 
outrages  and  then  escape.  It  adds  that  nearly  all  residents 
of  towns  in  the  republic  are  co-operating  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  lawlessness,  and  several  of  the  most  active  rebel 
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chiefs  have  been  killed  in  action  or  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  men. 

According  to  the  same  message,  read  by  the  President 
before  Congress  on  September  ist,  19^8,  there  are  only 
four  out  of  the  28  states  in  which  provisional  governors, 
appointed  by  the  executive,  are  still  in  office,  no  popular 
elections  having  been  held  in  them.  The  same  message 
states  that  the  general  political  situation  is  improved.  A 
very  recent  report  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
Washington  notes  also  a  perceptible  increase  of  control 
over  revolutionary  element,  and  restoration  of  normal  aspect 
of  business  in  general. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  department  of  Interior  recently  established  the 
immigration  service  in  the  following  ports  of  entry:  -Ciudad 
Juarez,  Piedras  Negras,  Matamoros,  Tijuana,  Nuevo  La- 
redo, Nogales,  Veracruz,  Tuxpam,  Mexicali,  Ojinaga,  Palo- 
mas,  Mier,  Villa,  Naco,  Reynosa,  Mariscal,  Guadalupe, 
Colombia,  Guerrero,  Agua  Prieta,  Sasabe,  Camargo,  Sta. 
Cruz  and  la  Noria. 

Health  officials  act  as  immigration  officials  in  all  ports 
where  no  special  service  have  been  established. 

Figures  concerning  immigration  for  the  years  1914-1917, 
have  been  compiled  but  not  made  public  yet. 

The  Government  has  taken  steps  to  protect  Mexican 
emigrants  who  leave  Mexico  under  labor  contracts,  and 
during  the  ftionths  of  September  to  December,  1917,  granted 
free  transportation  to  about  4,000 'Mexican  laborers  return- 
ing to  their  country. 

During  the  year  1917,  122,405  immigrants  were  admitted 
into  Mexico,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  in  the  same 
period  was  31,706. 

MINING. 

Mexico  has  a  reputation  on  account  of  its  mineral 
wealth.  Practically  every  known  mineral  product  is  found 
in  its  mountains,  and  since  the  colonial  times  its  mineral 
production  has  been  considerable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  mining  prop- 
erties held  by  individuals  or  companies  at  the  beginning 
of  1918  with  their  areas  in  hectares: 
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MlneraUi 

Antimony 

Sulphur 

Bismuth 

Copper 

Tin 

Iron 

Jasclnth 

Manganese 

Mercury 

Mollbden 

Opal 

Gold 

Silver 

Lead 

Salt 

Turquoise 

Zinc 

Copper  and  Antimony 

Copper  and  Iron 

Copper  and  Lead 

Flour  Spar 

Iron  and  Zinc 

Oold  and  Copper 

Gold  and  Silver 

Silver  and  Antimony 

Silver  and  Copper 

Silver  and  Iron  \ 

Sliver  and  Manganese 

Silver  and  Mercury 

Silver  and  Lead 

Leand  &nd  Iron 

Lead  and  Manganese 

Lean  and  Zinc 

Zinc  and  Antimony 

Copper,  Iron  and  Antimony 

Go  la,  Copper  and  Iron 

Gold,  Silver  and  Aluminum 

Gold,  Silver  and  Copper 

Gold,  Silver  and  Iron 

Gold,  Silver  and  Lead 

Gold,  Sliver  and  Zinc 

Silver,  Copper  and  Iron 

Silver,  Copper  and  Lead 

Silver,  Copper  and  Zinc 

Silver.  Iron  and  Antimony 

Silv«r,  Iron  and  Antimony 

Silver,  Lead  and  Anitlmony 

Sliver,  Lead  and  Iron 

Silver,  Lead  and  Zinc 

Copper,  Lead  and  Manganese 

Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc 

Lead,   Iron  an<i   Zinc 

Gold,  Silver,  Copper  and  Iron 

Gold,  Silver,  Copper  and  Mercury 

Gold,  Silver,  Copper  and  Lead 

Gold,  Silver,  Copper  and  Zinc 

Silver,  Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc 

Sliver,  Copper,  Iron  and  Zinc 

Silver,  Copper,  Lead  and  Iron 

Sliver,  Lead,  Iron  and  Zinc 

Gold,  Silver,  Copper.  Lead,  Iron  and 

Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  Iron  and  Zinc 


Number  of 
Properties 

193 

53 

1 

68 

98 

425 

1 

39 

,     119 

2 

9 

1.800 

6,804 

118 

2 

1 

73 

1 

194 

25      ' 

1 

7 

327 

9.840 

1.149 

1,149 

1 

H 

7 
4.281 

1 

1 
31 

I 

1 

2 

1 
8,00i» 

4 
1,873 

L 

4 
330 

3 

2 

1 

2 

C 
93 

1 

3 

5 

3 

1 
25 

6 

7 

3 

8 

90 

Zinc  4 

5 


Total         31,087 


Total 
Area 

2,410 

521 

10 

23,365 

830 

13.292 

5 

329 

3,266 

13 

26 

25,619 

55,052 

1.972 

14 

3 

737 

10 

6,249 

475 

6 

35 

4,952 

115.504 

23,907 

23,907 

10 

51 

72 

51.503 

2 

6 

351 

1 

15 

15 

4 

79,129 

43 

26,442 

10 

29 

4,104 

11 

n 

10 
12 
34 

614 

4 

13 

32 

33 

3 

330 
32 
49 
19 
61 

467 
14 
70 

442.216 


The  following  table  shows  the  official  figures  of  silver 
and  gold  produced  by  the  mines  of  Mexico  from  1877  to 
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1913.^  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  from  1877  to  191 2  the 
silver  output  showed  a  steady  increase  from  year  to  year 
and  that  in  the  17  years  ending  1913  Mexico  produced  con- 
siderably more  than  a  billion  ounces  of  silver,  valued  at 
today's  market  price  for  the  white  metal  at  over  nine  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  The  Mexican  revolution  began  late 
in  1910  but  did  not  gain  sufficient  headway  to  impede 
mine  production  until  late  in  1912.  Unofficial  estimates 
have  been  made  and  these  show  that  from  the  beginninfir 
of  the  history  of  Mexico  to  date,  the  total  silver  output  of 
the  Mexican  Republic  is  around  $4,500,000,000. 


Ciold 

Silver 

Value  in 

Troy  Ox. 

Value 

Troy  Ob. 

U.  S.  Cy. 

1877-78 

35,510 

$736,956.16 

19,500,051 

$12,418,451.51 

1878-79 

41,915 

869,882.49 

19,734.302 

12.567.532.00 

1879-80 

44  800 

929,753.49 

21.634,587 

13.777.813.49 

1880-81 

48,164 

999,576.17 

22,952.631 

14.617.199.00 

1881-82 

44,527 

924.093,02 

22.956.305 

14.619  538.99 

1882-83 

45,450 

943,256.97 

23.215.003 

14.784.288.49 

1883-84 

50.185 

1,041.512  73 

24.885,169 

15.847.920.50 

1884-85 

43.477 

902,334.41 

26.086,699 

16.613,105.51 

1885-86 

31  295 

649.494.37 

26,857,694 

17.104.107.01 

1886-87 

32,491 

674.306.65 

•      29.468.930 

18.767.0.S1.99 

1887-88 

31.597 

655.757.02 

30,908.753 

19,683.991.49 

1888-89 

32  554 

675.611.64 

32,463.018 

20.873.813  00 

1889-J»0 

.13.335 

691.827.60 

30,742,859 

19.578.343.50 

1890-91 

4.^  789 

908,773.06 

32,876.610 

20.937.205.51 

1891-92 

51.110 

1.060,723.35 

36,978.328 

23.548,078.00 

18r*2-93 

60,397 

1.253.453.53 

43,374,523 

27.622.717  00 

1893-94 

59.195 

1,228.494.93 

45.702.193 

29.105.074.99 

1894-95 

225  654 

4.6S3. 069.62 

45,697,431 

29,102.042.50 

1895-96 

289.409 

6.006.197.65 

47,895.454 

30.501.836.01 

1896-97 

326.320 

6,772.230.40 

50.003.858 

31.844.556.00 

1897-98 

360,710 

7,485,917.95 

55,076,148 

35.074,802  97 

1898-99 

44  4  529 

9.225.442.93 

56.920.496 

36.249.361.49 

1899-00 

372.101 

7.722.333.36 

55,120.563 

35,109.457.01 

1900-01 

443.625 

9,206.690.31 

58.387.578 

37.163.203.00 

1901-02 

472.406 

9.903.983.49 

56.945.824 

36.265.491.49 

1902-03 

478  771 

9.936.073.82 

65.015,173 

41.40*.391.49 

1903-04 

548.728 

11,387.907.53 

64.676,598 

41.188,773.00 

1904-05 

684,405 

14.203.656.49 

62,061.823 

39.523.573.00 

1905-06 

877.195 

18.204,684.03 

59.426,785 

37,802.802.63 

1906-07 

880.918 

18.281.949.12 

56,491.232 

38,544.413.50 

1907-08 

976,403 

20,263,592.63 

69.097,790 

42.683.452.03 

1908-09 

1.081.312 

22,440.810.46 

73.602,973 

38,538  048  58 

1909-10 

1.163.563 

24,147.754.19 

72.514.069 

38,185,942.07 

1910-11 

1,192.147 

24,740.977.96 

74,047.341 

40,439.364.66 

1911-12 

1.169.782 

24.276.816.06 

80,106.994 

44.814.217.60 

1912-13 

930.174 

19,304,166.53 
$283,240,061,64 

67,824.693 

42.817,792.31 

Totals 

13.647.938 

1,661,248.478 

$1,029,519,854.31 

Beginning  with  1897,  Mexican  silver  production  was, 
every  year,  ahead  of  that  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  steadily  until  the  end  of  1912,  when  the 
Mexican  revolution  began  to  have  its  effect.  In  191 1,  Mex- 
ico actually  produced  more  than  19,000,000  ounces  in  silver 
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in  excess  of  the  production  of  the  United  States.  The  year 
before,  1910,  Mexico's  excess  production  was  17,000,000 
ounces.  In  1909  Mexico  produced  18,000,000  ounces  more 
than  the  United  States,  and  in  1908,  2i,cxx)iOOo  ounces.  The 
reopening  of  the  Mexican  mining  country,  as  a  result  of 
the  termination  of  the  revolution,  means  the  quick  return 
of  Mexico  into  prominence  as  the  world's  largest  silver 
producer. 

The  following  are  the  mining  concessions  granted  by 
the  Department  of  Industry ,^Commerce  and  Labor  during 
•the  year  1917  in  the  different  states,  with  the  area  of 
concessions,  in  hectares  (hectare — about  2.^^  acres). 

state  *  Conceanlons  granted      Area  in  hectare* 


Coahuila 

73 

•       376-00-00 

Chihuahua 

49 

716-77-75 

Durango 

34 

203-00-00 

Guanajuato 

42 

211-11-12 

Hidalgo 

18 

144-71-01 

Jalisco 

27 

174-52-47 

Mexico 

4 

24-98-44 

Michoacftn 

26 

352-62-50 

Nuevo  Le6n 

108 

472-10-83 

Oaxaca 

6 

51-00-00 

Puebla 

4 

24-98-44 

Querfetaro 

12 

49-00-00 

San  Liuls  Potosi 

54 

229-50-75 

Sinaloa 

14 

126-00-00 

Sonora 

179 

1559-33-52 

Tamaulipaa 

9 

69-00-00 

T-epic 

3 

11-00-00 

DIstrito  Federal 

3 

27-00-00 

Zacatec&s 

Total 

35 

248-64-22 

700 

4970-32-61 

OTHER  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

While  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  all  other  products,  the  development  of  other  mineral 
resources  is  progressing  rapidly. 

The  state  of  Sonora  supplies  the  greatest  amount  of 
copper.  In  191 7  the  output  of  the  whole  Republic  slightly 
decreased,  owing  largely  to  labor  conditions,  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  marketing  the  product,  etc.  During  the  last  normal 
year  (1913)  the  value  of  copper  ore  and  copper  shipped 
from  Mexico  to  other  countries  amounted  to  more  than 
$18,000,000,  yet,  copper  ranks  as  the  third  in  importance  of 
Mexican  mineral  exports,  silver  and  gold,  respectively,  be- 
ing the  leading  minerals  exported. 

The  cost  of  producing  copper  in  Mexico  in  i9i6,  includ- 
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ing  all  export  taxes  and  other  costs,  averaged  about  13 
cents  per  pound — from  2%  to  3  cents  per  pound  represent- 
ing taxes,  etc. 

Common  salt  in  combination  with  other  salts,  such  as 
caustic  soda  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  is  said  to  exist  in 
the  drained  bed  of  Lake  Texcoco  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Mexico  City  to  the  amount  of  26,000,000  tons. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Industry  and  Commerce  for  the  exploitation  of  deposits 
of  gold,  uranium,  and  radium  at  Guadalupe,  State  of  Chi- 
huahua. The  machinery  necessary  for  a  thorough  and 
extensive  operation  of  the  mines  will  be  imported  free  of 
duty.  The  concession  is  for  three  years,  and  under  the 
terms  of  same  the  government  is  to  receive  5  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  outptft.  This  is  the  only  deposit  of  these  minerals 
so  far  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Republic. 

Of  the  various  regions  of  Mexico  which  posses  iron 
deposits  as  well  as  foundries,  probably  the  best  known  are 
those  of  Durango  and  Coahuila.  Famous  is  the  iron  moun- 
tain of  the  former  State  or  the  Cerro  Mercado,  as  it  is 
called,  which  was  first  known  in  1552  as  possessing  valuable 
iron  deposits.  Since  that  time  it  has  borne  the  name  of  its 
discoverer,  Mercado.  In  connection  with  more  extensive 
iron  production  in  Mexico,  two  of  the  opposing  problems 
are  high  costs  of  fuel  and  transportation.  To  offset  this 
handicap  engineers  have  made  many  surveys  of  water 
power  and  some  of  the  latter  have  been  successfully 
harnessed.  In  one  case  alone,  notably  at  San  Dimas,  Du- 
rango, water  is  carried  9,000  feet  and  a  force  of  2,500  horse- 
power developed,  with  15,000  horsepower  in  prospect. 
Larger  iron  output  undoubtedly  hinges  on  cheaper  trans- 
portation, Mexico's  leading  deposits  showing  an  ore  of  from 
60  to  70  per  cent.  iron. 

The  State  of  Nayarit  has  a  number  of  well-known  min- 
ing camps,  among  which  are  the  Santa  Maria  del  Oro  Gold 
and  Silver  Mines,  the  Acaponeta  Silver  and  Lead  District, 
the  Ixtlan  Gold  Mines,  and  the  Yaqui  Copper  Properties. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Sonora  Coal  Deposits  are  to  be 
developed  by  an  American  company.  One  shaft  sunk  460 
feet  is  reported  to  have  encountered  a  6-foot-thick  vein  at 
80  feet,  a  7-foot-thick  vein  at  271  feet,  and  a  vein  22  feet 
wide  at  393  feet.  Extensive  prospecting  is  done  and  a 
branch  railway  30  miles  long  is  to  be  built  from  the  South- 
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€rn  Pacific  of  Mexico  to  a  point  near  Ortiz,  where  the 
mines  are  located. 

The  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor  has 
granted  eight  concessions  to  different  parties  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  salt  deposits  in  the  states  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa, 
Colima,  Jalisco,  and  the  territory  of  Lower  California. 

The  total  production  of  coal  in  1917  was  estimated  at 
600,000  tons. 

The  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  has  re- 
ceived a  request  for  permission  to  work  the  sulphur  deposits 
in  the  crater  of  Mount  Popocatepetl,  the  petitioners  claim- 
ing that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  flower  of  sulphur  on 
the  walls  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  crater  which  can  be 
commercially  extracted  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives. 

A  decree  of  April  26th,  1918  revised  and  compiled  all 
tax  legislation  on  mining  products.  The  Stamp  Tax  on 
gold  and  silver  was  increased  by  2%  but  the  additional 
federal  tax  of  60%  of  the  local  taxes  on  mines  and  mining 
products  was  suppressed.  The  same  decree  limited  the 
authority  of  the  state  governments  to  create  and  change 
taxes  on  mines  and  mining  products,  thus  suppressing  a 
frequent  cause  of  friction  between  mining  interests  and 
local  authorities. 

The  number  of  mines  in  operation  in  September,  1918 
was  3,373  showing  an  increase  of  193  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  indicating  greater  activity  all  over  the 
country. 

The  mineral  production,  by  States,  in  1917,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Gold. 

Aeruascaliente« 

Ooahulla 

Durangro 

Ouanajuato 

■Hidalgo 

M6xlco 

Nuevo  Le6ii 

Puebla 

Sonora 

Zacaitecas 

Total 

Copper 

Agruascalientes        4. 
Baja   California     9,225,000 
Coahuila  644,000 

Nuevo  Le6n  88,848.000 

Sonora  31,089,484 

San  Luis  Potosl       566,590 
Zacatecas  12,285,695 

Total      141,528.966 


652 

kilos 

365 

161 

9 

1,856 

2.124 

289 

6 

240 

85 

5.786 

ri.297 

r    AAA 

kUos 

•• 

silver. 

Agruascalientes 

103.252^ 

kilos 

Coahuila 

76,255 

•DurauKO 
Ouanajuato 

16,490 

744 

Hldalso 

336.160 

Mexico 

14.588 

Nuevo  Le6n 

40,663 

Puebla 

85 

Sonora 

42,873 

Zacatecas 

17,672 

Total 

648,682 

liead. 

A^uascallentes 

641.611 

kilos 

Coahuila 

11,308.000 

4i 

Durangro 

6,099,603 

tt 

Nuevo  Le6n 

7,523.252 

(4 

Zacatecas 

4,297,089 

<< 

Total 

29.769,455 

<* 
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zinc.  Atttlmony. 

Zacatecas     .  3,888,124     kilos    San  Luis  Patosl       2.140,590     kilos 

A  certain  amount  of  tungsten  is  also  produced  although 
there  are  no  exact  figures  about  the  production.  Most  of 
it  comes  from  the  state  of  Sonora,  especially  from  the 
"Santa  Ana",  '*San  Nicolas",  and  "Washington  Mines",  the 
last  of  which  has  been  paralyzed  for  some  time  on  account 
of  Indian  troubles. 

In  the  same  State  molibden  is  produced,  especially  from 
the  properties  of  the  "Moctezuma  Copper  Co,",  one  of 
which,  the  "San  Francisco  Mine,"  yielded  last  year  about 
200  lbs.   of  ore.  • 

Graphite  and  manganese  are  also  produced  in  several 
sections  of  the  country  and  the  prodliction  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

The  principal  companies  engaged  in  the  mining  industry 
in  Mexico  are: 

Exploration  Company,  Ltd.  Regristered  In  London  in  1904. 
Capital,  $3,760,000  American  money.  Office,  24  Lombard  St.,  London. 
E.  C.  Owns  estock  of  the  Exploration  Co.  of  Eng:land  and  Mexico; 
Buena  Tierra  Minings  Co.,   etc. 

American  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorporated  in  New  York  in  1887. 
Controls  the  Compai^ia  Minera  de  Peftoles  of  MapimI,  and  Lanyon 
Starr  Smelting  Co.,  of  Mexico. 

Avino  Mines,  Ltd.  Regristered  in  London  in  1909.  Owns  Silver. 
Lead  and  Copper  mines.  Capital,  authorized.  $250,000;  issued,  $93,750. 
Compaftia  de  Real  del  Monte  y  Pachuca.  Owns  gold  and  silver 
mining  claims  and  over  30.000  acres  of  agricultural  lands.  Con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  Smelting  Refining  and  Mining  Co. 

Compafila  M)etalurglca  Mexlcana.  Incorporated  In  New  Jersey 
in  1890.  Capital,  $4,000,000.  Owns  smelting  works  at  San  Luis 
Potosi;  silver  and  lead  properties  at  dlerra  Mojada,  Coahuila;  con- 
trols the  Alvarez  Land  and  Timber  Co.,  the  Potosi  and  Rio  Verde 
Railway    Co.,    the    Sombrerete    Mining    Co.,    and    others.      Office,    82 

Olrous'  Consolidated  Mines  Co.  Incorporated  In  Delaware  in 
1903.  Owns  copper  mines  In  the  3tate  of  3onora.  Controlled  by  the 
Consolldatted  Copper  Mines  Co. 

Mexican  Exploration  and  Mining  Co.  Controlled  by  the  Pacific 
Smelting  and  Mining  Co. 

Mexican  Gold  and  Silver  Recovery  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  Lon- 
don In  1899.  Office,  65  London  Wall.  London.  E.  C.  Capital,  au- 
thorized, $5,000,000;  Issued,  $2,500,000.  Owns  200,000  acces  of  timber 
land  and  four  Iron-ore  deposits. 

Mexican  Land  Co.  Incorporated  In  New  Jersev  In  1899.  Capital. 
$1,250,000.     Controlled  by  the  Compaftia  Meitalurglca  Mexlcana. 

Montezuma  Lead  Co.  Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  In  1899. 
Capital,  authorized.  $500,000  preferred  and  $2,500,000  common.  Con- 
trolled by   the  Compaftia   Metalurglca  Mexlcana. 

Obispo  Rubber  Plantation  Co.  Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  in 
1901.  Office.  29  Broadway,  New  York.  Capital,  authdrised,  $1,500,- 
000;  outstanding,  $1,096,400.     Owns  lands  near  Tuxitepec,  Oaxaca. 

Pacific  Smelting  antl  Mining  Co.  Incorporated  In  Maine  in 
1909,  consolidating  the  Douglas  Copper  Co.  and  the  Mexican  Ex- 
ploration and  Mining  Co.  Also  acquired  90  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
of  the  Mexican-American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co. 

Salinas  of  Mexico,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1906.  Office, 
9  New  Broad  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized,  $1,625,000;  is- 
sued, $1,406,285.     Owns  salt  producing  properties. 
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San  Antonio  Cop-i>er  Co.  In-corporated  in  Arizona  in  1908.  Ca- 
pital,  $2,600,000.  ,    ,       «      .  . 

Mexican  Mining  and  Industrial  Corporation.  Ltd.  Regrlstered 
in  London  in  1907.  Office,  441  Salisbury  House.  London,  B.  C. 
Capital,  authorized,  $768,750  American  money;  issued,  $277,470  Amer- 
ican money.      Banking:,  finance  and  mercantile  operations. 

Chiapas  Zone  Kxporation  Co.,  Ltd.  Regrlstered  In  London  in 
1889.  Office.  35  Copthall  Ave.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized, 
$1,250,000,  American  money.  Acquired  mining  rights  ov-er  100  square 
miles  of  land  surrounding  the  'Santa  Fe  Mine,  State  of  Chiapas. 

Mexican-American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  Capital,  $2,000,000 
preferred  and  $6,000,000  common.  General  office,  42  Broadway, 
New   York, 

San  Quintin  Milling  Co..  Ltd.  '  Registered  in  London  in  1898. 
Office,  10  Copthall  Avenue,  London,  B.  C.  Capital,  $100,000.  Owns 
flour  and  other  mills  at  S.  Quintin.  Lower  California. 

Santa  Gertrudis  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorporated  in  1909.  Capital,  $7,- 
500.000.  Owns  600  acres  gold  and  silver  mines  at  Pachuca.  Mexico. 
Controlled  by  Camp  Bird,  Ltd.,  of  London. 

^n  Toy  Mining  Co.  Incorporated  in  Maine  in  1901.  Caplital, 
$7,000,000.     Owns  silver,  lead  and  iron  •proi>erties. 

Teziutlan  Copper  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  Office,  82  Beaver 
St..  New  York.  Capi'tal,  $10,000,000.  Owns  ten  miles  of  railroad 
and  17,400  acres  of  land  in  Puebla  and  Oaxaca. 

Compaftia  Minera  "El  Profeta  y  Anexas,"  incorporated  in  Mex- 
ico in  1910.  Capital,  $300,000  (Mex.),  in  $50  shares.  Owns  the 
mines  "El  Profeta",  "El  Proyecto",  "Los  Angeles".  "Ampliacidn  de 
la  Relna",  "La  Relna".  "El  Dante"  and  "Nuevo  San  Carlos",  wlith 
a  total  area  of  over  200  acres.  According  to  the  latest  report,  the 
company  has  invested  $307,000  so  far  in  the  development  of  the 
properties,   and  has  some  ore  ready  for  shipment. 

Compafiia  Minera  y  Fundidora  de  Zimapan.  Incorporated  In 
Mexico  in  1912.  Capital.  $430,000  (Mex.),  in  $100  shares.  Directors: 
Salvador  Dominguez,  Rafael  Pardo,  Manuel  Schwarz.  Enrique  Pol- 
lion.  Luis  Matty.  Maurlcio.  Armand-Delille  and  Jose  Dominguez.  Last 
dividend.  Nov.  1917.  6%.  Owns  silver  and  lead  mines  and  deals  in 
minerals.  The  production  during  1917  was  2.439  kilos  of  silver  and 
393   tons  of  lead  ort*. 


THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY. 

Mexico  is  now  third  among  petroleum-producing  coun- 
tries, being  surpassed  only  by  the  United  States,  with  a 
production  of  335,315,601  barrels  for  1917,  and  by  Russia 
with  an  estimated  production  of  65,000,000  to  70,000,000. 

The  great  bulk  of  Mexican  production  comes  from  the 
fields  of  the  Tampico-Tuxpam  region.  Exploitation  of  the 
fields  of  the  Tehuantepec-Tabasco  region,  except  for  the 
nominal  production  of  the  Sareat,  Tabasco  field,  has  been 
suspended  since  March  191 7. 

The  fields  of  the  Taknpico-Tuxpam  region  are  general- 
ly grouped  in  two  zones — the  Tampico  or  Panuco  River 
valley  zone  and  the  Tuxpam  or  southern  fields  zone.  Ac- 
cording tQ  a  recent  report  from  E.  de  Golyer,  the  fields  of 
the  Panuco  River  valley  zone  produce  a  heavy  viscous 
petroleum  of  lo^'-is"  B  gravity,  which  is  used  principally 
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in  its  crude  states  as  a  fuel  oil.  The  fields  of  the  Tuxpam 
zone  produce  a  lighter  petroleum  of  i9°-22°  gravity,  which 
furnished  the  bulk  of  the  Mexican  petroleum  used  for  refin- 
ing purposes. 

The  greater  part  of  Mexico's  production  is  of  this  light 
petroleum  from  the  Tuxpam  region,  known  variously  as 
petroleum  of  Potrero,  Casiano,  or  Alamo  grade.  Until 
recently  the  production  of  this  grade  was  confined  to  three 
companies,  the  Huasteca  Petroleum  Co.,  the  Mexican 
Eagle  Oil  Co.  or  Aguila  Co.,  and  the  Penn.  Mex.  Fuel  Co. 

During  the  last  few  months,  four  new  pipe  lines  have 
been  built  from  the  Casiano-Tepetate  pool  to  tidewater. 
The  Mexican  Gulf  Oil  Co.  has  recently  completed  an 
eight-inch  line  to  its  Tampico  terminals  and  is  making 
shipments.  The  Texas  Company  and  the  Island  Oil  and 
Transport  Corporation  have  completed  each  an  eight-inch 
line,  and  the  Cortez  Petroleum  Corporation  a  ten-inch  line 
to  Port  Lobos,  the  roadstead  lying  midway  between  Tam- 
pico and  Tuxpam,  which  has  recently  been  created  a  port. 
Terminals  are  being  completed. 

All  of  the  new  pipe  lines  are  taking  petroleum  from 
wells  in  the  Tepetate-Casiano  field.  This  field,  is  of  com- 
paratively small  area  and  has  already  been  drawn  on 
heavily  during  the  past  eight  years.  The  piling  up  of 
potential  productions  far  in  excess  of  pipe  line  capacity  in 
any  single  pool,  where  the  petroleum  occurs  in  strata  so 
porous  or  cavernous  as  in  Mexican  pools,  is  spectacular, 
but  represents  no  distinct  addition  to  the  available  petro- 
leum. 

Aside  from  the  production  of  the  Ebano-Chinol  field, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  production  of  the  Panuco 
River  Valley  region  comes  from  the  Panuco  field.  A  small 
amount  of  petroleum  comes  from  the  Topila  field. 

The  East  Coast  Oil  Company  (American),  has 
recently  completed  its  pipe  line  from  the  Panuco  field  to 
its  Tampico  terminal  establishment,  and  the  Corona  Petro- 
leum Company  has  secured  a  concession  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  construction  of  a  pipe  except  that  pumped 
through  the  East  line  from  the  Panuco  properties  to  its 
Tampico  terminals.  Panuco  petroleum  is  barged  to  Tam- 
pico via  the  Panuco  River  Coast  pipe  line. 

Recently  drilling  operations  in  the  Panuco  field  have  re- 
sulted in  considerable  increases  in  potential  production  as 
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well  as  notable  extensions  of  proven  areas.  The  Petrolera 
Poblana  drilled  a  successful  well  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Topila  field,  an  area  which  had,  in  1917,  previously  been 
regarded  unfavorably. 

The  important  production  of  petroleum  in  Mexico  began 
in  the  year  1910.  Petroleum  had  been  known  long  before 
that  date.  The  Spaniards  found  an  asphalt  or  petroleum 
residue— chapopote,  it  was  called — for  sale  in  the  great 
market  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

The  Mexican  Government  granted  permits  to  exploit 
certain  petroliferous  deposits  in  the  year  1865,  and  sporadic 
attempts  to  drill  wells  were  made  during  the  remainder  of 
the  century. 

In  1901  petroleum  was  discovered  at  Ebano,  and  a 
nominal  production  established — sl  production  which  was 
increased  to  respectable  proportions  in  1904.  Meantime 
British  interests  (Pearsons)  had  discovered  petroleum  in 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  the  Oil  Fields  of  Mexico 
Company  had  brought  in  the  Furbero  field.  Their  com- 
bined production,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
domestic  needs  of  Mexico  itself,  and  petroleum  continued 
to  be  imported  from  the  United  States. 

In  1908  the  Pearsons  brought  in  the  famous  Dos  Bocas 
well  which  blew  out  its  casing,  caught  fire,  and  became  a 
veritable  burning  guyser  until  it  was  exhausted.  This  well, 
generally  credited  with  being  the  world's  largest  well, 
emphatically  called  attention  to  the  enormous  possibilities 
of  the  Mexican  fields. 

In  1910  the  sources  of  supply  were  developed  which 
enabled  Mexico  to  become  an  exporter  rather  than  an 
importer  of  petroleum  and  made  her  fields  important  to 
the  outside  world.  During  this  year,  the  Huasteca  Com- 
pany brought  in  their  famous  well,  Casiano  No.  7,  which 
has  since  produced  some  70,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum; 
the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Company  brought  in  their  famous 
well,  Potrero  del  Llano  No.  4,  which  has  since  produced 
more  than  90,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum,  and  the  East 
Coast  Oil  Company  brought  in  the  discovery  of  the  Panuco 
field.  Pipe  lines  then  imder  construction,  were  rushed  to 
completion  and  in  191 1  Mexico  began  to  export  petroleum. 

Since  1910  there  has  not  been  a  time  when  the  potential 
production  of  the  Mexican  fields  has  not  been  greater  than 
existing  transportation  facilities.    During  the  several  years 
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immediately  following  1910  the  factor  restricting  produc- 
tion was  the  inadequate  pipe  line  facilities. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  600,000  square  kilo- 
meters of  Mexican  territory  are  underlaid  with  mineral  oils, 
of  which  14,373  square  kilometers  have  been  explored  and 
8,507  are  being  prospected.  The  daily  potential  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  212,593  cubic 
meters,  or  an  equivalent  of  1,337,212  barrels  of  42  gallons 
each.  In  June,  1918,  there  were  33^  productive  petroleum 
wells  in  exploitation  in  the  Republic,  141  wells  in  process 
of  boring  and  yy  sites  selected  and  ready  to  be  drilled. 

At  the  port  of  Progreso,  Yucatan,  an  oil  station  was 
recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $600,000  gold,  with  a 
capacity  for  storing  4,620,000  gallons  of  oil.  About  two 
years  were  required  to  build  this  station,  which  consists 
of  26  steel  tanks. 

The  Nippon  Oil  Co.,  a  Japanese  corporation,  has  just 
sent  an  agent  to  investigate  the  Mexican  petroleum  fields 
with  the  object  of  reporting  to  the  company  referred  to 
upon  the  advisability  of  requesting  permission  from  the 
Mexican  Government  to  engage  in  the  exploitation  of  oil 
in  the  Republic. 

Remarkably  few  wells  are  drilled  in  Mexico  when  one 
considers  the  amount  of  petroleum  produced.  According 
to  official  statistics,  seventy-nine  wells  were  drilled  dur- 
ing 19 1 7,  and  of  them  forty-three  were  productive  with  an 
estimated  initial  potential  production  of  235,027  barrels,  and 
thirty-six  were  dry  holes  and  abandoned.  It  is  estimated 
that  twenty-three  wells  drilled  during  the  first  half  of 
1918,  twelve  of  them  being  producers  with  an  estimated 
initial  production  of  350,000  barrels. 

The  successful  wells,  drilled  recently,  have  all  been  in 
proven  fields  witjb  a  single  exception. 

Less  than  1,000  wells,  of  which  some  351  were  prod- 
uctive, had  been  drilled  for  petroleum  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  until  July  21st,  1918.  The  Mexican  wells  are  much 
more  costly  than  American  wells  and  the  higher  value  of 
the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  petroleums  make  profitable  the 
drilling  of  wells  for  production  smaller  than  would  be  re- 
quired in  Mexico. 

Official  statistics  give  the  production  of  petroleum  by 
years  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  as  follows : 
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Barrel*  Metric  Ton» 


}22i  10-345  1.544 

l^JI  40.200  6.000 

IJXJ  75,375  11250 

122J  125.625  18.750 

]l^l  502.500  75.000 

IJXi  1.005.000  150.000 

}?2S  3,932.900  587.000 

1S?A  2.713.500  405  000 

2  J?  3.634.080-  542  400 

I'll  UiUi^f  1'8'':552 

,«.„  16.558  215  2  417  37«5 

^M  25.696.291  S.SSS.m 

121i  26.235.403  3  915  7?2 

\Vd  32.910.508  4.912  016 

'•'''  55.292.770  8.264.266 

Total  -222.082.472  33.166.241 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  1917  by  the  different 
companies  operating:  in  Mexico,  was  as  follows,  according 
to  official  Mexican  data : 


mr.^«      «  ^m.      ^,  BttrrelB  of 

xHame  of  the   Company  42fpallonN 


Tona 


ShS'^OlYlrd!"^  """'""°  ^«'^-  «•   A-  1  |".052  184.60S 

Cfa.  Mextcana    Petrolera    del    Golti  29993'362  IsSIJsl 

La   Petrolera    Poblana,   S     k  iVVnWl  illAll 

Oil    Fields   of  Mexico   Co  sfeMTes  MVrlW 

C  a.  Mexlcana    de    Combustible.    S.    A.  60862  47?  tlll^M 

Me?l?tS    on   Co  174.924.900  27,340.964 

vl?io?S»=°Me;^°Oll   Syd.  IIS'Ir',^,  11.346787 

Cfa.   internaclonal   de"^  Petr6Ieo.    S.    A.  eiSlillM  Iti^Hll 

S'a^-.o^i^r.'^'^S.  "^  *^°'°"''--  «■  ^-  ■'   i  nS:???:SII 

Se^xiSilJ^te  o^il  ^--- ■«-•  M  :    :  Wdlt 

^S*«t'^a^tit^S„°'co«"'-  ^«-  ^-  «™°'^''>   :   :   :  P:?ii:?iS 

Preeport   and   Mexican    Fuel   oil  4  076  Q«2  nn2  Jf?'?l*-2«« 

Penn.  Mex.  Fuel  Co.  4  129  2?Ir2J  S2S'2P-2«4 

EapTle  on  Co.  16  922  f^SISS  o  ;22'523.454 

Huasteca  Petroleum   Co.  if.lil.'l^fifgij  ItlVilo.lll 

Total  56,292.770.106  8,264,266.355 

1  he  total  exports  of  petroleum  in  1917  were : 

^"'''^  Refined  Totalii 

Through   Tampico                  2,890,080.581  1,893,186.282  4  783  266  aaq 

Tuxpam                   1,414.851.653  12  266.129  M??!!?!^ 

^?i?r°  T?'^''*^'*        207.712.930  207  712  935 

other    Ports       ______  7,938.160  7:938:i60 

Total               4,304.932.134  2.121.103.501  6  426  035  fi^q 

Percentagre                 67%  33%  o,i«o,oi&.635 

with  a  total  value.  In  Mexican  money,  of  $63,679,126.97. 
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The  exports  in  1916  were: 

ThrouKh    Tampico  1.829,460,880  840,813.090         2.670.278.970 

Tuxpam  1,141,642.740        1.141,642,740 

Puerto  Mexico  7,000.000  220,809.680  227.809.680 


Total  2,978,103,.620         1,061,622.670         4,039.726.290 

Percentagre  73.7%  26.3% 

TAXES  ON  EXPORTS  OF  OIL. 

The  average  prices  on  which  export  duty  on  petroleum 
.products  was  collected  in  the  year  1918  was,  in  Mexican 
money:  fuel  oil,  of  9.91  density,  $10.50  per  ton;  crude  oil  of 
0.91  density,  $13.50  per  ton«;  crude  oil  of  a  density  over 
0-97>  $5-50  per  ton ;  gas  oil,  $10.50  per  ton ;  refined  gasoline, 
loose  or  in  containers,  12%  cents  per  litre;  crude  gasoline, 
loose  or  in  containers,  11  2-4  per  litre;  kerosene,  crude  or 
refined,  loose  or  in  containers,  3  cents  per  litre. 

The  (Government  fixes,  every  two  months,  the  prices 
on  which  the  export  duty  must  be  collected.  The  prices 
vary  in  proportion  with  the  density. 

The  stamp  tax  on  petroleum  lands,  was  fixed  at  $3  Mex- 
ican money  per  hectare  or  fraction  thereof,  by  decree  of 
August  9th,  1918. 

A  tax  of  J4  cent,  Mexican  money,  per  litre  of  lubricat- 
ing oils  was  established  by  decree  of  July  9,  1918. 

On  April  9th,  1918,  the  Government  lifted  the  mora- 
torium on  petroleum  contracts,  executed  previous  to  May 
1st,  1917  for  the  lease  of  all  lands. 

The  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor 
granted  during  the  year  1917,  143  permits  to  different 
companies  for  works  in  oil  properties  in  various  sections 
of  the  country. 

PETROLEUM  LEGISLATION. 

A  decree  of  Feb.  19th,  1918  amended  on  July  21st,  1918, 
provided  for  the  nationalization  of  oil  lands.  The  principal 
provisions  are: 

A  tax  is  established  on  oil-bearing  lands  and  on  oil 
contracts  executed  prior  to  May  i,  1917,  covering  leases 
of  lands  for  the  development  of  hydro-carbons  or  permits 
to  undertake  such  development  whenever  a  consideration 
has  passed.  A  tax  is  likewise  levied  on  all  contracts  grow- 
ing out  of  the  above  mentioned  contracts. 
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Annual  rentals  stipulated  in  the  contracts  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  Article  i  thereof  are  taxed  as  follows : 

(A)  Rentals  of  5  pesos  per  annum  per  hectare  or  less^ 
10  per  cent,  of  their  amount. 

(B)  Rentals  of  over  5  pesos  and  up  to  10  pesos  per 
hectare  per  an^um,,io  per  cent,  on  the  first  5  pesos  and 
20  per  cent,  on  the  remainder. 

(C)  Rentals  of  over  10  pesos  per  hectare  per  annum,. 
ID  per  cent,  on  the  first  5  pesos,  20  per  cent,  on  the  next  5. 
pesos  and  50  per  cent,  on  any  remainder  above  the  first 
ID  pesos. 

All  royalties  stipulated  in  oil  contracts  are  taxed  50 
per  cent,  of  their  amount. 

Properties  operated  by  the  owners  of  the  land  are 
assessed  an  annual  rental  of  5  pesos  per  hectare  and  a 
royalty  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  output. 

Leased  lands  paying  no  rental  shall  be  assessed  5  pesos 
per  hectare  per  annum,  even  though  it  be  stipulated  in  the 
respective  contract  that  no  rental  is  to  be  paid;  and  lands 
paying  no  royalty  shall  be  assessed  5  per  cent,  of  the 
output. 

The  Department  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit  shall 
decide  in  each  case  whether  payment  of  royalties  is  to  be 
made  in  cash  or  in  kind,  and  shall  notify  the  persons  liable 
to  the  tax  within  the  last  15  days  of  each  two-monthly 
period  which  form  of  payment  shall  govern  for  the  two- 
monthly  period  ending  with  the  said  15  days.  In  contracts 
executed  prior  to  May  i,  1917,  in  which  payment  of  the 
royalty  is  to  be  made  in  metallic  currency,  the  correspond- 
ing tax  shall  likewise  be  due  and  payable  in  cash. 

All  persons  liable  to  the  taxes  shall  submit  to  the  chief 
stamp  tax  offices  within  the  first  15  days  of  each  two- 
monthly  periods  a  tax  return  in  accordance  with  the  model 
authorized  by  the  general  stamp  tax  bureau. 

Payments  in  kind  levied  under  this  law  shall  be  made 
at  any  of  the  storage  stations  belonging  to  the  respective 
operator,  at  the  election  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

The  appraisal  of  royalties  for  the  payment  of  the  cor- 
responding tax  shall  be  determined  by  taking  as  a  basis 
the  rates  fixed  by  the  Department  of  Finance  in  the  cor- 
responding two-monthly  schedules,  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  transportation  through  the  pipe  line  to  the  port  of 
shipment,  in  accordance  with  the  schedules  authorized  by 
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the   Department  of   Industry,   Commerce,   and    Labor   for 
the  pipe  lines  of  that  region. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  taxes  shall  be  distributed 
as  follow^s:  Fifty  per  cent,  to  the  Federal  Government;  2(3 
per  cent,  to  the  state  government  w^ithin  whose  jurisdiction 
is  located  the  land  in  question ;  20  per  cent,  to  the  munici- 
pality within  the  jurisdiction  of  which*  the  land  in  question 
is  located. 

Amendments. 

On  August  8,  1918,  a  decree  was  issued  making  certain 
changes  in  the  application  of  the  decree  of  February  19, 
19 18.  regarding  the  denounciation  of  petroleum  lands. 

The  principal  provisions  were: 

Beginning  August  1918,  petroleum  deposits  on  vacant 
lands  could  be  denounced. 

By  petroleum  deposits  is  meant  a  volume  of  indefinite 
depth,  laterally  bounded  by  the  vertical  lines  which  pass 
through  the  boundaries  of  a  solid  piece  of  land  not  less 
than  four  hectares  in  extent,  intended  for  the  exploitation 
of  petroleum. 

By  petroleum  exploitation  is  understood  the  extraction, 
the  winning  or  the  utilization  of  the  following  substances : 

I.  Petroleum  which  is  found  in  natural  beds,  wells  or 
pools. 

IT.  The  gaseous  carburets  of  hydrogen  in  the  subsoil, 
or  that  which  escapes  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

III.  The  natural  deposits  of  ozokerite  or  of  asphalt. 

IV.  Every  mixture  of  carburets  of  hydrogen  of  the 
different  groups,  the  origin  of  which  is  brought  about  by- 
nature. 

Land  which  has  been  given  title  for  the  exploitation  of 
petroleum,  or  that  on  which  a  denouncement  is  pending, 
shall  not  be  considered  vacant. 

Land,  the  declaration  on  which  might  have  been  made 
by  its  proprietor  to  the  government,  or  land  which  might 
have  been  contracted  for  petroleum  development  or  which 
might  have  been  contracted  for  petroleum  exploitation  and 
declared  before  government,  should  not  be  considered  as 
vacant;  but  land  which,  having  been  declared  was  not 
denounced  by  the  party  making  the  declaration  within  a 
certain  time,  should  be  vacant  land. 
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Land  of  common  use,  waste  and  national  lands,  town- 
sites  and  commons,  not  subdivided,  should  not  be  subject 
to  claims. 

Each  claim  should  refer  to  a  single  petroleum  property. 

Each  applicant  for  a  petroleum  property  should  submit 
his  claims,  in  duplicate,  to  the  proper  Agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor ;  stating  name,  age, 
profession,  domicile  and  nationality  of  the  applicant,  as  well 
as  the  location,  area,  boundaries  and  other  pertinent  data 
necessary  to  identify  the  property  in  question. 

If  the  applicant  was  an  alien,  he  should  attach  to  his 
application  a  certificate  qf  the  Department  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, establishing  that  he  has  complied  with  the  requisites 
prescribed  by  Art.  2.J  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  applicant  should  file  with  his  claim  a  certificate 
from  the  Stamp  Office,  setting  forth  that  he  had  deposited 
the  valuje  of  the  stamps  to  be  affixed  to  his  title,  accord- 
ing to  the  area  of  the  property  denounced. 

If  the  denouncer  was  a  foreign  company  which  had 
previously  made  declaration  on  the  lands  owned  or  on  the 
rights  of  exploitation  of  which  it  was  the  concessionaries, 
the  denouncement  should  be  admitted  and  handling  of  the 
same  continued ;  but  the  title  should  be  issued  only  to  a 
private  individual  or  to  a  company  organized  in  conformity 
with  Mexican  laws,  to  whom  the  denouncing  company  may 
cede  their  rights. 

The  petitioner  should  present,  together  with  his  de- 
nouncement, a  certificate  from  the  Stamp,  Department 
(Administracion  del  Timbre),  stating  that  he  had  deposited 
the  value  of  thg  stamps  which  should  be  placed  on  his 
license. 

As  soon  as  a  claim  was  admitted,  the  claimant  should 
cause  it  to  be  published  three  times  within  a  month  in  the 
Official  Gazette  and  in  two  other  journals  chosen  f^om 
among  those  having  the  greatest  circulation  in  the  locality. 

The  claimant  of  a  petroleum  deposit  should  be  declared 
as  having  abandoned  his  rights,  if  he  failed  to  make  the  pub- 
lications or  make  the  explanations  asked  him  in  order  to 
dispatch  his  denouncement  within  the  term  fixed  for  same, 
or  to  attend  the  meetings  of  agreement  when  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  same  denouncement  is  presented.  Any  such 
failure  should  cause  the  denouncer  to  lose  the  deposit 
referred  above. 
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The  concessionaire  of  a  petroleum  deposit  might  at  any 
time  apply  for  its  reduction,  the  application  being  ac- 
companied with  a  map  of  the  reduced  petroleum  deposit 
and  the  original  title.  The  new  title  should  cancel  the 
former  and  not  be  subject  to  the  stamp  tax.  Once  the 
reduction  was  agreed  to,  the  remaining  land  should  be 
declared  vacant.  f 

Operators  of  a  petroleum  company  might  occupy,  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  another  property,  subject  to  author- 
ization of  the  government,  the  area  necessary  for  the  work 
of  extraction  and  storage  of  the  oil  extracted  and  acquire 
right  of  way  for  pipe  lines  and  establish  refineries  by  pay- 
ing a  rent  agreed  to,  to  the  owners  of  the  ground. 

Only  the  respective  grantees  had  the  right  to  build 
storage  tanks  or  refineries  on  petroleum  properties. 

The  concessionary  of  a  petroleum  deposit  on  land  con- 
tracted should  pay  the  tax  established  on  July  31st. 

'  The  concessionary  of  a  petroleum  deposit  on  land  which 
he  had  not  under  contract,  should  pay  an  annual  rental 
of  five  pesos  per  hectare  and  a  royalty  of  five  per  cent,  of  the 
production,  payable  from  the  date  of  the  claim,  should  be 
paid  in  periods  of  two  months  each  in  advance. 

Within  one  year  from  the  issue  of  a  license  covering  a 
petroleum  property^,  the  holder  should  build  boundary 
marks  at  the  vertices  and  other  clearly  defined  points,  as 
to  make  each  boundary  mark  readily  visible,  he  should  also 
present  to  the  government,  in  duplicate,  the  map  of  the  land 
thus  marked  out. 

The  holder  of  a  license  should,  within  two  years  from 
the  issue,  submit  in  duplicate  to  the  government  the  plans 
and  descriptive  data  relating  to  the  proposed  work  for  the 
development  of  the  petroleum  property. 

Grantees  of  petroleum  properties  should  be  bound  to 
furnish  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor 
such  technical  and  economical  data  as  it  may  demand  to 
admit  on  tfieir  properties  pupils  from  public  schools  who 
might  be  sent  for  a  practical  study  of  petroleum  industry, 
and  to  afford  them  every  facility,  in  their  task. 

Patents  of  petroleum  properties  were  fortfeited  through 
failure  to  pay  the  taxes;  through  failure  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law ;  through  suspending  work  for 
a  period  of  six  consecutive  months  without  cause,  after  the 
work  of  development  has  begun. 
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Forfeit  should  be  declared  by  the  administrative  author- 
ities through  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce  and 
Labor,  after  having  given  the  holder  of  the  license  a 
hearing. 

In  the  event  of  forfeiture  through  failure  to  pay  the 
rental,  the  corresponding  declaration  should  be  made  with- 
in four  months  following  the  period  of  two  months  within 
which  the  failure  to  make  such  payment  occurred. 

In  the  case  of  forfeiture  through  failure  to  pay  royalty, 
declaration  should  be  made  within  two  months  following 
that  in  which  the  ground  for  forfeiture  occurred. 


Negotiations  Referring  Legislation. 

This  legislation  was  vigorously  opposed  by  companies, 
specially  foreigner,  engaged  in  the  oil  industry  in  Mexico, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  rights  legitimately  acquired 
in  accordance  with  the  mining  law,  under  which  the  owner 
of  a*  land  had  the  right  to  exploit  freely  any  oil  deposits 
contained  therein.  Some  of  the  companies  paid  under  pro- 
test, the  taxes  established  by  this  legislation.  Their 
objections  were  diplomatically  supported  by  the  British 
and  American  governments. 

Negotiations  are  still  under  way,  at  the  time  of  going 
to  press,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  legislation  will  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  it  workable  and  to  safeguard  all 
legitimate  investments. 

The  government  has  been  petitioned  for  pergiission  to 
exploit  the  deposits  of  petroleum  said  to  exist  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ensenada  Bay,  territory  of  Lower  California.  Oil  has 
been  discovered  at  Angel  de  la  Guardia  Island  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Ensenada  and  at  other  places 
along  the  gulf  shore,  thus  indicating  the  presence  of  petrol- 
eum over  an  extensive  area  in  that  section  of  Mexico. 

According  to  reports,  valuable  petroleum  deposits  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Mapimi  district,  State  of  Durango. 
Prospecting  is  under  way  and  reports  indicate  that  there  is 
a  probability  that  that  part  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  portions 
of  the  States  of  Coahuila  and  Chihuahua,  contain  oil  beds 
which  can  be  commercially  exploited. 

Thp  most  important  companies  engaged  in  the  petrol- 
eum industry  in  Mexico  are : 
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Mexican  Eagrle  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorporated  in  Mexico  in  190S. 
Capital,  $60,000,000  (Mex.),  or  about  $80,000,000  American  money. 
in  85,000  S%  preference  shares  and  6,150»000  ordinary  ehares,  of  $10 
(Mex.)   par  value. 

The  company  purchased  from  S.  Pearson  and  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Lon- 
don, their  concessions,  prorperties  and  interests  in  Mexico,  for  the 
amount  of  $47,197,000  (Mex),  in  shares  of  the  company.  The  prop- 
erties Include:  State  concessions  over  the  whole  of  the  Stajte  of 
Veracruz,  Tamaulipas,  Tabasco,  Chiapas  and  3an  Luis  Potosi.  and 
also  federal  concessions  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  same  States. 
Leasehold  and  freehold  properties  covering^  an  area  of  800,000  acres 
in  the  above  mentioned  States,  at  average  royalties  on  the  leasehold 
lands,  of  about  18  cents,  American  money,  per  ton.  Also  freehold 
properties  in  the  cities  of  Mexico  and  Tampico  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Republic,  for  tankagre  and  Installation  purposes.  About  180 
miles  of  main  and  subsidiary  pipe  lines  connecting:  ithe  fields  with 
the  seaports,  and  a  system  of  steel  tanks  with  combined  capacity 
of  five  million  barrels.  The  pipe  lines  have  a  loading  capacity  of 
60,000  barrels  per  day.  Also  three  tank  steamers  and  other  craft, 
as  well  as  sales  depots  and  installations  for  the  domestic  trade 
through   the  Republic. 

The  company  had  outstanding,  on  Jan.  1918,  6%  convertible  first 
mortgage  bonds  to  the  amount  of  £1,600,000. 

The  directors  of  the  company  are:  T.  J.  Ryder,  President  and 
Manager;  F.  L.  Allen,  Lie.  F.  D.  Barroso;  G.  Benard;  J.  B.  Body: 
W.  Morcom.  The  main  offices  are  in  Mexico  City,  Avenida  Juarez 
92-94.     The  London   financial  agenits  are  S.  Pearson  and  Son,  Ltd. 

The  company  owns  some  of  the  most  important  oil  wells  in 
Mexico.  In  1917,  the  Mexican  Bagle  Oil  Company  produced  about 
16,898,766  barrels  (or  about  30.5%  of  the  total  Mexican  oil  produc- 
tion) from  their  Poetrero  del  Llano  field.  The  San  Pedro  field  in 
the  Tampico-Tuxpam  region  produced  1,955  barrels.  The  total  prod- 
uction of  the  ^oil  fields  owned  by  the  company  in  the  Tuxpam 
region  amounted  to  16,893,717  barrels.  The  field  owned  by  the 
company  in  the  zone  covering  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  the 
State  of  Tabasco   produced   23,556   barrels. 

The  company  owns  refineries  at  Minatitlan  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec.  and  at  Tampico.  The  former  lias  an  import  capacity 
of  11.000  barrels  a  day,  and  the  latter  of   15,500  a  day. 

The  company  has  been  distributing  dividends  practicaUy  since 
it  began  operations.     The  amounts  distributed  are  as  follows: 

Preference  shares.                                       Ordinary  shares. 

For  1910-1911  8%  (For  1913-1914  8% 

For  1911-1912  8%  For  1914-1915  8% 

For  1912-1913  8%  For  1916-1916  X6% 

For  1913-1914  8%  For  1916-1917  20% 

(For  1914-1^15  S% 


m 
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For  1915-1916  16% 

Por  1916-1917  20% 

A  4%  interim  dividend  on  account  of  1918  was  paid  on  December 
31st.    1917. 

The  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SOth,  1917  and 
showed  a  profit  amounting  to  $19,870,617  for  the  year,  which  added 
to  tye  balance  brought  forward  made  a  total  of  $26,498,058,  Mex- 
ican money. 

The  bonds  and  preference  shares  of  the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Com- 
pany. Ltd..  are  quoted  in  the  official  list  in  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change. July  4.  1912  was  appointed  settling  dav  in  ordinary  shares 
number   1    to   4,150.000. 

The  latest  quotations  are  as  follows:  (Sept.  25th  1918).  Or- 
dinary. 79-101/4:  Preference,  80-10%,  6%  Ist  mortgage  bonds  redeem- 
able..  126%.  ^  .  ^         ^ 

Anglo-Mexican  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  registered  in  1912,  under 
the  name  of  Anglo-Mexican  Petroleum  Products  Co..  Ltd. 

It  markets  the  products  of  the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co.,  Ltd. 

The    capital    of    the    company    Is    £2,000,000,    divided    ab    follows: 
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1,UOO,000,  7%  cumulative  preference  shares,  and  1,000,000  ordinary 
share's. 

Eagrle  Oil  Transport  Company,  Ltd.,  was  registered  in  London 
in  1912,  for  the  purpose  of  building^  and  operating:  a  fleet  of  tank 
steamers  to  market  the  products  of  the  Mexican  K&gle  Oil  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  capital  is  £3,000.000  (about  $16,000,000  American  money),  in 
4,000,000  cumulative  6%  particiipatingr  preference  shares  and  200,000 
ordinary  shares. 

The  entire  ordinary  stock  is  h«ld  by  the  Mexican  Eagrle  Oil  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  S.  Pearson  and  Son.  Ltd. 

Mexican  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorporated  in  Delaware  in  1907. 
Capital  stock,  $51,342,400.00;  393,424  shares  common  stock  of  $100 
each — $39,342,400.00;  120,000  shares  8%  non-cumulative  preferred 
stock  of  $100  each — $12,000,000.00.  Owns  or  controls  about  600,000 
acres  of  land,  30  oil  w«ll8,  tanks,  storage,  letc,  10  miles  railroad, 
8,000  head  of  caittle,  1,500  horses. 

The  account  for  the  y«ar  ended  December  31st,  1917  is  as  fol- 
lows: Oil  sales.  17.587,138  barrels,  $17,457,292.49;  net  increase  in  oil 
storag^e  during  year,  $289,836.96;  income  from  other  sources,  $374,- 
660.45;  total,  $18,121,789.  The  operating  and  steamship  expenses 
were:  $7,588,867.84;  th«  bond  interest  paid  was  $191,165.60;  th«  net 
profit  for  1917  was  $4,986,020.63;  the  dividends  ipald  amounted  to 
$2,140,263.00.  The  board  of  directors  are:  £.  L.  Doheny.  Chas.  £3. 
Hardwood.  Herbert  <3.  Wylie,  Ed.  C.  Hardwood,  R.  J.  Schweppe,  C.  E. 
Doh«ny,  E.  L,  Doheny,  Jr.,  J.  M,  Danziger,  W.  H.  Smith,  J.  C.  Ander- 
son, A.  P.  Harwood,  O.  D.  Benner,  J.  S.  Wood. 

Pan-American  Petrol<eum  and  Transport  Co.  Incorporaited  in 
Delaware.  Capital,  authorized,  $150,000,000.  Outstanding:  Common 
shares.  $30,494,750;  Preferred  7%  cumulative  shares,  $10,500,000; 
total,  $40,994,750.  Outstanding  bonded  d«bt:  first  lien  marine  equLp- 
m«nt  6%  convertible  gold  bonds,  $4,427,000. 

The  Pan-American  Petroleum  and  Transport  Co.,  now  has  eigh- 
teen ships  afloat,  of  an  aggregate  deadweight  carrying  capacity  of 
145,965  tons;  it  has  five  ships  being  built  and  nearing  completion 
whose  aggregate  carrying  capacity  will  be  28,305  tons;  grand  total, 
174,270  tons,  wi-th  a  total  carrying  capacity  of  approximately  1,200.- 
000  barrels.  The  board  of  directors  are:  E.  L.  Doheny,  C.  E. 
Doheny,  Chas.  E.  Hardwood,  Herbert  Q.  Wylie,  J.  M.  Danziger,  Wm. 
Henry  Smoth.  Elisha  Walker,  E.  R.  Tinker,  Jr.,  R.  J.  Schweppe, 
A.  S.  Warwood,  Jacques  Weinberger,  J.  S.  Wood,  Ed.  C.  Harwood, 
J.  C.  Anderson,  O.  D.  Bennett. 

The  Mexican  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Pan-American  Pe- 
troleum and  Transport  Co  ,  between  them  own  or  control:  Mexican 
Petroleum  Co.  of  California  (incorporated  in  1910);  Huasteca  Petrol- 
eum Co.  (incorporJted  in  Maine  in  1907);  Tamiahua  Petroleum  Co. 
(incorporated  in  Maine  in  1906);  Tuxpam  Petroleum  Co.  (in- 
corporated in  Maine  in  1906);  Petroleum  Transiport  Co.  (incorporated 
in  Maine),  capital  stock  authorized  and  outstanding,  $3,000,000,  also 
entire  capital  stock  of  the  Mexican  Marine  Co.  and  Petroleum  (Car- 
riers, Ltd.;  Mexican  Petroleum  Corporation  (incorporated  In  Maine); 
capital  authorized,  $2,000,000.  Head  office,  1015  Security  Building. 
Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

Shares  of  the  following  oil  colnpanies  are  listed  in  the 
stock  exchange  in  Mexico  City: 

Abastecedora.  Agulla  Nactonal,  Almanza.  Alianza  de  Perforado- 
re.s,  Alamo  de  P&nuco,  Argentina,  Bonanza,  Caiman,  Centuaro,  Cam- 
pos I'etroliferos,  CantabrOs  Panuco.  Florida  del  Alamo,  Consolldada, 
Costas  del  Golfo.  Covadonga,  Cuauhtemoc,  Dos  Huastecas,  Esfuerzo 
Nacional.  Esperanza,  TOsperanza,  Eureka.  Equidad,  Franco  EspaAola, 
Glralda,  Hispano-Mexicana,  Inglesa  y  Anexas.  Internacional,  La  Fe, 
La  Union,  Lluvla  de  Oro.  K\  Manantlal,  Margenes  del  Panuco,  Meri- 
dional, Mexican  Oil.  Mexico  y  Espafla.  La  Nacional,  Naco,  Oaxaque- 
fla.  La  Oriental.  OriUas  del  Panuco,  Oro  ^Mexlcano,  Oro  Negro, 
Panuco  Mahuaves,  Perforadores,  Pozos  Petroleros,  Pan-Americana, 
Panuco-Tam.esi,  I'anuco-Tuxpam,  Papaloapam,  Poblana,  Progreso, 
Reglone.s    Petrol  if  eras,    Reyes,    Riberas    Tuxpam,    Sa  bales    de   Pecero, 
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Toplla,  Tanjuco  y  Tamuln,  Petrolifera  Territorial,  Trasatlantica,  Bl 
Triunfo,  La  Tampiquefta,  Tuxpam  Ozuluama,  La  Universal,  V&llea, 
Victoria,  Verg'el. 

AGRICULTURE. 

With  all  kinds  of  climates  within  its  boundaries,  Mex- 
ico has  also  practically  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products. 
In  the  hot  lands,  which  are  very  well  watered,  forestry 
products,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  are  found 
in  abundance,  such  as  coffee,  tobacco,  cacao,  vanilla,  india- 
rubber,  etc.  The  lack  of  proper  means  of  transportation 
is  the  only  thing  that  prevents  the  trade  of  such  products 
to  grow  as  big  as  it  should. 

In  the  temperate  lands,  cereals  are  grown.  The  high- 
lands, however,  are  not  as  fertile  as  the  low  lands.  In  the 
northern  plateau,  a  large  section  is  included  in  the  cotton 
belt,  and  the  plant  is  produced  in  considerable  amounts 
around  Torreon,  in  the  State  of  Coahuila. 

The  productivity  of  the  soil  is  very  uneven.  In  certain 
sections  near  the  coast,  three  crops  of  corn  can  be  obtained 
in  the  year,  while  in  the  high  lands  of  the  central  plateau 
the  soil  has  been  practically  exhausted  by  continuous 
cultivation  for  centuries  without  the  aid  of  fertilizers,  and 
the  crops  are  poor. 

No  exact  agricultural  map  of  Mexico  has  ever  been 
made.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  acreage 
available  for  the  different  products.  The  official  data 
on  hand,  however,  will  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  country. 

The  most  recent  estimates  give  Mexico  .a  total  area  of 
1,996,453  square  kilometers  but  taking  into  account  possible 
errors,  the  figure  of  2,000,000  square  kilometers  is  more 
generally  accepted.  The  total  area  may  be  distributed  as 
follows: 

10%  capable  of  cultivation  without  irrigation. 

20%  capable  of  cultivation,  although  with  uncertain  re- 
sults, in  which  irrigation  is  necessary,  or  at  least  advisable. 

70%  incapable  of  being  cultivated,  in  which  irrigation 
is  impossible. 

According  to  Francisco  Loria,  an  expert  engineer  who 
has  visited  most  of  the  country  collecting  information  for 
an  agricultural  map,  the  Mexican  territory  can  be  divided 
as  follows : 
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30%      mountain   land  600,000  Sq.  Km. 

6%      occupied  by  cities,  towns,   roads 

and  rivers  100,000     " 

9.6%  cultivable  land  in  which  irriga- 
tion   is    not   (possible  190,000     " 

9.6%   cultivable  land  in  which  i^rlga-' 

tion  Is  possible  190,000     " 

1%  land  in  which  irrlgration  can  be 
•easily  don«  and  all  of  which  is 
actual   cultivation  20,000     " 

46%      cultivable    land    in     which    dry 

farming  can   be   adopited  900.000     " 


Total  2,000,000  Sq.  Km. 
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Another  authority  finds  the  following  division  more  ac- 
ceptable for  practicable  purposes : 

Unproductive   land 

rForests   (mostly  cabinet  woods) 

IForests   (mostly  common   lumber) 

Land  suitable  for  cereals 

Orchard    lands 

Cities,    towns,    roads    and    rivers 

Lands  of  medium   quality 

Total 

As  to  the  production  of  the  lands  per  acre,  it  varies 
according  to  the  product  grown.  The  following  data  pub- 
lished by  the  Mexican  Statistic  Bureau  gives  the  most 
reliable  information.  The  production  in  this  table  is  figured 
per  hectare.  Therefore,  the  production  per  acre  is  about 
2.5  times  less. 

Com. — In  the  best  lands  and  by  using  modern  methods 
it  yeilds  at  the  rate  of  about  300  to  i.  Average,  150  to  i ; 
that  is,  about  3.5  tons  per  hectare. 

\  Sugar  Cane. — The  best  lands  yeild  100  tons  per  hectare. 
Average,  50  tons,  15%  sugar,  or  about  7.5  tons  sugar  per 
hectare. 

Cotton. — The  best  lands  yield  about  900  pounds.  Aver- 
■age,  500  pounds  per  hectare. 

Rice. — The  best  lands  yield  about  2  tons  of  clean  grain 
per  hectare. 

Coffee. — The  best  lands  yield  about  half  pound  per  tree ; 
5,000  trees  to  the  hectare.  The  average  is  about  1,200 
pounds  per  hectare. 

Sisal  Hemp. — Average  production  i  ton  per  hectare. 

Tobacco.--iAverage  production,  5  ounces  per  plant;  10,- 
000  plants  to  the  hectare.    One  ton  per  hectare. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  production  per  acre 
in  Mexico  is  comparatively  very  low.  This  is  attributed  to 
the  crude  methods  used.    The  corn,  wheat,  and  in  general 
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all  cereal  lands  have  been  exhausted,  since  no  kind  of 
fertilizer  is  systematically  used.  The  following  table  shows 
the  production  per  hectare  of  Mexipan  lands  as  compared 
with  other  countries: 


ProdnettoB  In  kilos 

per  hectare 

Coantiies 

Wheat 

Com 

Barle] 

Belgium 

2.476 

United   Kingrdom 

2,018 

1,976 

Germany 

2.300 

1.886 

•France 

1,363 

1,105 

1.342 

Hungary 

1.226 

1,364 

1,257 

Canada 

1.661 

Unirted   States 

1.068 

1.302 

1.342 

Italy 

913 

1.129 

Argentina 

776 

1,351 

Austria 

788 

1,746 

India 

769 

869 

Asiatic    Russia 

693 

932 

849, 

Algeria 

693 

866 

1B1/ 

European   Russia 

648 

932 

817 

Tunis 

378 

Mexico 

292 

660 

299 

It  is  officially  estimated  that  the  present  crop  of  cereals 
will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  last  few 
years. 

Ten  contracts  were  granted  by  the  government  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  the  use  of  workers  for  irrigation  and 
other  purposes. 

The  coconut  industry  is  almost  wholly  undeveloped  in 
Mexico  but  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  States  of 
Tabasco,  Chiapas,  Jalisco,  Colima,  Guerrero,  and  Sinaloa 
stiitable  for  coconut  growing.  Coconut  and  coquito  nut 
(little  coconut)  forests  fringe  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  these  provinces  and  afford  plentiful  raw  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  coconut  products.  Due  t^  the 
disurbed  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  lack  of  modem 
machinery  very  little  use  has  so  far  been  made  of  this 
supply  of  wild  nuts.  There  are  a  few  small  factories  for 
the  making  of  soap  from  coconut  oil,  but  even  these  few 
complain  that  they  can  not  obtain  sufficient  material. 

It  is  reported  that  a  new  fruit  has  been  discovered  in 
the  vicinity  of  Torreon  known  as  "chichopoxtle,"  which 
contains  about  25  per  cent,  of  lubricating  oil  of  great  value 
for  industrial  purposes, 

A  wealthy  corporation  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  proposes  to 
engage  in  the  traitsportation  of  Bananas  from  Salina  Cruz 
to  Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  United  States,  provided  that. 
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after  a  thorough  investigation,  the  traffic  obtainable  would 
justify  such  an  undertaking. 

The  beekeepers  of  Mexico  are  gradually  discarding  their 
old  hives  for  modern  ones.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few 
months  more  than  i,ooo  modern  hives  have  superseded  the 
old-style  ones  at  Xochimilco,  near  the  City  of  Mexico. 

A  decree  of  September  i8th,  1917,  intended  to  promote 
irrigation  and  agricultural  enterprises,  created  a  tax  of 
five  dollars  Mexican  money  per  page  on  contracts  for  water- 
power  and  an  annual  tax  of  $2  Mexican  money  per  H.  P. 
on  the  same  concessions  if  they  were  for  over  thirty  years 
and  $1  on  concessions  for  less  than  thirty  years.  The  same 
decree  established  a  $5  tax  per  page  of  contracts  for  irriga- 
tion, and  an  annual  tax  of  $5  on  concessions  for  thirty  years 
or  over,  and  $2.50  on  concessions  for  less  than  thirty  years. 
The  same  decree  declared  free  importation  of  all  kinds  of 
flowers,  agricultural  machinery,  pumps,  and  iron  pipe  in- 
tended for  irrigation.  It  reduced  to  $1  Mexican  money  per 
100  kilos,  the  import  duty  on  barbed  wire. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Encouragement 
issued  in  1917,  eighteen  hunting  permits  in  different  gov- 
ernment lands  in  the  State  of  Yucatan. 

The  Mexican  Government  proposes  to  expend  2,000,- 
000  pesos  in  irrigation  works  in  different  parts  of  the 
Republic,  the  disbursements  to  be  made  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Fomento. 
The  object  of  these  works  is  to  encourage  the  development 
of  agriculture  in  the  Republic.  The  special  commissioner, 
appointed  to  negotiate  the  division  of  the  waters  of  the 
Rio  Grande  impounded  by  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam,  has 
reported  that  66,000,000  cubic  meters  have  been  alloted  to 
Mexico. 

GOVERNMENT  LANDS. 

In  1912  the  amount  of  government  lands  available  was 
estimated  at  10,000,000  hectares,  distributed  as  follows : 

states    and   Terr.    *-    Hectareaa         States    and    Terr.    —    Heetareaa 


Coahuila 

105.000 

Sonora 

4.000.000 

Chiapas 

67.000 

Tabasco 

75,000 

fChihuahua 

2.300.000 

Veracruz 

9,000 

Durante 

750.000 

Zacatecas 

100,000 

Ouerrero 

650 

Lower   California 

1.000.000 

San   Luis   Potosi 

69.000 

Tepic 

800.000 
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According  to  the  new  Constitution  the  government  has 
undertaken  a  general  revision  of  all  land  contracts  and  con- 
cessions granted  by  previous  governments  since  1876  and  so 
far  has  cancelled  contracts  and  concessions  to^a  total  of 
nearly  73,000,000  acres  which  had  been  granted  to  thirteen 
individual  corporations. 

A  new  survey  of  the  national  lands,  although  not  com- 
pleted yet,  shows  a  combined  area  of  about  68,000,000  acres 
of  lands  belonging  to  the  government  all  over  the  country. 

The  titles  have  been  confirmed  of  31  agricultural  colonies 
in  different  sections  of  the  Republic,  with  a  combined  area 
of  about  450,000  acres. 

The  government  has  purchased  several  large  estates, 
including  two  of  the  largest  in  the  state  of  Guanajuato,  for 
their  distribution  in  small  plots. 

A  commission,  appointed  by  the  government  for  the 
distribution  of  communal  lands  to  towns  and  villages  and 
the  restoration  of  those  illegally  taken  away  from  different 
townships,  has  distributed  lands  to  eigthy-two  communities 
in  different  sections  of  the  republic  with  a  combined  area 
of  about  220,000  acres,  and  restored  lands  to  five  towns, 
with  a  total  area  of  50,000  acres. 

The  government  received  in  the  last  fiscal  year  1,914 
applications  for  distribution  of  land. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Agricultural  colony  at  San  Javier,  State  of  Sonera, 
near  the  city  of  Hermosillo.  Steps  have  been  taken  by 
the  concessionaire  to  settle,  in  the  near  future,  a  number 
of  colonists  on  the  lands  covered  by  the  grant.  Houses 
are  to  be  built,  schools  founded,  roads  constructed,  and 
such  other  things  done  as  may  be  required  under  the  terms- 
of  the  concession. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  companies, 
engaged  in  the  development  of  lands  and  in  agricultural 
enterprises  in  Mexico : 

Forelgrn  and  Colonial  Lands  Co  ,  Ltd.     Registered  in  London   In 
1911.     Office,  3  Lombard  St.,  London,  E.  C.     Capital,  |500,000,  Amer- 
ican  money..    Has   option   over    1,700,000   acres   In   Yucatan,   and   oil, 
timber  and  land  interests  of  40,000  acres  near  Tehuantepec,  besides- 
railway  timber  contracts. 

Land  Company  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  Ltd.  Regristered  in  London 
In  1905.  Office.  ID  Copthall  Ave.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorised, 
$1,575,000  American  money;  issued,  $1,125,000,  American  money.  Own» 
great  tracts  of  land;  rubber,  cocoanut  and  fibre  plantations. 

Lower  California  Development  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London 
In  1890.  Office,  10  Copthall  Avenue,  London,  B.  C.  Capital,  author- 
ized, $1,750,000,  American  money;  Issued,  $1,733,875,  American  money. 
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H«ld  849,000  acres  of  land,  harbor  a&d  town  site  of  Sah  Quintin,  and. 
a  mail   contract   with    the  Mexican   srovemment.     The   assets   were 
transferred  in  1907  to  the  Mexican  Jj&nd  and  Colonization  Co.,  Ltd. 

MJexican  Land  and  Colonization  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London 
in  1889.  Office,  10  Copthall  Avenue,  London,  £3.  C.  Capital,  author- 
ized, 116,500,000,  American  money;  Issued,  $13,668,700,  American 
money.  Owns  largre  tracts  in  Lower  California  and  holds  railway 
and  irrigration  concessions. 

British  and  Mexican  Trust  Co.,  Ltd.  Regristered  in  London  in 
1907.  Office,  867  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  €t.,  London,  E.  C. 
Capital,  authorized,  12,600,000,  American  money;  issued,  |1,608,260, 
American.     Kng&ged  in  the  development  of  industries. 

Mexican  Cdtton  Estates  of  Tlahualilo,  Ltd.  Regristered  In  Lon- 
don in  1903.  Office,  119  Finsbury  Pavement,  London.  E.  C.  Capital, 
$1,260,000. 

Mexican  Crude  Rubber  Co.  Incorporated  in  Michigran  in  1906. 
Capital,  $1,600,000.  Owns  factories  at  Cedral,  Yiesca,  Coahuila,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

Tabasco  Plantation  Co.  Incorporated  in  Delaware  in  1901.  Of- 
fice, Plymouth  Building:,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Capital,  $6,000,000.  Owns 
82,000  acres;  distillery,  cattle,  rubber,  sugrar,  cacao. 

Mexican  Mahograny  and  Rubber  Corporation,  Ltd.  Incorporated 
in  Canada  in  1910.  Office.  146  St.  James  St..  Montreal.  Capital, 
$1,000,000. 

California  Land  Co.,  Ltd.  Regristered  in  London  in  1888.  Office, 
15  Ansel  Court,  London,  E.  C.  •  Capital,  authorized,  $1,260,000  Amer- 
ican money;  issued,  $998,890,  American  money.  Owns  4,650,000  acres 
of  land  in  Lower  California  under  title  from  the  Mexican  government. 

FORESTRY. 

There  are  immense  quantities  of  building  timber  and 
cabinet  wood  in  Mexico,  mafiy  species  of  which  are  as  yet 
unknown  in  foreign  markets,  although  they  are  classed 
among  the  most  valuable  and  expensive. 

An  official  list  of  the  various  woods  in  Mexico  gives  200 
varieties.  Among  the  woods  used  as  construction  material 
the  principal  are  the  Algarrobo,  Almandrill,  Ceiba»  Granda- 
dillo,  Guncastle,  Guayacdn,  iron  wood,  Mezquitillo,  Ocote, 
yellow  and  white,  white  oak  and  several  others. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  cabinet  woods 
in  the  country:  Mahogany,  "Caobilla,"  cedar,  three  varieties, 
one  white  and  two  red ;  ebony,  three  varieties,  one  of  them 
called  green  ebony;  "Gateado"  and  rosewood. 

The  yearly  production  of  mahogany  amounts  on  an 
average  to  about  $1,200,000  Mexican  silver,  Chiapas,  Ta- 
basco, Veracruz,  and  Campeche  supplying  the  greatest 
quantity  of  this  valuable  wood.  One-half  of  the  mahogany 
consumed  in  the  United  States  comes  from  Mexico.  Cedar 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  States  of 
Chihuahua,  Tabasco,  and  Veracruz  contain  the  largest 
and  the  most  desirable  forests  of  this  wood,  cutting  an- 
nually cedar  logs  to  the  value  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 
Ebony  is  produced  in  Tamaulipas,  Guerrero,  Hidalgo,  and 
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Yucatan.  Puebla  produces  a  greater  quantity  of  aloe  wood 
than  any  of  the  other  Mexican  States;  Coahuila  the  most 
oak;  Nuevo  Leon  the  greatest  quantity  of  walnut;  the 
Territory  of  Lower  California,  ironwood,  while  the  State 
of  Jalisco  is  celebrated  for  its  orange  wood. 

Certain  quantities  of  pine  are  found  in  large  quantities 
'in  the  plateau  district  of  Mexico.  There  are  six  species, 
namely :  white,  sugar  and  bastard  white ;  two  fir,  white  and 
red,  and  a  small  percentage  of  yellow.  There  are  numer- 
ous large  timber  tracts  in  Mexico,  the  States  of  Durango 
and  Sinaloa  being  most  noteworthy.  The  difficulty  here- 
tofore in  marketing  lumber  in  Mexico  has  been  lack  of 
transportation.  In  one  section  of  the  State  of  Durango, 
investigation  showed  some  5,368,500,000  feet  of  commercial 
pine,  and  a  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  contain- 
ing 4,800,000  acres  was  estimated  to  have  10,000,000,000 
feet  of  commercial  pine  ready  for  cutting. 

Contracts  were  made  by  the  government  in  1917  for  the 

exploitation  of  national  forest  lands  in  the  states  of  Cam- 
peche,  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  the 
Territory  of  Quintana  Roo.  The  concessions  aggregate 
about  4,300,000  acres.  The  contracts  are  for  ten  years  and 
refer  to  the  cutting  of  mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods, 
or  the  collection  of  chewing  gum  or  any  other  kind  of 
gums  or  resins,  as  well  as  rubber. 

In  order  to  obtain  such  contracts  the  applicants  must 
make  a  deposit,  in  national  securities  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  land,  and  also  pay  yearly  in  advance,  at  the  rate 
of  50  cents,  Mexican  money,  per  hectare  or  about  20  cents, 
or  10  cents,  American  money  per  acre.  The  deposit  is  lost 
if  the  initial  annual  payment  is  not  made  within  three 
months  after  the  signature  of  the  contract. 

Besides  the  annual  payment  the  concessionaires  must 
pay  to  the  treasury,  for  the  products  obtained  at  the  fol- 
lowing average  scale  in  American  money :  Rubber,  per  ton, 
$50;  Chicle  (chewing  gum),  per  ton,  $25;  Mahogany  or 
cedar,  per  tree,  $5;  Second  class  woods,  per  tree,  $2.50; 
Third  class  woods,  per  tree,  $1.25;  Dyewoods,  per  tree,  $1; 
other  products,  according  to  special  rate  fixed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  same  year  122  one-year  permits  were  issued  by 
the  government  to  different  concessionaires  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  national  forest  lands  in  the  states  of  Yucatan. 
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Tabasco  and  Queretaro,  and  the  territory  of  Quintana  Roo 
covering  a  total  area  of  about  600,000  acres.  Terms  for 
these  permits  are  about  the  same  as  for  the  ten  year  con- 
tracts. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  the  government  made 
twenty-five  contracts  with  individuals  or  corporations  for 
the  exploitation  of  timber  lands  in  the  states  of  Campeche, 
and  Chiapas,  and  in  the  territory  of  Quintana  Roo,  from 
which  the  government  will  receive,  for  rentals,  about  $108,- 
000  Mex. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 

The  area  upon  which  sugar  cane  is  grown  in  Mexico 
is  located  in  18  of  the  27  States.  Some  of  these  States 
lie  along  the  Pacific  and.  Gulf  slopes  and  others  in  the 
interior  just  south  of  Mexico  City.  The  entire  country  is 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  cane,  except  the  higher  altitudes 
in  the  mountain  regions  and  the  north-central  States.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  Mexican  sugar  is  produced  in 
two  States — Morelos  and  Veracruz.  Two  other  States  of 
importance  are  Puebla  and  Sinaloa.  In  Morelos  rainfall  is 
insufficient  and  irrigation  is  necessary  to  provide  sufficient 
moisture  for  the  growing  of  crops.  The  lowlands  along 
the  coast  are  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cane,  and  as 
many  as  10  crops  may  be  harvested  from  one  planting.  In 
the  coast  regions  very  little  cultivation  is  needed  and  the 
yield  has  been  as  high  as  35  tons  per  acre.    • 

The  sugar  industry  is  in  a  backward  state  and  very 
little  modern  machinery  is  in  use.  The  old  open-kettle 
process  is  most  in  use,  which  extracts  only  about  6  per 
cent,  of  sugar  per  weight  of  cane. 

The  area  used  for  cane  in  1872  was  6,061  acres,  which 
increased  to  174,823  acres  in  1909.  The  production  of  cane 
increased  from  1,535,047  tons  in  1903-4  to  3,044,574  in 
1906-7,  and  the  farm  value  for  these  two  years  was  ap- 
proximately $8,000,000  and  $22,000,000,  respectively.  The 
sugar  produced  decreased  from  112,930  tons  in  1^3-4  to 
102,931  in  1905-6,  increased  to  178,134  in  1910-11,  decreased 
to  167,258  in  1911-12,  to  143,000  in  1913-14,  and  to  121,000 
in  1914-15.  The  percentage  of  sugar  extraction  per  weight 
of  cane  produced  decreased  from  7.36  per  cent,  in  1903-4  to 
4.23  per  cent,  in  1906-7.  A  small  amount  of  sugar  cane 
grown  in  Mexico  has  been  sent  to  the  United  States. 
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THE  QUAYULE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

Even  before  the  Spanish  Conquest  northern  Mexico  was 
a  rubber  producing  country,  the  source  being  a  shrub  or 
dwarf  tree  known  as  guayule.  The  natives  obtained  the 
gum  by  cheking  the  bark,  and  made  balls  of  it. 

The  plant  was  first  studied  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Bigelow,  in 
1852,   and   later   described    and    named    Parthenium    ar- 
gentatum  by  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  of  Harvard  University, 

In  1876  a  guayule  product,  known  as  Durango  rub- 
ber, was  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion. In  1886,  an  English  mining  engineer,  working  in 
Mexico,  reported  to  his  employers  that  he  had  found  "an 
enormous  quantity  of  a  plant  that  yielded  10  per  cent,  of 
rubber." 

John  H.  Cheever,  the  founder  and  at  that  time  the 
treasurer  of  the  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  New 
York,  imported  100,000  pounds  of  the  shrub,  known  as 
"hule."  The  bark  when  removed  yielded  about  18  per  cent 
of  rubber,  which  was  considered  equal  to  the  best  grade  of 
''centrals."  Because  of  the  expense  of  transportation  and 
treatment  the  experiment  was  not  repeated. 

In  1896  Cuillermo  Vogel,  of  Mexico  City,  sent  samples 
of  the  shrub  and  rubber  from  it  to  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  but  they  attracted  little  attention. 

In  1899  William  Prampolini,  took  out  a  patent  for  ex- 
tracting guayule  by  solvents.  His  apparatus  was  con- 
structed at  Monterrey,  Mexico,  but  was  only  experimental. 
Two  years  later  the  Bergner  process  was  patented  in  Mex- 
ico, and  this  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  patents  and 
applications  for  this  purpose. 

In  1903  a  small  factory  was  established  at  Jimulco, 
Mexico,  by  Adolfo  Marx.  • 

In  1905  a  factory  in  Germany,  backed  by  large  financial 
interests,  did  a  successful  business  extracting  the  guayule 
from  the  shrub,  which  was  gathered  in  Mexico,  baled,  and 
shipped  to  Germany. 

Beginning  in  1902,  American  capitalists  financed  an  in- 
vention by  Wiliam  A.  Lawrence,  by  which,  in  1904,  rubber 
was  extracted  by  a  mechanical  process,  and  fifty  pounds 
were  shipped  to  the  United  States.  This  was  the  real 
beginning  of  the  guayule  industry  in  Mexico,  and  in  1906 
it  began  to  be  used  in  quantity.     Factories  established  in 
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the  States  6i  Durango,  Coahuila,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  in 
Texas,  began  to  produce  large  quantities  of  rubber.  Im- 
provements in  the  extraction  produced  superior  grades. 

In  1917  the  leading  producers  were:  The  Continental- 
Mexico  Rubber  Co.,  with  a  plant  at  Torreon  and  other 
factories  at  Saltillo,  Ocampo,  Gomez  Palacio,  and  La  Gru- 
nidora.  It  had  at  that  time  acquired  great  tracts  of  guayule- 
producing  land.  The  Compania  Explotadora  Coahuilense, 
S.  A.  with  headquarters  at  Parras,  Coahuila,  and  other 
plants  at  Las  Delicias,  Cuatro  Cienegas,  and  Vlanegas.  It 
also  owned  or  controlled  great  tracts  of  shrub-producing 
land.  The  third  largest  interest  was  the  Compaiiia  Ex- 
plotadora de  Caucho  Mexicana,  with  factories  at  Saltillo 
and  Jimulco.  There  were  also  ten  or  a  dozen  other  smaller 
concerns.  From  1910  the  production  increased  to  a  re- 
markable extent,  though  the  revolutions  of  recent  years 
in  Mexico  interferred  seriously  with  the  industry. 

The  Parthenium  argentatum  Gray,  is  the  only  present 
rubber  producer  found  among  the  plants  of  this  family. 
It  is  a  woody  shrub  of  spreading  habit,  naturally  growing 
much  branched.  If  the  branches  die  away  at  the  base,  a 
distinctly  treelike  form  is  assumed.  Large  plants  may 
acquire  a  spread  or  height  of  3  feet  or  more,  but  such 
individuals  are  of  advanced  age,  probably  not  less  than 
40  or  50  years  old.  The  small  leaves  are  greenish,  silvery 
gray,  as  also  are  the  younger  twigs,  which  as  the  age  of 
the  axis  advances,  change  to  light  and  then  to  dark  ashy 
gray.  The  winter  appearance  of  the  plant  is  strikingly 
different  from  the  summer  appearance.  In  the  winter  the 
leaves,  save  those  forming  small  clusters  at  the  tips  of  the 
twigs,  have  fallen,  leaving  these  bare.  In  summer  the  new 
growths  are  clothed  with  leaves  of  maximum  size  in  which 
the  green  color  is  more  apparent. 

A  plant  that  is  not  a  rubber  producer,  the  mariola 
(Parthenium  incanum  H.  B.  K.),  grows  often  side  by  side 
with  the  argentatum  and  is  mistaken  for  it. 

Guayule  is  different  from  most  other  rubber-producing 
plants  in  that  its  bark  contains  no  latex,  rubber  being  iti 
the  tissue  of  the  epidermis  and  in  the  branches  and  leaves, 
the  blossoms  are  without  traces  of  rubber.  The  amount 
of  rubber  decreases  toward  the  roots.  The  bark  also  con- 
tains resins  and  essential  oils»  which  decrease  the  value 
of  the  rubber. 
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According  to  Whittlesey,  guayule  plants  contain  rub- 
ber as  follows: 

Trunk   bark  21.4% 

Root  bark  19.5% 

Branches  and  leaves  9.7% 

Trunk  wood  Nil. 

Root  wood  1.7 

The  yield  of  marketable  rubber  from  the  wild  plants 
varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  plants  and  the 
process  of  extraction  employed.  The  extraction  runs  from 
6  per  cent,  for  experiments  with  average  Texas  guayule 
to  15  per  cent,  for  some  of  the  highest  grade  of  Mexican, 
a  fair  average  yield  equaling  12  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  moderately  dry  plant. 

Guayule  at  its  best  is  found  growing  on  the  central 
Mexican  plateau  in  great  quantities.  The  district  is  nearly 
rainless  and  is  very  scarcely  populated.  The  region  is 
practically  grassless  and  contains  no  large  trees,  being  a 
typical  desert  country.  The  alkali  earth  which  is  found 
over  most  of  the  plateau  is  in  reality  a  rich  soil,  needing 
only  sufficient  water  to  make  of  the  region  a  very  fertile 
one. 

The  total  area  of  guayule  lands  is  about  130,000  square 
miles,  a  large  part  of  which  is  in  the  Chihuahuan  Desert. 
This  area  varies  in  altitude  from  2,000  to  10,000  feet 
above  sea  level  and  the  most  important  acreage  is  not  much 
above  6,000  to  6,500. 

The  price  of  dried  guayule  plants,  including  charges, 
began  at  $7.50  a  ton.  Later,  when  several  competing  enter- 
prises erected  factories,  the  price  rose  to  $15  and  $20  per 
ton.  During  the  "boom"  growing  guayule  was  bought  un- 
harvested  at  $30  gold  per  ton  in  the  field  and  up  to  $50 
gold  per  ton  delivered  at  the  factory.  A  fair  average  of 
the  cost  of  guayule  shrub  to  the  leading  concerns  was  about 
$30  gold  per  ton  delivered  at  the  factory. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  rubber  could  be  extracted  and 
freighted  to  New  York  and  sold  there  at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  pound  including  all  costs,  taxes,  traveling  options, 
etc.,  but  not  royalties  on  processes  used. 

The  supply  of  guayule  in  its  territory  is  very  unevenly 
distributed.  In  most  parts  the  plants  are  isolated,  growing 
sometimes  in  large  and  often  in  small  numbers  among 
other  plants  on  mountain  inclines  rich  in  lime.  At  rare 
intervals  small  tracts  are  found  where  it  predominates. 
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Endlich,  figuring  on  an  area  of  guayule  land  of  about 
two  million  acres,  estimates  the  supply  of  plant  at  375,000 
tons,  yielding  fronl  26,250  to  37,500  tons  of  rubber.  In  1906 
a  number  of  experts  estimated  the  total  yield  of  shrub  at 
300,000  tons,  producing  about  33,000  tons  of  rubber.  The 
region  of  the  plants  is  estimated  to  be  capable  of  maintain- 
ing an  indefinite  supply  of  about  2,000  tons  of  rubber  yearly. 

An  estimate  of  the  average  supply  per  hectare  (2.47 
acres)  is  very  difficult  to  make,  both  on  account  of  the 
uneven  distribution  of  the  growth  and  of  the  great  dif- 
ferences in  individual  plants.  In  favorable  territory  there 
have  been  found  30  to  40  plants  to  an  area  of  100  square 
meters,  which  would  mean  a  total  supply  of  3000  to  4000 
plants  per  hectare. 

The  following  figures  are  the  average  prices  on  the  best 
quality  of  guayule  rubber,  20  per  cent,  moisture  guaranteed : 

1910  I0  85H    1914  .41 

1911  .58%    1915  .29% 

1912  .56     1916  .44 

1913  48%    1917  .38 

During  the  year  1907  Mexico  exported  about  11.487,678 
pounds  of  guayule. 

The  exports  of  guayule  since  1910  are : 

PonBdM  PoandM 

1910-11                                      19,749.622  1913-14  1.475.804 

1911-12                                      14.238,625  1914-15  5,811.849 

1912-13                                      10,218.191  1915-16  2.816.068 

FISHING. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  in  a  large  scale  on  both  coasts.  Vera- 
crtiz,  Campeche,  Alvarado,  Tampico,  Acapulco,  Mazatlan, 
Guaymas,  are  large  fishing  centers,  but  they  lack  storage 
facilities,  and  so  far  no  canning  is  done,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Central  Mexico  is  a  very  good  market  for  canned 
fish,  which  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  France  and 
Spain.  Canneries  are  badly  needed  in  both  Mexican  coasts, 
and  money  invested  in  this  industry  will  be  safe  and  bear 
very  good  profits. 

Pearl  fishing  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  pic- 
turesque occupations  in 'Lower  California.  Extensive  beds 
of  pearl-bearing  oysters  exist  near  La  Paz,  from  where  the 
majority  of  the  pearls  are  exported.  One  American  pearl- 
fishing  company  at  La  Paz  employed  a  few  years  ago  about 
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a  thousand  men,  and  a  half-dozen  schooners,  each  of  a 
hundred  tons  burden. 

The  predominating  colqr  of  the  pearls  found  is  Avhite, 
but  blue,  black,  green  and  multi-colored  pearls  are  often 
encountered.  The  shapes  are  as  varied  as  the  colors.  Pearls 
with  a  golden  bluish,  or  with  a  faint  bluish  or  rose  tint,  are 
esteemed  above  the  finest  white  specimens.  The  price  of 
a  good  pearl  ranges  from  $ioo  to  $i,ooo  Mexican  silver. 
One  of  the  largest  pearls  ever  found  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  measured  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  was  sold  in  Paris,  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  for 
$10,000. 

The  production  of  pearls  in  1908  was  valued  at  about 
$3,000,000.  Pearl-shell  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000  was  ex- 
ported annually. 

In  order  to  regulate  pearl  fishing  in  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  government  has  divided  the  coast  in  two  zones  which 
will  be  worked  alternatively  every  two  years. 

The  government  issued  during  the  year  1917  twenty- 
seven  permits  for  fishing  during  one  year,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  concessionaires 
having  the  right  to  export  their  products,  provided  the  ex- 
port duty  was  paid. 

During  the  same  period  the  government  issued  thirty- 
t\yo  one-year  permits  for  fishing  in  both  the  Pacific  and 
Gulf  coasts,  strictly  for  home  consumption. 

CATTLE  RAISING. 

Certain  sections  of  Mexico  are  admirably  suited  for  cat- 
tle raising.  Pasture  and  water  abounds  in  them,  and,  being 
scarcely  populated,  the  owners  have  nothing  else  to  do  but 
to  let  a  few  heads  of  cattle  loose  there,  under  the  occasional 
care  of  a  cowboy,  and  wait  until  nature  accomplishes  its  task 
and  populates  th.e  land  with  cattle.  Great  ranches  have  been 
formed  in  such  a  way.  The  history  is  very  well  known,  of 
men  who,  with  nothing  more  th^n  a  deserted  land  and  a  few 
dollars  to  spend  in  buying  a  small  number  of  heads,  have  be- 
come in  time  the  possessors  of  numberless  herds,  the  exact 
amount  of  which  they  never  knew! 

The  sections  most  specially  fit  for  this  industry  are  the 
Gulf  coast,  where  the  trasportation  facilities  are  better. 
Cattle  raising  is  made  there  in  most  primitive  way.     It  is 
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only  in  the  central  part  of  Mexico,  near  the  cities,  where 
special  breeds  have  been  imported  and  scientifically  con- 
duced farms  are  seen.  All  of  them  are  profiitable,  and 
•this  is  one  of  the  industries  in  which  foreign  capital 
would  be  more  advantageously  invested. 

The  last  census,  made  just  before  the  revolution,  shows 
that  the  wealth  in  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep,  was  as 
follows  r 


Value  In 

HeadH 

Mexican  Cy. 

Cattle 

6,804.166 

184,261.276 

Hor&es 

872,644 

10,997,667 

Mules 

340,016 

10,742,478 

Donkeys 

298.416 

2,470,647 

Sheep 

3,468,124 

6,096,088 

Goats 

4.240,916 

7.303.289 

Hog's 

641,074 

2,194,467 

Total       1124.066,801 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  greatly  in- 
creases the  supply  of  water  available.  It  can  be  safely 
stated  that  in  every  place  in  the  country  water  power  can 
be  found  at  a  reasonable  distance  to  be  used  and  turned 
into  electrical  power. 

•The  industrial  use  of  water  power  in  Mexico  is  very 
recent.  The  number,  in  capacity  of  the  plants  now  in 
operation  is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  power  avail- 
lable.  It  is  only  an  indication  of  the  great  possibilities  in 
this  line.  The  most  important  electrical  plants  of  this  kind 
are:  the  Juanacatlan,  Jal.  Palls,  with  a  capacity  of  150,000 
H.  P. ;  the  Necaxa,  Pue.,  which  will  produce  200,cxx)  H.  P. ; 
the  Totoapan,  in  the  State  of  Veracruz,  with  40,000  H.  P. ; 
the  plant  of  the  Compaiiia  Electrica  e  irrigadora,  in  the 
State  of  Hidalgo,  with  15,000  H.  P. ;  the  San  Ildefonso,  with 
the  plant  near  Mexico  City  with  12,000  H.  P. ;  and  some 
smaller  ones  in  Orizaba,  Queretaro,  Teocelo,  San  Agus- 
tin,  etc. 

With  fuel  produced  in  the  country  in  large  amounts, 
water  power  available  all  over  the  country,  and  with  raw 
materials  produced  in  enormous  amounts,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Mexico  should  not  be  a  highly  industrialized 
country. 

The  only  thing  that  prevents  Mexico  from  becoming  an 
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industrial  center  is  the  lack  of  capital  which  is  necessary 
in  modern  manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  following  list  gives  the  principal  industries  now 
existing  in  Mexico,  all  of  which  can  be  greatly  developed, 
and  furnish  a  field  of  profitable  investments: 

Fertilizers,  Industrial  oils,  Turpentine,  Soda  Water, 
Mineral  Water,  White-lead,  Albumine,  Alcohol,  Pottery, 
Pins,  Carpets,  Jewelry,  Starch,  Firearms,  Sugar,  Tiles, 
Trunks  and  Suit  Cases,  Shoe  Blacking,  Hosiery  and  Under- 
wear, Feather  Trimmings,  Bottles,  Buttons  (pearl,  bone, 
horn,  and  wood),  Candies,  Paper  boxes,  Packing  boxes, 
Coffins,  Lime,  Engine  Boilers,  Shoes,  Iron  and  Brass  Beds, 
Cotton  Goods,  Shorts,  Animal  Black,  Carriages,  Cardboard, 
Cardridges,  Wool  Fabrics,  Matches,  Beer,  Baskets,  Cigar- 
ettes, Notions,  Nails,  Glue,  Mattresses,  Canned  Goods, 
Silk,  Cotton,  Gold  and  Silver  Braid,  Neckwear,  Corsets, 
Bags,  Dynamite,  Confectionery,  Brooms,  Perfumes,  Mir- 
rors, Straw  Matts,  Stearine,  Soaps,  Artificial  Flowers,  Iron, 
Steel  and  Bronze  Castings,  Gold  and  Silver  Trimmings, 
Biscuits,  Glycerine,  Gloves,  Guayule,  Harnesses,  Flour, 
Ice,  Cotton,  Wool,  Linen  Fabrics,  Grains,  Thread,  Shoe 
leasts,  Rubber  Goods,  Soaps,  Bricks,  Lamps,  Yeast,  Sta- 
tionery, Liquors,  Chinaware,  Malt,  Lind,  Butter,  Honey, 
Furniture,  Mossaic,  Playing  Cards,  Paper,  Umbrellas, 
Flour  Products,  Pianos  and  Organs,  Cement,  Blocks  Colors 
and  Paints,  Gum  Powder,  Chemicals,  Cigars,  Cheese, 
Shawls,  Men  and  Women  Apparell,  Rubber  Stamps,  En- 
velopes, Hats  (straw,  palm,  and  felt),  Cork,  Jute  Yam, 
Tents  and  Awnings,  Varnishes,  Glass-ware,  Stained  Glass 
Windows,  Vinegar,  Wines,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  different  industries  in  normal  times : 


Mining 

97.345 

Agriculture 

207.487 

Manufacture 

757.754 

The  number  of  persons  emplo^yed  in  the  cotton  industry  was: 
In   1912.  96.020;   in  1903.  86.815;   in  1904.   81,368;   in   1905,  97.288.  and 
72.023   in   1906. 

The  government  made,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  five 
different  contracts  for  the  establishment  of  packing  houses, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country : 

According  to  a  census  made  recently  there  are  in  the 
Federal  District  2,715  industrial  establishments,  of  which 
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334  manufacture  food  stuffs,  72  produce  textiles;  257  are 
devoted  to  iron  and  steel  industries;  488  to  the  leather 
industry ;  265  to  the  manufacture  of  wood  articles  and  161 
to  the  manufacture  of  chemical  products. 

The  government  has  established  an  industrial  laboratory 
in  order  to  promote  new  industries  with  an  attached  bureau 
of  information  for  the  benefit  of  small  manufacturers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Encouragement 
made  during  the  year  1917,  sixteen  contracts  for  the  use 
of  waters  of  different  rivers,  either  for  irrigation  or  for 
employment  in  hydro-electric  power  plants,  in  the  states 
of  Michoacan,  Mexico,  Guanajuato,  Sonora,  Oaxaca,  Mo- 
relos,  Veracruz,  Puebla,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  Tamaulipas. 

The  government,  through  the  Department  of  Encour- 
agement, made  a  contract  for  the  establishment  of  two 
canning  factories  in  Lower  California  and  another  con- 
tract for  the  establishment  of  a  preserving  plant  for  fish 
in  the  Pacific  coasts.  Both  contracts  are  for  ten  years 
and  require  an  investment  of  no  less  than  $25,000  gold, 
in  each  plant. 

The  following  are  the  principal  concerns  engaged  in  the 
development  of  industries,  and  also  in  the  establishment  of 
electric  plants  for  the  industrial  and  transportation  pur- 
poses : 

Veracruz  Electric  LiRht,  Power  and  Traction  Co .  Ltd.  Reg- 
istered in  Lrondon  In  1906.  Office,  47  Parliament  St..  London.  Ca- 
pital.  $1,760,000.  American  money 

Santa  Gertrudis  Jute  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.  Office,  47  Parliament  St.. 
London.  Capital,  authorla»ed,  $1,000,000;  issued,  $753,700.  Owns  jute 
mills  at  Orizaba. 

Mexican  National  Packlzigr  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorporated  in  Maine  In 
1911.  Head  office,  Mexico  C5uty.  Capital,  $12,760,000.  Holds  g^ov- 
ernment  concessions  for  the  development  of  the  live  ^tock  and 
meat  industries. 

Anglo-Mexican  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1906. 
Capital,  $1,500,000  American  money.  Holds  controlling  Interest  in 
the  Puebla  Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Co. 

Menitral  Mexican  Light  and  Power  Co.  Incorporated  In  Maine 
in  1910.     Main  office.  Colorado  Springs,  Col.     Capital,  $2,750,000. 

Compafiia  Industrial  de  Orizaba.  Incorporated  in  1889.  Owns 
cotton  mills  at  Rio  Blanco,  San  Lorenzo,  Cocolapam,  and  Oerritos, 
n<ear  Orizaba.     Capital.   $15,000,000  in  $100  shares,  all  common.     The  V, 

last   dividend   paid   by    th«   company   was    in   Sept.    1918«   amounting  ^^ 

to   6  per  cent. 

Guanajuato  Power  and  Electric  Co.  Mexico.  Incorporated  In 
Colorado  in  1902.  Head  office,  Hagerman  Buildings,  Colorado 
Springs,  Co.     Capital,  $5,000,000. 

Mexican  Electric  Light  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorporated  in  Canada  in  1905. 
Capital,  $6,000,000.  Properties  leased  to  Mexican  Liglvt  and  Power 
Company. 

Mexican  Light  and  Pow-er  Co.,  Ltd.  Incorporated  in  Canada  In 
1902.     Capital,  authorized,  $25,000,000;  issued.  $19,685,000.     Owns  large 
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• 

concessions  of  water  power.    Controlled  by  the  yLexicsm  Tramway  Co. 

Mexican  Northern  Power  Co.*  Ltd.  Incorporated  in  Canada  In 
1909.  Head  office,  76  Adelaide  St.,  West,  Toronto.  Capital,  author- 
ized, 115,000,000;  issu-ed.  112,600,000.  Formed  to  acquire  all  ithe  issued 
share  capital  of  the  Compaflia  Agrrlcola  y  de  Fuerza  dectrica  del 
Rio  Conchos,  Sociedad  Anonima,  a  Mexican  company  owning  con- 
cessions of  water  power,  lands  and  railroads. 

Michoacan  Pow-er  Co.  Incorporated  in  Colorado.  Capital,  $1,- 
000,000.     Worked  by  the  Ouanajuato  Power  and  Electric  Co. 

Mfonterrey  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Co.  Incorporated  in 
Canada  in  1906  as  the  Monterrey  Electric  and  Gas  Co.  Head  office. 
Toronto.  Capital,  authorized,  $6,000,000 ;  issued,  $4,600,000.  Owns 
street  railroads,  waterworks  ana  sewerage  concessions  in  addition 
to  light  and  power  plants. 

Pachuca  Light  and  Power  Co.  (Compafiia  de  Luz  y  Fuerza  de 
Pachuca,  Sociedad  An6nima).  Incorporated  in  Mjexico  in  1910.  Ca- 
pital, $4,000,000  (Mexican),  all  held  by  the  Mexican  Light  and  Power 
Co.,  Ltd.  The  Pachuca  Conriipany  was  originally  formed  as  the  Com- 
pafiia Irrigadora  y  de  Luz  del  Estado  de  Hidalgo,  Sociedad  An6nlma. 

Tampico  Electric  Lighit,  Power  and  Traction  Co..  Ltd.  Registered 
in  London  in  1912.  Office,  47  Parliament  St.,  London.  Capital,  $1,- 
260,000,  American  money. 

FOREING  TRADE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Mexico,  which  was  in  very  pros- 
perous condition  until  1913,  has  suffered  considerably  on 
account  of  the  revolution  first,  and  later  on  account  of 
the  European  war  which  closed  some  markets  for  Mex- 
ican products  and  also  disturbed  the  shipping. 

The  figures  for  the  year  191 3,  the  last  normal,  and 
the  last  one  in  which  complete  statistics  are  available,  in 
American  money,  are:  Imports,  $93,020,000;  exports,  $129,- 
971,000,  show^ing  a  considerable  trade  balance  in  favor  of 
Mexico. 

At  the  present  time  Mexican  foreign  trade  is  recover- 
ing, and  it  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  the  internal  and  in- 
ternational situation  is  entirely  settled,  it  will  receive  fresh 
and  greater  momentum  than  ever. 

The  importance  of '  Mexican  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  seen  from  the  following  figures  for  the  years 
ending  June  30,  1912-1918: 

Importn  Gxportn 

From  Mexico  To  Mexico 


1912  $  66.915,313  $  52.847,129 

1913  77,543,842  64,383.424 

1914  92.690.566  38.748.793 

1915  77,612,691  34.164.447 

1916  97,696.544  47.945,619 

1917  112.138,677  79.004.597 

1918  140,801,097  106.893,653 

In    191 3  Mexico    drew   48%    of  its    imports   from   the 
United  States,  and  sent  in  exchange  76%  of  its  exports. 
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The  present  indications  are  that  as  soon  as  transportation 
facilities  are  improved,  Mexican  trade  will  increase  at 
an  even  more  rapid  rate  than  that  of  the  past  five  or  six 
years,,  in  which  American  ^commerce  with  Mexico  has 
doubled.  In  fact,the  American  exports  to  Mexico  have 
trebled  since  191 5. 

The  principal  exports  of  merchandise  to  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1917,  were  as  follow: 

Gold,  $8,296,884;  SUver,  116.282,662;  Aluminum,  11.792  lbs..  |3,267. 

Cattle,  183,827  heads,  $4,201,987:  Horses  (free  of  duty).  962,  $22,- 
822;  same,  (dutiable),  4,279,  S86.903;  €lieep.  97.202  heads,  $296,807; 
Swine,  1.010  heads.  $6,270;  Animals,  includlnsr  fowls  (free),  $47,626; 
(dutiable),  $136,797. 

Antimony  ore,  1,496  tons.  $64,821;  Anrtimony  matte  regTulus  or 
metal.  168,086  lbs.,  $197,606;  Scientific  apparatus,  $168;  Art  works 
(free).  $17,279;  Art  works  (dutiable).  $1,188;  Asphaltum  and  bittumen, 
609   tons.   $11,219;  Bones,  hoofs,   and  horns.   $99,596. 

Brass.  256.823  lbs.,  $37,926;  Corn.  8.202  bushels,  $9,908;  Uncleaned 
rice.  104.289  lbs..  $6,996;  Wheat,  40.961  bushels.  $66,834. 

Acids,   $1,907;  Orpiment.   473,610  lbs..  $10,763;   (Quinine  salts. 

Alizarin  and  alizarin  dyes,  742  lbs..  $1,926;  Colors  or  dyes.  $41.- 
312;  Indiero  (free),  1,600  lbs.,  $12,720;  Indigro  (dutiable),  1.093  lbs., 
$1,881;  Other  coal  tar  products*  $1,187. 

Extracts  -for  tanningr.  97,796  lbs..  $990;  Fusel  oil.  7,866  lbs.. 
$1,098;  Crude  glycerine,  306,780  lbs.,  $86,469;  Chicle,  1.680.220  lbs., 
$516,230;  Other  gums,  $1,360;  Citrate  of  lime.   10.856   lbs..   $2,106. 

Cyanide  of  potash.  17.077  lbs..  $19,164;  Nitrate  of  potash.  134.799 
lbs..  $6,102;  other  potash  salts,  2.092  lbs..  $6,611;  Potash  preparations,. 
$1,280;  Cyanide  of  soda,  38,983  pounds,  $12,821;  Other  salits  of  soda, 
$1,199;  Vanilla  beans.  186.066  lbs..  $661,348;  Other  chemicals  (free). 
$68,002;    (dutiable).   $81,848. 

Bituminous  coal.  1,200  tons.  $3,000;  Crude  cocoa,  114.779  lbs.,, 
f  14,163;  Coffee,  54.908.228  lbs..  $6,382,845;  Copper  ore.  81,382  tons. 
$999,842;  Copper  concentrate.  141,369  tons.  $7,930,764;  (joarse  copper, 
catte  and  regrulus,  1,443  tons.  $409,344;  Unrefined  copper.  67,742. 646- 
lbs.,  $15,003,927;  Refined  copper,  84,097  lbs.,  $23,666;  Old  copper  and 
cllppingrs,  247,664  lbs.,   $66,336;  Copper  composition,  4.839  lbs.,  $1,268. 

Raw  cotton.  16,428,482  lbs.,  $2,623,421;  Cotton  cloths,  9  square 
•yards,  $1;  Cotton  laces,  $1,089;  Other  cotton  lace  groods,  $3,967;  Cot- 
ton waste,  1,828.711  lbs..  $82,294;  Other  manufactures  of  cotton,  $2,- 
648;  Logwood,  22,250  tons,  $829,608;  Other  dyewoods,  2.112  tons, 
$37,130. 

Noit  decorated  earthen  ware,  $6,602;  Decorated  earthen  ware, 
$3,446;  other  earthen  ware,  $6,027;  Feathers.  $2,093;  Bone  dust.  486- 
tons.  $9,700;  Guano,  1,818  tons,  $44,206;  Other  fertilizers.  $12,278; 
Hemp,  209  tons.  $52,219;  Istle  or  Tampico  fiber.  32,680  tons.  $2,913.- 
414;  Sisal  grass,  130,861  tons.  823,180,796;  Other  grass,  3.026  tons, 
$556,001;  Fioer  plan  woven  fabrics,  363.051  lbs..  $44,977;  Fiber  laces: 
and   embroideries.   $2,506;   Other,  manufactures   of  fibers.   $10,742. 

Preserved  fish,  $25,000;  Fresh  fish,  3.936,666  lbs.,  $85,245;  Lobst- 
ers, 259.504  lbs.,  $22,247;  Shrim<p8  and  turtles,  $89,592. 

Preserved  grapes,  $1,996;  Other  fruits,  $16,230;  Cononuts  in  the- 
shell,  $26,776;  Coconut  meat,  312,941  lbs.,  $18,921;  Other  nuts,  $346.- 
784;  Undressed  furs,  $3,996;  Unpolished  glass.  11.462  lbs..  $3,877; 
other  glassware.  $2,702;  Gold  and  silver  manufactures,   $1,302. 

Jewelry>  $1,695;  Grease  and  oils.  $1,038;  Horse  hair,  212.544  lbs.. 
$45,730;  Other  animal  hair.  24.835  lbs..  $5,632;  Materials  for  halts, 
$1,014;  Hats,  $234,038;  Hay.  339  tons,  $3,791;  Calf  hides  (dry). 
208,278  lbs.,  $55,146;  Calf  hides  (green  or  pickled),  166,555  lbs.,  $26,- 
890;  Cattle  hides  (dry),  17.503,193  lbs.,  $4,666,591;  Cattle  hide* 
(green  or  pickled),  18,544,619  lbs..  $3,220,132;  Goat  hides  (dry). 
4,641.709  lbs..  $2,212,129;  Horse  hides  (dry),  11,491  lbs.,  $1,300;  Horse 
hides  (green  or  pickled).  50.747  lbs.,  $13,178;  Sheep  hides  (dry),  138.- 
689  lbs..  $4,448;  Other  hides.  1.343.358  lbs.,  $342,538. 
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Honey,  22,462  grallons,  $10,986;  Gkiyul  grum,  2,846,388  lbs.,  $760.- 
490;  India  rubber,  1,488,636  lbs.,  $611,209;  Scrap  Iron,  1,093  tonfl, 
$14,714;  Bar  iron,  74  tons,  $4,699;  Structural  iron,  238,542  lbs.* 
$7,012;  Other  iron  and  steel  manufaatures.  102.648  lbs.,  $3,129;  Other 
machinery,  $782;  Iron  and  steel  sheets  and  plates,  82,680  lbs.,  $1,092; 
Iron  and  steel  wires,  $11,236;  Wire  manufactures,  $6,179;  Lead  ore, 
20.710,489  lbs.,  $862,389;  Lead  bullion,  37,067,707  lbs.,  $2,438,494;  Lead 
pigs  and  bars,  8,214,987  lbs..  $503,064. 

Leather  belting:  and  sole,  $271,030;  Harness  and  saddle  leather. 
$1,196;  Other  leather,  $1,826;  Other  leather  manufactures,  $2,830. 

Mangranese  ore,  379  tons,  $6,282;  Miea;t  products,  $1,449;  Cheese. 
11,047  lbs.,  $1,231;  Metal,  and  metal  compositions,  $186,458;  Mica, 
$5,096;  Crude  minerals,  $7,552;  Moss,  $8,251;  Musical  instruments, 
$2,318;  Oil  cake,  29,012,431  lbs..  $273,859;  Other  animals  oils,  4.930 
grallons,  $982;  Crude  mineral  oils,  1.019,087.126  grallons,  $13,677,102; 
Refined  mineral  oils,  29,139,800  gallons.  $1,970,177;  Cottonseed  oil. 
1,959,970  lbs.,  $161,212;  Vegetable  essential  oils,  $73,807. 

Paints.  $3,416;  Crude  paper  stock,  676,496  lbs.,  $17,031;  Other 
•paper  stock.  $1,966;  Printed  matter,  $2,134;  Litogrraph  prints,  $1,505; 
Motion  pictures  film  negatives,  $1,656;  Motion  picture  film  positives, 
$1,862;   Cigarette  covers  and  papers,   $1,623. 

Platinum  bars,  84  oz.,  $3,249;  Graphite,  6,769  tons,  $298,568; 
Pearls,  $9,504;  Other  precious  stones,  $1,094;  Salt,  1,061,600  lbs., 
$1,506;  Lenseed.  1,176  bushels,  $3,225;  Other  seeds,  $975,099;  Mother 
of  pearl,  $1,492;  Other  shells,  $2,938. 

Pepper,  21,395  lbs.,  $2,670;  Spices,  683,481  lbs.,  $76,186;  Brandy. 
1.000  gallons,  $1,076;  Malt  liquors,  3,422  gallons,  $2,832;  Cordials, 
liquors,  etc.,  $2,869;  Gin,  $1,114;  Whisky,  596  gallons,  $1,788;  Other 
spirits,  30,364  gallons,  $21,247;  Still  wines.  1,276  gallons,  $3,523: 
Sponges,  $3,219;  Marble  and  onyx,  $3,441;  Molasses,  13,0223  gallons. 
$1,317;  Cane  sugar,  9,286,807  lbs.,  $586,340. 

Tin  bars,  16,466  lbs.,  $1,700;  Tin  scrap,  122,940  lbs.,  $1,143; 
Tobacco  leaf,  1,771,160  lbs.,  $217,915;  Cigars  and  cheroots,  5,063  lbs.. 
$32,878;  Cigarettes,  8,171  lbs.,  $6,243;  Toys.  $1,261;  Tungsten 
ores,  304  tons,  $192,339;  Spirits  of  iturpentine,  12,740  gallons,  $6,329; 
Beans  and  lentils,  182,147  bushels,  $514,610;  Onions,  1,314  bushels. 
$2,283;  Dried  peas,  262,298  bushels,  $737,647;  Potatoes,  24,888  bushels. 
$16,259;  Other  vegetables,  $244,500. 

Beeswax,  157,010  lbs.,  $40,084;  Vegetables,  120,848  lbs..  $18,838; 
Cabinet  woods,  1,854  M.  feet,  $89,372;  Mahogany.  8.229  M.  feet.  $529,- 
088;  Manufactures  of  wood,  $18,803;  Logs  and  round  timber,  196 
M.  feet,  $7,091;  All  other  woods,  99,811;  Lumber,  4,351  M.  feet,  $44.- 
280;  Sawed  cabineit  woods,  521  M.  feet,  $32,608;  All  other  lumber, 
$10  789. 

'wool  clothing,   1,211,379  lbs.,  $195,726;  Carpet,   27,434  lbs.,  $6,810: 
Wool  waste,  $7,424;  All  other  yarns.  $86,629. 

Zinc  ore,  118,317.879  lbs.,  $4,289,958;  Zinc  blocks  or  pigs.  9,981 
lbs.,  $2,474. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  Mexico  from  the 
United  States  in  1917  were: 

Abrasives.  $38,420:  Agricultural  implements  and  parts  of,  $284.- 
372:  Aluminum  and  manufactures  of.  $13,818;  Animals  and  parts  of. 
$900,215;  Art  works,  painting,  and  statuary,  $5,931;  Asbestos,  manu- 
factures of.  $60,498:  Athletic  and  sporting  goods,  $33,828:  Babbitt 
meital.  $22,182;  Blacking,  including  shoe  paste,  etc.,  $120,359:  Bone, 
manufactures  of,  $12,296;  Brass  and  articles  made  from,  $208,208: 
Breadstuffs.  $12,589,404;  Cars,  carrlapes.  vehicles,  and  parts  of.  $1.- 
997.749;  Cars  for  steam  railways,  $864,915:  Celluloid,  and  manufac- 
tures of.  $77,581;  Cement,  hydraulic,  $231,572:  Chemicals,  drugs, 
dyes,  and  medicines.  $4,625,963:  Chewing  Kum,  $16,333:  Clays,  fire  and 
others.  $10,229:  Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of,  $38,497;  Coal  and 
coke,  $1,830,544. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared,  etc.,  $69,201;  Coffee,  $44  940:  Con- 
fectionery, $73,750:  Copper  and  manufactures  of.  $143,715:  Cotton 
and  manufactures  of,  including  wearing  apparel.  $11,492,690:  Dental 
goods,  $6,082;  Earthen,  stone  and  chlnaware,  including  bricks,  $348,- 


ractitres  o^,  1494,782;  Fish  and  flHh  products,  J62E,674;  FlaToring  ox- 
tracts  and  fruit  Juices.  »29,948;  Prulta  and  nuta,  1644,685;  Furnltui* 
of  nietal.  tiO.SlX;  Fura  and  furaklns,  110S,2E£:  OlaHg  and  Klassware, 
(356,218:  Qlucose  and  Krap«-auKar,  tlT,12»;  Glue,  121,265;  Gold  and 
silver  and  tnanufacturea  of,  120,236;  Grease.  tlOS.Sa?;  Hay,  1484.114; 
Hops.  134,358;  Ice,  118.343;  India  Rubber  and  manufactures  of,  fT81,- 
963;  Ink,  182,266;  Scientific  InstrumentH.  139.368;  Iron  and  steal,  plK, 
bars,  rods,  etc.,  1236,772;  Hardware.  Including  car  wheela  and  cast' 
Ines,  1269,733;  Cutlery.  177,612;  Enamel  ware,  1281. SE7;  Firearms. 
15.054;  Adding  and  calculating  machloea.  113,2^4;  Atr  oompr-esHlnK 
machines,  120,756;  Cash  reglBters.  18,813;  Cotton  gins,  140.878;  Elevat- 
ors and  elevator  machinery,  116.156;  Engines,  gasoline  and  Bteam, 
Including  locomotives,  11,305,073;  Metal  working:  machinapy,  1»7,B31; 
Milling   machinery,    131,629;   Mining   machinery,    1650,061. 

Printing  presses,  130,726;  Pumps  and  iJumplng  machinery.  125t,- 
633;  Refrigerating  machinery.  120,216;  Sewing  machines,  192,470; 
Bhoe  machinery,  137,613;  Su)far  mill  machinery,  137,683;  Textile 
machinery.  130,272:  Type-seitting  machines,  118,481;  Typewriting  ma- 
chines. 1226.185;  WInd-mllls,  122.872;  Wood-working  machinery.  118.- 
340;  Other  machinery,  11,006,263;  Nails  and  spikes,  (394, 210:  Pipes 
and  fittings,  11,494,680;  Rails  and  railway  track  material,  1120,312; 
Safes,  168,103;  Scales  and  balances,  135,266;  Iron  and  steel  sheets  and 
plates,  1468,173;  .Stoves,  ranges  and  parts  of,  172,638;  Structural  Iron 
and  steel,  1342,218;  Tin  plates.  1289,726;  Tools,  1330.694;  Wlra  and 
manufacturaa  of,  1*36.705;  Other  Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  11,- 
449,202;   Lamps,   chandeliers,   eicept  electric,    1132,591. 

I>ead  and   manufactures   of,   1363.364;    Leather   and 

- 903,8r"      - 

4,135; 

-Iry    1  .      .        ,        ,  .      _. 

1326.513;  Pianos  and  other  musical  Instruments,  1120.343:  Notions 
1106,319;  Oil-cloth  and  linoleum.  134,058;  Animal  oils,  137.396;  Mineral 
oils.  11,342,446;  Vegetable  oils,  1273,806;  Paints  and  varnishes,  1353,- 
053;  Papers  and  manufactures  of.  12.168,881;  Paraffin  and  paraffin 
wax,  1223,884;  Pencils  and  pencil  leads,  183.636;  Perfumeries,  cos- 
metics and  olher  toileU  preparations.  1110,117;  Phonographs  and 
records.   132,135, 

Photographic   goods,   1162,721;    plated  t   cutlery   and 

Jewelry,     140.382:     Roofing    felt.     175.926;  ;     Cottonseed, 

128.040;  Shoe  findings.  110,396;  Silk  manuf  617;  Artificial 

Bilk    manufactures,     114,796:    Soap,     11.491.  wines,    mairt, 

liquors    and    other    beverages,    1436,838;     E  2:    Stone    and 

manufactures    of,     128,710;    Sugar     refined  a...-.ri^oi    ot.. 

pllances.  1121,646;  Tin  and  manufactures 
manufactures  of,  1256,021; -Toys.  146.498;  1 
548:    Typewriter    ribbons,    116,332;    Vegete 


COMMERCIAL  AGENCIES.  ', 

In  order  to  promote  trade  relations  with  foreig^i  coun- 
tries, the  government  has  established  commercial  agen- 
cies abroad  where  all  kind  of  information  is  given  about 
the  natural  products  of  the  country,  and  industrial  and 
commercial  possibilities. 

The  commercial  agencies  so  far  established  are: 

New  Orleans,  La.,  address:  P.  O.  Box  515. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  506  Mermod  Jaccard  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  519  California  Street. 

Barcelona,  Spain. 
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A  decree  of  Aug.  19,  1918,  provided  that  all  cotton 
goods,  containing  any  amount  of  linen,  flax  or  any  other 
fiber,  and  also  linen  goods,  even  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cotton,  should  pay  as  if  they  were  all  linen.  All 
cotton,  lisle,  linen  or  flax  goods  containing  any  proportion 
of  wool,  linen,  lisle,  flax,  etc.,  must  pay  as  if  they  were 
fully  made  of  wool.  Goods  paying  different  duties,  but 
packed  together  in  one  package,  if  they  are  of  similar 
nature,  will  pay  according  to  the  highest  classification. 
Jewels  shipped  in  fancy  cases,  must  pay  according  to 
weight,  including  the  weight  of  the  cases,  unles  the.  cases 
are  packed  entirely  apart,  in  which  case  they  will  pay  ac- 
cording to  specification. 

The  same  decree  established  the  following  import  duties 
in  Mexican  money :  25  cents  per  legal  kilo,  on  flours,  mixed 
with  cacao ;  30  cents  on  coconut  soap  bars ;  9  cents  per 
kilo,  gross  on  non  specified  tin  sheets;  12  cents  on  stamped, 
painted  or  enameled  tin  sheets;  8  cents  per  1000  metres 
of  sewing  thread ;  $1.50  per  legal  kilo  on  knitting  or  em- 
broidering yarn;  $1.50  per  kilo  on  medicinal  soaps;  15 
cents  per  gross  kilo  on  caustic  soda  and  potash;  25  cents 
on  wood  wheels,  blocks,  etc.,  and  parts  of,  for  wagons  and 
plows. 

A  decree  of  Aug.  29,  1918,  provided  that  the  import 
duty  on  print  paper  should  be  paid  partly  (20%  to  30%)  in 
the  same  paper,  and  the  balance  in  cash. 

All  kinds  of  non  specified  machinery  for  the  industries, 
mining  and  arts,  were  declared  free  of  import  duty,  by 
decree  of  Aug.  27,  1918. 

A  decree  issued  on  Aug.  27,  191 8,  penalized  with  double 
consular  and  import  duties,  all  shipments  sent  without 
consular  invoice. 

Shipments  by  parcel  post,  were  also  declared  subject 
to  double  duties. 

By  decree  of  Aug.  31,  1918,  import  duties  were  fixed 
for  the  following  articles,  in  Mexican  money,  per  legal  kilo: 
Non  specified  varnishes,  white  or  in  colors,  30  cents;  shoe 
and  leather  shines  and  greases,  60  cents. 

By  decree  of  Sept.  24,  191 8,  the  stamp  tax  was  sup- 
pressed for  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  ores  imported 
into  Mexico  for  refining,  to  be  re-exported  within  four 
months,  provided  they  contained  over  two  grammes  of 
gold  per  ton,  or  3%  pure  copper,  or  8%  lead,  or  15%  zinc. 
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By  decree  of  May  7,  1918,  export  duties  were  placed, 
of  30  cents  on  bones,  25  cents  on  fodder  (figures  are  on 
Mexican  money,  per  100  kilos,  gross). 

Import  duties  were  fixed  as  follows  by  presidential 
decree  of  May  7,  1918:  Men's  boots,  $4.50  per  pair;  shoes 
non  specified,  less  than  12  centimeters  long,  $1.00;  from 
12  to  20  centimeters,  $1.60;  over  20  centimeters  long,  $2.50 
per  pair;  cameras,  2  cents  per  gross  kilo;  electric  kine- 
toscopes,  2  cents  per  gross  kilo. 

On  May  24,  1918,  a  decree  fixed  the  import  duty  on 
paper,  as  follows,  in  Mexican  money,  per  legal  kilo :  White 
paper,  with  weight  on  basis  of  not  over  50  grammes  per 
square  meter,  21  cents;  Paper  containing  over  40%  of 
wood  pulp,  and  weighing  at  the  rate  of  from  50  to  100 
grammes  to  the  square  meter,  12  cents;  same,  containing 
40%  or  less  of  wood  pulp,  23  cents;  White  paper,  weigh- 
ing over  100  grammes  to  the  square  meter,  12  cents ;  dyed 
papers,  weighing  from  50  to  100  grammes  to  the  square 
meter,  23  cents ;  dyed  papers,  weighing  over  100  grammes 
to  the  square  meter,  13  cents;  natural  color  papers,  weigh- 
ing from  ID  to  100  grammes  to  the  square  meter ;  10  cents ; 
same,  over  100  grammes,  ,7  cents. 

On  May  31,  1918,  a  decree  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  seeds  or  bulbs  of  hemp,  or  any  other  fiber  plant,  in 
order  to  protect  that  industry  in  Mexico. 

On  June  7,  1916,  export  duties  were  fixed  as  follows, 
in  Mexican  money:  Coconuts,  $1.50  per  100  kilos,  gross; 
coconut  meat,  2  cents  per  kilo,  gross;  bonne  seed,  4  cents 
per  kilo,  gross;  coconut  oil,  4  cents  per  kilo,  gross;  dried 
agave  leaves,  10  cents  per  100  kilos,  gross. 

Import  duties  were  changed  as  follows  on  June  7,  1918 
(in  Mexican  money,  per  kilo,  gross) :  wood  cases  and 
crates,  i  cent;  wood  cut  in  shape  to  make  cases  or  crates, 
I  cent. 

On  July  I,  1918,  an  export  duty  2  cents,  Mexican  money, 
per  gross  kilo,  on  aligator  hides. 

The  export  duty  on  tobacco  was  fixed  at  40  cents,  Mex- 
ican money,  per  gross  kilo,  by  decree  of  June  20,  1918. 

The  average  rates  of  taxation  on  metals  for  export  dur- 
ing the  year  1918  were — the  figures  being  in  Mexican  gold, 
per  kili 


Gold    in    bars    or    Ingots — $9S.3S.      In    minerals    or    concentrates. 
$106.67. 
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Sliver  in  bars  or  Ingrots — 14.661.  In  minerals  or  concentrates, 
$5,213. 

Copper  in  bars  or  ing^ots — 5.732  cents.  In  minerals  or  concen- 
trates, 6.878  cenits.  In  bars,  matt-e  or  concentrates,  containing  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  copper  and  less  than  300  grrams  of  silver  and 
5  grrams  of  gold  per  ton,  2.866  cents. 

Lead  in  bars  or  ingrots — 0.798  of  one  cent.  In  minerals  or  con- 
centrates, 1.064  cents. 

Zinc  in  bars  or  ingots — 0.26  of  one  cent.  In  minerals  or  concen- 
trates, 4.246  cents. 

Antimony  in  bars  or  Ingrots — 0.443  of  one  cent.  In  minerals  or 
cencentrates,   0.615   of  one   cent. 

Tung^sten   in  mln«rals  or  concentrates — 19.048  cents. 

Molybdenite  in  minerals — 22,090  cents. 

Mangranese  In  minerals  more  than  60  per  cent. — 0.780  of  one 
cenJt.  less  than  50  per  cent.,  0.680  of  one  cent. 

Mercury — 22.090  cents. 

Graphite  unrefined — 0.992  of  one   cent.     Refined,   1,164   cents. 

The  government  fixes  the  rates  every  two  months. 

On  account  of  the  large  increase  in  trade,  the  rank  of 
the  custom  house  of  Tuxpam  was  raised  by  decre  of  June 
22,  1917. 

New  custom  houses  have  been  established  at  Ojinaga 
on  the  Texan  border,  and  at  Ticate,  Lower  California. 

A  law  passed  by  the  National  Congress  on  December 
25th,  1917,  authorized  the  president  to  establish,  during  the 
war,  differential  custom  regulations  and  duties,  with  which 
Mexico  has  commercial  intercourse,  in  order  to  favor  trade 
with  the  countries  that  placed  no  restrictions  on  Mexican 
trade. 

COMMERCIAL  CREDITS. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  Washington,  recent  military  and  political  events  have 
greatly  disturbed  business,  but  normally  the  commercial 
world  o£  Mexico  stands  well  in  repute.  A  considerable 
amount  of  open  credits  is  granted  to  known  firms.  General- 
ly speaking,  merchants  desire  credit  for  at  least  as  will 
enable  them  to  get  the  goods  through  customs,  arranged  in 
stock,  and  catalogued.  Terms  vary  much  according  to 
locality  and  also  the  class  of  merchandise.  In  Mexico  City 
the  customary  terms  are  2  to  2%%  off  for  cash  in  10  to 
30  days,  60  days  net,  and  90  days  plus  6  per  cent.  Here, 
as  in  Monterrey  and  a  few  other  big  places,  textiles,  haber- 
dasher, and  millinery  are  invoiced  at  i  per  cent  off  for 
cash,  or  credit  allowed  at  30  or  60  days,  exceptionally 
90  days;  drugs  and  chemicals,  60  to  90  days,  with  one- 
half  of  I  per  cent,  interest,  and  an  equal  rebate  for  cash 
within  30  days ;  groceries,  including  preserved  goods,  30  to 
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60  days,  with  varying  discount  for  cash;  furniture,  30  days 
less  2  per  cent,  or  60  to  90  days  net ;  printing  paper,  30  to 
60  days  with  2  per  cent,  for  cash  within  10  days.  For 
machinery  and  hardware  60  to  90  days,  and  120  days  for 
big  amounts,  may  be  expected.  In  deed,  four  to  six  or 
nine  months'  bills,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  are  quite 
usual  for  the  retailers.  Local  bank  rates  range  from  10  to 
12  per  cent.  At  Acapulco  three  to  six  months'  bills,  are  the 
rule,  interest  charged  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  with  a 
similar  discount.     Many  houses,  however,  prefer  cash  for 

good  discounts. 

» 

SHIPPING 

In  1917  the  number  of  ships  entering  Mexican  ports 
was  about  11,300  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly  3,786,000  tons. 

The  principal  foreign  lines  connecting  Mexican  Gulf 
ports  are :  The  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co., 
with  regular  service  between  -New  York,  Havana,  Pro- 
g^reso,  Veracruz  and  Tampico;  the  Wolvin  Line,  between 
Veracruz,  New  Orleans  and  Texan  Ports;  the  French 
Transatlantic  Line;  between  Veracruz,  Santander,  and 
Havre ;  and  the  Spanish  Transatlantic  Line,  between  Vera- 
cruz, Havana,  and  Spanish  ports. 

Before  the  war  these  and  other  foreign  steamship  lines 
did  regular  service.  At  the  present  time  owing  to  the  war, 
they  have  reduced  their  service  to  a  minimum  and  they 
have  only  one  ship  each  with  the  exception  of  the  New 
York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  that  keeps  two  steam- 
ers in  the  Mexican  service. 

In  the  Pacific  coast  ocean  trade  is  more  irregularly 
made  by  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  and 
the  Gulf  Mail  Steamship  Co.  between  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports.  Oc- 
assional  trips  are  made  by  boats  of  the  "Fair  Haven  Steam- 
ship Co.",  W.  S.  Scamell  Co.,  the  Pacific  Steamship  Naviga- 
tion Co.  and  the  Japanese  Toyo  Misen  Kaisha. 

The  works  of  the  canalization  of  the  Panuco  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  port  of  Tampico  are  progressing.  The  gov- 
ernment intends  to  drain  the  nearby  Tamesi  Lake  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  sale  of  the  land  thus  reclaimed  will  cover 
the  expenses  of  such  work  and  will  yield  in  excess  two 
million  dollars.     These  works  will  necessitate  changes  in 
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the  railroad  lines.  The  government  has  granted  already  34 
concessions  for  the  construction  of  wharfs  on  the  bank  of 
the  Panuco  River. 

The  dredging  of  the  Veracruz  Harbor  has  been  com- 
pleted so  that  the  port  has  been  greatly  improved. 

By  decre  of  April  13th,  1917,  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  were  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works. 

According  to  the  new  constitution  all  merchant  ships 
under  the  Mexican  flag  must  have  Mexican  officers,  and  at 
least  2-3  of  their  crews  must  be  of  native  Mexicans. 

Notwithstanding  the  economic  crisis  on  the  scarcity  of 
shipping  the  merchant  fleet  fast  increased.  In  September 
1918  it  was  estimated  to  have  a  combined  tonnage  of  near- 
ly 100,000  tons  of  which  about  32,000  were  of  sea-going 
ships  and  68,000  for  river  navigation. 

In  June  8,  1918,  the  steamer  San  Juan,  having  a  dis- 
placement of  578  tons,  was  christened  and  launched  for 
service  in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz/  The  vessel  was  built 
in  the  shipyards  of  Veracruz,  and  costed  $100,000.  It  has 
a  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour,  draws  Syi  feet  of  water,  and 
can  store  340  tons  of  freight  in  its  hold.  The  San  Juan 
which  is  to  be  used  in  Gulf  port  traffic,  has  accomodation 
for  65  passengers. 

A  new  steamer  line  has  been  established  between  New 
Orleans,  Veracruz,  Puerto  Mexico,  and  Frontera.  Vessels 
will  leave  New  Orleans  every  10  days  and  will  carry  both 
freight  and  passengers. 

The  principal  Mexican  steamship  companies  are:  The 
Compania  de  Fomento  del  Sureste  de  Mexico,  with  a  fleet 
of  about  12,000  tons;  the  Compania  Mexicana  de  Petroleo 
"El  Aguila"  (Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co.)  with  a  tonnage  of 
9,000  devoted  exclusively  to  the  transportation  of  petroleum 
products.  Both  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Compania 
de  Navegacion  del  Pacifico  has  only  about  1,500  tons  for 
foreign  trade  in  the  Pacific.  There  are  some  other  com- 
panies engaged  in  coast  trade  on  both  seas,  the  principal 
being  the  Mexican  Navigation  Company.  This  companr 
has  been  nationalized  and  has  a  capital  of  over  $6,000,000 
Mexican  money.  The  total  capital  invested  in  Mexican 
steamship  companies  is  estimated  at  more  than  $15,000,000, 
Mexican  money. 

A  contract  was  made  by  the  government  in  1917  with 
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the  Gulf  Mail  Steamship  Co.  which  agreed  to  make  one 
trip  every  forty  days  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.  to  Mexican 
ports,  and  one  trip  every  forty-five  days  directly  between 
San  Francisco  and  Manzanillo.  Another  contract  was  re- 
cently made  with  Japanese  interests  for  the  establishment  of 
a  steamship  company  in  the  Pacific  which  will  increase  the 
tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade  by  4,000,  the  tonnage 
engaged  in  coast  trade  by  4,000. 

The  navigation  regulations  have  been  amended  recently 
and  the  new  ones  are  being  compiled  and  will  soon  be 
published. 

The  government  has  granted  a  few  concessions  for  river 
navigation. 

FINANCE. 

The  government  finances  were  in  very  good  shape  be- 
fore the  revolution  which  commenced  in  1910.  For  several 
years  a  steady  surplus  had  been  reported,  and  the  revenues 
showed  continued  increase.  Mexican  securities  were  quoted 
abroad  above  par,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Latin  American  countries,  Mexico  had  been  able  to  borrow 
under  no  special  guarantee. 

The  revenues  and  expenditures  in  the  last  three  normal 
years  were  as  follows,  figured  approximately  in  American 
money : 

YearM  Revenue  Kxpendltnren 


1909-10  $51,171,825  $48,504,205 

1910-11  66.728,510  51.508,145 

1911-12  53.697.405  49.503.245 

The  finances  are  being  reorganized  as  rapidly  as  the 
internal  and  international  conditions  permit  it.  The  Mex- 
ican government  appointed  recently  a  commission  called 
Commission  for  the  Administrative  and  Financial  Reor- 
ganization, formed  by  Messers.  Luis  Cabrera,  Alberto  J. 
Pani,  Rafael  Nieto,  M.  Rodriguez  Gutierrez  and  Henry 
Bruere,  very  well  known  in  scientific  and  financial  circles 
in  the  United  States.  The  commission,  requested  Professor 
E.  W.  Krammerer,  of  the  Princeton  University,  and  Profes- 
sor Chandler,  of  the  Columbia  University,  to  undertake 
the  study  of  monetary  tax  and  other  problems.  Their  re- 
ports are  most  encouraging,  and  some  of  the  suggestion.*^ 
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made  by  them,  including  the  creation  of  a  Comptrolling  of- 
fice, have  been  carried  out,  while  others  are  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  presidential  message  to  Congress,  September  ist, 
gave  the  following  summary  of  the  financial  revenues  of 
the  National  Government  for  the  nine  months  from  Sep- 
tember I,  1917,  to  May  31,  1918: 

Cnstom-hoviie  t 

Import  taxes  S?i2.fiAfl.AAA 

Export  taxes  7,800,000 

other   sources  3,000,000 

Stamp  Taxes  I 

Petroleum  8,900.000 
Metals  7,500,000 
other  sources  45,300,000 
Collected  by  Consuls  3,200,000 
Postoffice  surplus  3,000.000 
Telegraph  surplus  2,000,000 
National  property  and  Interven- 
tions 1,600,000 
Receipts  from  various   other 

sources  690,000 

Total  for  9  months         1102,590,000 

At  the  same  ratio  the  receipts  for  the  year  would  amount 
to  $137,000,000.  The  receipts  from  the  various  municipali- 
ties of  the  Federal  District  are  estimated  at  $12,000,000, 
bringing  the  total  annual  income  to  $149,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $105,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12. 

According  to  the  expenses  for  the  month  of  July,  the 
total  for  the  year  will  be  $155,000,000,  but  this  includes  the 
sum  of  $12,000,000  due  employes  on  salary  account. 

The  federal  expenses  according  to  the  budget  for  19 18 
were  estimated  at  $187,135,871.41,  Mexican  money,  but 
through  a  policy  of  firm  economy  the  actual  expenses  were 
much  less  and  the  economy  obtained  is  estimated  at  $13,- 
364,000.00  for  each  fourth  month  period. 

In  order  to  cover  all  the  government  expenses,  the 
ordinary  revenue  and  the  few  extraordinary  items  have  been 
sufficient.  The  system  of  collection  of  revenues  has  been 
greatly  improved  so  as  to  yield  a  larger  amount  than  could 
be  expected. 

On  September  26th,  the  President  sent  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  bill  concerning  the  national  income  for  the 
year  1919,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  prospective  an- 
nual receipts  from  various  sources.  This  estimate  is  as 
follows : 
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Import  duties  |  2B,000,000 

Export  duties  14,000,000 

Consular  fees  3,600,000 

Duties  from  ipassages,  tonnagre,  and  sruarding, 

bills  of  navigation,  -etc.  3,000,000 

General  stamp  taxes  18,000,000 

Federal  conrtrlbutions  31,000,000 
Duties  upon  erold,  silver,  etc.,  for  exportation  13,000,000 
Alcohol,    liquor,    wine   and    beer,    native   and 

foreign  3,600.000 

Tobacco  3,500,000 

MiniuK  claims  1,800,000 

Threads   and   textiles  1,200,000 

Petroleum  lands  7,000,000 

Sealed  bottles  600,000 

Light  and  power  1.0ap,000 

Pulque  taxes  6uO^00 

Matches  300,000 

Telephones  200,000 

Mortsraere   loans  200,000 

Notices  and  advertisements  80,000 

Benefits   (various)  46,000 

Patents,   trademarks,   weights   and  measures             20,000 

Petroleum  12,000,000 
Duties  from  smelting,  refining,  assaying  and 

coinage  600,000 

Postofflce   surplus  3.700,000 

Telegraph  surplus  3,600.000 

Arsenal  in  Vera  Cruz  10,000 

Labor  and  services  in  Qovernment  establish- 

n»ents  10,000 

Rents  from  public  lands  100,000 

Sales   of  lands  3.000,000 

Federal  zone  100,000 
Rents   and   exploitation   of.  real   property   of 

the  Federation  100,000 
Compensation  on  management  of  intervened 

proiperty  120.000 

Duties  from  fishing  and  diving  6.000 

Interests    for   deposits    of   national    funds  40,000 

Real  estate  intervened  1,600.000 

Fines  60.000 

Sale  of  Government  publicaitions  3,000 

Diverse  profits  60,000 

Balances  due   on  imports,   etc.  1.500,000 

Restorations  50.000 

Total     $149,484,000 

The  revenue  has  exceeded  considerably  the  average  of 
normal  times  although  in  former  years  the  municipal  re- 
venue of  Mexico  City,  which  is  now  handled  separately,, 
used  to  be  included  in  the  national  revenue. 

Besides  the  ordinary  revenue  as  expressed  above,  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  treasury  re- 
ceived a  loan  of  about  $5,700,000  frpm  the  National  Rail- 
road Lines,  a  loan  of  about  $5,400,000  from  the  banks  of 
issue  and  $7,200,000  as  partial  credit  on  the  deal  made  con- 
cerning the  Tehuantepec  railroad. 

A  stamp  tax  was  established  by  decree  of  June  11, 
1918,  of  10%  on  telephone  receipts  to  subscribers.  The 
tax  to  be  paid  by  the  subscribers. 
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A  decree  of  March  22,  1918,  suppressed  the  stamp  tax 
on  petitions  and  applications  submitted  to  authorities. 

By  decree  of  June  20th,  1917,  stamp  tax'es  were  estab- 
lished of  2%  on  bills  of  lading,  5%  on  railroad,  the  street 
car  or  any  other  passenger  transportation  ticket,  payable  by 
the  transportation  companies. 

A  decree  of  June  30th,  191 7  re-established  a  stamp  tax 
of  5%  on  all  sales  of  yarn  and  cotton  fabrics,  machine  made 
and  of  domestic  manufacture. 

A  decree  of  May  18,  1918  established  an  inspection  fee 
on  animals  slaughtered  in  the  Federal  District. 

The  stamp  tax  on  inheritances  was  suppressed  by  a 
decree  of  July  26,  1918,  on  inheritances  not  over  500  pesos. 

The  tax  on  consumption  of  electric  light  and  power  was 
suppressed  by  decree  of  June  7,  1918. 

A  decree  of  April  13,  1918,  amended  Aug.  30,  1918, 
created  a  special  stamp  tax  oh  payments,  either  partial  or 
total,  of  mortgages.  The  tax  amounts  to  10%  and  will  be 
distributed,  1%  to  the  municipality,  1%  to  the  estate  gov- 
ernment and  8%  to  the  Federal  Government. 

A  tax  was  established  by  decree  of  May  3,  1918,  on 
advertisements  of  newspapers. 

The  Financial  Agency  of  the  Mexican  Government  in 
New  York  was  established  by  decree  of  February  12,  1916. 
It  is  in  charge  of  all  collections  and  payments  abroad  on 
account  of  the  Mexican  government. 

The  Financial  Agency  of  Mexico  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  was 
established  by  decree  of  June  5,  1918,  as  subsidiary  to  the 
Financial  Agency  in  New  York.. 

The  Federal  Government  granted  a  subsidy  to  the  town 
of  Tuxpam  of  three  and  one-half  cents  Mexican  gold,  per 
each  ton  of  petroleum  exported  through  that  port. 

DEBT. 

The  foreign  debt  in  January  i,  1918,  was  as  follows: 

Preaent 
Direct   Bxtemal   Loans.  Antonnt         Total 


1%   External  Consolidated  Gold  Lioan  of  1899       £9,957»260 
Coupons  in  arrear  1st  July,  1914,  to  1st 
January,  1918,  inclusive  1,886,986 

£11.8H.24C 
4   %  External  Gold  Loan  of   1904  7,620,778 

Coupons  In  arrear  1st  June,  1914,  to  1st 
December,   1917.    inclusive  1,219,324 

8.840.09T 
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4%  External  Gold  Loan  of  1910  10,668,7S0 

Coupons  in  arrear  1st  July»  1914,  to  Ist 
January,  1918,  inclusive  1,690,204 


%%   10- Year   Treasury   Bonds  of   191S  6,000.000 

Coupons  in  arrear  let  January,  1916,  to 
1st    January,    1918.    inclusive  1,260,000 


12,268.984 


Other  IsmiMi  Guaranteed  by  GoTemmeBt. 

City  of  Mexico   6%  Sterlinsr  Loan  of  1889  1,386,600 

Coupons  in  arrear  1st  April,  1914,  to  1st 
January,  1918,  inclusive  277.100 

"Caja    de    Prfistamos,    etc.",    36    years    4%% 

Sinking  Fund  Gold  Bonds  6.148,968 

Coupons  in  arrear  lat  May.  1914.  to  l0t 
November.  1917  926,912 


7,260,006 


1.662,606 


Mexican    National   Packing   Company — 

6%  First  and  Special  Mortgagre  Gold  Bonds         600.000 
Coupons  in  arrear  1st  July.  1914,  to  Ist 
January,  1918.  inclusive  144,000 

6%   Second  Mortgrase  Gold  Bond  300,000 

Coupons  in  arrear  1st  July,  1914,  to  1st 
January,   1918.  inclusive  72,000 

Mexican  6%  Internal  Consolidated  Silver  Loan 

of   1894  9,093.860 

Coupons  in  arrear  1st  April,  1914.  to  1st 
October.  1917,  inclusive  1.818,672 

Mexican  Consolidated  3%  Internal  Debt  of  1886     4.291,682 
Coupons   in   arrear    30th    June,    1914,    to 
30th   December,   1917  614,990 


6.069.876 


744,006 


372.006 


10,912.022 


4.806.672 


Total  £64,745,401 


The  Government  has  also  gruaraniteed  the  service  of  $60,747,926 
General  Mortgage  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds  or  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico. 

The  presidential  message  of  Sept.  ist,  1918  reports  that 
the  government  has  withdrawn  about  40%  of  the  paper 
money  issued  in  Veracruz  and  the  amount  outstanding  is 
only  about  2j^  million  dollars,  Mex.  It  also  reports  that 
300,000,000,  value  of  paper  issued  in  Mexico,  has  been  with- 
drawn already. 

The  government,  according  to  official  data,  owes  about 
$27,000,000,  Mex.  to  its  employes,  or  about  25%  of  salaries, 
which  by  recent  decree  was  paid  in  bonds. 

Congress  authorized  the  president  to  negotiate  three 
loans  abroad,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $300,000,000  Mex.,  to 
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cover  the  deficit  of  the  budget,  to  rebuild  and  to  equip  the 
national  railroads  and  to  establish  the  bank  of  issue.  The 
government  undertook  negotiations  with  American  bankers 
to  that  effect,  but  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  market 
situation,  the  government  decided  to  postpone  the  negotia- 
tions for  an  indefinite  period. 

BANKING. 

Banking  business  in  Mexico  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
organized. The  old  banking  law  in  Mexico  created  three 
different  kinds  of  institutions:  the  banks  of  issue,  the 
mortgage  banks,  and  the  banks  of  promotion,  the  latter 
being  authorized  only  to  make  short  term  advancements  to 
farmers,  miners  and  manufacturers  for  the  actual  harvest- 
ing, extraction  of  mineral  or  manufacturing. 

The  mortgage  bank  is  still  in  operation,  and  has  not 
suffered  on  account  of  the  revolution.  The  banks  of  issue 
found  themselves  without  the  reserves  required  by  law, 
and  they  were  taken  over  by  the  government,  pending 
their  liquidation.  They  have  practically  ceased  operations, 
pending  the  reorganization  of  the  banking  system.  In 
the  meantime,  banking  in  general  is  done  by  private  firms. 


J.  lie   casii    U] 

June  30th,  1918 

[1     IlilllU 

was: 

111     LllC 

uiiLcrciiL 

uaiiivd    UL 

laauc    vri< 

Coined 

Silver 

Fractional 

PoreliTB 

sold 

pe«o« 

eoln« 

coin* 

Totnht 

National   of  Mex. 

113,305 

$57,609 

$51,616.84 

$122,43J.f4 

LfOndon  and  Mex. 

470 

18.497.55 

13.967.55 

Nuevo  Lieon 

1.800 

1.446.67 

$567,313.18 

570.559.85 

Mercantll  of 

Veracruz 

57.820 

2.090 

10,421.09 

«''S?12f 

State    of   Mexico 

60 

297.65 

357.65 

Tabasco 

35.270 

358 

.76 

36.628.71 

Zacatecas 

32,010 

38.33 

82.048.SS 

Oriental  of  M>ex. 

13,100 

869.81 

2.552.38 

16.522.19 

Tamaullpas 

45 

445.75 

490.75 

San  Luis  Poitosl 

As^uascali'entes 

2,655 

137 

357.79 

8.049.79 

Jalisco 

1.600 

948.42 

540.80 

3.089.2S 

Guanajuato 

240 

3.61 

248.61 

Queretaro 

156.17 

166.17 

Hldalsro 

35,165 

6.922.89 

42,077.89 

Coahulla 

1.500 

208.33 

1.708.SS 

Peninsular  Mex. 

4.780 

334 

68.288.10 

73.402.10 

Mercantll  of 

Monterrey 

17,400 

3.137 

695.31 

150.747.16 

171,979.47 

Morelos 

20.00 

4.63 

24.6S 

Guerrero 

75 

55,556.25 

55,6S1.25 

Duranero 

915 

39.74 

964.7< 
U. 214.158.21 

TOTAL 

1215.820 

165.465 

$211,714.69 

$721,153.62  i 
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The  statements  for  the  Mining  Bank  of  Chihuahua,  the 
Western  of  Mexico  and  the  Bank  of  Sonora  are  not  in- 
cluded. The  funds  of  the  two  latter  are  deposited  in  the 
United  States. 

The  combined  general  account  for  the  banks  of  issue 
in  June  30,  1918,  was  as  follows: 

ASSETS. 

Unpaid  capitaJ           '  584,800.00 

Cash  on  hand 

Miexican    grold  $215,820.00 

Mexican   etlver  65,466.00 

•Fractional  coin  2H,714.6» 

Forelng    coin  721,153.52               1.214,168.21 

Bank  and  grovernment  notes  4,139,030.54 

LfOans  to  ith«  Constitutional 

Government  54,162.028.96 

Loans  to  the  Huerta  grovernment  48,477,260  99 

Securities  24,930,606.96 

Loans   and  Discounts  10,886,317.41 

Pledered   loans  8,343.637.06 

Morterag«s  17,208,878.16 

Credits  on   current   accounts  40,100,428.32 

Diverae  debtors  74,618,420.15 

Real    Estate  18,056,466.61 

Furniture  447,330.48 

Imipersonal  accounts  93,823,665.05 

TOTAL  1396.882,321.89 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital            *  107,525,000.00 

Obligatory  reserve  fund  28,066,196.81 

Reserve  fund  10,801,661.61 

Sight    deposits  21,599,511.71 

Deposits  at  more  than  three  days  18,257,986.48 

Notes  in   circulation  126,137,260.00 

Diverse  creditors  30,129,201.88 

Loss  and  profits  in  1-egral  tender  exchangres           177,179.99 

Impersonal  creditors  54,199,833.66 

TOTAL  $396,882,321.89 

The  previous  statement  does  not  include  the  Mining 
Bank  of  Chihuahua,  the  Western  of  Mexico  and  the  Bank 
of  Sonora. 

A  decree  dated  July  7th,  1917,  provided  that  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  banks  of  issue  should  be  made  by  the  monetary 
<:ommission,  and  the  board  of  directors  of  each  bank  should 
appoint  a  receiver.  In  case  they  failed  to  do  so  the  re- 
<:eiver  should  be  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Finance. 

The  notes  in  circulation  of  the  different  banks  have 
been  depreciated  and  the  latest  quotations  in  Mexico  City 
are  as  follows,  in  Mexican  gold : 
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Asked  Bid 

National    of    Mexico 

London  and  Mexico 

Agruascalientes 

Coahuila 

Durangro 

State  of  Mexico 

Guerrero 

Guanajuato 

Hldalgro 

Jalisco 

Morelos 

Mercantil   of   Monterrej 

Mercantll   of  Veracruz 

Mlnero  of  Chihuahua 

Nuevo  Leon 

Occidental 

Oriental 

Peninsular 

Querfitaro 

San  Luis  Potosl 

Sonora 

Tamaulipas 

Tabasco 

Zacatecas 

The  Loan  Bank  for  Agriculture  and  Irrigation  (Caja 
de  Prestamos  para  Obras  de  Irrigacion  y  Fomento  de  la 
Agricultura)  was  declared  a  State  Institution  by  decree 
of  June  2,  1918.  It  has  been  originally  establisned  as  a 
private  corporation.  Later  on,  the  government  acquired 
the  majority  of  the  capital  stock  and  guaranteed  foreign 
loans  obtained  by  the  institution. 

The  government  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
bank  in  Yucatan  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  Mex. 

The  Monetary  Commission  which  has  been  engaged  in 
banking  business,  as  a  preliminary  for  the  establishment 
of  the  single  bank  of  issue,  has  already  on  hand  $4,800,000 
Mex.,  or  about  5%  of  the  projected  capital  for  the  bank. 

The  law  for  the  creation  of  the  single  bank  as  provided 
by  the  new  constitution,  was  issued  on  December  8th,  1917. 
It  provided  that  the  single  bank  of  issue  shall  bear  the 
name  "Bank  of  the  Mexican  Republic,"  ("Banco  de  la  Re- 
publica  Mexicana")  and  will  have  a  main  office  in  Mexico 
City  with  branches  in  the  principal  commercial  centres 
of  the  country,  and  agents  and  correspondents  abroad. 

The  bank  would  have  a  capital  of  $200,000,000,  Mexican 
money,  part  of  which  would  be  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  remainder  will  be  obtained  by  a  loan  and 
public  subscription.  The  bank  would  be  authorized  to  is- 
sue notes  up  to  twice  its  capital  but  never  would  have  a 
circulation  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  gold  and 
silver  on  hand.     The  notes  would  be  exchangeable  at  par 
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but  in  any  necessary  case  the  government  would  have  the 
power  to  suspend  the  payment  of  notes  for  no  more  than 
ninety  days.  The  bank  would  be  the  depository  of  all  gov- 
ernment funds  and  would  be  in  charge  of  the  collection 
of  government  funds  and  the  shipments  abroad.  It  would 
be  forbidden  for  the  bank  to  lend  money  to  local  govern- 
ments, municipal  authorities,  foreign  governments  or  non- 
resident persons  or  corporations;  to  lend  money  or  dis- 
count papers  at  a  larger  term  than  provided  by  law;  to 
lend  money  on  mortgages ;  to  place  mortgages  on  its  prop- 
erties; to  operate  mining  properties,  smelters,  stores,  fac- 
tories, farms,  or  to  be  a  partner  to  a  company,  to  engage  in 
insurance ;  to  invade  the  field  covreed  by  the  mortgage ; 
agricultural,  and  promotion  banks;  to  accept  bonuses  or 
extra  commissions  for  loans. 

The  organization  of  the  bank  is  still  pending  on  ac- 
count of  economical  difficulties. 

A  new  banking  law  has  been  introduced  in  Congress, 
and  will  soon  be  discussed  and  voted  on. 

Ever  since  the  early  part  of  the  year  1917  the  sole  cir- 
culating medium  has  been  gold  and  silver.  At  the  time 
mentioned,  the  papet  that  the  Constitutionalist  Govern- 
ment had  issued  went  out  of  circulation,  while  the  notes 
of  the  various  banks,  being  at  a  discount,  also  became 
uncurrent.  The  gold  and  silver  coin  which  had  been 
hoarded  during  the  revolution  made  its  appearance,  and 
while  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  commerce,  still 
enabled  business  to  be  carried  on  though  upon  a  restricted 
scale.  It  is  estimated  that  there  was  at  that  time  upward 
of  $138,000,000  in  coin  in  the  Republic.  The  mint  was  at 
once  put  in  operation.  The  phenomenal  rise  in  the  value 
of  silver,  to  over  $1  per  ounce,  produced  a  puzzling  situa- 
tion. The  silver  peso,  containing  nine-tenths  of  one  ounce 
of  pure  metal,  but  with  an  exchange  value  of  fifty  cents  or 
less  in  American  gold,  dropped  out  of  sight.  The  fifty- 
centavo  coin,  containing  something  less  than  half  as  much 
pure  metal  as  the  peso,  held  on  however,  and  afforded  for 
some  time  the  principal  currency  resource  for  commercial 
transactions.  The  latest  respective  quotations  among  the 
.  vnoney  changers  of  Mexico  City  were  $1.26  for  the  peso 
coins  and  59  cents  for  the  fifty-centavo  piece. 

The  Treasuiy  Department  began  at  once  the  considera- 
tion of  measures  for  alleviating  the  situation  so  far  as  lay 
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in  its  power,  and  as  a  result  a  decree  was  issued  on.  Oct. 
31  creating  new  coins  as  follows:  gold  pieces  of  $2.50, 
Mex.,  with  a  weigh  of  2.083  grammes  and  0.900  fineness, 
and  $2,  weighing  1.666  grammes  and  of  the  same  fineness. 
The  diameter  fs  15J4  millimeters  for  the  first  coin  and  13 
millimeters  for  the  second.  The  coinage  of  these  new  gold 
pieces  commenced  on  November  loth. 

The  gold  peso,  containing  75  centigrammes  of  pure 
gold,  created  by  the  law  of  March  25,  1905,  will  continue 
to  represent  the  theoretical  unit  of  the  Mexican  monetary 
system. 

The  old  silver  peso  will  no  longer  be  coined,  and  from 
the  date  of  this  decree  will  not  be  considered  as  legal 
money. 

MONEY  AND  EXCHANGE. 

A  decree  of  May  14th,  1918,  declared  all  foreign  gold 
coins  legal  tender  at  rates  to  be  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  as  follows: 


Covntriea 

Coins 

Mex.  Money 

United   States 

Dollar 

2.00 

AuBtda-Huncrary 

Kronen 

0  40 

England 

Pound 

9.66 

Prance 

Pranc 

O.jfS 

Qermany 

Mark 

0.47 

Italy 

Lire 

0.88 

Japan 

Yen 

0.9» 

Netherlands 

Florin 

0.80 

Spain 

Peseta 

0.38 

A  neiv  gold  coin,  worth  20  pesos  was  created  by  decree 
of  June  27th,  1917.  The  coin  weighs  16  2-3  grams  and  is 
.900  fine  or  about  15  grams  pure  gold. 

The  amount  of  money  coined  during  the  year  1917  was 
as  follows : 

•Gold     —  20  p^sos  pieces  17.040,000  pesos 

Gold     —  10       "  ••  19,665,000 

Silver  —  50  cents  Mex.  18,556.x)00 
Bronze—       6       "         "  40,000 

In  order  to  hasten  the  withdrawal  of  the  depreciated 
paper  money,  a  decree  was  issued  on  March  29,  1917,  by 
which  all  import  and  export  duties  and  stamp  taxes  on  oil 
and  metals,  should  be  increased  so  as  to  pay  one  peso  in 
paper  for  every  peso  in  gold. 

According  to  official  data  there  are  ti  life  and  accident 
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insurance  companies  operating  in  Mexico,  of  which  three 
are  Mexican,  with  a  combined  capital  of  $3400,000  and 
eight  are  foreign  companies  which,  in  order  to  guarantee 
their  operations  in  the  country,  have  investments  there 
to  a  combined  amount  of  nearly  $7,000,000,  Mex.  There 
is  also  one  Mexican  fire  insurance  company  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000,  Mex.,  and  thirty-five  foreign  companies  with 
combined  deposits  aijjounting  to  $1,879,000. 

There  are  also  16  insurance  companies  of  different 
natures  of  which  three  are  Mexican  and  thirteen  foreign. 

A  decree  of  December  15th,  1916,  provided  that  the 
insurance  companies  should  settle  the  policies  on  gold 
basis,  commencing  on  June  12,  1917,  at  the  option  of  the 
policy  holders,  but  another  decree  of  June  12th,  1,917,  ex- 
tended until  September  30th  the  time  in  which  the  policy 
holders  could  avail  themselves  of  that  option. 

The  government  is  studying  a  new  law  to  regulate  the 
operations  of  the  insurance  companies. 

RAILROADS. 

The  railroad  system  in  operation  on  Sept.  ist,  1918, 
date  of  the  latest  presidential  message,  was  of  25,672  kilo- 
meters or  15,942  miles.  The  lines  in  operation  on  that 
date  were  as  follows : 

KUometem 


Owned  by  the  Mexican  Railwa-y  Co., 

Main  Line  471.204 

Santa  Ana  to  Tlaxcala  8.600 

Ometusco   to   Pachuca  46,760 

Cordoba  to   Huatusco  32,840 

Muftoz  to  Chlgrnahu&pam  63,400 

Owned  by  th^e  NaJtional  Lines  of  Mexico: 

Interocfianlc  779,800 

Puebla  to  Izllcar  de  -Matamoros  76,393 

San    Marcos    to   Teziutl&n   '  126.600 

Matamoros  to  Tlanoualpic&n  40,000 

Cuautia  to  Atencingro  67,682 

San  Nicolfts  to  Vlrreyes  100,379 

National  of  Mexico  2,226,138 

Vanegras,  Cedral  and  Matehuala  66,200 

Michoac&n   and  Paclfico  91.917 

Salamanca   to    Jaral  del   Valle  86,276 

Rinc6n  ito  Pozos  69,900 

Salamanca  to  San  Juan  de  la  Vega  46,047 

Sn.    L&zaro    to    the   San    Rafael-Atlixco    line  4,711 

Central  R.  R.  3.662,368 

Monterrey   and   Gulf  694.000 

Pachuca,  Zancualtip&n  and  Tampico  193.691 

Tula  to  Pachuca  70,200 

Mexico   to   Cuernavaca  and   Pacffico  291,122 

Gomez  Palacio  to  San  Pedro  de  las  Colonias  63,600 
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Union  Mexican 

Jimenez  to  Hidalgro  del  Parral 

Industrial  R.  R. 

Cuahuila  to  (the  Pacific 

San  Bartolo  to  Rio  Verde 

San  Pedro  de  las  Colonias  to  Pared6a 

Ocotl&n  to  Atotonilco  el  Alto 

Marfil  to  Guanajuato 

Hidalira  R.   R. 

Northwestern 

Southern  Mexican 

Tehuac&n   to   Esperanxa 

Oaxaca  ito   Tlacolula 

Agrricultural  of  Oaxaca 

San  Jerdnimo  Taviche  and  fian  Pablo  Huixtepec 

International  R.  R. 

Coahuila  Coal   R.   R. 

Rio  Bscondido  Coal  R.  R. 

Veracruz  to  the  Isthmus 

Veracruz  to  Boca  del   Rio 

.  Branches  of  the  Veracrus  to  the  Isthmus  Line 
Pan  -  Am-er  lean 
Durango  to  Llano  €k*and« 
Caftitas  to  DuranfiTO 
Allende,  dan  Carlos  and  Las  Vacas 
Penjamo  to  AJuno 

Qperaltcd  by  the  United  Railways  of  Yucatan: 
M6rida  to  Progrreso 
M6rida  to  Peto 
Peninsular 

M6rida  to  Valladolid  and  Progrreso 
M4rida  to  Izamal 
M4rida  to  Muna 

Operated  by  the  "Cfa.  de  Transportes.  S.  A.*': 
San  Juan  Bautista  to  Paso  d«  Carrizal 
San  Juan  Bautista  and  Bl  Play6n 
San  Jaun  Bautiaita  to  Rio  Gonzales 

Own«d  by  the  Toluca.  Tenangro  and  €an  Juan  R.  R.  Co.: 
Linea  de  <San  Juan 
Linea  de  Tenangro 

Operated  by  the  Coahuila  to  Zacatecas  R.  R.  Co.; 
Coahuila  and  Zacat-ecas 
Avalos  to  San  Pedro  Ocampo 

Operated  by  the  "Oro  Mining:  and  Railway  Co.": 
Tultenangro  to  Yondes6 
Guadalupe  to  Del  Rio 

Operated  by  (the  Southern  Pacific: 
Sonora 
Sud-Pacffico  de  Mexico 

Operated  by  the  Veracruz-Mexico  R.  R.  Co.,  Ltd.: 
Veracruz  to  Alvarado 
Del  Juile  to  San  Juan 

Operated  by  the  Mexico  City  Tramways  Co.: 
Mexico  Tramways 
Xochimilco  to  Puebla 
Santa  F6  to  Toluca 

Operated  Independently: 

Nadonal  of  Tehuantepec 

Cfa.   Constructora  Nacional  Mexloana 

Campeche   to   Lerma 

San  Andr6s  Chalchicomula 


KllometCfS 

17.070 

162,700 
9.572 

S19.600 
42.846 

800.134 

86.000 

6.382 

196.600 
52.580 

366.600 
60.800 
32.700 
26.180 
27.200 
1,187.009 
48.600 
11.711 

428.100 

124.900 
468.100 
103.400 
275.476 
30.000 
140.578 


86.900 

207.500 

199.228 

268.400 

66.846 

79.800 

6.700 
1.188 
6.426 


15.721 
29.950 


125.400 
27.160 


47.000 
8.000 


422.302 
1,574.800 


70.410 
28.340 


818.602 
11.000 
11.060 

304.000 

47.000 

6.f00 

10.858 
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Kllomeievs 


Orizaba  to  Ingrenlo  7  550 

C&rdenas  to  Rio  Orijali^  7*500 

Industrial   of  Pu-ebla  42.840 

San  Marcos  to  HuaJ11i>am  de  Ledii  181 117 

Northern  Mexican  I33  267 

Esperanza  to  Xdchll  26*100 

Oelaya  to  Rogrue  and  Santa  Crni  80!000 

Cazadero  to  Soils  60  100 

Western  Mexican  61  000 

Ixtlahuacan  to  Mafif  46.000 

Jalapa  (to  Teocelo  81.000 

Ocarrlo  15.900 

Southeastern  of  Yucatan  6.000 

Torres  to  Minas  Prletas  and  Ures  43.000 

San  Rafael  and  Atllxco  148.000 

San  Luis  Potosl  to  Rio  Verd'e  60.000 

Oaxaca  to  SJutIa  63.340 

Otumba  to  Cuautengro  10.420 

Parral  and  Durangro  )      101 048 

Lerdo  to  Torre6n  10.917 

Mineral    of  Chihuahua  22.644 

Kacozarl  123.600 

Commercial  Lilnes  of  the   Federal  Dlstrldl  8.260 

Pledad  Cabadas  6.300 

Sierra  Pinta  to  San  Jorgre  Bay  19.000 

El^ctricos  of  Ju&rez  7.129 

Hacienda  d«  Hornos  to  Viesca  43.000 

TntercallTornian  83.164 

El  Guarda  to  Nepanapa  28  000 

Zit&cuaro  to  Joconusco  16.000 

Ixtahuatl  •  11.600 

Mexico  to  Chalco  and  Rio  Prlo  63.600 

Concepci6n   Calpulac  to  Chachapa  6.967 

La  Viga  to  Colonia  d<el  Rancho  8,640 

Tijuana    to    Tecate  60.800 

Northwest  of  Mexico  777.905 

Camargo  and  Oeste  31.000 

Tomacoco  to   Xochltepec  4.000 

Mexicaltzingro  to  Zapotitl&n                 n  11.200 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  367  070 

San  Bartolo  to  Tenangro  14.000 

Zacatepec,  Jojutla  and  Tlalqulit«nangro  9.330 

Pachuca,  Zimapam  and  Tampico  83.000 

Mexico   to   Texcoco  12.000 

Tampico  to  La  Barra  10.000 

Monte   Alto  36.607 

Ac&mbaro  to  Quer4taro  104.840 

Tampico  to  El  Higo  66.170 

Mlnatitl&n  to  Carmen  10.570 

Saltillo  and  East  17  000 

Desagrll«  43.000 

Quintana   Roo  68.176 

The  reconstruction  of  the  national  lines  has  been  con- 
tinued. During  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  228  locomotives, 
177  passenger  and  express  cars,  and  2833  freight  cars  were 
rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $6,604,700.06. 

The  gross  income  of  the  national  lines  in  the  sarme  year 
was:  Freights,  41,113,172  tons,  $28,226,213.90;  Passages, 
10,532,270  tickets,  $14,570,405.19;  Total,  $42,336,619.09. 

The  average  mileage  in  operation  during  the  year 
was  11,200.  The  expenses  for  reparations  of  tracks,  equip- 
ments, etc.,  were:  $3,341,231.    The  amount  of  $515,343  was 
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spent  in  the  construction  of  several  lines  and  the  depot 
of  Saltillo. 

The  general  account  for  the  same  period  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures :  income,  $63,285,435 ;  expenses,  $62,285,435 ; 
cash  on  hand,  $500,000. 

On  July  15th,  a  department  of  insurance  was  opened  in 
connection  with  the  national  lines  for  the  insurance  of  mer- 
chandise against  losses,  robbery,  etc.  According  to  the 
government  report,  the  reconstruction  of  tracks,  bridges 
and  buildings  and  rolling  stock  will  cost  $10,000,000  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  already  appropriated.  Over  $1,- 
500,000  was  spent  in  1917-18,  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment,  about  2-3  of  which  has  already 
been  received.  The  government  intends  to  spend  for  the 
same  purpose  about  $1,000,000  Mex.,  during  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

The  government  concessions  for  the  construction  of 
railroad  lines,  still  in  force  January  1918,  and  calling  for 
the  payment  of  a  government  subsidy,  were  as  follows : 

Veracruz  to  Alvarado.  Granted  March  1878.  Built  70  kilometers 
to  be  extended  to  81.  The  comipany  agrreed  to  build  the  Itotal  mile- 
age when  the  new  port  of  Ant6n  Lizardo  is  opened  to  traffic,  and 
it  received  a  Subsidy  of  |8,000,  Miex.p  per  kilometer. 

Hidal^ro  and  Northeast.  Granted  January  1878.  Built,  479  kilo- 
meiters.  The  company  was  bound  to  complete  82  kilometers  on 
September,  1912,  and  82  additional  every  year  after  that  date.  The 
government  is  negotiating  the  concellatlon  of  the  contract.  The 
copipany  received  |8,260.  Mex.  per  kilometer. 

San  Marcos  to  Huajuapan  de  Leon.  Granted  November  1890. 
Built  181  kilometers  with  obligation  to  extend  the  line  to  182.  Con- 
struction work  suapended.  Contract  pending  cancellation.  Subsidy 
$6,000,  Mex.,  for  each  of  the  first  88  kilomeiters  and  |6,600  for  the 
balance. 

San  Rafael  and  Atlixco.  Granted  March  1898.  Built,  148  kilo- 
meters, with  obligation  to  build  80  kilometers  more.  Contract  pend- 
ing amendment.     Total  subsidy  granted,  1987,600.00. 

Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico.  Granted  November  1910.  Built, 
960  kilometers,  with  obligation  to  build  164  additional  kilometera 
on  or  before  November  1920.  Subsidy,  $18,500,  Mex.,  per  kilometer. 
Total  paid  up  to  date  $5,000,000,  Mex.,  in  5%  bonds.  The  balance 
will  be  paid  in  cash  without  interest. 

Puebla  to  Chacahua.  Granted  March  1912,  for  400  kilomeiters.  The 
construction  has  not  commenced  and  the  contract  is  pending  can- 
cellation. The  government  was  bound  to  grant  a  subsidy  of  $10,000, 
Mex.,  for  each  of  the  first  100  kilometers. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient.  Granted  April  1912.  Built,  247 
kilometers,  with  obligation  to  build  a  total  of  506  kilometers  on  or 
before  December  31st.  1917.  Subsidy  agreed  by  the  government, 
$12,000,  Mex.,  for  each  of  the  first  100  kilometers;  $15,700,  Mex., 
for  each  of  the  nest  160  kilometes;  $7,000,  Mex.,  for  each  of  the 
next  260  kilometers. 

Balsas  to  Zihuatanejo  and  Acapulco.  Granted  July  1912,  for  781 
kilometers  with  a  subsidy  of  $12,000  per  kilometer. 

Acatlan  de  Ju&rez  to  Chamela.  Granted  January  1917,  for  886 
kilometers  of  main  line,  and  100  kilometers  branches  wftth  obligation 
to  complete  20  kilometers  in  the  first  15  months  and  31  V&  kilometers 
yearly  thereafter.  The  government  will  pay  in  cash  20%  of  the 
cost  of  construcftion. 
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On  the  same  date  (January  1918)  there  were  also  44 
concessions  still  in  force  with  no  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  pay  a  subsidy.  Construction  in  all 
these  lines  is  behind  schedule  on  account  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  created  by  internal  troubles.  Part  of  these 
concessions  are  pending  cancellation. 

Congress  authorized  the  president  under  date  January 
1917,  to  cancel  the  existing  contract  with  S.  Pearson  and 
Sons,  Limited,  of  London,  for  the  operation  of  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  railroad.  The  value  of  this  line  is  estimated  about 
$62,000,000  American  money,  and  the  government  recover- 
ed by  this  cancellation  its  exclusive  control.  According  to 
the  terms  of  the  cancellation,  the  government  received 
from  S.  Pearson  and  Son,  Limited,  $9,077,500,  American 
money,  in  10,075  shares  of  the  American  Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  government  obtained  a  loan  on  part  of 
these  shares  in  New  York. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

In  September  1918,  the  telegraph  system,  owned  by 
the  government,  had  a  combined  length  of  51,543  miles, 
with  520  telegraph  offices,  13  telephone  stations  and  eigh- 
teen wireless  stations.  It  is  operated  by  2,729  employes. 
The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1918  was  $3,256,811, 
Mexican  money,  and  the  expenses  $2,979,406. 

The  number  of  messages  transmitted  by  the  telegraphic 
and  telephone  and  wireless  stations  was  13,908,557,  con- 
taining 286,227,454  words.  The  telegraph  rates  were  in- 
creased 25%.  The  press  telegraph  service  during  the 
year  was  distributed  to  66  newspapers  in  the  republic. 
The  number  of  press  messages  was  411,656  with  7,445,889 
words. 

On  June  30th,  1918,  the  postal  routes  had  a  combined 
length  of  26418  miles.  During  the  year  ending  on  that 
date  29  routes  were  established.  The  number  of  post  of- 
fices on  September,  1918  was  2,653.  The  movement  in  the 
postal  offices  from  October  ist  1917  to  June  30th,  1918 
was  45,301,615.  The  revenue  on  expenses  in  Mexican 
money  for  the  same  period  amounted  respectively  to  $3,- 
131,090  and  $3,241,862.  The  movement  of  domestic  money 
orders  amounted  to  $11,147,467. 

From  Nov.  ist,  1917,  the  new  agreement  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States  for  the  exchange  of  postal  parcels 
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was  in  force.  This  agreement  increased  the  weight  of  the 
parcels  from  lo  to  20  pounds.  On  May  ist,  1918,  the  new 
agreement  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  for  the 
establishment  of  national  money  orders  became  operative, 
and  in  the  first  two  months  in  which  it  was  in  force  the 
Mexican  post  offices  issued  money  orders  payable  in  the 
United  States  to  the  amount  of  $12,515,  while  the  American 
post  offices  issued  money  orders  payable  in  Mexico  to  the 
amount  of  $124,986.  The  parcel  post  service  between  Mex- 
ico and  France  was  temporarily  suspended  on  account  of 
lack  of  shipping  facilities. 

A  treaty  is  pending  between  Mexico  and  Spain  for  the 
establishment  of  parcel  post  service. 

A  new  wireless  station  has  been  established  on  the 
Island  of  Lobos,  off  the  coast  of  Tampico,  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  the  various  petroleum  companies 
facilities  for  communicating  with  vessels  while  at  sea.  This 
station  is  provided  with  powerful  apparatus  and  will  be 
able  to  communicate  with  the  wireless  stations  at  Mexico 
City,  Tuxpam,  Tampico,  VJeracruzj,  Progreso,  Frontera, 
Mazatlan,  Santa  Rosalia,  La  Paz,  Queretaro,  Monterrey, 
Saltillo,  Torreon,  and  by  way  of  Havana  with  various  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States.  It  is  expected  to  prove  of  great 
value,  in  advancing  the  commercial  interests  in  Mexico. 

A  wireless  telegraph  station,  able  to  communicate  over 
a  distance  of  about  400  kilometers,  will  soon  be  established 
by  the  government  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo  at  Pachuca. 

RIGHTS  OF  FOREIGNERS. 

Conditions  of  life  for  foreigners  in  Mexico  are  almost 
privileged.  They  are  treated  as  guests  of  honor  and  the 
Mexican  hospitality  is  proverbially  generous  and  courte- 
ous. According  to  the  law,  foreigners  enjoy  all  the  guar- 
antees and  rights  accorded  to  Mexicans,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  exempt  from  the  duties  and  obligations 
inherent  to  citizenship.  Therefore,  any  law-abiding  for- 
eigner willing  to  work  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others, 
is  sure  to  make  a  fortune  in  Mexico  under  such  advantages 
and  with  the  exceptijbnal  opportunities  he  finds  in  the 
country. 

The  new  Constitution  defines  the  rights  and  duties  of 
foreigners  as  follows: 

Foreigners  are  entitled  to  all  guarantees  granted  by  the 
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Constitution ;  but  the  Executive  has  the  authority  to  expell, 
from  the  national  territory,  any  foreigners  whose  presence 
is  undesirable. 

Foreigners  are  not  permitted  to  meddle  in  interior 
political  affairs. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  religious  liberty,  provided 
that  the  religious  practices  are  held  in  churches  or  homes ; 
except  when  such  practises  constitute  a  criminal  act. 

According  to  the  Constitution  only  native  Mexicans  and 
Mexican  corporations  can  acquire  the  property  of  lands, 
waters,  or  concessions  to  work  mines  or  exploit  waters  or 
mineral  fuel.  The  government  can  grant  the  same  rights 
to  foreigners  provided  they  make  a  declaration  at  the 
'Department  of  State  agreeing  to  being  considered  as  Mex- 
icans in  matters  concerning  such  property,  and  not  to  in- 
voke the  protection  of  their  governments  on  matters  per- 
taining to  such  property.  In  case  such  agreement  is  not 
kept  the  State  will  recover  the  right  on  the  property  in- 
volved. Foreigners  are  not  permitted  to  own  property  in 
a  stripe  loo  kilometers  wide  'along  the  coast  and  the 
borders. 

No  corporations  are  permitted  to  own  or  manage  agri- 
cultural property.  Industrial,  manufacturing,  mining  or 
any  other  corporation  can  own  only  the  extension  of  land 
as  necessary  for  its  regular  operation.  The  banks  can  have 
mortgages  on  either  rural  or  urban  property  but  they  can 
not  own  or  manage  more  real  estatie  than  necessary  for 
their  regular  banking  business. 

No  monopoly,  no  exemption  of  taxes,  and  no  limitations 
of  trade  intended  as  protection  to  the  industries  are  allowed 
in  Mexico. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS. 

Capital  invested  in  enterprises,  other  than  Mining,  from 
1886  to  1907,  are  given  as  follows,  in  Mexican  statistics: 

Mexican 
dollam 


Mexican 

476,609,468 

American 

676.003,946 

British 

609.801,645 

German 

62.492,766 

French 

32,414,162 

Austria-Hunirarian 

806,400 

Spanish 

4,748,874 

Italian 

116,100 

ToUl  1.276.908,882 
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Capital  invested  in  Mining  from  1892  to  1907 : 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Total 


Mexican 
doUara 

Ankerican 
dollar* 

Britlak 

t 

FreneM 
Pnmea 

1,763,600 
6.531.000 
3,928,000 
7.912,000 
9,102,200 
6,323,000 
2,171,485 
1,994,000 
1.531,200 
1.947.268 
6,112.632 
21.133,426 
7.436.800 
7.415.750 
17.348,250 
13.664,750 

1.000,000 

1.200.000 

1,800 
5,000 

80.000 

1,260.000 

9.601,000 

300.000 

5,100,000 

162,400 
433,000 

115,304,260 

17.257,800 

677,400 

1.200,000 

In  1907  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  the 
United  States  estimated  the  amount  of  American  capital 
invested  in  Mexico  at  $750,000,000,  two-thirds  of  it  beings 
in  ifailroads.  In  1912,  Marion  Letcher,  the  Consul  at  Chi- 
hudhua,  estimated  the  total  American  capital  invested  in 
Mexico  at  $1,057,770,000;  and  British  capital,  at  $321,303,- 
000.    Out  of  these  amounts  there  was  invested : 

In  railroad*. 

American   capital  1235,464,000 

British    capital  81,238,000 

Mexican  capital  125,440.000 

In  railroad  bonds. 

American  capital  408,926.000 

British    capital  87,680.000 

Mexican  capital  12,275,000 

In  1902,  according  to  Consul  General  Andrew  D.  Bar- 
low, $500,000,000  of  American  capital  was  invested  in  Mex- 
ico, and  70  per  cent,  of  this  was  in  railroads.  All  the  im- 
portant lines  except  the  Interoceanic,  the  Mexican  Rail- 
way, and  the  National  Tehuantepec  were  largely  owned  by 
American  capital,  which  constituted  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount  thus  invested.  (See  Latin  American  Circular 
No.  41,  on  "Mexican  Railways"). 

CLAIMS  FOR  DAMAGES. 

Decrees  issued  on  November  24th  and  December  24th, 
1917  created  a  commission  to  investigate  and  decide  on  all 
claims  for  damages  caused  by  the  revolution  from  1910  to 
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191 7.  The  commission  is  formed  by  five  members,  all 
Mexican  citizens,  one  of  them  to  act  as  chairman  and  its 
activities  are  to  be  limited  to  the  following  claims: 

1.  For  damages  caused  by  revolutionary  forces  recogn- 
vzed  by  the  government  established  after  the  triumph  of 
the  revolution. 

2.  For  damages  caused  by  the  government  forces  in  the 
campaign  against  the  rebels. 

3.  For  damages  caused  by  forces  of  the  so-called  federal 
army  until  its  dissolution. 

The  decree  provided  that  only  those  claims  should  be 
considered  as  were  presented  within  three  years  after  the 
law  was  promulgated.  It  also  provided  that  only  those 
claims  founded  on  restriction  of  private  property  or  re- 
quisitions of  money,  securities,  merchandise,  animals  or 
any  other  injury  to  persons  or  property,  would  be  admitted, 
but  no  claims  would  be  admitted  for  profits  that  should 
have  been  obtained  had  it  not  been  for  the  revolution. 

Another  provision  declared  that  foreign  claimants 
should  submit  proof  of  their  nationality  and  in  case  they 
should  fail  to  do  so  they  should  be  considered  as  Mexican 
citizens,  and  they  would  forfeit  the  right  to  present  their 
claims  diplomatically.  Corporations  organized  under  the 
Mexican  law  are  considered  as  Mexican  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  their  claims,  even  if  one  or  more  of  their  mem- 
bers are  foreigners.  Foreign  claimants  having  established 
duly  their  nationality,  and  not  accepting  the  decision  of  the 
commission  of  claims  will  have  the  right  to  submit  their 
objections  either  personally  or  diplomatically.  In  case 
the  decision  of  the  commission  is  not  accepted  by  foreign 
claimants  it  will  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  three 
arbiters,  one  of  which  will  be  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  republic,  another  by  the  diplomatic  representative 
of  the  claimant  and  the  third  by  the  two  first  members 
or  by  the  president  of  the  republic  in  case  the  two  other 
members  cannot  agree.  The  third  member  must  be  of  a 
country  having  no  similar  claims  against  Mexico.  The 
decisions  given  by  the  arbitration  committee  shall  be  final. 
A  special  law  will  determine  later  on  the  date  of  payment 
on  the  funds  from  which  the  payment  of  claims  will  be 
made. 

The  requirements  for  claims  to  be  submitted  to  the 
commission  are: 
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1.  To  be  written  in  Spanish. 

2.  To  include  all  necessary  vouchers  and  proofs  show- 
ing that  the  damage  was  caused  on  the  amount  involved. 

3.  To  contain  the  name  of  the  individual  or  company, 
the  nationality  and  the  residence  of  the  claimant. 

4.  In  case  the  claims  are  not  submitted  personally  they 
should  be  made  through  a  representative  duly  authorized. 
In  case  of  a  claim  of  less  than  $5,000.00,  Mexican  money, 
the  representative  must  have  a  power  of  attorney  signed 
by  the  claimant  and  verified  by  the  mayor  of  the  town  in 
which  it  is  executed.  In  case  of  claims  for  $5,000,  Mexican 
money,  or  more,  the  power  of  attorney  must  be  executed 
before  a  notary. 

5.  The  claim  must  include,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the 
places  and  dates  oi  the  events  on  which  the  claim  is  based 
and  also  the  names  of  the  persons  involved,  and  the  nature 
of  the  damage. 

6.  The  claim  must  state  the  amount  claimed  in  national 
gold. 

The  claims  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  order  as  they 
are  presented.     All  proofs  must  be  submitted  in  writing. 

THE  STATE  gT  YUCATAN 

The  largest  producer  of  sisal  in  the  world. 

After  reaching  its  narrowest  point,  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  the  Mexican  territory  expands  considerably, 
and  throws  a  prolongation  in  a  northerly  direction,  which 
separates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Caribbean  sea.  This 
peninsula  is  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  is  politically 
divided  into  three  entities:  the  States  of  Campeche  and 
Yucatan,  and  the  Territory  of  Quintana  Roo. 

As  it  will  be  seen  in  the  appended  map,  the  State  of 
Yucatan  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  divisions,  having  an 
area  of  only  26,470  square  miles.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  most  thickly  populated  (350,000  inhabitants),  an^ 
by  far  the  most  important  commercially,  politically,  social- 
ly and  economically. 

While  the  peninsula,  specially  in  the  sections  forming 
the  State  of  Campeche  and  the  Territory  of  Quintana  Roo, 
possesses  very  fertile  lands  and  is  covered  by  great  virgin 
forests,  abundant  in  precious  woods,  which  so  far  it  has  been 
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possible  only  to  commence  developing,  nearly  the  whole 
territory  belonging  to  the  State  of  Yucatan  is  bare,  stony, 
and  entirely  devoid  of  mountains  and  rivers,  as  it  forms 
an  immense  plain,  with  very  little  altitude  above  the  sea 
level. 

On  that  plain  of  rocky  stone,  which  not  long  ago  arose 
from  the  sea,  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  soil  is  spread,  not 
even  covering  it  all,  formed  by  the  remnants  of  the  scarce 
and  insignificant  vegetation  which  covers  that  portion  of 
the  peninsula. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  there  is  such,  that  the  people,  in 
order  to  plant  their  ornament  or  fruit  trees,  in  their  parks 
or  orchards,  have  to  break,  with  explosives,  the  bare  rock, 
and  fill  the  spaces  afterwards  with  earth  which 
they  carry,  at  great  pains  and  expense,  from  other  places. 
Then  they  have  to  spray  them  every  day,  which  is  also 
a  difficult  task  on  account  of  the  absolute  lack  of  surface 
water. 

The  expression  surface  water  is  appropriate,  because 
the  subsoil  in  Yucatan,  in  the  section  referred  to,  has  the 
peculiarity  of  abounding  in  underground  streams,  which 
form  real  subterranean  rivers,  the  water  of  which  runs 
through  a  kind  of  tunnel  in  the  rock,  generally  not  very 
far  below  the  surface. 

IRRIGATION   PROBLEM   SOLVED. 

The  Yucatanians,  therefore,  solve  the  problem  of  irriga- 
tion, and  get  their  supply  of  water  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  purposes  and  also  in  part  for  home  use,  by 
opening  wells  on  the  rock,  until  the  liquid  layer  is  reach- 
ed. This  is  reached  at  a  distance  which  increases  from 
the  coast  inland,  from  very  few  feet  under  the  ground,  to 
several  score  yards. 

The  water  of  these  wells  is  carried  to  the  surface,  gen- 
erally, with  the  aid  of  pumps,  operated  by  windmills  which 
in  large  numbers  raise  their  high  iron  towers  in  the  cities 
and  plantations  of  Yucatan.  In  the  city  of  Merida,  for 
instance,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  house  possessing  a 
certain  comfort  and  not  having  a  motor  of  that  kind. 

The  water  of  these  wells  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
potable  on  account  of  the  great  proportion  of  lime  salts 
that  it  contains,  is  collected  in  tanks  high  above  the  ground 
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and  thence  through  iron  piping  or  aqueducts  is  taken  to 
the  place  where  it  is  needed. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  the  immense  dif- 
ficulties which  farmers  in  Yucatan  have  to  overcome  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  their  lands  which  are  mostly  un- 
suitable for  cultivation,  and  also  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  to  undertake  irrigation  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  only  water  available  comes  from  the  rainfall  which 
occurs  with  remarkable  regularity  from  May  to  October, 
just  at  a  time  when  the  sowing  of  corn  and  beans  is  done, 
the  only  grains  harvested  in  the  State,  and  in  such  small 
amounts  that  they  are  not  even  sufficient  for  local  con- 
sumption. 

A  country,  neglected  by  nature  to  such  an  extent,  in 
the  matter  of  fertility  and  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral 
production,  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  all  other  countries 
and  especially  upon  the  other  states  of  the  Mexican  nation, 
seemed  to  be  condemned  to  live  in  perpetual  poverty  and 
misery.    It  did,  in  fact,  until  a  half  century  ago. 

The  State  of  Yucatan,  which  at  that  time  covered  the 
whole  peninsula  bearing  its  name,  was  totally  devoid  of 
internal  communications  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  trip  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  its  inhabitated  portion,  that  is, 
a  trip  of  no  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  took  several 
days  and  was  made  at  a  serious  risk  on  account  of  the  ut- 
terly bad  conditions  of  the  roads  which  hardly  existed. 

Farming  was  limited,  as  stated  before,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn  and  beans  which  form  the  basic  food  for 
the  Indians.  A  small  amount  of  sugar  and  a  few  other 
tropical  products  were  also  grown,  as  they  are  now,  for  the 
local  consumption. 

The  people  lived  a  primitive  and  patriarcal  life  in  towns 
and  villages.  No  cities  existed,  except  by  name,  not  ex- 
cluding the  capital  of  the  State. 

Commerce  was  almost  nihil  not  only  because  there 
were  no  goods  to  export,  but  also  on  account  of  the  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  could  hardly  import  even  the 
most  necessary  things  in  food  and  clothing,  and  above  all 
for  the  lack  of  communications  both  with  foreign  countries 
and  with  the  rest  of  Mexico. 

In  fact,  although  Yucatan  is  a  peninsula,  it  has  no 
communications  by  land  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Repub- 
lic.   Neither  at  that  time  nor  nowadays  would  a  human  be- 
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ing  venture  a  trip  through  the  immense  and  impenetrable 
forests,  which  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  cover  the 
southern  portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  most  awe-inspir- 
ing solitude  would  be  the  only  companion  of  the  traveler 
across  the  woods  as  he  would  cover  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  miles  without  finding  a  village,  a  house  or  a  person. 
Thus  the  state  of  Yticatan  was  at  that  time,  as  it  is  still 
now,  in  the  same  condition  as  if  it  were  a  real  island. 
Its  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  cross  the  sea  not  only  to 
visit  foreign  countries  and  to  trade  with  them  but  also  in 
order  to  do  the  same  with  other  sections  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belong. 

WONDERFUL  WORK  BY  YUCATANIANS. 

How  was  it  possible  for  a  country  in  such  a  situation 
to  become,  in  less  than  a  generation,  the  richest  state  and 
— [Why  should  it  not  be  said  ? — the  most  advanced,  progres- 
sive and  most  modernized  in  matters  of  general  culture, 
legislation,  and  ideals,  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  also 
in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  rapid  and  com- 
plete development  ever  found  ^mong  the  communities 
which  the  mixture  of  European  and  Indian  races  has 
produced  in  Latin-America? 

Who  made  this  miracle,  unsurpassed  in  contemporary 
history  in  this  part  of  the  New  World? 

This  was  exclusively  the  work  of  the  sisal,  on  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  of  the  progressiveness  which  characterizes 
the  indefatigable  sons  of  that  state,  whom  someone  justly 
has  called  "the  Yankees  of  Mexico." 

The  plant  which  produces  the  fibre  universally  known 
now  by  the  names  of  henequen  or  sisal,  the  latter  name 
being  that  of  the  old  port  of  Yucatan  through  which  the 
first  bales  were  exported,  is  an  agave  growing  wild  in  the 
peninsula,  which  the  Indians  knew  and  used  since  im- 
memorial times,  cleaning  the  fibre  by  a  primitive  process 
and  using  it  for  the  manufacture  of  cables,  ropes  and  twine. 
The  plant  and  its  uses,  however,  were  entirely  unknown 
outside  of  the  State  until  a  few  of  its  most  distinguished 
sons,  especially  Juan  Miguel  Castro,  decided  to  establish 
on  a  firm  basis  the  sisal  industry  which  has  transformed 
Yucatan. 

These  men  with  shrewd  genius,  realized  the  enorm- 
ous importance  of  the  fibre  of  Yucatan,  and  the  possibility 
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of  using  it  in  a  larger  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  cord 
and  twine.  In  fact,  the  large  number  of  studies  and  com- 
parative experiments,  made  so  far,  have  shown  in  the 
most  conclusive  way,  that  sisal  is,  of  all  fibres  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cord,  the  one  which  resists  more  in  pro- 
portion to  its  weight,  the  most  flexible  and  the  most  ap- 
propriate for  its  uses,  and  also  the  one  that  is  suitable  for 
more  varied  uses.  It  is  furthermore,  the  easiest  obtained 
in  the  American  market  and  the  cheapest. 

Senor  Castro,  was  a  man  of  great  foresight,  a  patriot, 
and  one  of  the  most  noted  business  men  that  Yucatan — a 
land  abundant  in  strong  and  persevering  people — ,  has 
produced. 

BIRTH  OF  THE  SISAL  INDUSTRY. 

With  wonderful  persistance,  he  undertook  to  in- 
troduce the  fibre  in  the  United  States,  and  devoted  sev- 
eral strenous  years  to  this  task.  He  made  several  trips 
and  eventually  had  a  few  merchants  and  manufacturers 
interested,  who  agreed  to  test  the  new  fibre,  and  soon  real- 
ized its  excellent  qualities. 

That  is  how  the  sisal  industry  was  born.  Naturally, 
at  the  beginning  it  was  of  slight  importance  because  at 
that  time  the  plantations  in  Yucatan  covered  scarcely  a 
few  hundred  acres  and  yielded  no  more  than  a  few  hundred 
bales  a  year. 

The  steadily  growing  demand  and  the  impossibility  for 
the  people  in  Yticatan  to  raise  more  profitable  products, 
or  at  least  as  profitable  as  the  sisal,  made  many  persons, 
especia^lly  among  the  owners  of  small  corn  and  bean 
farms,  turn  their  attention  to  sisal.  With  wonderful 
rapidity  the  cultivation  of  sisal  was  spread  throughout 
the  northern,  northeastern  and  central  sections  of  Yucatan, 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  few  acres  under  cultivation 
fifty  years  ago  have  grown  now  to  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

This  wonderful  development  was  due  principally  to  the 
invention  of  the  sisal  cleaning  machine,  a  work  also  of 
Yucatanian  genius. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  the  pioneer  farmers 
realized  immediately  that  no  practical  result  could  be  ob- 
tained by  using  the  primitive  system  of  cleaning  fibre 
which  was  used  by  Indians,  and  which  consisted  simply  in 
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beating  the  fibre  hard  until  it  was  separated  from  the  pulp. 
This  operation  was  made  by  hand  with  the  aid  of  a  wooden 
rod  while  the  leaf  was  lying  on  a  wooden  board. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  CLEANING  MACHINK 

The  first  thing  the  planters  in  Yucatan  did  in  their 
search  for  a  better  method  of  cleaning  the  sisal,  was  to 
improve  the  primitive  system  as  used  by  the  Indians,  and  to 
this  effect  they  built  something  that  was  the  embryo  of 
the  powerful  modern  machines.  The  primitive  cleaning 
machine  consisted  only  of  a  wheel,  made  of  wood,  bearing 
a  number  of  knives  which  scratched  the  sisal  leaves,  lying 
on  a  wooden  bench.  This  simple  mechanism,  operated  by 
hand  or  foot,  was  called  "scraping  bench"  or  "scrapings 
wheel".  The  scraping  wheel  was  certainly  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Indian  method  in  which  a  man,  working  a 
whole  day,  could  obtain  only  from  six  to  eight  pounds  of 
fibre;  but  it  was  far  from  solving  the  problem  of  cleaning 
the  sisal  fibre. 

Experimenting  continued  unceasingly.  The  machine 
was  improved  little  by  little.  Many  mechanical  engineers 
and  even  amateurs  devoted  themselves  with  indefatigable 
energy  to  this  task,  and  after  many  years  of  continuous 
labor,  the  different  models  of  the  present  powerful  ma- 
chines were  designed.  This  perfect  mechanism  embodies 
a  long  and  hard  story  of  studies,  innumerable  failures  and 
great  sacrifices,  but  it  is  also  a  symbol  of  the  perseverance 
and  firmness  of  the  sons  of  that  State.  There  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  original  scraping  wheel  and  the  pre- 
sent giant  machines  with  a  capacity  of  150,000  to  200,boo 
leaves  per  day. 

As  the  cleaning  machine  was  improving,  the  stimulus 
for  the  planters  grew  accordingly  and  new  sisal  planta- 
tions were  established,  until  at  the  present  time  they  cover 
an  enormous  area  in  Yucatan.  The  traveler  there,  does 
not  cease  to  wonder  at  the  endless  fields  covered  by  the 
sisal  plant,  crossed  by  railraods,  and  covering  with  a  beauti- 
ful sheet  of  uniform  blueish  green,  the  whole  extension  of 
the  horizon. 

The  development  of  the  sisal  industry,  however,  was 
dependent  upon  another  problem  of  utmost  importance 
and  very  difficult  to  solve — ^the  problem  of  transportation. 
The  absolute  lack  of  highways  in  Yucatan  has  been  men- 
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tioned  before.  The  unspeakable  paths  connecting  the  vil- 
lages with  each  other,  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  roads. 
In  the  rainy  season  they  became  impassable  marshes,  and 
in  the  dry  season  the  travelers  crossing  them  almost 
choked  by  the  clouds  of  thick  dust.  The  heavy  carts  used 
by  the  natives,  which  were  made  of  tropical  woods  as  hard 
and  strong  as  iron,  often  broke  down  in  the  stony  roads, 
leaving  the  travelers  stranded  in  the  dreadful  solitude  of 
unhospitable  deserts,  devoid  of  water  and  burnt  by  an 
implacable  tropical  sun. 

SOLVING  THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM. 

From  the  beginning  the  Yucatanians  undertook  the 
solution  of  the  transportation  problem,  and  taking  into  ac- 
count that  the  only  port  open  to  foreign  trade.  Sisal,  'was 
far  from  the  capital  of  the  State,  they  founded,  at  the 
initiative  also  of  Juan  Miguel  Castro,  the  present  port  of 
Progreso,  which  they  established  at  the  nearest  point  in 
the  coast,  about  twenty-two  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Merida.  Loosing  no  time,  they  began  the  construction  of 
the  first  of  the  railroad  lines  which  connect  both  towns, 
and  which  is  also  one  of  the  first  railroads  built  in  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  Later  on  they  worked  unceasingly 
in  increasing  the  railroad  system  of  the  state.  In  less  than 
thirty  years,  Yucatan  was  in  possession  of  a  railroad  system 
which  in  proportion  to  the  territory  is  very  large  and  com- 
plete and  has  been  located  in  such  a  way  that  all  im- 
portant towns  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the 
cities  of  Merida  and  Progreso.  '  , 

*It  must  be  stated,  in  justice  to  the  hard  working  and 
persevering  people  of  that  State,  that  this  formidable  un- 
dertaking was  accomplished  with  Yucatanian  money,  with 
capitals  obtained  by  the  sale  of  sisal,  and  now  belongs  to 
sons  of  Yucatan. 

This  system  could  not  cross  all  the  plantations  which 
were  increasing  in  number  all  the  time,  so  that  now  they 
number  over  nine  hundred.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
deficiency,  they  took  resource  to  the  system  of  portable 
railroads,  known  as  the  Decauville  system,  which  at  the 
present  time  extends  its  lines  in  incalculable  numbers  all 
over  the  sisal  section  of  the  State,  connecting  towns  and 
railroad  stations  and  establishing  connections  between  the 
plantations  and  the  towns  lines  and  different  departments. 
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This  system,  unceasingly  growing,  represents  a  very  large 
investment.  Its  construction  was  made  easier  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  Yucatan,  which,  as  stated  before, 
forms  an  immense  plain  with  hardly  any  natural  obstacle. 

A  GIGANTIC  INDUSTRY  NOW. 

That  is  how  the  Yucatanians  established,  little  by  little, 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  basis  on  which  their  great 
industry  is  firmly  founded.  It  has  turned  the  state  into  a 
real  emporium  in  a  few  years.  It  has  made  of  Merida,  the 
capital,  the  second  city  in  the  Mexican  Republic,  both  on 
account  of  its  wealth  and  the  volume  of  its  commerce  and 
it  will  soon  be  second  in  population  (now  over  100,000) 
which  has  doubled  in  fifteen  years.  It  has  made  of  Yuca- 
tan the  largest  exporting  State  in  the  country,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1918  the  sisal  sold  amounted 
to  57  million  dollars  or  over  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 
ports of  Mexico,  an  amount  which  in  proportion  to  the 
population  represents  a  per  capita  exportation  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  country  in  the  world. 

After  solving  the  agricultural  and  industrial  problems, 
or  at  least  the  material  side  of  them,  the  Yucatanians  faced 
other  more  serious  and  complicated  questions — the  eco- 
nomical and  social  problems.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
know  how  they  did  solve  them  under  very  unfavorable 
conditions.  But  in  order  to  understand  how  they  suc- 
ceeded, it  is  necessary  to  tell  what  these  problems  were. 

The  social  problem  arose  from  the  organization  of  the 
agricultural  labor  which  was  entirely  done  by  the  Indian 
element,  which  forms  the  majority  of  the  population,  and 
was  used  to  the  traditions  set  by  the  Spanish  conquerors. 

The  number  of  Spaniards  who  settled  in  Yucatan  was 
very  small.  Since  the  territory  lacked  the  mineral  wealth 
which  attracted  the  Europeans  to  other  parts  of  America, 
the  few  of  them  who  settled  in  Yucatan  found  nothing  to 
distribute  among  themselves  in  the  matter  of  mining  prop- 
erties. They  found  only  the  Indians,  whom  they  distributed 
among  themselves,  in  the  form  of  what  they  called  en- 
comiendas,  that  is,  each  conqueror  took  over  a  certain 
number  of  Indians,  who  worked  to  the  exclusive  profit  of 
the  owner  of  the  land.  Such  lands  were  the  nucleus  of 
many  of  the  present  plantations. 

The  Indians  were  treated  as  beasts.    They  were  com- 
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pelled  to  work  all  day,  even  Sundays,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  trade  with  other  people.  Even  the  opportunity 
of  learning  the  official* language  of  the  country,  Spanish, 
was  denied  them  so  that  they  could  more  easily  be  kept 
in  the  state  of  slavery  in  which  they  really  lived.  This 
condition  persisted  during  the  Spanish  regime  in  Yucatan 
and  even  after  the  independence  of  the  colony  was  ac- 
complished, until  the  constitutionalist  revolution  ended  it. 

Force,  in  fact,  was  used  in  several  plantations  to  make 
the  Indians  work,  with  the  consent  and  even  the  aid  of 
the  authorities.  The  Indians  were  subject  to  punishment 
of  so  humiliating  and  barbarous  a  nature  as  the  negroes 
were  subject  to  at  the  time  when  slavery  existed. 

This  was  the  social  problem.  It  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  obtain  good  and  final  results  with  the  system  of 
forced  labor  existing  in  Yucatan,  and  it  was  necessary,  as 
the  most  progressive  class  in  Yucatan  realized,  to  estab- 
lish the  system  of  voluntary  and  free  labor,  the  only  one 
that  can  bring  forth  real  progress  in  a  country  and  the 
harmonious  development  of  its  agriculture,  commerce  and 
industries. 

This  question  preoccupied  continually  many  statesmen 
and  leaders  in  the  state,  who  for  several  years  vainly  at- 
tempted to  conciliate  the  liberal  principles  proclaimed  by 
the  constitution  and  the  legislation,  with  the  social  con- 
dition deeply  rooted  in  the  country,  where  it  had  been 
practised  for  more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries  and  it 
was  considered  by  many  as  a  necessary  evil  and  an  indis- 
pensable condition  for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. This  way  of  reasoning  was  exactly  the  same  used 
in  other  times  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  the 
champions  of  slavery.  The  same  arguments  were  put  for- 
ward  by  the  men  of  the  South  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  when  they  claimed  that  the  progress 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  white  man  demanded  the 
slavery  for  the  negro,  who  was  the  only  one  to  work  in  the 
fields,  the  only  one  who  was  adapted,  on  account  of  his  very 
ignorance,  to  the  hard  labor  and  small  salary,  and  on  whom 
the  prosperity  of  the  other  element  was  dependent. 

EVILS  OF  DIAZ*  DICTATORSHIP. 

But  in  Yucatan  the  social  problem  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  political  and  economical  questions.    With 
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the  economical  problem,  because  the  continuous  fluctua- 
tion in  the  price  of  sisal,  and  the  low  quotations  imposed 
by  the  speculators  and  their  agents,  permitted  no  increase 
in  the  miserable  wages  payed  to  the  Indians,  which  for 
many  years  amounted  only  to  a  few  cents  in  compensation 
of  hard  labor  covering  one-half  or  even  two-thirds  of  the 
day.  With  the  political  question,  because  as  long  as  the 
political  situation  made  the  Diaz's  dictatorship  prevail, 
there  was  no  hope,  even  remote,  of  changing  the  state  of 
affairs  in  which  the  strength  of  that  fa^tal  tyranny  ^nd  the 
privilege  of  the  men  in  power  were  founded. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  tell  in  detail  what  the  economic 
condition  in  Yucatan  was,  and  also  how  the  men  of  the 
revolution  faced  those  great  problems  and  settled  them 
altogether  and  forever  in  only  a  few  years,  accomplishing 
during  the  revolution  a  rapid,  deep  and  a  decisive  change 
which  altered  forever  the  miserable  and  shameful  situation 
prevailing  in  Yucatan. 

As  soon  as  the  wheat  harvesting  machinery  was  in- 
vented and  the  superiority  of  the  fibre  grown  in  Yucatan 
was  recognized,  speculators  attempted  to  control  the 
market,  as  its  sole  masters,  using  for  that  purpose  all  kinds 
of  intrigues  and  plots. 

In  order  to  understand  this  situation  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  the  following  facts:  sisal  is  harvested  all 
year  round,  and  not  in  certain  seasons  as  other  vegetable 
products  are.  This  fact  and  also  the  impossibility  of  al- 
ternating the  cultivation  of  other  products  on  the  same 
land  compel  the  planters  to  sell  the  fibre  as  fast  as  it  is 
produced,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  high  and  continuous 
expense  required  by  the  cultivation  and  operation  of  the 
ranches.  More  so  because  the  plant,  as  it  grows,  needs 
continuous  and  careful  attention  until  it  reaches  its  seventh 
year,  then  the  cutting  of  the  leaves  commences,  and  this 
operation  must  be  made  periodically  and  continually,  lest 
the  plant  blossoms  and  dies  in  a  short  time. 

Furthermore,  wages  must  be  paid  daily  or  at  least  every 
week  and  the  planter  has  some  other  big  expenses  which 
represent  an  investment  not  bearing  interest.  In  order  to 
increase  a  plantation,  large  amounts  of  money  are  neces- 
sary for  the  purchase,  survey,  and  cleaning  of  lands,  for 
the  preparation  of  the  new  plants  and  the  nursing  of  them 
until  they  are  ready  for  the  harvest.     All  this  means  an 
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investment  which  remains  unproductive  for  a  very  long 
period.  The  planters,  therefore,  must,  in  order  to  increase 
their  plantations,  invest  all  the  profit  obtained  from  the 
lands  in  production  and  even  to  borrow,  on  mortgage,  very 
often  on  unfavorable  terms  and  at  high  rates  of  interest. 
On  the  other  hand,  especially  in  plantations  located  far 
from  the  towns,  the  planters  must  keep  stores  with  large 
stock  of  food  stuffs,  dry  goods  and  household  articles, 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  they  sell  to  the  laborers  at  prices 
which* sometimes  do  not  even  cover  the  cost  and  transporta- 
tion expenses  and  often  mean  a  considerable  loss  to  the 
planters.  This  is  especially  true  of  corn,  the  basic  food 
article  for  the  population,  which  the  planters  very  often 
import  directly  and  sell  for  whatever  they  can  get. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  easy  to  understand 
how  the  speculators  succeeded  in  controlling  the  Yucatan 
market.  The  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  speculat- 
ors had  at  their  disposal  enormous  capitals  with  which  the 
native  merchants  and  bankers  could  not  compete.  The 
speculators  were  the  representatives  of  powerful  companies 
which  made  it  their  business  to  monopolize  the  sisal  for 
the  manufacture  of  twine  used  in  the  machinery,  the 
patents  of  which  they  also  controlled. 

MANBOUVRES  OF  SPECULATORS. 

They  found  it  easy  to  dispose  of  the  native  firms  which 
at  the  beginning  had  been  established  in  Yucatan  for  the 
purchase  of  sisal  which  they  sold  afterwards  to  indepen- 
dent foreign  companies.  The  agents,  owing  to  the  capital 
they  handled,  were  able  to  offer,  at  the  beginning,  higher 
prices  than  the  native  firms.  The  native  firms,  therefore, 
saw  their  business  decreasing  rapidly  and  they  retired  one 
after  the  other  and  finally,  by  1908,  the  buying  of  sisal 
in  Yucatan  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  representatives 
of  large  monopolies  which  had  made  an  alliance  for  this 
purpose  and  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  the  eflScient 
support  of  the  State  Administration  at  that  time. 

These  monopolizing  concerns  were,  if  not  the  only 
ones,  the  most  important  buyers  and  the  largest  consumers 
of  the  Yucatan  fibre.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for 
the  producers  to  sell  except  through  these  agents. 

It  is  necessary  to  recall  that  sisal  is  a  plant  that  produces 
all  the   year   round   and   the  planters   miist   necessarily 
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Spend  considerable  amounts  in  advance.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  other  plants  which  are  harvested  and  sold  in 
certain  seasons.  On  the  other  hand,  twine,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  which  sisal  is  principally  used,  it  not  manufac- 
tured all  year  round.  It  is  used  for  the  annual  harvest 
of  wheat.  The  factories  only  work  from  July  to  November 
every  year,  and  many  of  them  do  not  work  to  their  full 
capacity.  These  circumstances  explain  how  the  speculat- 
ors succeeded  in  controlling  the  prices,  to  the  injury  both 
of  the  producers  of  Yucatan  and  the  farmers  in  the  United 
States. 

As  soon  as  the  factories  closed,  the  speculators 
maneuvered  so  that  the  price  of  the  fibre,  generally  held 
down  to  a  few  cents  per  pound,  dropped  still  further,  since 
they  were  sure  that  the  planters  would  sell  their  product 
anyway,  at  any  price,  in  order  to  keep  their  plantations 
going.  The  speculators  kept  on  buying  all  through  the 
slow  season,  and  in  order  to  stimulate  selling,  they  often 
created  false  alarms  by  putting  rumours  in  circulation  to 
the  effect  that  the  market  was  over-stocked  or  that  a  new 
and  cheaper  substitute  had  been  discovered.  In  this  way 
they  had  the  producers  begging  them  to  be  kind  enough 
not  only  to  buy  their  ultra  production  but  to  contract  for 
long  periods,  even  at  a  great  loss  for  them. 

As  soon  as  the  active  season  opened  and  the  price  of 
twine  was  established  in  the  American  markets,  the  spec- 
ulators increased,  in  the  United  States,  the  price  of  the 
fibre,  making  it  double  of  what  they  had  paid  in  Yucatan 
a  few  weeks  or  days  before  and  in  this  way  they  obtained 
profit  on  both  sides  and  cleared  several  million  dollars 
every  year.  The  independent  manufacturers  were  unable 
to  buy  fibre  in  Yucatan  because  as  soon  as  they  were  in 
the  market  the  speculators  caused  artificial  and  momentary 
rise  quoting  in  Yucatan  a  higher  price  for  the  fibre  than 
the  price  they  asked  in  the  United  States.  Such  quota- 
tions, of  course,  were  really  nominal,  as  the  speculators  did 
no  actually  buy,  since  they  had  large  stocks  on  hand, 
and  the  producers  were  bound  by  their  contracts  not  to 
sell  to  anybody  else. 

The  contract  system  was  a  very  useful  resource  by 
which  the  speculators  gained  control  of  the  producers. 
The  planters  were  always  in  need  of  large  amounts  of 
money  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  their  planta- 
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tions,  for  the  purchase  of  portable  railroads  and  costly 
machinery,  for  repairs,  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  houses,  for  offices  and  dwellings  for  their  workmen; 
in  short,  for  the  innumerable  expenses  needed  in  this  kind 
of  industry,  which  cannot  be  realized  except  by  actual 
experience. 

It  was  imperative,  therefore,  for  the  planters  to  borrow 
money  continually.  Their  debts  accumulated  as  well  as 
the  interests,  because  the  price  of  the  fibre  had  dropped  to 
such  a  ridiculous  figure,  by  speculation,  that  some  planters 
could  not  even  pay  the  interest  of  their  loans. 

The  banks  established  in  Yucatan  could  not  help  the 
planters  much  because  they  had  not  sufficient  funds  and 
also  because  some  of  the  directors  were  agents  for  the 
speculators  and  they  always  found  a  way,  by  raising  the 
rates  of  interest  or  by  using  red  tape  to  place  the  planters 
in  the  hands  of  speculators.  It  was  an  invariable  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  speculators  to  have  always  on  hand  un- 
limited amount  of  money  to  lend  to  the  planters.  The 
loans  were  made  on  the  most  exacting  guarantees.  They 
were  generally  made  on  mortgage  at  very  high  rate  of 
interest.  Another  system  was  to  stipulate  that  the  capital 
might  be  paid  in  sisal  at  prices  fixed  by  the  speculators 
themselves.  This  meant,  in  fact,  that  the  planters  were 
selling  in  advance  their  production  at  miserable  prices, 
paying  interest  on  them  and  at  the  same  time  pledging 
their  properties.  In  many  instances  the  properties  re- 
mained under  mortgage  for  long  periods,  without  the  slight- 
est hope  of  being  redeemed  on  account  of  the  oppressive 
terms  on  which  the  loans  were  made. 

THE  SISAL  INDUSTRY  WAS  PRACTICALLY 

BANKRUPT. 

The  situation  was  such  that,  at  the  time  the  last  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  Mexico  it  was  exceptional  to  find  a  planta- 
tion in  Yucatan  which  was  not  pledged,  and  the  recording 
books  on  which  the  mortgage  loans  were  registered  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  outgrown  the 
office  in  which  they  were  kept. 

The  speculators  were  very  careful  not  to  press  their 
clients  for  the  payment  of  interest  due,  and  this  explains, 
by  the  way,  why  the  plant  was  supplied  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  allowed  interests  to  accumulate  for  months 
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and  even  years,  and  they  made  no  efforts  to  collect;  but 
they  were  equally  as  careful  to  figure  out  the  compound 
interest  on  the  arrears.  The  reason  for  such  attitude  is 
clear — it  was  a  common  practice  to  provide  in  the  con- 
tracts that  the  whole  obligation  was  due  immediately  in 
case  the  interests  were  not  promptly  paid.  Therefore,  by 
letting  the  interest  accumulate,  the  planters  were  placed 
under  the  treat  of  immediate  foreclosure.  In  this  way 
many  planters  instead  of  being' the  actual  owners  of  their 
properties,  subject  to  loans  out  of  proportion  to  their  actual 
value,  were  in  fact  mere  managers  of  them,  a  very  precari- 
ous condition  since  they  might  be  dispossessed  at  any  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  loan  sharks  is  very  easy  to  under- 
stand. Under  the  dreadful  menace  of  being  dispossessed, 
the  planters  were  compelled  to  accept  without  opposition 
the  selling  contracts  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  specul- 
ators and  at  prices  arbitrarily  fixed  by  them. 

The  planters  understood  the  situation  very  well,  but 
they  could  not  help  it,  for  two  principal  reasons — ^first, 
because  they  needed  the  money  badly,  secondly,  because 
they  had  no  spirit  of  unity  and  co-operation.  Several  at- 
tempts were  made,  however,  to  remedy  such  state  of  af- 
fairs which  oppressed  them  more  and  more  every  day,  and 
they  established  several  protective  associations  which 
necessarily  failed  as  they  were  limited  to  a  reduced  number 
of  planters,  that  is,  to  the  minority  who  had  signed  no 
selling  contracts.  Consequently,  the  associations  only  rep- 
resented a  small  proportipn  of  the  sisal  produced,  which 
was  insufficient  to  influence  the  market.  Furthermore, 
the  members  of  the  associations  had  not  sufficient  funds 
to  keep  matters  going  during  the  slow  season,  although 
the  associations  proposed  to  hold  the  sisal  produced  by 
the  members  in  the  hope  of  keeping  out  of  the  market 
a  certain  amount  of  the  fibre  while  the  prices  were  low. 

A  few  of  these  associations  succeeded  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, especially  in  certain  cases  in  which  they  received  the 
support  of  the  banks.  The  associations  pledged  their 
stocks  and  borrowed  money  from  the  banks  and  the  money 
borrowed  was  entirely  invested  in  the  purchase  of  more 
fibre  in  order  to  make  the  market  stronger.  These  asso- 
ciations were  the  fore-runners  of  the  present  "Comision 
Reguladora." 

The  associations,  however,  could  not  make  great  pro- 
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gress  on  account  of  the  limited  number  of  the  members 
and  above  all,  the  limited  amount  of  their  capital.  Later 
on,  their  situation  became  more  difficult  because  the 
speculators  took  a  tighter  hold  of  the  principal  of  the 
two  only  banks  operating  in  Yucatan,  and  by  its  inter- 
mediation they  took  possession  of  the  stock  of  sisal  which 
the  association  planters  had  accumulated  with  great  pains 
in  the  hope  of  becoming  independent  from  the  speculators. 
The  assosiations,  therefore,  went  into  liquidation. 

The  Madero  revolution  which  overthrew  Diaz's  dictat- 
orship, found  Yucatan  in  a  really  distressed  condition. 
The  speculators  were  in  full  control  of  the  market  and 
kept  the  fibre  at  the  lowest  prices.  The  planters  were  un- 
able to  pay  their  heavy  debts  and  the  value  of  real  estate, 
both  urban  and  agricultural,  was  exceedingly  low.  The 
number  of  fore-closures  was  alarming.  Properties  were 
offered  at  public  auction  without  receiving  bids,  and  the 
speculators  or  their  agents  acquired  valuable  properties 
for  ridiculously  low  prices. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  LIBERATION. 

Very  soon  after  the  revolutionary  administration  was 
established  in  Yucatan,  a  campaign  began  intending  to 
liberate  the  country  from  the  speculation,  without  restraint, 
of  which  it  was  the  victim  and  which  was  endangering 
the  economic,  social  and  political  future  of  that  section  of 
Mexico. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  frpm  the  above  stated  facts 
that  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  campaign  of  liberation  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  two  elements,  the  lack  of  which 
had  caused  all  previous  failures  and  without  which  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  results.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  necessary  to  attain  the  association  of  all  the 
planters.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  influence  the 
market  in  an  effective  way  unless  all  the  producers  gave 
their  co-operation.  It  was  useless  for  a  few  of  them  to 
hold  their  production  at  a  great  sacrifice,  if  the  others 
compelled  by  necessity,  or  acting  in  bad  faith,  or  deceived 
by  an  apparent  profit,  sold  their  stocks  to  the  injury  of 
the  community  and  the  interest  of  the  State.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  legislation  of  the  republic  that  prevented 
them  from  doing  this.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  keep  the  planters 
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going  during  the  slow  season.  This  was  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  special  conditions  in  which  the  sisal  industry- 
is  and  also  in  view  of  the  unlimited  amount  of  money  the 
speculators  hvd  at  their  disposal. 

In  a  nutshell,  what  the  planters  intended  was  to  or- 
ganize a  strike.  Not  a  strike  in  the  sense  of  stopping  prod- 
uction, since  this  was  impossible,  but  stopping  selling  in 
order  to  cut  the  market  off  for  the  speculators,  to  the 
advantage  of  both  producers  and  consumers  and  in  order 
that  the  planters  could  get  for  their  product  a  pri9e  in 
proportion  with  the  needs  of  the  country  and  the  natural 
laws  of  the  market. 

The  first  step  taken  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose  was  the  promulgation  of  a  memorable  decree  is- 
sued by  the  Yucatan  legislature  on  January  9,  1912,  creat- 
ing the  Comision  Reguladora  del  Mercado  de  Henequen 
(Commission  for  the  regulation  of  the  sisal  market).  It 
was  promulgated  by  Dr.  Camara  Vales,  governor  of  the 
state. 

In  order  to  create  a  fund  for  the  protection  of  the  sisal 
industry,  the  decree  established  a  tax  from  a  half  cent  to  a 
cent  per  kilo,  which  all  producers  should  pay,  and  also 
gave  the  governor  the  power  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $2,500,- 
000,  American  money,  **the  whole  amount  of  which  should 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  protection  of  the  sisal  in- 
dustry." 

PURPOSES  OP  THE  COMMISSION. 

In  order  to  make  that  protection  effective,  a  decree 
established  the  Comision  Reguladora  del  Mercado  de  He- 
nequen, consisting  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  who  was  to  be  its  chairman.  The  prin- 
cipal purposes  of  the  commission  were  as  follows : 

1.  To  collect  and  manage  the  funds  for  the  protection 
of  the  sisal  industry. 

2.  To  undertake  all  mercantile  operations,  as  deemed 
advisable  in  order  to  raise  and  maintain  the  price  of  the 
Yucatanian  fibre  at  a  profitable  basis  for  the  producers, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  competition  with  similar  fibres. 

3.  To  hold  as  large  a  stock  of  sisal  as  considered  neces- 
sary in  order  to  relieve  the  market  and  to  maintain  an 
equilibrium  between  offer  and  demand  whenever  prod- 
uction would  exceed  consumption. 
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4.  To  devote  any  excess  in  the  production,  whenever 
no  natural  increase  in  consumption  could  be  expected  in 
the  near  future,  to  new  industrial  uses  that  might  be 
found  for  the  fibre. 

5.  To  open  new  markets  for  the  sisal. 

6.  To  promote  in  any  possible  way  the  industrial  use 
of  the  sisal  within  the  State. 

The  same  decree  provided  that  the  tax  as  above  stated 
would  be  suppressed  as  soon  as  the  capital  of  the  commis- 
sion would  amount  to  $2,500,000,  American  money. 

This  was  the  first  step  but  it  proved  to  be  insufficient. 
The  planters  were  not  compelled  to  sell  their  product  to 
the  commission  which  offered  no  special  advantage  and  in 
fact  no  guarantee  whatsoever.  The  natural  distrust  on  the 
part  of  the  planters,  after  so  many  failures  and  spoiliations 
made  them  see  in  the  new  institution  merely  a  plot  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  increase  taxes,  or  at  most,  to 
substitute  a  method  of  spoliation  for  another.  Further- 
more, the  capital  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  decree,  was  by  all  means  entirely  insuf- 
ficient to  control  the  market,  the  volume  of  business  of 
which  fluctuates  from  fifty  to  seventy  million  dollars,  Amer- 
ican money. 

The  decree,  however,  was  by  itself  the  recognition  of 
a  principle  upon  which  success  depended — that  it  was  in- 
dispensable for  the  success  of  the  campaign  to  add  the 
whole  weight  of  a  firm  government  action  to  private 
initiative,  which  by  itself  was  weak,  hesitating,  and  abso- 
lutely inefficfent,  in  view  of  the  nature  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking. 

The  principle,  therefore,  was  established  that  the  sisal 
industry  in  Yucatan  was  a  matter  of  public  interest,  and 
the  government  should  not  only  supervise  it  but  also 
assume  its  management.  Although  such  principle  was  only 
tacitly  admitted,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines 
admitted  by  the  modern  economic  science,  since  the  exist- 
ence itself  of  the  whole  population  as  well  as  that  of  the 
State  was  dependent  upon  the  sisal  industry.  Then  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  develop  a  program  according  to 
that  principal,  asserting  it  on  the  firm  basis  of  experience 
and  legislation. 
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THE  FIRST  EFFORTS  FAILED. 

As  soon  as  the  fund,  produced  by  the  new  tax,  com- 
menced to  grow,  the  Commission  w.ent  into  the  market  and 
commenced  purchasing  sisal.  The  economic  and  political 
situation  in  the  republic  was  such  that  it  was  not  con- 
sidered advisable  to  negotiate  the  authorized  loan,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  it.  The  purchases 
made,  therefore,  were  limited  and  the  Commission  found 
itself  soon  compelled  to  sell  to  the  speculators'  agents 
without  succeeding  in  holding  any  considerable  stock  of 
fibre. 

It  was  evident  soon  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  work  for  many  months  without  increasing  the 
capital  of  the  commission,  and  on  July  2,  1912  another 
decree  was  issued  creating  an  additional  tax  of  one  cent, 
Mex.,  per  kilo  and  giving  the  governor  the  authority  to 
negotiate  a  loan  of  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars,  Amer- 
ican money,  instead  of  the  two  and  half  authorized  on 
January  9. 

A  short  time  later  the  Huerta  revolution  broke  out  in 
Mexico  and  overthrew  the  legitimate  Madero  government 
which,  in  its  turn  caused  the  constitutionalist  revolution, 
lead  by  Venustiano  Carranza — counter-revolution  which 
so  many  and  such  deep  changes  brought  forth  in  Mexico, 
in  political,  economical  and  social  matters. 

During  the  short-lived  administration  that  existed  in 
Yucatan  during  the  Huerta  regime,  a  decree  was  issued 
dated  April  30,  1918  by  governor  Arcadio  Escobedo.  This 
important  decree  proWded  that  "in  order  to  affirm  the 
protection  of  a  fair  price  for  the  sisal"  a  third  tax  should 
be  established,  at  the  rate  of  two  cents,  Mex.,  per  kilo. 
The  same  decree  gave  the  governor  the  authority  to 
"exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  tax  any  raw  sisal  sold 
to  the  Commission."  This  was  the  first  step  taken  to 
put  the  Commission  in  control  of  the  sales  of  sisal  by 
offering  such  an  important  exemption.  The  decree  is  also 
remarkable  in  that  it  declared  that  "the  operations  of  the 
Commission  were  matters  of  public  interest,"  a  statement 
which  had  in  itself  the  germ  of  the  far-reaching  plinciple 
proclaimed  and  developed  later  by  the  revolution,  and 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  organization  under 
which  the  commission  works,  viz,  "that  the  cultivation  and 
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the  development  of  sisal  industry  in  Yucatan  are  matters 
of  public  interest  and  should,  therefore,  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  government." 

The  same  principle  was  expressly,  recognized  in  the 
act  of  January  17,  1918,  and  later  on  at  the  request  of 
General  Alvarado  and  at  the  initiative  of  President  Carran- 
za,  it  was  finally  established  in  article  28  of  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  Republic,  now  in  force,  in  the  following 
terms:  "co-operative  associations,  societies  of  producers 
organized,  in  protection  of  their  interests  or  of  the  com- 
mon interest,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  directly  in  foreign 
markets  such  natural  or  industrial  products  forming  the 
principal  source  of  wealth  of  the  section  in  which  they  are 
produced,  provided  that  such  products  are  not  of  prime 
necessity,  and  provided  that  such  associations  are  under 
the  supervision  or  protection  of  the  federal  or  state  gov- 
ernment, and  their  organization  is  previously  outhorized 
by  the  respective  legislature/' 

The  government  which  in  Yucatan  succeeded  the  Huer-  1 
ta  administration,  found  the  country  in  very  bad  economic 
situation  because  one  of  the  many  governors  that  sue-  1 
cessively  had  ruled  the  state,  had  placed  an  additional 
tax  of  one  cent,  Mexican  money,  per  kilo  on  sisal  on  the 
pretext  that  it  was  necessary  to  assist  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  restoring  peace.  In  this  way  the  funds  of  the 
commission  were  misappropriated  to  the  injury  of  the 
planters'  interests  for  whose  protection  the  Commission 
had  been  established. 

CHANGE  IN  LABOR  SYSTEM. 

Governor  Avila,  tlie  first  constitutionalist  executive, 
undertook  the  entire  change  in  the  special  organization  of 
labor  in  Yucatan.  He  abolished,  in  the  plantations,  the 
odious  system  of  peonage  and  forced  and  unpaid  labor  as 
it  existed.  Then  he  amended  the  decree  creating  the  com- 
mission, to  the  effect  that  the  special  tax  would  not  be 
suppressed  until  the  fund  collected  was,  at  the  executive's 
judgement,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  Commission. 
This  was  a  very  important  step  since  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  succeed  if  the  capital 
of  the  Commission  was  limited  to  a  relatively  small  amount 
and  it  was  necessary  to  increase  it  continually  until  it 
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could  be  comparable  to  the  amounts  handled  by  the  specul- 
ators. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Commission,  which  was  in  a 
critical  situation,  it  was  given  the  authority  to  issue  notes 
to  the  amount  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  American 
money.  The*  issue  was  increased  afterwards  by  Carranza 
to  five  million  dollars  ^nd  the  circulation  of  them  was  made 
compulsory  in  the  states  of  Yucatan  and  Campeche.  The 
circulation  was  backed  by  the  whole  capital  of  the  Com- 
mission, amounting  already  to  that  sum,  also  with  the  value 
of  all  sisal  purchased  and  with  the  revenue  from  all  actual 
and  future  taxes.  Besides  it  was  guaranteed  by  the  local 
government. 

These  issues,  in  fact,  were  a  substitute  for  the  loans 
authorized,  as  stated  above,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
float,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  on  account  of  the  un- 
favorable political  and  economical  conditions  of  the 
Republic. 

In  fact  the  issue  of  notes  of  compulsory  circulation 
proved  to  be  favorable  substitutes  for  the  loans,  since  the 
Commission  was  not  bound  by  a  heavy  obligation,  paid 
no  interests  on  the  notes  and  was  able  to  buy  sisal  as  it 
was  produced  with  money  issued  by  itself  which  had  suf- 
ficient guaranty  and  which  eventually  came  back  to  the 
Commission's  possession.  As  stated  before,  the  only  source 
of  wealth  in  Yucatan  is  sisal  and  as  the  country  produces 
no  industrial  article  and  none  of  the  products  indispensable 
for  ordinary  life,  the  people  must  necessarily  import  all 
necessities  from  other  states  or  from  abroad,  especially 
from  the  United  States.  Therefore,  the  notes  issued  by 
the  Commission  (this  system  being  still  in  operation  with 
universal  approval)  were  delivered  to  the  planters  in 
payment  for  sisal,  and  the  planters  put  them  in  circula- 
tion, by  using  them  in  paying  wages  and  in  general  all 
their  purchases.  Eventually,  the  notes  went  into  the 
hands  of  the  merchants,  who,  on  their  turn,  delivered  them 
to  the  Commission  itself  in  payment  for  gold  drafts  in 
order  to  pay  their  purchases  abroad  and  in  other  Mexican 
States.  Trade  was  in  this  way  greatly  facilitated,  as  dur- 
ing the  time  in  which  Mexico  was  under  a  system  of 
paper  money,  it  was  much  better  for  the  merchants  to 
pay  in  drafts  on  American  banks.  Of  course,  the  drafts 
sold  by  the  Commission  were,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  ones 
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that  could  be  purchased,  as  they  were  backed  by  the  funds 
that  the  Commission  had  in  the  banks  in  the  United  States 
in  payment  for  the  sales  of  sisal  made  directly  to  the 
American  consumer. 

Governor  Avila  was  succeeded  by  a  political  adventurer 
named  Abel  Ortiz  Argumedo  who  rebelled  against  the 
legitimate  government  and  nearly  riyned  the  Commission. 
In  the  few  weeks  he  was  in  power,  issued  enormous 
amounts  of  notes  in  the  name  of  the  Commission  which 
were  afterwards  annuled  by  the  legitimate  government. 

The  federal  government,  in  order  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion, sent  General  Salvador  Alvarado  who  defeated  the 
rebels  and  took  possession  of  the  State  in  a  double  capa- 
city, as  provisional  governor  and  military  commander. 

General  Alvarado  grasped  the  situation  very  quickly. 
As  a  man  of  exceptional  ability,  great  intelligence  and 
remarkable  strength,  he  realized  that  it  was  imperative 
to  change  entirely  and  immediately  the  organization  of 
the  Commission  on  the  base  of  association  of  all  producers 
and  establishment  of  sufficient  funds,  to  destroy  monopoly. 

The  association  of  all  producers,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  task  of  having  them  all  in  agreement  as  to  selling  their 
product  to  the  Commission,  was  a  very  difficult  matter, 
since  the  revolution  was  precisely  a  fight  waged  against 
unfair  privileges  in  which  the  social  condition  in  Yuca- 
tan was  founded,  a  condition  which  for  many  planters, 
was  a  traditionally  admitted'  situation  and  which  they  con- 
sidered indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  their  prop- 
erties and  their  alleged  rights.  In  other  words,  General 
Alvarado  was  bound,  unless  he  was  to  use  arbitrary  meth- 
ods which  his  nature  and  his  policy  rejected,  to  act  with 
utmost  tact  in  a  community  in  which  he  found  considerable 
hostility.  He  tried  to  obtain  by  persuasion  an  agreement 
that  he  could  have  obtained  by  using  the  exceptional 
power  he  had  in  his  hands,  had  he  been,  instead  of  an 
unselfish  patriot  and  able  politician,  an  iron  handed  dic- 
tator, as  his  enemies  have  vainly  attempted  to  depict  him 
to  public  opinion  outside  of  Yucatan. 

GENERAL  ALVARADO'S   GREAT  WORK. 

The  first  thing  the  new  governor  did  was  to  put  ef- 
fectively in  force  freedom  of  work  in  Yucatan,  estab- 
lishing in   a   fair  and   judicious   legislation  the   rights  of 
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the  Indian,  raising  him  from  an  irresponsible  slave  to  the 
condition  of  a  free  citizen,  and  washing  out  forever  the 
shameful  stain  of  slavery  in  Yucatan. 

Then  he  amended,  on  more  equitable  basis,  the  taxes 
on  sisal,  and  on  November  ii,  191 5,  seven  months  after 
he  took  possession  of  the  government,  he  issued  the  far- 
reaching  decree  which  changed  radically  the  statutes  of 
the  Commission.  By  boldly  overcoming  at  last  the  ob- 
stacles opposed  to  its  development,  the  Commission  was 
suddenly  turned  into  a  powerful  organization  which  proved 
to  be  the  salvation  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  threatened 
with  ruin,  and  opened  the  doors  for  economic  indepen- 
dence, order  and  prosperity  in  this  section  of  Mexico.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  Latin-America  in  which  the  new 
economic  and  social  doctrines  were  applied,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  will  spread  all  over  the  world. 

As  a  true  statesman  and  a  profound  and  subtle 
psycologist,  Alvarado  recognized  a  fact  which  none  of 
his  predecessors  ever  dared  to  admit,  much  less  to  assert 
in  an  official  document,  as  he  stated,  in  explanation  of  the 
decree  referred  above  that,  "the  planters  instead  of  re- 
cognizing and  applauding  the  liberating  action  of  the  com- 
mission, showed  a  marked  distrust  toward  it,  as  if  it  were 
a  new  shrewd  and  avaricious  speculator  they  had  to  fight 
against  and  be  protected  from."  This  sentiment  prevailed 
among  the  majority  of  the  planters,  and  unfortunately,  it 
still  is  found  in  a  small  and  irresponsible  group  of  them, 
who  long  for  the  times,  forever  gone,  in  which  the  Indian 
was  compelled  to  kiss  humbly  the  hand  holding  the  whip 
of  the  ferocious  master — ^the  same  whip  that  the  speculator 
used  on  the  back  of  masters,  who  were  masters  to  the 
miserable  laborer,  and  servants  for  the  powerful. 

Alvarado  also  recognized  in  his  decree  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  make  the  proposition  attractive  to  the  planters 
and  attain  the  desired  solidarity  and  union  between  them 
and  the  commission,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  convince  them 
of  the  academic  advantage  of  such  a  union,  but  it  was 
also  necessary  "to  give  them  some  positive  inducement, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind  that  material  in- 
terest is  and  has  always  been  the  principal  motive  of 
human  activities  and  the  guide  of  human  inclinations  and 
tendencies." 

Thus,  Alvarado  authorized  the   Commission  to   enter 
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into  contracts  of  partnership  or  participation  with  planters 

within  or  without  the  state,  so  that  the  planter  would 
deliver  to  the  commission  his  whole  production  in  ex- 
change for  certain  big  compensation  and  advantages.  In 
the  first  place,  he  declared  that  the  amount  of  all  taxes 
established  by  the  various  decrees  for  the  creation  of  the 
Commission's  capital,  belonged  in  fact  to  the  planters 
themselves.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  the  Commission 
ceased  to  exist  and  was  liquidated,  the  funds  would  be 
distributed  among  the  planters  who  might  have  paid  the 
tax  and  delivered  their  sisal  to  the  Commission.  For  this 
purpose,  he  divided  the  net  capital  of  the  Commission  into 
the  number  of  kilos  of  sisal  produced  in  the  state  during 
the  previous  year,  and  he  delivered  a  bond  to  each  asso- 
ciated planter,  representing  his  share  in  proportion  to  his 
production,  to  be  paid  to  him  as  soon  as  the  Commission 
passed  out  of  existence  or  stopped  operations. 

To  make  these  things  effective,  the  same  decree  pro- 
vided that  at  the  time  of  signing  a  contract  of  associa- 
tion, the  planter  should  receive  his  title  or  bond  represent- 
ing his  right  to  a  share  in  the  capital,  such  bonds  to  be 
inseparable  of  the  capacity  of  their  owners  as  associates, 
and  could  not  be  transferred  except  with  such  capacity.  It 
was  also  provided  that  all  profits  from  the  operations  made 
by  the  Commission,  should  be  distributed  pro  rata  among 
the  planters. 

Lastly,  in  the  same  decree,  Alvarado  declared  that  the 
taxes  created  for  the  protection  of  sisal  would  not  be  sup- 
pressed until  the  funds  devoted  to  that  object,  would 
reach  the  amount  of  fifty  million  dollars  gold,  an  amount 
which,  no  doubt,  will  be  sufficient  unless  the  present  con- 
ditions are  radically  altered. 

A  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  VICTORY. 

The  Alvarado  law  met  with  the  two  requirements  with- 
out which  there  was  no  hope  for  the  Commission  to  attain 
its  purpose.  In  this  sense  it  is,  therefore,  a  political  and 
economical  victory.  By  arousing  the  interest  of  the  plant- 
er, and  by  laying  an  equitable  and  fair  foundation,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  producers  do  willingly  what  threats 
and  compulsion  would  not  attain.  By  fixing  at  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars,  American  money,  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission, it  solved  for  once  the  difficulty  of  having  suf- 
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ficient  elements  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  enormous 
capitals  which  the  speculators  were  able  to  handle.  In 
this  way  the  market  in  Yucatan  was  effectively  regulated. 
The  operation  of  the  Commission  is  esentially  to  hold  the 
sisal  whenever  it  is  necessary  so  that  the  speculators  are 
compelled  to  use  up  the  stock  they  may  have  accumulated 
and  to  buy  the  fibre,  not  at  their  own  price,  but  at  a 
price  regulated  by  the  law  of  offer  and  demand  and  by  the 
quotation  of  other  similar  fibres. 

As  it  was  expected  the  Alvarado  law  brought  im- 
mediate results.  In  a  few  months  every  planter  in  Yucatan, 
without  exception,  signed  willingly  the  contracts  of  associa- 
tion with  the  Commission,  and  the  agencies  of  the  speculat- 
ors in  Yucatan  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  market. 

Later  on,  as  the  constitutional  regime  was  reestablished 
in  Yucatan,  General  Alvarado  completed  his  work  and  in- 
troduced, in  the  first  constitutional  legislature  after  the 
revolution,  the  remarkable  law  of  January  i8,  1918,  which 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  assembly  and  forms  a 
complete  and  most  advanced  legislation  regarding  the 
cultivation  and  exploitation  of  sisal  in  Yucatan,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Regulating  Commission. 

In  it  the  law  of  the  State  it  was  declared  to  be  that  cul- 
tivation and  exploitation  of  sisal  are  matters  of  public  inter- 
est and  should  be  under  government  supervision  in  the  form 
as  established  by  the  same  decree.  Such  thing  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  under  the  old  legislation  in  Mex- 
ico, because  the  constitution  of  1857,  founded  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  doctrines  prevailing  at  that  time, 
prohibited  all  monopolies,  while  the  new  constitution 
adapted  to  the  most  recent  scientific  doctrines,  permits  in 
its  article  28  the  association  of  producers,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  state,  precisely  in  cases  similar  to  Yucatan. 

The  act  of  January,  1918,  contained  detailed  regulations 
relating  to  sisal  statistics  in  order  to  make  government 
inspection  and  supervision  more  effective,  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  growing  production  and  development  of 
the  sisal  industry.  It  set  forth  all  necessary  regulations  in 
order  to  assort  the  different  qualities  of  fibre  and  its 
weight,  with  a  view  of  maintaining  and  improving  its 
reputation  in  the  foreign  markets.  It  created  prizes  for 
the  planters  who  improved  the  quality  of  their  product, 
as  well  as  penalties  for  those  who  neglected  to  maintain 
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the  average  in  quality  and  the  commercial  value  of  the 
product. 

■ 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  REGULATED. 

The  same  legislation  regulated  the  construction  of 
agricultural  tramways  and  put  an  end  to  the  many 
abuses  existing  in  this  matter.  As  explained  before,  the 
tramways  in  Yucatan  form  a  very  large  system  connect- 
ing the  different  sections  of  one  plantation  and  all  planta- 
tions with  •  each  other,  and  also  towns  and  villages  and 
railroad  stations.  The  wealthy  land  owners  with  suf- 
ficient capital  to  build  extensive  lines,  took  advantage  of 
them  for  their  exclusive  use,  while  the  smaller  planters 
who  were  just  starting  in  the  development  of  their  prop- 
erties, found  it  very  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  exploit 
their  lands  and  to  export  their  products. 

The  new  law,  based  on  the  principle  that  the  sisal  in- 
dustry was  a  matter  of  public  interest  and  utility,  provided 
that  all  owners  of  tramways  should  be  compelled  to  permit 
the  planters  in  their  section  to  use  the  lines  by  paying 
the  regular  freight.  They  were  also  compelled  to  build 
the  necessary  branches. 

This  just  provision  made  it  possible  to  develop  a  large 
number  of  small  properties  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  remained  unproductive. 

Said  law  of  January  17,  1918,  set  forth  in  a  definite 
way  the  situation  of  the  producers  of  sisal,  by  providing 
in  article  99,  that  they  should  be  legally  associated,  and 
that  "all  of  them  were  bound  to  turn  their  product  over 
to  the  Regulating  Commission,  so  that  it,  acting  as  their 
representative,  may  solicit  and  obtain  the  highest  possible 
price  in  the  market."  The  Commission,  on  its  part,  was 
bound  to  advance  the  planters  on  account  of  their  product 
an  amount  determined  by  the  board  of  directors  every 
year,  in  accordance  with  the  respective  contracts. 

It  was  also  clearly  established  that  the  Regulating  Com- 
mission was  an  official  institution,  dependent  on  the  gov- 
ernment, the  principal  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  super- 
vise and  protect  sisal  industry  in  the  state  "by  regulating 
the  rise  of  sisal  in  relation  with  the  price  of  other  fibres  and 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  offer  and  demand,  and  by 
eliminating  middlemen  and  speculators".  By  this  provision 
the  malignant  rumors  which  charged  the  Commission  with 
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being  a  monopoly  intended  to  speculate  at  the  expense  of 
American  consumers,  were  entirely  disposed  of.  The  only 
purpose  of  the  Commission  is  (as  permitted  also  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  farmers)  to  union- 
ize the  producers  of  sisal  and  to  cut  off  middlemen  and 
speculators,  to  the  benefit  of  both  sellers  and  buyers,  also 
to  obtain  for  the  fibre  a  price  in  accordance  with  the  market 
price  of  other  fibres  and  in  accordance  also  with  the  natural 
laws  of  offer  and  demand,  which  the  middlemen  conspire 
to  destroy. 

The  same  law  created  also  agricultural  inspection,  that 
is,  it  placed  the  Commission  in  charge  of  the  supervision 
and  care  of  the  plantations,  and  gave  it  the  authority  to 
determine  the  rules  and  scientific  principles  under  which 
cultivation  and  production  should  be  made.  It  gave  the 
Commission  the  power  to  limit,  if  necessary,  the  planta- 
tions or  to  increase  them.  It  established  the  rules  for  the 
transportation  and  storage  of  the  fibre.  It  created  finally 
the  self-insurance  and  mutual  insurance  of  sisal,  a  unique 
and  very  remarkable  system  by  which  without  paying  the 
high  premium  demanded  by  tl^e  insurance  companies,  all 
the  fibre  produced  as  well  as  the  plantations  themselves 
are  insured  by  the  deduction  of  an  insignificant  amount 
from  the  selling  price.  This  insurance  is  very  important 
because  in  the  dry  season  plantations  very  easily  take  fire 
and  are  irreparably  lost. 

General  Alvarado  did  more — he  completed  that  gigan- 
tic economic  work  by  affirming  it  on  the  immovable  basis 
of  social  and  political  legislation. 

*    THE  INDIAN  LIBERATED  AND  UPLIFTED. 

The  Indian  had  been  liberated.  He  enjoyed  already 
absolute  freedom  which  wise  laws  sanctioned  forever. 
But  it  was  still  necessary  to  turn  him  into  a  conscient 
being  in  fact  as  well  as  in  law,  liberating  him  from  his 
ignorance  of  centuries  and  from  the  habit  of  drunkenness 
which  decimated  the  native  population. 

In  order  to  attain  the  first  of  these  two  purposes,  he 
issued  very  advanced  labor  legislation  which  has  not  been 
surpassed  or  even  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  world; 
legislation  which,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  other  sec- 
tions of  Mexico,  has  not  been  left  on  paper,  but  is    en- 
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forced  continually  to  the  letter  and  is  continually  dev- 
eloped. It  has  penetrated  so  deeply  in  the  life  of  the 
Yucatanian  people  that  nobody  or  nothing  could  destroy 
it.  He  established  a  school  in  every  village  no  matter  how 
small,  and  in  every  plantation  so  that  men,  women,  and 
children  would  be  taught  the  Spanish  language  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  primary  education.  In  this  way. 
Alvarado  created  in  two  years  more  than  three  thousand 
schools  which  are  still  opened  and  which  are  supported  by 
the  commission  with  funds  furnished  by  the  planters,  ac- 
cording to  a  provision,  of  the  law. 

•  To  dispose  of  the  drunkenness  habit,  instead  of  trying 
to  untie  that  gordian  knot  by  restrictions,  limitations,  and 
inefRcient  regulations,  he  cut  it  off  boldly  by  issuing  bone- 
dry  legislation  in  the  state,  which  made  it  a  crime  to  manu- 
facture or  to  sell  liquor.  In  this  way,  the  state  has  been 
transformed  radically  in  two  years,  in  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life  of  its  people,  especially  the  Indian 
laboring  and  farming  population. 

The  work,  the  great  work  which  the  Yucatanians  in- 
tended is  already  accomplished,  and  their  dream  of  half 
a  century  has  come  true,  owing  to  the  iron  will,  the  great 
intelligence  and  perspicacity  of  a  man  who  was  placed  at 
the  right  moment,  in  the  right  position  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  carry  forward  a  people  with  irresistible  force  and 
tremendous  momentum,  in  the  path  of  real  and  definitive 
progress. 

The  speculators,  of  course,  were  very  bitter  in  their 
attacks  on  Alvarado's  work  and  the  Commission  itself 
was  denounced  before  the  American  courts  under  thp 
charge  of  being  a  monopoly,  established  by  a  dictator  in 
order  to  take  away  somobody  else's  money,  but  reason 
prevailed  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  following 
their  traditions  of  equity  and  respect  for  the  people's  rights, 
decided  that  no  such  monopoly  existed,  since  associations 
of  producers,  for  their  mutual  -protection,  as  permitted  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  fall  not  under  that  name. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  report  is  in  circula- 
tion that  the  American  government  intends  to  establish 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  an  organization  similar  to  that 
of  Yucatan  and  to  create  the  official  control  of  the  cultiva- 
tion and  production  of  abaca  fibre,  through  another  regulat- 
ing commission. 


NICARAGUA. 


Nicaragua,  the  largest  of  the  Central  American  Repub- 
lics, extends  over  an  area  of  49,200  square  miles  (127428 
square  kilometers),  with  a  population  (estimated  on  Dec. 
31,  1914),  of  403,540  or  12.2  per  square  mile. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  two  mountain  ranges  traverse  the 
entire  country,  it  enjoys  a  diversity  of  climate,  products, 
and  soil.  The  fertile  plateaus  are  healthful  and  pleasant, 
while  the  lowlands  are  hot  and  tropical.  Coffee,  cabinet 
woods,  cautchouc,  sugar,  bananas,  gold,  silver,  and  hides 
are  the  principal  articles  of  export,  but  tobacco,  cotton, 
cacao,  maize,  and  wheat  are  successfully  grown.  The 
precious  metals,  and  numerous  other  minerals  are  found 
in  the  mountains,  and  the  vast  forests  contain  mahogany 
and  other  valuable  cabinet  woods,  besides  over  40  different 
species  of  trees  furnishing  oils  and  extracts  used  for  in- 
dustrial and  medicinal  purposes. 

The  proximity  of  the  two  oceans  together  with  the 
mountain  ranges  modifies  the  climate  of  Nicaragua.  Sum- 
mer, on  the  Atlantic  slopes  and  in  the  hot  lands  of  the 
coastal  lowlands,  begins  in  January  and  ends  in  May,  but 
rain  is  more  or  less  heavy  every  month  of  the  year.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northeast,  and  come  laden 
with  moisture  from  the  Atlantic.  Although  it  is  cool  in 
the  highlands,  most  of  the  population  of  Nicaragua  lire 
in  the  hot  lands. 

Managua  is  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 
It  lies  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Managua,  slightly  elevated 
above  sea  level,  and  has  good  natural  sorroundings.  The 
population  is  about  40,000.  It  must  be  stated  that,  al- 
though a  few  buildings  attract  notice,  the  national  and 
municipal  governments  have  plans  for  permanent  improve- 
ments that  will  greatly  benefit  the  city.  Two  famous  cities 
in  Nicaragua  history  are  Granada,  to  the  south  of  Managua, 
and  Leon  to  the  north.  Corinto,  through  which  practic- 
ally all  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  Republic 
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flows,  is  the  chief  port  on  the  Pacific,  although  San  Juan 
del  Sur,  not  far  from  the  border  of  Costa  Rica,  is  a  regular 
port  of  call  and  was  the  western  exit  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Canal,  which  at  one  time  was  projected.  The  most  im- 
portant port  on  the  east  coast  is  Bluefields,  which  is 
becoming  a  center  for  a  very  large  banana  industry. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  legislative  power,  under  the  new  constitution, 
which  went  into  effect  April  5,  1913,  is  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress composed  of  two  chambers;  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Congress  meets  annually  at  Mana- 
gua, the  capital,  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  holds  45 
ordinary  sessions  and  may  be  prolonged  for  five  more. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  extraordinary  sessions  upon 
call  of  the  Executive.  Senators  and  Deputies  are  elected 
directly  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  the  Departments  of  the 
Republic  being  divided  into  electoral  districts,  there  being 
one  deputy  for  each  15,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  above 
8,000.  One  Deputy  and  one  Alternate  is  elected  by  each 
District.  Each  Department  elects  one  Senator  and  one 
Alternate  for  each  two  Deputies  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
An  additional  Senator  is  elected  only  if  the  number  of 
Deputies  becomes  odd.  All  citizens  over  the  age  of  21  are 
entiled  to  vote,  as  are  those  over  18  years  of  age  who  are 
married,  or  who  can  read  and  write.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  renewed  by  halves  and  the  Senate  by  thirds 
every  two  years. 

The  Executive  Power  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  a  Vice-President,  who  must  be  native  citizens 
of  Nicaragua,  over  30  years  of  age,,  and  who  are  elected 
by  direct  popular  vote,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  beginning 
January  i  after  their  election.  The  President  cannot  be 
reelected. 

The  present  President  is  General  Emiliano  Chamorro. 
The  cabinet  of  five  ministers  is  composed  of  the  Minister 
of  Government,  Justice,  Police  and  Charities,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations  and  Public  Instruction,  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  Minister  of  War  and  Marine, 
Minister  of  Fomento  (Promotion)  and  Public  Works. 

The  National  Congress  elected  recently  Representative 
Salvador  Chamorro  and   Senator  Vicente   RapaccioK,  re- 
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spectively,  first  and  second  Designates  (Vice-Presidents), 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Republic. 

SALE  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Public  lands  are  sold  by  the  Government,  according 
to  their  location  and  class,  at  from  $i.oo  to  $3.50  gold, 
per  hectare  (hectare — 2.47  acres).  Between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Principolka  River  there  is  a  great  natural  plain 
where  a  large  stock  could  be  established  without  other 
expenditure  than  the  erection  of  a  wire  fence.  From  125,- 
000  to  150,000  head  of  cattle  could  be  pastured  on  this  land, 
inasmuch  as  a  natural  grass  called  "zacate",  which  fattens 
cattle,  grows  in  abundance  thereon.  This  land  is  well 
watered  and  is  surrounded  by  pine  forests  that  could  be 
utilized  in  the  production  of  turpentine.  These  advantages 
should  be  a  great  inducement  to  capitalists  to  invest  in 
enterprises  of  the  kind  referred  to  and  which  give  promise 
of  such  sure  and  profitable  returns. 

The  gold  mines  which  have  been  discovered  and  which 
are  being,  worked  on  a  large  scale  by  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican companies  are  situated  in  the  section  comprised  bet- 
ween the  Principolka  and  Cabo  de  Gracias  a  Dios  Rivers. 

The  cultivation  of  cereals  is  to  be  commenced  in  the 
district  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  on  the  lands  of  such  fertility 
that  it  will  produce  40  quintals  of  rice  per  hectare. 

A  representative  of  New  York  interests  recently  went 
to  Nicaragua  to  establish  a  sugar  plantation  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  Republic,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
Caralaya  sugar  plantations  has  been  leased  by  these  in- 
terests and  that  it  is  proposea  to  commence  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  cane  on  a  large  scale. 

A  development  corporation  has  been  organized  in  the 
United  States  with  the  object  of  purchasing  90,000  acres 
of  land  situated  at  different  places  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
zones  of  Nicaragua,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Cutra, 
Rio  Grande,  and  Laguna  de  Perlas,  according  to  recent 
advices.  The  company  proposes  to  engage  in  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  Pearl  Lagoon  Channel,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
landing  i^aces  near  the  terminal  of  the  Matagalpa  Railway, 
so  as  to  facilitate  transportation.  The  company  also  pro- 
poses to  cultivate  sugar  cane,  bananas,  tobacco,  and  other 
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tropical  products,  and  later  on  to  erect  and  operate  a  sugar 
refinery. 

In  the  Bluefields  region  bananas  are  grown  in  large 
quantities.  Cacao  ranks  in  importance  after  coffee,  sugar 
and  bananas  among  the  cultivated  resources  of  westera 
Nicaragua,  and  it  is  recognized  as  a  remunerative  product. 
The  Government  is  encouraging  the  cacao  industry — ^two 
varieties  of  which  are  grown — \by  granting  premiums  for 
every  planted  tree  coming  into  bearing.  About  two  pounds 
when  in  full  bearing,  or  about  600  pounds  to  the  acre  is 
the  average  yeild  of  each  tree. 

The  best  tobacco  produced,  which,  however,  is  g^own  in 
several  districts,  is  on  the  Island  of  Omotepe,  in  Lake 
Nicaragua. 

Corn,  rice,  beans,  bananas,  cacao,  sugar,  cane,  tobacco, 
and  fruits  are  the  principal  crops. 

Cattle,  horses  and  swine  are  reared,  the  number  of 
cattle  being  estimated  at  about  1,200,000. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  was  as  follows,  for  tea 
years,  in  American  money: 

Year  Imports  Exports 


1907  2,811.257.  3,359.510 

1908  2.958.878  3.647,984 

1909  2,583,257  3.989,428 

1910  2.856,305  4.645.022 

1911  5,724,695  6,679,414 

1912  4.966.820  3.861.516 

1913  5,770.006  7,712.047 

1914  4.134,823  4.955.050 

1915  3.159,215  4.567.200 

1916  4.777,595  5,284.860 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  as  follows 

ImportJi  from         Exports  to 

Year                                            U.  S.  U.  S. 


1908  1,574,879  1,160,832 

1909  1,355,287  '  1,004.811 

1910  1,690.792  1.321.767 

1911  .             2,475,792  1,442.299 

1912  2,486.878  1,505.147 

1913  2.925.807  1,437,939 

1914  2,629.034  1,396.248 

1915  2,087.678  2,201.910 

1916  3,169.104,  2.394.824 

1917  2,744,890  3,026,058 

'.  The  following  are  the  products  exported  from  >)icaragum 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1917: 
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Gold.  1790,721;  Silver,  |101,289;  Animals,  includiner  fo^vls  (free). 
91.221;  (dutiable).  $60;  Brass.  4,108  lbs..  |610;  Indiffo,  681  lbs.,  11.881; 
Other  chemicals  (free).  $347;  (dutiable),  $10;  Crude  cocoa.  140.686 
lbs..  $17,624;  Coffee.  9.858.840  lbs..  $968,354;  Old  copper  and  clippings, 
45,903  lbs.,  $6,317;  Dyewoods,  279  ton^i.  $10,267;  Shellfish  and  turtle^ 
$2,400;  Bananas.  1,432.900  bunches.  $218,435;  Lemons,  $79;  All  other 
fruiits.   $303. 

Coconuts  in  th«  shell,  $4,977;  Coconut  meat.  2,450  lbs..  $222; 
Glassware,  $1;  CJalf  hides,  274  lbs.,  $141;  Cattle  hides  (dry).  84.633 
lbs.,  $604,713;  Other  hides,  209.934  lbs.,  $65,820;  India  rubber,  700.646 
lbs.,  $314,975;  Manufactures  of  iron.  $75;  Lead  ore,  110  lbs.,  $4; 
Leather  belting:  and  sole.  $1,818;  Preserved  meats,  $25;  Other  meat 
products.  $67;  All  metals.  $95;  Mother  or  pearl.  $308;  Manufactures 
of  shells.  $110;  Spirits,  $9;  Sponges,  $817;  Cane  augar,  4,359.945  lbs., 
$178,479;  Mangrove  bark.  25  tons.  $660;  Beans  and  lentils.  67  bush., 
$170;  Cedar,  291  M.  feet,  $16,256;  Mahogany.  6,780  M.  feet,  $425,722; 
Other  cabinet  woods,  $25,903;  Other  woods,  $398;  Sawed  cabinet 
woods.  1.775  M.  feeit,  $104,816;  Wood  manufactures,  $26. 

^     CUSTOM  REGULATIONS. 

Six  copies  of  consular  invoices  in  Spanish  are  required 
for  shipments  to  Nicaragua.  They  must  give  the  name  of 
the  vessel,  port  of  destination,  consignee,  country  of  origin, 
date  of  shipment,  signature  of  shipper,  number  of  bales, 
cases,  barrels,  bundles,  etc.,  that  contain  the  merchandise, 
also  mark  and  number  used  to  designate  each  package,  its 
gross  and  net  weight,  name  and  component  material  of 
merchandise  specified,  and  value  of  articles.  Erasures  of 
all  kinds,  vague  and  ambiguous  declarations,  or  writing 
between  lines  are  not  allowed.  The  original  bills  of  lading 
and  one  popy  of  each  must  be  presented  to  the  consul  for 
certification.  Each  package  must  bear  a  mark  and  num- 
ber and  separate  consular  invoices  are  required  for  each 
mark  even  when  shipped  to  the  same  consignee.  When 
merchandise  subject  to  different  tariff  classification  is 
shipped  in  one  container,  each  class  must  be  packed  or 
wrapped  separately  so  that  its  respective  weights  may  be 
compared  with  that  declared  in  the  invoice. 

Certain  articles,  including  dry  wines,  quinine,  certain 
dried  and  preserved  fruits,  leather,  shoe  materials,  surgical 
instruments,  etc.,  which  are  admitted  from  the  United 
States  and  certain  other  preferred  countries  at  a  reduction 
of  25  per  cent,  of  the  regular  duties,  require  a  certificate 
of  origin,  made  out  in  Spanish,  and  it  may  be  issued  by  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  place  of  shipment,  by  a  custom 
or  other  responsible  official.  The  declaration  must  be  legal- 
ized by  the  consul.-  Fees  for  the  certification  of  consular 
invoices  are  collected  from  the  consignee  by  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  port  of  entry  in  Nicaragua;  fees  for 
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certification  for  bills  of  lading  (42)   must  be  paid  by  the 
shipper  at  the  original  port  of  shipment. 

Nicaragua  has  the  following  consulates  in  the  United 
States :  Chicago,  111. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Kansas  City,  Kans.; 
Mobile,  Ala.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  Y, ;  Nor- 
folk, Va. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Sacramento, 
Cal. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FINANCE. 

The  finances  of  Nicaragua  have  not  been  in  good  shape 
for  long  time.  The  revenues  have  been  steadiiy  declining 
since  1912,  when  they  reached  a  maximum  of  over  four 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  In  1910,  the  expenditures 
exeeded  the  revenue  by  nearly  three  million  dollars  on  ac- 
count of  the  revolution  which  ocurred  in  the  previous  year. 
"^  expenditures  were  gradually  reduced,  and  in  191 5,  ow- 
ing to  the  financial  arrangements  described  below,  the 
national  budget  has  been  balanced. 

The  revenues  in  1917  were  $1,049,414.  Nicaraguan  citizens 
pay  $3.03  per  capita  for  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
or  less  per  inhabitant  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  gov- 
ernments of  the  Central  American  states.  The  foreign 
commerce  in  1917  was  $14.59  P^^  capita. 

A  recent  decree  provided  that  the  fiscal  year  shall  be 
from  January  i  to  December  31  inclusive,  and  the  general 
budget  for  1918,  was  fixed  at  1,140,000  cordobas,  960,000 
of  which  are,  for  current  expenses  and  180,000  cordobas 
for  unforeseen  expenditures.  In  addition  to  these  amounts, 
a  monthly  sum  of  26,566  cordobas,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  financial  plan,  is  appropriated,  10,000 
cordobas  of  which  are  for. the  current  expenses  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  remainder  fpr  the  construction  of  a 
highway  from  a  point  on  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

The  total  customs  receipts  in  19 17  were  $1,150,065,  made 
up  of — imports,  $1,028,739;  exports,  $119,981;  and  other 
customs  receipts,  $1,345.  These  revenues  were  collected 
from  the  following  ports :  Cabo  Gracias,  $50,337 ;  Corinto, 
$730,125;  El  Bluff,  $320,301;  San  Juan  del  Norte,  $2,299; 
San  Juan  del  Sur,  $46,035;  and  Managua,  $968.  In  1912 
the  customs  revenues  of  Nicaragua  amounted  to  $1,172,482; 
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in  1913/ $1,730,603;  in  1914,  $1,237,593;  in  1915,  $789,717; 
and  in  1916,  $1,037,073. 

DEBT. 

The  foreign  debt  in  January,  1918,  was  as  follows : 


Nicaragua  Sterling:  Loan  of  1909 — 
Authorized  amount 
LesB  redeemed 

1,250.000 
129,960 

Six  i>er  Gent.  Funding:  Certificates  issuable 
In  trespect   to  Coupons  due  July,  1917. 
.     to  January,   1910,  inclusive 

1,120,040 

117,604 
1,227,644 

Internal  Debt. 

The  total  claims  presented  to  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  their  notification  to  that  effect 
amounted  to  a  little  over  12,000,000  cordobas.  These 
claims  were  subjected  to  severe  scrutiny,  the  prices  at 
which  they  had  been  bought  up  being  taken  as  the  basis 
of  value.  Bonds  styled  "Customs  Guaranteed  Bonds"  are 
to  be  issued  for  4,000,000  cordobas,  and  this,  together 
with  about  1,000,000  cordobas  in  cash,  represents  the  total 
value  of  the  claims  admitted. 

The  Customs  Guaranteed  Bonds  are  to  bear  5  per  cent, 
interest  and  at  least  i  per  cent,  amortization,  and  the  service 
is  to  be  secured  on  the  I2j4%  surtax  on  imports  and  on  50 
per  cent,  on  the  tax  on  capital,  any  shortage  to  be  made 
good  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  referred  to  in  the  plan 
for  the  reorganization  of  finances.  When*  the  obligations 
of  the  Government  under  the  "Financial  Plan"  are  com- 
pleted, the  whole  of  the  Capital  Tax  and  Railroad  Dividends 
will  be  also  allocated  to  the  service  of  the  Bonds. 

A  Treaty  was  signed  between  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States  on  August  5,  1914  involving  the  payment  by  United 
States  to  Nicaragua  of  $3,000,000  gold  i^)on  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty. 

On  November  1914,  a  law  was  passed  suspending  the 
service  of  the  Sterling  Loan  of  1909  for  four  months,  and 
extending  for  one  year  the  payment  qf  the  interest  and 
Sinking  Fund  due  January  i,  1915. 

On  March  5,  191 5,  a  second  law  was  passed  approving 
an  agreement  between  Nicaragua  and  the  New  York  Bank- 
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crs,  which  extended  the  suspension  of  remittances  until 
July  I,  191 5,  from  which  date  509&  of  the  customs  receipts 
was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  bondholders  until  all  arrears 
were  liquidated,  the  amount  collected  between  July  and 
October,  1914,  to  be  handed  over  at  once  to  the  Council, 
four-fifths  to  be  applied  to  the  January  191 5  Coupon,  with 
interest  at  6%,  per  annum  during  the  delay,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  arrears  to  be  made  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Treaty 
of  August  1914.  The  Government  was  unable  to  resume 
payments  on  July  i,  1915,  so  a  further  agreement  was 
made  providing  that  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  January 
191 5  Coupon  be  paid  by  the  end  of  that  year,  with  in- 
terest at  6%;  that  up  to  July  11,  1916,  the  Government's 
obligation  to  remit  the  necessary  proportion  of  the  Customs 
receipts  should  be  suspended,  after  which  50%  of  the 
customs  revenue  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  cur- 
rent service,  and  the  balance  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
ai*rears;  that  should  Nicaragua  receive  from  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  the  whole  interest  and  sinking 
fund  arrears,  with  interest  at  6%  per  annum,  should  be 
paid  thereon. 

The  Treaty  of  August  5,  1914,  was  ratified  on  June 
22,  1916,  but  the  treaty  money  was  not  payed  over  to 
Nicaragiia. 

An  agreement  was  made  October  20,  191 7,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  debt,  according  to  which  fifteen  days 
after  the  approval  and  ratification  of  the  agreement  the 
Republic  would  pay  out  £168,008.  The  Republic  should 
pay  at  their  respective  due  dates,  the  interest  coupons 
falling  due  January  i,  1918;  30%  of  the  interest  coupons 
falling  due  July  i,  1918,  and  January  i,  1919;  35%  falling 
due  July  i,  1919  and  January  i,  1920.  The  balance  to  be 
paid  in  "Funding  Certificates"  to  be  issued  in  such  deno- 
minations as  the  Corporation  might  require. 

Nicaragua  agreed  to  cause  the  Collector-General  of 
Customs  to  remit  monthly  to  Messrs.  Brown  Brother  and 
and  Co.  and  J.  &  W.  Seligman  and  Co.,  or  to  the  Banks 
in  Europe  charged  with  the  service  of  the  debt,  the  pro- 
portionate amount  required  for  the  payment  in  gold  in 
Europe  of  the  percentages  payable  in  cash  of  the  coupons 
to  mature  July  i,  19918;  January  ist,  July  ist,  1919  and 
January  ist,  1920;  also  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  semi- 
annual interest  accruing  after  January  ist,  1918,  upon  the 
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Funding  Certificates;  and  also  the  expenses  of  the  debt 
service  so  that  the  entire  sum  to  pay  the  semi-annual  in- 
terest accruing  after  January  i,  1918,  upon  the  Funding 
Certificates,  and  also  the  expenses  of  the  debt  service  so 
that  the  entire  sum  necessary  to  cover  each  half-yearly 
payment  should  be  on  hand  at  least  a  fortnight  before 
such  payments  fall  due. 

From  and  after  January  i,  1920,  1909  Bonds  shall  be 
redeemed  in  accordance  with  agreement  on  May  25,  1912. 

After  the  date  hereof  Nicaragua  may  redeem  all  or 
any  of  the  funding  Certificates,  by  paying  the  principal 
amount  and  accrued  interest  thereon. 

If  Nicaragua  should  contract  any  new  loan,  while  any 
arrears  remains  outstanding  the  payment  of  same  shall 
constitute  a  first  lien  and  be  charged  to  the  proceeds  of 
such  loan. 

*       .  ' 

FINANCIAL  REORGANIZATION. 

A  financial  plan  was  adopted  by  Nicaragua  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-organization  and  consolidating  certain  of  its  ex- 
ternal and  internal  Debts.    The  principal  provisions  are: 

The  Custom  duties  shall  be  collected  as  provided  in  the 
agreement  between  the. Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  Messrs. 
Brown  Brothers  and  Co.,  and  J.  &  W.  Seligman  and  Co., 
of  New  York. 

The  official  reports  and  statements  of  the  Collector- 
General  of  Customs  shall  be  made  to  Nicaragua,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  to  a  High  Com- 
mission and  to  the  Bankers. 

All  questions  arising  regarding  any  matters  affecting 
the  collection  or  administration  of  the  customs,  shall  be 
referred  to  a  High  Commission,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final  and  binding. 

Nicaragua  shall  not  alter  the  import  or  export  duties  or 
other  custom  charges,  unless  such  charges  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  High  Commission,  except  a  surtax  of  12%  9& 
on  all  import  duties,  which  amount  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  % 

The  custom  revenues  (except  the  I2j^%  surtax)  shall 
be  applied  and  disposed  of  as  follows  i 

A  sufficient  amount  to    be  taken  for  payment  of  alT 
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expenses  attending  the  collections  and  administration  of  the 
Customs. 

The  Collector-General  shall  remit  to  New  York  Bank- 
ers from  time  to  time,  sums  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses 
connected  with  Nicaragua  financial  affairs  and  shall  leave 
at  all  times  a  credit  balance  of  about  $10,000,  at  an  in- 
terest of  2  %  per  annum. 

The  proportionate  amount  required  for  the  payments  in 
gold  in  Europe  in  respect  to  the  1909  London  bonds  shall 
be  remitted  every  month  directly  to  the  Bankers  in  New 
York,  such  sum  to  be  in  their  hands  at  least  a  fortnight 
before  such  payment  falls  due. 

The  amount  required  to  replenish  the  exchange  fund 
for  the  regulation  of  the  exchange  with  New  York  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  National  Baink  of  Nicaragua. 

The  amount  required  for  the  payment  in  gold  in  New 
York  of  the  interest  upon  the  Republic  Treasury  Bills, 
shall  be  remitted  every  month  by  the  Collector-General 
of  Customs,  the  said  amount  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
New  York  Bankers  at  least  a  fortnight  before  such  pay- 
ment falls  due. 

The  amount  required  for  the  payment  in  gold,  in  New 
York  of  the  interest  upon  the  Republic  Deferred  Treasury 
Bills,  shall  be  remitted  every  montfi  by  the  Collector-Gen- 
eral of  Customs,  the  said  amount  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Brown  Brothers  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  at  least 
a  fortnight  before  such  payment  falls  due. 

The  balance  of  Customs  collections  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  to  the  credit  of  the 
Republic  and  shall  be  added  to  the  other  revenue  there 
deposited  to  be  disposed  of  as  in  this  plan. 

One-half  of  the  tax  upon  property  shall  be  applied  to 
pay  off  the  500,000  cordobas  Bank  notes  authorized  under 
the  agreement  of  Dec.  2,  1914,  after  which,  said  half  shall 
be  deposited  in  Bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Republic.  The 
other  half  of  the  said  tax  shall  be  applied  on  the  proposed 
internal  bonds. 

The  foresty  and  school  taxes,  collected  by  the  local 
boards,  shall  be  applied  to  agricultural  and  school  purposes. 

All  other  internal  revenues,  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
National  Bank  to  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  this 
plan.  Every  receiving  officer  of  Nicaragua  shall  be  pro- 
hibited from  disbursing  funds  for  any  purposes  whatso- 
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ever,  and  shall  make  a  monthly  report  of  their  receipts  to 
the  Minister  of  Finance.  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  each  month  the  Minister  of  Finance  shall  deliver  to  the 
National  Bank  a  •  copy  of  all  said  reports  covering  the 
previous  month. 

The  collection  of  internal  revenues  shall  continue  to  be 
made  as  above,  so  long  as  the  total  of  such  revenues  depo- 
sited during  any  three  consecutive  calendar  months  shall 
aggregate  not  less  than  180,000  cordobas.  If  the  total 
amount  should  fall  below  180,000  cordobas,  the  collection 
and  administration  of  all  internal  revenues  shall  immediate- 
ly pass  to  the  Collector-General  of  Customs,  and  in  that 
case,  he  shall  collect  and  administer  all  the  internal  reve- 
nues. He  shall  have  full  authority  in  reference  to  all 
other  matters  connected  with  the  collection  and  administra- 
tion of  internal  revenues. 

The  total  annual  expenses  including  the  additional  com- 
pensation of  the  Collector-General,  shall  not  exceed  25%  of 
the  gross  receipts  from  the  sales  of  liquors  and  tobacco,  etc. 

The  Collector-General  shall  render  monthly  reports  of 
all  revenues  and  all  disbursements. 

Nicaragua  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  all  records 
and  accounts. 

Statements  of  accounts  shall  be  considered  as  definitely 
approved,  unless  specific  objection  thereto  in  writing  is 
made  by  the  Republic  within  sixty  days  after  the  delivery 
of  any  such  statement. 

If  any  question  should  arise  regarding  the  collection  or 
administration  of  the  internal  revenues,  the  same  shall  be 
referred  to  the  High  Commission,  whose  decision  thereon 
shall  be  final  and  binding.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  High 
Commission  any  such  disbursement  or  expense  should  not 
have  been  made  or  incurred,  it  may  consent  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Collector-General,  and  the  Republic  shall 
thereupon  have  the  right  to  remove  him. 

All  the  general  revenues  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
National  Bank,  and  all  payments  made  shall  be  by  cheque 
or  draft  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  or  his  representative,, 
and  shall  specify  on  their  face  the  particular  budget  ac- 
count on  which  they  are  drawn.  All  cheques  or  drafts  paid 
by  the  Bank  shall  be  retained  by  it  as  vouchers.  It  shall 
open  a  separate  account  for  each  item  of  the  budget  and 
shall  honour  cheques  or  drafts  against  each  account  up  to 
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an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  each  such  re- 
spective account,  but  it  shall  not  be  obligated  to  inquire 
into  the  correctness  of  payments,  nor  into  the  powers  or 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  or  of  the  Government 
by  him  represented.  All  payments  made  in  good  faith  shall 
be  full  protection  to  the  Bank.  The  Bank  shall  receive 
no  compensation  for  the  service  to  be  rendered  by  it  and 
the  Republic  shall  not  receive  interest  upon  such  deposits. 

The  annual  budget  of  expense  of  the  Government  shall 
be  submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  the  National 
Congress  through  the  President  at  the  beginning  of  that 
body's  session.  Nicaragua  agrees  that  it  will  not  authorize 
expenditures  beyond  those  contemplated  in  this  plan  as  long 
as  there  remain  unpaid  and  unprovided  for  any  of  the  1909 
bonds  or  any  of  Treasury  Bills  or  Deferred  Treasury  Bills. 

The  total  Government  expenditures  under  said  budget, 
excluding  the  amounts  payable  out  of  Customs  duties  as 
enumerated  in  this  plan,  shall  not  exceed  80,000  cordohas 
per  month  for  ordinary  expenses  and  15,000  cordobas  per 
month  additional  for  unforseen  expenses.  If  during  the 
continuance  of  the  above  limitations  the  Republic  shall  in 
any  calendar  month  require  more  than -the  95,000  cordobas 
above  mentioned  it  shall  seek  the  approval  of  the  High 
Commission,  which  may  authorize  further  expenses  to  a 
certain  amount. 

The  High  Commission  consists  of  three  members, 
selected  from  among  the  delegates  constituting  the  Per- 
manent Nicarag^an  Group  Committee  and  the  Nicaraguan 
Section  of  the  International  High  Commission,  or  from 
such  other  group  as  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  may  designate. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  shall  appoint  one  of  the 
said  members  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  Nicaragua.  The 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  an- 
other of  said  members,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  A  third  person  to  act  as  umpire  in  case 
of  disagreement  between  the  other  two  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
from  among  the  permanent  Nicaraguan  Group  Committee, 
who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  High  Commission  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  service,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
necessary  expenses. 
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The  "surplus  revenue",  of  the  balance  of  general  re- 
venues on  deposit  with  the  Bank  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  after  payment  of  the  Government  expenses  for  that 
year,  shall  be  applied,  if  any,  as  follows :  25%  to  be  remitted 
directly  to  the  Bankers  in  New  York,  or  to  the  Banks  in 
Europe  charged  with  the  service  of  the  Republic's  1909 
debt.  Another  25%  to  be  remitted  by  the  Bank  direct  to 
the  Bankers  in  New  York,  and  applied  to  the  payment  at 
par  and  accrued  interest  of  Treasury  Bills  or  Deferred 
Treasury  Bills  then  outstanding. 

The  remaining  50%  of  the  surplus  revenues  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  service  of  internal  bonds  and  for  such  public 
works  as  may  be  found  necessary,  subject  to  withdrawal 
from  the  Bank  by  cheque  or  draft  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  or  his  representatives. 

The  remittance  of  funds  to  New  York  or  Europe  shall 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  exchange  market  and 
remittances  may  be  delayed  until  drafts  can  be  purchased 
upon  reasonable  terms.  The  expenses  of  reinittance  shall 
be  for  the  account  of  Nicaragua. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  only  line  operating  in  the  Republic  is  the  National 
Railroad  of  Nicaragua.  It  covers  a  comparatively  small 
district  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  Republic  and 
totals  a  length  of  171  miles;  with  its  several  branches.  It 
extends,  starting  from  the  port  of  Corinto  on  the  Pacific 
coast,,  in  a  northwesterly  direction  for  a  distance  of  some 
12  miles  to  the  city  of  Chinandega,  and  thence  southeast- 
wardly  to  Leon,  Managua,  Masaya,  Granada,  and  Diriam- 
ba.  About  20  miles  of  the  southeastern  section  of  this 
railroad  penetrates  one  of  the  chief  coffee-growing  regions. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  near  the  Rio  Grande  there  are 
20  miles  of  private  railways,  and  on  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  there  are  3  miles  of  private  steam  tramways. 

Preliminary  surveys  were  made  in  September,  1910,  for 
a  railroad  to  run  from  Rama,  on  the  Siquia  River  about  40 
miles  (65  kilometers)  from  Bluefields,  to  San  Ubaldo,  on 
Lake  Nicaragua,  a  distance  of  112  miles  (180  kilometers). 
The  extension  of  the  line  from' Rama  to  Bluefields  is  also 
contemplated. 

In  the  report  made  by  the  engineers  who  examined  the 
probable  route  of  the  Atlantic  Railway,  the  cost  of  the  con- 
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struction  the  estimate  is  $14,200,000  exclusive  of  roUing^ 
stock.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed railway  has,  however,  turned  attention  to  a  project 
for  the  dredging  of  the  San  Juan  River,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  waters  from  seeking  an'  outlet  through  an  arm  of  the 
Colorado  River.  It  is  proposed  to  dredge  to  a  considerable 
depth  at  and  near  the  juncture  of  the  Colorado  with  the 
San  Juanillo,  and  to  close  the  branch  canal  constructed  by 
the  French.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $6,500,000 
and  it  is  intended  to  form  a  company  in  the  United  States 
for  this  purpose. 

The  message  which  the  President  delivered  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  opening  of  the  special  session  of  Congress, 
which  met  in  the  national  capital  on  May  i,  1918,  recom- 
mended the  ratification  of  a  contract  for  the  deepening  of 
the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  the  dredging  of  the 
San  Juan  River,  so  as  to  make  the  stream  navigable  from 
its  mouth  to  Lake  Nicaragua  and,  ultimately,  through  that 
lake  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  means  of  the  construction  of 
the  long  talked  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  total  length  of  which, 
according  to  the  latest  survey,  from  the  natural  port  of  San 
Juan  del  Norte  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  artificial  port  of 
Brito  on  the  Pacific,  is  169.5  ^^iles. 

BANKS. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks  operating  in 
Nicaragua ! 

Angrlo-Central  American  Commercial  Bank,  Ltd.  Established  in 
1914.  Head  office,  Pinners  Hall,  Austin  Friars,  London*  B.  C 
Branches  in  Paris  and  Managua.     Capital,  $276,600. 

Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America.     ManasTua. 

Banco  Commercial  de  Nicaragrua.     ManasTua. 

London  Bank  of  Cemtral  America,  Ltd.  Established  in  1888  in 
Managrua  under  the  name  of  Banco  de  Nicaragua.  Registered  in 
London  in  1898.     Capital,  $137,860. 

.  National    Bank    of    Nicaragrua.      Established     in    1912.      Capital. 
$100,000. 

With  the  gold  standard  provided  for  under  the  act  of 
March  20,  1912,  the  new  monetary  system  went  into  effect 
March  24,  1913.  The  new  unit  of  value  is  the  gold  "Cor- 
dbba",  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  gold  dollar 
of  the  United  States.  The  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua, 
will  issue  the  paper  currency,  and  the  outstanding  Govern- 
ment issues  retired  at  the  rate  of  i  c6rdoba  for  i2j4  of  the 
old  pesos  or  dollars.  Suitable  provisions  have  been  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  all  coins  and  bank  notes  at  par 
with  gol^d. 


PANAMA. 


The  length  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  about  480 
miles ;  the  width  between  37  and  1 10  miles ;  total  area,  32,- 
380  miles ;  and  population  estimated  in  1916,  excluding  the 
Canal  Zone,  450,000. 

There  are  8  provinces  as  follows :  Bocas .  del  Toro, 
Code,  Colon,  Chiriqui,  Herrera,  Los  Santos,  Panama, 
Veraguas. 

Panama,  the  capital,  founded  in  15 18,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  has  by  the  census  of  191 5,  60,028  inhabitants;  and 
Colon  or  Aspinwall,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  26,000.  On  the 
Pacific,  the  smaller  ports  are  Agua  Dulce,  Pedregal,  Mon- 
tijo,  and  Puerto  Mudis.  On  the  Atlantic,  Bocas  del  Toro 
and  Puerto  Bello. 

Panama  asserted  its  independence  on  November  3,  1903. 
It  wa§  formerly  a  department  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 
On  November  13  the  de  facto  government  was  recognized 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  soon  after- 
wards by  the  other  Powers.  Colombia,  in  1914,  by  virtue 
of  the  Treaty  of  Bogota  undertook  to  agree  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  Panama. 

The  Constitution,  adopted  February  13,  1904,  for  a 
period  of  90  days,  provides  for  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
33  members,  one  for  every  lojboo  inhabitants,  which  meets 
biannually  on  September  i,  and  for  a  President  of  the 
Republic,  elected  for  4  years  and  not  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

There  are  three  Vice-Presidents  and  a  Cabinfet  of  five 
ministers.  Each  of  the  provinces  into  which  the  Republic 
is  divided,  is  under  a  Governor. 

The  Panama  National  Assembly  met  on  September  i, 
1918  for  a  new  term.  Numerous  important  questions  are 
on  the  calender  for  consideration,  among  them  being  the 
Chiriqui  Railroad,  the  extension  of  highways,  extension  of 
educational   facilities,   internal   revenues,   vice   and   liquor 
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problems,  relations  with  other  Latin-American  countries, 
etcetera. 

General  Pedro  A.  Diaz  was  elected  to  fill  out  the  un- 
expired term  of  Dr.  Ramon  Valdes,  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  term  expires  in 
1920. 

The  Assembly  majority  agreed  upon  the  election  of 
Dr.  Belisario  Porras  as  first  Vice-President,  of  General 
Diaz  as  the  second  Vice-President,  and  Ernesto  Lefevrc 
as  the  third. 

General  Diaz  was  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Republic, 
and  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  191 2,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Dr.  Porras. 

A  house  to  house  Census  taken  by  the  police  and  fire 
departments  of  the  Canal  Zone  between  20  and  30  July, 
1918,  shows  the  population  of  the  Zone,  including  the  rural 
districts  and  excluding  the  military  and  naval  forces,  to  be 
21,707  souls,  9,901  of  whom  are  employed.  The  total 
number  of  North  Americans  is  6,690  and  of  other  national- 
ities, 15,017. 

The  report  of  the  Health  Department  of  Panama  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  shows  a  very  favorable  situation  as  com- 
pared with  the  health  conditions  ten  years  ago.  In  the  list 
of  causes  of  deaths,  tuberculosis  leads  with  17  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  mortality.  Other  principal  causes  are  pneumonia 
and  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

The  most  valuable  source  of  riches  of  Panama  lies  in 
the  abundance  of  natural  pasture  almost  inexhaustible, 
crossed  by  large  and  well-distributed  waters,  covering  its 
extensive  plains  from  the  slopes  of  the  ridge  of  mountains, 
down  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Bayano  River  up  to 
Costa  Rica. 

Citrus  fruits  will  be  a  factor  in  the  future  development 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  orange  is  becoming  famed 
for  its  juicy,  delicious  flavor,  although  oranges  are  not 
grown  on  a  large  scale  and,  therefore,  the  demand  is  often 
greater  than  the  supply. 

Coffee  is  the  leader  of  all  the  products  of  Panama. 
It  is  cultivated  by  American,  German,  and  British  planters 
besides  the  Panamanians,  and  has,  from  all  reports,  become 
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a  very  profitable  industry.  In  the  interior  of  the  country, 
at  altitudes  ranging  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  peculiar  and  deliciously  aromatic  Panamanian  coffee, 
for  which  there  is  such  a  great  demand,  is  grown.  A 
much  superior  grade  of  coffee  is  produced  from  a  higher 
altitude,  and  the  higher  the  altitude  the  better  the  coffee. 
Panama  grows  its  special  coffee  on  the  table  lands  and 
mountainous  regions  of  Chiriqui,  the  berry  ranging  in 
quality  and  prices  with  that  of  the  neighboring  republics. 

Panama  could  supply  the  world  with  yucca  of  cassava,, 
known  as  an  article  of  food,  and  from  which  the  best 
starch  is  made,  as  also  tapioca,  as  it  can  be  grown  in  very 
large  quantities.  There  is  a  very  heavy  demand  for  this 
article  at  all  times. 

There  are  many  other  plants  and  trees,  such  as,  tobac- 
co, the  avocado  pear,  the  mango,  the  castor  bean,  the 
papaya,  the  vanilla  bean  and  its  culture,  and  rubber  or 
Castillea  Elastica,  besides  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  still  undeveloped. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Mill  has  a  capacity  for  grinding  300 
tons  of  sugar  cane  daily,  from  which  27  tons  of  sugar  can 
be  produced.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  is  in  excess  of  the 
present  *supply  of  sugar  cane  produced  in  the  vicinity.  The 
mill  is  modern  and  is  adequately  equipped  for  grinding  the 
cane  brought  in  by  the  natives,  most  of  whom  have  small 
areas  planted  to  cane  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes.  The 
sugars  made  by  this  mill  are  of  excellent  grades.  There 
are  other  smaller  mills  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
which  produce  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  juice  used  in  mak- 
ing molasses,  molasses  candy,  and  for  distillation. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  there  is  no  better 
produced  sugar  than  in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The 
number  of  tons  produced  per  acre  equals  that  of  any 
plantation  in  Hawaii,  Central  America,  Cuba  of  the  other 
West  Tndies,  as  has  been  proven  on  the  estates  of  the 
Panama  Development  and  Manufacturing  Company,  known 
as  the  Cativa  Sugar  Company. 

Little  of  the  vast  forests  of  timber  lands  which  remain 
practically  untouched  and  abound  in  many  varieties  of  valu- 
able commercial  timber,  are  unknown  even  to  the  Panama- 
nians, not  mentioning  the  outside  world.  Mahogany  and 
cedar  for  which  there  are  such  great  demands  through- 
out the  world,  grow  in  large  quantities ;  nispero,  or  balata,. 
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from  which,  chicle,  the  foundation  of  chewing  gum,  is 
obtained.  This  is  valuable,  not  only  for  this  purpose,  but 
also  for  the  wood  which  is  hard  and  suitable  for  all  uses 
where  strength  is  required.  On  account  of  the  splendid 
facilities  for  transportation  afforded  by.  the  many  rivers 
and  streams  that  lie  close  by,  the  large  tracts  of  timber 
could  easily  be  worked. 

The  Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro,  it  is  estimated,  can 
furnish  1,000,000  feet  of  timber  if  shipping  facilities  can  be 
secured  for  its  transportation. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  company  to  engage  in  the  whaling  industry  off 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Panama  where  it  is  claimed  by  local 
mariners  that  this  mammal  abounds.  In  addition  to  the 
oil  and  bone  obtained  from  the  whale,  the  meat  is  said  to^ 
be  palatable  and  when  properly  prepared  can  be  conserved 
indefinitely  in  cold  storage. 

The  coconut  industry,  which  is  already  one  of  the 
chief  resources  of  Panama,  shows  a  steady  increase.  There 
are  2,500  square  miles  of  good  coconut  land  close  to  the 
coasts  of  Panama,  besides  some  interior  land.  The  present 
center  of  the  coconut  business  is  the  San  Blass  cpuntry, 
east  of  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  there  are  some 
300,000  trees.  Most  of  the  plantations  belong  to  small 
owners  and  to  the  San  Bias  Indians  who  practice  little 
or  no  cultivation.  Within  the  last  few  years  American 
capitalists  have  developed  plantations  on  the  Palenque 
coast  and  at  Coco  Plum  Point.  The  nuts  grown  on  the^ 
Pacific  coast,  known  as  the  Choco  variety,  and  the  San 
Bias  nuts  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world  and  bring  the 
highest  prices  in  the  New  York  market.  These  high  prices 
are  due  to  the  size,  richness,  sweetness,  and  whiteness  of 
the  meat  of  the  nuts. 

In  1916,  17,358,144  coconuts  in  the  shell  were  invoiced 
at  Colon  for  shipment,  valued  at  $697,763 ;  in  1917,  19,528,- 
843  nuts,  valued  at  $706,592,  were  invoiced. 

A  factory  for  the  production  of  Cocoanut  oil,  from  the 
raw  materials  produced  on  the  Isthmus  is  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Col6n.  Successful  experiments  with  a  small  manu- 
facturing plant  have  recently  been  made  there,  and  if  con- 
ditions justify  it,  it  is  proposed  to  equip  a  factory  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  utilize  the  entire  cocoanut  crop  of  the  coun- 
try now  and  for  many  years  to  come. 
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The  question  of  raising  pearls,  after  the  system  used 
by  the  Japanese,  is  being  agitated  in  Panama.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  gems  can  be  grown  artificially  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  that  pearls  worth  thousands  of  dollars  could  be 
obtained  in  a  few  years  in  the  Panama  pearl  fisheries  by 
following  the  simple  methods  used  by  the  Japanese.  The 
oyster  abounds  in  Panama  waters  and  the  natural  pearls 
of  Panama  are  world  famous. 

Growers  of  tropical  fruits  in  Panama  are  recommending 
the  extensive  growing  of  the  papaya  melon  tree.  This  tree 
is  very  beautiful  and  often  attains  the  height  of  20  feet. 
It  is  known  botanically  as  carica  papaya  and  has  a  single 
straight  stem. 

A  corned  beef  canning  plant  has  been  opened  at  the 
Balboa  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Plant.  Five  tanks  are  em- 
ployed having  a  capacity  of  10,000  pounds  per  day. 

In  addition  to  its  food  properties,  it  is  the  source  of  the 
imported  drug  papain,  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  un- 
ripe fruit.  In  addition  to  its  being  very  nutritive  and  digest- 
ible, the  papaya  is  a  most  delicious  fruit. 

The  Manufacturers'  Button  Corporation,  a  New  Jersey 
company,  has  now  been  in  operation  in  Panama  for  about 
a  year.  The  activity  of  this  concern  consists  in  utilizing  the 
Tagiaa  nut  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons  and  other  small 
articles.  Both  the  nut  and  factory  workers  are  from  the 
Isthmus  so  that  a  product  of  the  country  is  utilized  and 
a  number  of  people  obtain  profitable  employment  by  the 
company's  operations.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
lack  of  shipping  facilities  and  Government  restrictions  are* 
handicaping  the  company's  output,  which  is  expected  to 
be  much  larger  in  the  future. 

FOREIGN  TRADK 


The  following  table  shows  the  foreign  trade,  in  Amer- 
ican dollars,  for  three  years : 


1914 
1916 
1916 


Imports 

19.885.475 
9.305.476 
9.397.365 


B]kporta 

$5163.000 
9  348,260 
5,706,725 


The  above  table  shows  that  Panama-  has  a  large  unfavor- 
able trade  balance  every  year.  ^ 
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Panama  exports,  during  the  year  1917,  to  the  United 
States,  were: 

Gold,  $26,406:  Silver,  $544,671.  mostly  in  coin.  Agrricultural  Im- 
plement, $12;  Aluminum.  956  lbs.,  $271;  Horses.  1,  $100;  Animals, 
fncluding  fowls,  $46;  Antimony  ore.  2  tons.  $243;  Art  works,  $300,500; 
Beads  and  bead  ornaments,  $15;  Bones,  hoofs  and  horns,  $3,887; 
Brass,  97,190  lbs.,  $13,419;  Bread  and  biscuits.  $1,213;  Manufactures 
of  bronze.  $31.  Buttons,  $162;  Acids,  $15;  Chicle.  $3,334  lbs.,  $690; 
Other  chemicals  (free),  $28,306;  (dutiable),  $982;  Clay,  4  (tons.  $168; 
Crude  cocoa.  1,020.808  lbs.,  $126,408;  Coffee.  851.943  lbs..  $97,184. 

Copper  ore,  42  tons.  $3,322;  Copper  concentrates.  29  tons,  $8,705; 
Coarse  copper,  matte  and  >regrulus.  96  tons,  $18,877;  Unrefined  copper. 
325  lbs.,  $60;  Refined  copper,  293  lbs.,  $59;  Old  coipper  and  cllppiners, 
214,853    lbs.,    $30,686;    Copper   composition,    14.277    lbs.,    $2,169. 

Raw  cotton,  16,302  lbs.,  $2,394;  Cotton  laces.  $32;  Cotton  lace 
artticles,  $56;  Cotton  wearing:  apparel.  $45;  Other  manufactures  of 
cotton.  $31. 

Lroswood,  10  tons,  $162;  Other  dye  woods,  272  tons,  $6,069; 
Earthen  ware,  $2;  Fans,  $1;  Fiber  laces»  $41;  Other  fiber  manu- 
factures, $219. 

Bananas,  4.701.000  bunches,  $2,199,380;  Olives,  $9;  Other  fruits, 
$6,106;  Coconuts  in  the  shell,  $723,573;  Coconut  meat.  $81,418  lbs., 
$4,695;   Nuts,   $^235. 

Undressed  furs^  $18;  Dressed  furs,  $340;  Fur  waste,  $102;  Qlaaa 
containers,  $2;  Other  glassware,  $25;  Gold  and  silver  manufactures. 
$23;  Jewelry,  $5;  Gold  and  silver  sweepingrs,  $358;  Grease  and  oils. 
$631,529  'lbs,  $53,862. 

Horse  hair,,  1.700  lbs.,  $391;  Other  animals  hair.  825  lbs.,  $123; 
Manufactures  of  hair.   $2;  Hats.  $5,015. 

Calf  hides,  1.357  lbs..  $286;  Cattle  hides  (dry),  550.241  lbs..  $156.- 
161;  (ereen  or  pickled).  1.873,834  lbs..  $848,730;  Goat  hides.  35.12C 
lbs..  $15,728;  Horse  hides.  634  lbs..  $126;  Sheep  hides.  18.644  lbs.. 
$11,331;  Other  hides,  $70,828  lbs..  $28,599;  Balata  rubber.  1,125,17< 
lbs,  $458,759;  India  rubber.  263,968  lbs..  $105,746;  India  rubber  scrap. 
54.812  lbs.,  $3,599. 

Scrap  iron,  35,290  tons.  $193,787;  Machinery.  $75;  Other  iron  manu- 
factures, $572;  Veereitable  ivory,  10,027.657  lbs.,  $272,325;  Ve8retabl<e 
Ivory  manufactures,  $18. 

Lead  ore,  7.590  lbs.,  $353;  Lead  bullion.  4.887  lb9..  $227;  Lead  pigrs 
and  bars,  55,246  lbs..  $3,086;  Other  manufactures  of  lead.  $10. 

Leather,  $22;  Gloves,  $9;  Manganese  ore,  9,885  tons,  $248,878; 
Fresh  meats,  350  lbs..  $18;  Sausage  casings,  $830;  Other  meat  pro- 
ducts, $13,686;  Milk.  $643. 

Metals  and  metal  composition.  $2,037;  Oleo  stearine.  400  lbs..  $40; 
Crude  minerals.  $1,326;  Paints,  $78;  Paper  stock,  $1,734;  Printed  mat- 
ter, $3,600;  Motion  picture  film  negatives,  $60;  Smokers*  articles.  $6; 
Plants,  $164;  Platinum,  12  oz.,  $840;  Platinum  manufactures,  $470; 
Pearls,  $850;  Seeds,  $38;  Mother  of  pearl,  $14,481;  Other  shells,  $49,461; 
Shell  manufactures,  $6. 

Silk  wearing  apparel,  $82;  Other  silk  manufactures,  $60;  Ginger 
root.  100  lbs.,  $5;  Still  wines,  $55;  Sponges,  $807;  Manufactures  of 
straw.  $7. 

Molasses,  1,300  gallons.  $325;  Cane  sugar.  842,845  lbs..  $15,690; 
Mangrove  bark,  23  tons,  $467;  Other  tanning  material,  $690. 

Tin  bars,  $14;  Scrap  tin.  $39;  Tungsten  ores,  140  tons,  $144,558. 

Beans  and  lentils.  269  bushels.  $822;  Dried  peas,  366  bushels.  $1,- 
158;  Other  vegetables.  $42. 

Waste,  n.  e.  s.,  $6;  Cedar.  1.588  M.  ft.,  $80,639:  Mahogany,  ISf 
M.  ft.,  $7,205;  Other  cabinet  woods,  $42,079;  Sawed  cabinet  woods, 
$220;   Furniture,   $308;   Other  manufactures  of  wood,  $71. 

Wool  clothing,  249,034  lbs..  $100,349;  Wool  combing,  76.021  lbs., 
$20,659;  Carpet  wool,  585.847  lbs.,  $162,868;  Alpaca  wool,  9,986  lbs., 
$3,347;  Wool  rugs,  $43;  Wool  wearing  apparel,  $57;  Wool  waste,  |24; 
Other  manufactures  of  wool,  $40. 

Zino  blocks  or  pigs,  88.776  lbs.,  $2,474. 

All  other  articles,  $8,311. 
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American  goods  exported  to  Panama  in  1917  were : 

Abrasives: — Wheels,  em«ry,  and  otther,  $8,615;  All  other.  |10,458. 

Agricultural  implenrents: — ^Plows  and  cultivatars,  $4,711;  AU 
other,  $23,027. 

Aluminum,  and  manufactures  of,  $12,716;  Cattle,  145,  112,464; 
Horses,  91,  $16,276;  <Sheep,  511,  $4,893;  All  other  animals,  $12,012; 
Art  works,  $1»307;  Asbestos,  manufactures  of,  $83,665;  Asphaltum: — 
UntaaniKfactured,  607  tons,  $17,888;  Manufactures  of,  $36,182;  Atthietie 
and  sporting:  goods,  $64,682;  Babbit  metal,  88,095  lbs.,  $7,901;  Black- 
ing, shoe  paste,  etc.,  $16,012. 

Brass  bars,  plates,  sheets,  etc.,  $8,726;  Brass  goods,   $191,661. 

Breadstuff s: — Bread  and  biscuit,  1,204,920  lbs..  $114,787;  Corn. 
23.864  bushels,  $27,013;  Corn  meal,  3,224  bbls.,  $17,688;  Mill  feed,  146 
tons,  $6,339;  Oatmeal,  130,623  lbs.,  $6,247;  Oats,  117,278  bushels.  $87,- 
939;  Preparaitions  of  for  table  food,  $96,699;  Rice,  1,959.661  lbs.,  $98,* 
223;  Wheat,  96.607  lbs.,  $201,904;  Wheat  flour,  188,995  bbls.,  $1,726,946; 
All  other  breadstuffs.  $11,618. 

Bronze,  manufactures  of,  $49,975;  Broom  corn,  manufactures  of^ 
$19,425;  Brushes.  $36,947;  Buttons,  and  parts  of,  $10,192;  Candles. 
246,160   lbs.,   $28,107. 

Automobiles: — Comm-ercial,  75,  $97,970;  Passenger,  356,  $216,711; 
Parts  of  (not  Including  engines  and  tires).  $66,657. 

Cars: — For  steam  railways,  $11,711;  For  other  railways,  $8,480; 
Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc..  $8,823;  Motorcycles,  61,  $16,674;  Wheel- 
barrows, etc.,  $6,068;  All  other  vehicles,  $32,607. 

Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of,  $9,992;  Cement,  hydraulic,  366,291 
bbl9.,  $575,446;  Acids,  $12,069;  Alcohol,  wood.  341  gallons.  $336;  Bak- 
ing powder,  140,330  lbs.,  $27,816;  Calcium  carbide,  428,188  lbs..  $16,282; 
Copper,  sulphate  of,  8,124  lbs.,  $817. 

Medicines,  patent  or  proprietary,  $162,586;  Petroleum  jelly,  etc., 
S6,450;  Hooits.  herbs,  etc.,  $1,312;  Soda,  salts,  and  preparations  of, 
$17,427;  Washing  powder.  126,034  lbs.,  $6,140;  All  other  chemicals^ 
$326,762. 

Chewing  gum,  $34,911;  Clays,  332  tons,  $6,814;  Clocks,  and  parts 
of,  $12,968;  Watches,  and  parts  of,  $6,676;  Coal: — ^Anthracite,  590  tons» 
$4,026;  Bituminous.  520,760  tons,  $1,728,966;  Coke,  578  tons,  $6,969; 
Coal  tar,  1,240  bbls ,  $6,644. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  $48,962;  Coffe: — Green  •  or  raw,  126,272  lbs., 
$16,330;  Roasted  or  prepared,  139.288  lbs.,  828,255;  Confectionery,  $87,- 
637;  Copper,  manufactures  of: — Refined,  in  ingoits,  bars,  etc.,  16,43t 
lbs.,  $6,817;  Plates  and  sheets,  $41,179  lbs.,  814.538;  Wire,  104,204  lbs.,. 
$32,055;  All  other  copper,  $71,378;  Cork,  $8,925. 

Cotton  cloth: — ^Unbleached,  1,679,757  yds.,  $136,078;  Bleached,  1,- 
303.126  yds.,  $152,098;  Colored — Printed.  2,428,364  yds.,  $163,884;  Dyed 
in  the  piece,  178,844  yds.,  $20,461;  All  other,  2,220,269  yds.,  $243,727; 
Laces  and  embroideries.  $10,633;  Waste,  cotton,  421,179  lbs.,  $49,210; 
CotJton  wearing  apparel: — Corsets,  $16,017;  Knit  goods,  $234,465;  All 
other,  $656,933;  Yarn,  $219;  All  other  cotton  goods,  $326,279. 

Dental  goods.  $6,373;  Bricks: — -Building,  129.000,  $864;  Fire,  246,- 
000,  $13,284;  Chlnaware,  $11,758;  Earthen  and  stone  ware,  S20.810; 
Sanitary  earthenware,  etc.,  $32,371;  Tiles  (except  drain).  $76,183; 
All  other  ware,  $61,770;  Eggs.  849,508  doz.,  $296,616. 

Electrical  machinery,  appliances,  and  instruments: — Baitteries» 
$25,895;  Dynamos  or  generators,  $5,477;  Insulated  wire  and  cables, 
$224,817;  Interior  wiring  supplies  and  fixtures,  $25,339;  Lamps,  in- 
candescent— ^Metal  filament.  196,141,  $66,194;  Meters,  and  other 
measuring  instruments,  >$7,245;  Motors,  $38,893;  Telephones,  $7,072; 
Transformers,    $15,178;    All   other,    $304,724. 

Explosives: — Caritrldges,  loaded,  $109,626;  Dynamite.  592,380  lbs., 
$123,080;  Gunpowder.  16,047  lbs.,  $6,414;  All  other  explosives,  $362,159. 

Fibers,  vegetable,  etc.,  manufactures  of: — Bags,  $20,473;  Cordage^ 
1,276.344  lbs.,   $235,886;  Twine,  $38,603;   All   other.    $47,166. 

.  Fish: — Dried,  smoked,  or  cured,  1,263.336  lbs.,  $104,462;  Salmon: — 
Canned.  454,064  lbs.,  $50,793;  All  other,  $2,973;  Oysters,  $6,019;  AU 
other  shellfish,  $16,179;  All  other  fish  and  fish  products,  $8,486. 

Flavoring  extracts  and  fruits  Juices,  $12,690. 

Fruits: — Apples,  dried,  70,062  lbs.,  $6,589;  Apples,  green  or  ripa» 
10,118  bbls.,  $58,888;  Lemons,  2.266  boxes,  $7,479;  Oranges,  4,026  boxe% 
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$14,990;  Peaches,  dried,  73,662  lbs.,  $6,271;  Pears,  g^reen  or  .ripe,  |10.- 
512;  Prunes,  67,536  lbs.,  $6,925;  Raisins,  and  other  dried  grapes,  126,- 
525  lbs.,  $12,449;  All  other,  grreen,  ripe,  or  dried,  $50,203;  Canned 
fruits,  132,682;  All  other,  $42,385;  Peanuts,  186,143  lbs.,  $11,885;  All 
other  nuts,  $7,710. 

Furniture  of  m«tal,.  $66,646;  Furs  and'  fur  skln^,  dressed,  and 
manufactures  of.  $7,513;  Glass  and  grla-ssware:  Bottles,  vials,  d-emi- 
Johns,  etc.,  $27,547;  Cylinder,  i:rown,  and  common  window  glass,  $14, 
246;  Plate  grlass.  19,013  sq.  ft.,  $9,612;  All  other,  $99,895. 

Gold  and  silver,  manufadtures  of  (includingr  Jewelry),  $13,264; 
Grease,  $8,411;  Hair,  and  manufactures  of,  $14,099;  Hay,  2,086;  Hops. 
27,645  lbs.,  $4,130;  Household  and  personal  effects,  $48,064. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of: — Belting,  hose,  and  packing,  $87«- 
109  Boots  and  shoes,  20,678  pairs,  $19,541;  Tires: — For  automobiles, 
$74,047:  All  other  tires,  $26,194;  All  other  rubber.  $50,286. 

Ink,  $9,090;  Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes, 
$20,972. 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: — ^Pig  iron,  2,117  tons,  $77,904; 
Bar  iron,  433,674  lbs.,' $15,831;  Bars  or  rods  of  siteel,  10,782.111  lbs., 
343.344;  Billets  or  blooms  of  steel,  503  tons,  $58,301;  Bolts,  nuts, 
rivets,  and  washers,  2,225,544  lbs.,  $126,579;  Builders'  hardware: — 
Locks,  $33,473;  Hinges  and  other,  $196,826;  Car  wheels.  300,  $2,092; 
Castings,  n.  e.  s.,  $95,338;  Cutlery: — Razors,  $12,798;  Table,  $5,617 
All  other  cutlery.  $14,608. 

Enamel  ware: — Bath  tubs.  290,  $5,957;  Lavatories  and  sinks,  |47,- 
691;  All  other.  $34,722;  Firearms  $20,874;  Horseshoes,  69,253  lbs. 
$8,063, 

Adding  and  calculatting  machines,  78,  $10,603;  Air-compressins 
ma<:hinery,  $20,758;  Cash  registers,  82,  $2,880;  Elevators  and  elevator 
machinery.  $22,465;  Engines  and  parts  of: — Internal  combustion — 
Gasoline — ^Marine,  24.  $6,257;  Steam — Traction,  2,  $7,000;  All  other 
engines,  37,  $16,394;  Parts  of,  $59,236. 

Laundry  machinery: — ^Power  machines,  $12,831;  All  other,  $9,897; 
Metal- working  machinery,  $92,844;  Meters,  gas  and  water,  $26,845; 
Mining  machinery,  $10,978;  Printing  presses,  $7,138;  Pumps  and  pump- 
ing machinery,  $21,346;  Refrigerating  machinery,  $10,466;  Sewing 
machines,  $21,608;  Sugar-mill  machinery,  $3,438;  Typeseitting  ma- 
chines, linotype,  etc.,  $16,759;  Typewriting  machines,  $23,733;  Wind- 
mills, $12;  Sawmill  machinery,  $6,440;  Other  wood-working  machinery. 
$4,548;  All  other  machinery,  $375,966. 

Nails  and  spikes: — ^Railroad  spikes,  202,100  lbs.,  $6,848;  Wire 
nails.  2,307,401  lbs.,  $78,307;  All  other  (including  tacks),  126,469  lbs., 
$7,752;  Pipes  end  fittings: — Cast,  10,728,348  lbs.,  $260,400;  Wrought, 
4.611,708  lbs..  $210,711  Rails  for  railways,  of  steel,  127  tons,  $6,080; 
Railway  track  material,  eta,  $12,880;  Safes,  116,  $3,878;  Scales  and 
balances,  $9,963. 

Iron  sheets  and  plates: — Galvanised.  1,623,735  lbs.,  $83,960;  Iron« 
194,596  lbs.,  $7,756;  Steel  plates,  18.928.660  lbs.,  $641,488;  Steel  sheets), 
261,532  lbs.,  $10,337;  Stoves  and  ranges,  $68,279;  Structural  iron  and 
steel,  8,606  tons,  $806,918;  Tin  plates,  terneplates,  and  taggers  tin, 
68,406. 

Tools: — Axes,  5,624,  $4,511;  Hammers  and  hatchets,  $4,411;  Saws, 
$13,198;   Shovels  and  spades,  $7,813;   All  other  tools,   $83,161. 

Wire,  and  manufactures  of: — Barbed,  900,720  lbs.,  $39,744;  AU 
other.  $205,323;  Manufactures  of  Wire,  woven  fencing,  $8,613;  All 
other,  206,323  All  other  manufactures  of  wire,  $796,501;  Lamps, 
chandeliers,  etc.  (except  electric),  $66,410. 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of: — Pigs,  bars,  etc.,  156,306  lbs.,  $18,609; 
Manufactures  of,  $63,800. 

Belting  leather,  $13,219;  Sole  leather,  18,660  lbs.,  $6,744;  Upper 
leather: — Kid,  glazed,  and  vici,  80.160  sq.  ft.,  $9,829;  All  oth<er  upper 
teather.  $2,934;  All  other  leather.  $17,762. 

Boots  and  shoes: — Children's  73,065  pairs,  $78,706;  Men*«,  182.8S8 

Sairs,    $448,996;    Women's,    88,761   pairs,   $154,601;   Harness  and  Sad- 
ies, $14,671;  All  other  leather  goods,   $89,748. 

Lime,  1,696  bbls.,  $8,688;  Malt,  27,248  bushels.  $85,206;  Matohea. 
$18,670. 

Beef  products: — Beef,  canned,  61,868  lbs.,  $11,497;^  Beef,  fresh, 
286,034  lbs.,  $45,438;  Beef,  pick-led.  and  other  cured«  S60,i94  lbs..  |4€.- 
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760;  Oleoxnarsrarine,  imitation  buitter.  776,362  lbs..  |121,004;  Tallow, 
6.696  lbs..  6910;  All  other  beef  products.  5,921  lbs.,  |8S8. 

Hog:  products :-T-Bacon,  38^.808  lbs.,  $75,617  lbs.,  Hams  and 
shoulders,  cured,  629.807  lbs..  |132,S82;  Lard.  717,947  lbs.,  |121,649; 
Pork,  fresh.  398,360  lbs.,  875,913;  Pork,  pickled.  618.416  lbs.,  874.198; 
Lard  compounds,  and  ^oibstltutes  for  lard.  2,190  320  lbs.,  $304,051; 
Mutton.  294.804  lbs..  $60,771;  Poultry  and  grame,  $79,133;  Sausaere^ 
Canned,  78.420  lbs..  $14,568;  All  other,  362.202  lbs.,  $666,877;  All  other 
meaJt  products: — Canned,  $67,181;  All  other,  $78,878. 

Dairy  products: — Butter,  678,680  lbs.,  $214,683;  Cheese.  850.837 
lbs..  $79,822;  Milk: — Condensed,  6,497,772  lbs.,  $698,626;  All  other  (in- 
cludingr  cream),  $114,228. 

Metal  polish,  $4,667;  Motor  boats.  18,  $50,855;  Musical  instruments, 
and  parts  of: — Orgrans,  86,  $5,641;  Player  pianos,  6,  $1,301;  All  other 
pianos.  78.  $17,010;  All  other  musical  instruments,  and  parts  of,  $4,036. 

Naval  stores: — Rosin,  730  bbls.,  $6,102;  Tar,  turi>entine.  and 
pitch,  11.791  bbls..  $7,916;  Turpentine,  spirits  of.  25,981  gallons, 
$16,101;  Nickel,  manufactures  of,  $12,036;  Notions,  n.  e.  s.,  $14,663; 
Oakum.  73,969  lbs.,  $9,429;  Oilcloth  and  linoleum.  $11,904. 

Animal  oils,  4,3131  grallons,  $4,407;  Mineral  oils:— Crude  (in- 
cluding all  natural  oils).  422  gallons.  $59;  Refined,  or  manufactures 
of:— Oas  oil  and  fuel  oil.  58.823,791  grallons.  $1,322,019;  Illuminating. 
3,654,296  grallons,  $343,354;  Lubricating:  and  heavy  paraffin.  302,090 
grallons,  $99,772;  Naphthas — Gasoline,  1,285,442  grallons,  $326,378;  All 
other,  117,803  gallons,  $14,351. 

Vegetable  oils: — Fixed  or  expressed — Corn,  197.934  lbs..  $24,712; 
Cotttonseed,  1.688.408  lbs.,  $211,924;  Linseed  or  flaxseed,  90,763  gallons, 
$86,467;  All  other,  $9,626;  Volatile  or  essential.  $1,016. 

Paints,  pigrments,  colors,  and  varnishes: — Dry  colors.  $33,079; 
Ready-mixed  paints.  36,613  gallons.  $67,453;  Varnish,  23.213  gallons, 
$28,343;  White  lead.  893,208  lbs.,  $82,064;  Zinc,  oxide  of,  63.634  lbs.. 
$7,163;  All  other,  including  crayons).  $108,423. 

Paper,  manufactures  of: — Bags,  $71,670;  Books,  music,  maps, 
engravings,  etc..  $132,322;  Boxes  and  cartons.  $13,620;  Paper,  carbon. 
$4,624;  Paper  board,  etc.,  $7»067;  Playing  cards,  $6,064. 

Printing  paper! — News  print,  633,08^  lbs..  $21,930;  All  other.  537.- 
342  lbs..  $66,841;  Wrapping  paper,  1.093,211  lbs.,  $85,983;  Writing 
paper  and  envelopes/  76,314.  « 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax.  110.633  lbs.,  $5,834;  Paste.  $6,308; 
Pencils  (except  slate)  and  pencil  leads.  $8,411;  Perfumeries,  cosmetics, 
etc.,  $86,327;  Phonographs,  graphophones.  etc..  400.  $18,348;  Records 
and  materials  for.  $12,603. 

Photographic  goods: — ^Motion  picture  films,  1,458,740  lln.  ft.,  $31,- 
337;  Other  sensitized  goods,  $13,804;  Other  apparatus,  $2,529;  All 
other  photographic  goods,  $14,133. 

Plated  ware  (except  cuttlery  and  Jewelry),  $35,696:  Plumbago, 
and  manufactures  of,  $4,984;  Refrigerators.  $54,744;  Roofing  felt  and 
similar  materials,  $30,297;  Salt,  3,964,994  lbs.,  $25,619;  Sand  and 
gravel,  30,831;  Shoe  findings,  $9,194;  Silk,  manufactures  of.  $96,211; 
Soap: — ^Toilet  or  fancy,  74,389;  All  other,  4,168.834;  $209,170:  Spices. 
$14,020. 

Malt  liquors — In  bottles.  22.363  doz.  qts..  $36,289;  Disitilled  spirits: 
— Alcohol,  etc.   (except  wood),  52,620  pf.  galls.,  $20,643;  Whiskey.  475 

?f.  galls.,  $993;  Wines.  161.844  gallons,  $43,348;  All  other  beverages, 
21,817. 

Starch,  228,994  lbs.,  $9,081;  Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufactures  of. 
$323,538. 

Sugar  and  molasses: — Molasses,  13,383  gallons,  $3,085;  Sirup,  19,- 
142  gallons,  $10,200;  Sugar,  refined,  6,492,342  lbs.,  $433,064;  Surgical 
appliances  (not  including  instruments),  $29,362;  Tin.  and  manufac- 
tures of: — Pigs,  ad  oxide  of  tin,  12,856  lbs..  $6,093;  All  other.  $33,958. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: — Unmanufactured — Leaf,  240.210 
lbs.,  $47,147;  Manufactures  of — Cigarettes.  63.650,000,  $162,345;  Plug. 
246.144  lbs..  $56,188;  Smoking,  172.783  lbs.,  $86,467;  All  other.  $9,646; 
Toys,  $34,812;  Trunks,  valises,  and  traveling  bag»,  $48,561;  Um- 
brellas and  parasols,  $14,076. 

V«getables: — Beans  and  dried  peas.  28.054  bushels,  $141,286; 
Onions,  43.237  bushels.  $106,000;  Pickles  and  sauces,  $58,476;  Potatoes 
(except  sweet  potatoes).  154,268  bushels,  $290,946;  Canned.  $228,8469 
All  other  vegetables.  $122,625;  Vinegar,  33,872  gallons,  $6*^20. 
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Logrs  and  round  timber,  327  M.  fit.,  |12,149;  Lumber — ^Boards, 
planks,  and  deals— <:!yppes«,  67  M.  ft.,  12.889;  Fir.  17,919  M.  ft..  |228.- 
730;  Oak,  746  Ml  ft.,  $29,3238;  Pine,  28,893  M.  ft..  |686,166;  Redwood, 
«66  M.  ft.,  $17,426;  All  other.  174  M.  ft.  $12,169;  Railroad  ties.  52.091. 
$56,222;  Shingles,  2.326.000  $9,912;  Shooks,  $4,885;  All  other  lumber. 
$20,001. 

Doors,  sash,  and  blinds.  $110,894;  Furniture.  $187,761;  Hoga- 
heads  and  barrels,  empty.  $l.-554;  Trimmings,  moldings.  «tc..  9.858; 
Wooden  ware.  $13,975;  All  oither  wood  manufactures.  $101,306. 

Wool,  manufactures  of: — Wearing  apparel.  $82,114;  All  other, 
$38,261.      Yeast.    $13,156. 

Zinc,  manufactures  of: — Plates  and  sheets,  46,836  lbs..  $7,966;  All 
other,  $6,321. 


SHIPPING. 

The  Isthmus  on  both  sides  is  in  communication  with 
European  and  American  countries  by  several  lines  of 
steamers.  All  the  maritime  traffic  (international  com- 
merce) for  Colon  and  Panama  now  runs  through  the  Canal 
Zone  ports  of  Cristobal  and  Balboa;  Bocas  del  Toro  is 
the  port  used  for  provincial  trade.  The  new  port  of  Man- 
dinga,  about  8o  miles  from  the  city  of  Colon,  was  opened 
on  September  26,  1916. 

CUSTOM  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  information  will  be  a  great  aid  to  ship- 
pers doing  business  in  Panama: 

Shippers  to  Panama  are  required  to  have  six  copies  of 
the  invoice  made  out  in  Spanish  and  seven  copies  of  the 
bill  of  lading  certified  by  the  consul  of  Panama.  The  in- 
voice must  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  gpods  shipped, 
and  the  quantities  according  to  units  used  in  the  trade.  In 
case  of  shipments  of  liquors,  the  mark,  origin,  and  kind  of 
liquors  must  be  given  without  abbreviations.  The  number 
of  bottles  or  half  bottles  in  each  case  or  barrel  must  be 
stated.  In  the  case  of  certain  articles  like  automobiles, 
adding  machines,  typewriters,  cameras,  etc.,  the  name  of 
the  make  should  be  indicated,  as  well  as  the  catalogue 
number.  All  invoices  covering  manufactured  goods  must 
have  a  sworn  statement  in  Spanish,  as  follows?  "Declara- 
mos  bajo  juramento  que  los  precios  y  las  cantidades  de  las 
mercancias  a  que  esta  cuenta  se  refiere  son  verdaderos". 
Such  statement  must  be  signed  by  the  manufacturer. 

Parcel  post  shipments  do  not  require  invoices  or  bills 
of  lading,  but  their  value  must  be  declared.  A  separate 
invoice  is  required  for  each  mark.    Shipments  must  not  be 
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consigned  "to  order."  In  case  of  goods  going  through 
Panama  to  a  foreign  port,  the  invoices  must  be  presented 
to  the  Panama  consul  at  the  port  of  original  shipment. 
The  consular  fees  are  as  follows :  Set  of  six  invoice  blanks, 
i8  cents;  certification  of  a  set  of  invoices,  nine-tenths  of 
I  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  shipment,  minimum  fee,  $i ;  extra 
certified  copies  of  invoices,  50  cents ;  certification  of  health 
certificate,  $1.80;  certificate  of  set  of  four  bills  of  lading  on 
shipments  not  exceeding  $100,  $1 ;  over  $100,  $3,  a  fee  of  $3 
is  charged  for  six  copies  of  letters  of  correction  in  declara- 
tion of  merchandise.  Shipments  for  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  consular 
fees.    Consular  fees  are  collected  in  Panama. 

By  presidential  decree  of  March  22,  1918,  it  is  provided 
that  in  cases  where  executive  permission  is  granted  for  the 
importation  of  arms  and  munitions  a  copy  of  the  permit 
shall  at  once  be  forwarded  to  the  Panaman  consul  at  the 
foreign  port  of  shipment. 

An  executive  decree  has  been  issued  forbidding  the  im- 
portation into  the  Republic  of  cattle  and  hogs  either  for 
slaughtering  or  breeding  purposes,  unless  the  shipment  is 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  issued  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties at  the  port  of  embarkation  and  viseed  by  the  consul  of 
Panama  at  said  ports,  stating  the  animals  are  in  good 
health.  In  case  shipments  of  stock  be  made  without  be- 
ing accompanied  by  the  certificates  referred  to,  tests  shall 
be  made  of  the  animals  covering  such  shipments  and  entry 
only  allowed  into  the  Republic  provided  they  are  found  to 
be  in  good  condition.  The  expenses  of  these  tests  are  to 
be  borne  by  the  owners. 

Panama  maintains  consuls  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  Galveston,  Tex.;  Gulf- 
port,  Miss. ;  Kansas  City,  Md. ;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Mobile, 
Ala. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ; 
Pensacola,  Fla. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Puget  Sound,  Wash.; 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  San  Diego,  Cal. ;  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FINANCE. 

The  national  revenue  and  expenditure  for  4  years  are  as 
follows :  . 

191S  1016  1017-18 

Revenue  |3,375.285  $5,311,000  17,198,170 

Expenditure  3,179,100  6,823.000  7498.170 
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BANKING. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks  in  Panama : 

Bank  of  the  Cana/1  Zone.     Colon.     State  Bank. 

"Bank  of  Panama".     Established  in  1876.    Capital,  S260,000. 

Continental  Banking:  and  Trust  Co.  State  Bank.  Capital, 
$1,000,000. 

International  Bankine  Corporation.  Panama  and  Colon.  (Branch 
of  New  York  City.)     Capital.  $3,260,000. 

Panama  Banking:  Co.  Panama  and  Colon.  New  York  office,  17 
Battery  Place. 

The  monetary  unit  in  Panama  is  the  gold  Balboa  weigh- 
ing 1,672  gramme  '900  fine,  to  which  the  United  States 
gold  dollar  is  legally  equivalent.  Silver  coins  are  the  peso 
(of  25  grammes  and  .900  fine)  and  the  half,  fifth,  tenth,  and 
twentieth  peso  pieces  and  nickel  coins  of  2^/2  cents.  There 
is  no  paper  money.  Two  silver  peso  of  Panama  currency 
are  taken  as  equivalent  to  one  U.  S.  gold  dollar.  Altogether 
four  millions  of  silver  dollars  of  the  new  currency  have 
been  coined  and  placed  in  circulation.  In  November,  1916, 
the  sum  of  i  ,000,000  pesos  was  withdrawn  from  circulation 
by  the  Canal  Zone  Government,  and  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember oi  191 7,  the  Local  Banks  withdrew  952,000  pesos. 
The  total  amount  withdrawn  is  1,952,000  pesos,  equal  to 
$976,000  U.  S.  currency. 

Part  of  the  $10,000,000  paid  by  the  United  States  as 
per  the  terms  of  the  Canal  treaty,  has  been  applied  to  the 
establishment  of  a  real  estate  loan  bank;  another  part  to 
public  improvements  in  the  several  provinces,  and  $6,000,- 
000  has  been  invested  in  the  United  States. 

RAILROADS. 

A  railroad,  47  miles,  connects  the  ports  of  Colon  and 
Panama.  It  belongs  to  the  Panama  Railway  Co.,  which  in 
turn,  belongs  to  the  United  States  Government.  In  the 
province  of  Bocas  del  Toro,  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  an  Amer- 
ican corporation,  owns  about  140  miles  of  track  with 
branches,  which  is  used  to  transport  bananas  and  pas- 
sengers to  the  port  of  Almirante  in  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon. 
At  present  the  line  extends  into  Costa  Rica  for  a  distance 
of  about  30  miles.  This  line  is  being  extended  towards 
Port  Limon  (Costa  Rica^  and  its  terminal  is  now  only  30 
miles  from  that  port.  The  Chiriqui  line  is  65  miles  long, 
and  is  being  extended  for  16  additional.  A  concession  was 
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granted  in  191 7  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Panama,  starting  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Changres  and  running  southwest  to  Almirante  for  at 
least  31  miles. 

During  the  years  1914,  191 5  and  1916  the  Panama 
Tramway  Company  transported  11,072,505  passengers  as 
follows:  In  1914,  3,581,470;  191  S>  3^722429;  and  in  1916, 
3,768,606. 

There  are  telegraph  cables  from  Panama  to  North 
American  and  South  American  ports,  and  from  Colon  to 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Roads  are  being  constructed 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  96  post-offices  and  37 
telegraph  offices. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  rock  quarries  at  Port  Bello,  one  of  the  oldest 
historic  settlements  of  Central  America,  are  very  valuable 
and  will  doubtless  be  greatly  developed. 

Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  vicinity  of  Summit  on  the 
Chagres  River ;  that  thousands  of  men  are  at  work  clearing 
jungle  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  that  improve- 
ments of  the  most  substantial  kind  are  being  made,  includ- 
ing irrigation  ditches  for  use  in  the  dry  season.  The 
cultivation  of  bananas  on  small  tracts  of  land  is  one  of  the 
encouraging  agricultural  features  in  Panama. 

The  construction  of  a  fine  automobile  road  between 
Corozal  and  Miraflores  in  the  Canal  Zone  in  now  under 
way. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  for  the  obtainment  and 
expenditure  of  $2,000,000  in  road  building  in  Panama  dur- 
ing the  present  fiscal  year,  according  to  an  arrangement 
made  by  the  Panama  commission  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 


PARAGUAY. 


The  area  of  Paraguay  proper,  situated  between  the 
rivers  Paraguay  and  Alto  Parana,  is  estimated  at  65>ooa 
square  miles,  or  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
Paraguay  claims  Chaco,  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Para- 
guay and  Pilcomayo,  an  area  of  about  100,000  square  miies^ 
but  this,  however,  is  disputed  by  Bolivia.  The  total  popula- 
tion, not  including  about  50,000  Chaco  Indians,  was,  in 
191 5>  estimated  at  1,000,000,  and  consists,  in  Paraguay 
proper,  of  Guarani  Indian,  European  (chiefly  Spanish)  and 
Negro  blood,  the  Guarani  largely  predominating.  In  1916 
there  were  probably  about  100,000  foreigners  in  Paraguay. 

The  population  of  Asuncion,  the  capital,  which  was 
founded  1537,  was  estimated  at  120,000  in  1916;  other  towns 
are  Villa  Rica,  26,000;  Concepcion,  15,000;  Encarnacion, 
12,000;  San  Pedro,  8,700;  Luque,  15,000;  Carapegue,  15,000; 
Paraguari,  10,000,  and  Villa  del  Pilar,  10,000. 

GOVERNMENT. 

A  republican  form  of  Government  is  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution  of  Paraguay. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  comprise  the 
National  Congress,  who  are  both  elected  by  direct  popular 
vote.  Senators  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  at  the 
rate  of  i  for  every  12,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  over  8,000. 
Deputies  are  elected  for  four  years,  on  the  basis  of  i  for 
every  6,000  inhabitants,  or  fraction  exceeding  3,000.  Every 
two  years,  the  Senate  is  renewed  by  thirds  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  halves.  Congress  meets  annually  on  April 
I  and  continues  in  session  until  August -31.  On  the  motion 
of  four  deputies  and  two  senators,  or  by  the  will  of  the 
President,  extraordinary  sessions  may  be  called  at  any  time. 
Electors,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  elect  the  President  and 
Vice-President  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Dr.   Manuel   Franco  is   President  of  the   Republic   of 
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Paraguay.  He  was  inaugurated  August  15,  1916.  The 
cabinet,  consists  of  five  members:  the  ministers  of  Interior, 
Foreign  Relations,  Treasury,  Justice  and  Instruction,  War, 
and  Promotion  (Fomento). 

Data  compiled  by  the\Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Paraguay  sh6^,  the  area  of  the  Republic,  in 
round  numbers,  to  be  44,500,000  hectares,  of  which  22,892,- 
500  are  utilized  in  various  ways,  and  21,607,500  hectares, 
valued  at  i  peso  per  hectare,^  are  unexploited  government 
land.  Of  this  area  27,700,000  hectares  are  in  the  western 
region  and  16,800,000  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country. 
The  utilized  portions  of  Paraguay  consist  of  stock  lands, 
12,000,000  hectares;  yerbales  or  Paraguayan  tea  lands,  2,- 
812,500  hectares;  timber  lands,  8,000,000  hectares;  tobacco 
lands,  10,000  hectares;  sugar-cane  lands,  6,000;  rice  lands, 
1,000;  forage  lands,  8,000;  peanuts,  beans,  corn,  mandioc, 
fruit  lands,  etc.,  45,00;  and  communal  lands  of  cities  and 
towns,  10,000. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

The  cljmate  and  soil  of  Paraguay  t,tt  easily  suited  for 
all  tropical  growths.  Indigo  and  sugar  cane  easily  yield 
to  cultivation,  and  the  forests  contain  many  different  grades 
of  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  resins,  and  balsams,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  coarse  textile  for  garments,  a  native  fiber 
plant,  known  as  mapajo  is  used  by  the  Indians. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  leading  products.  The  native 
cotton,  has  a  long  fiber,  is  well-known  in  Europe  owing 
to  its  fine  weaving  qualities.  The  production  of  the  oil  of 
petitgrain  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  native  orange 
tree  is  being  conducted  on  an  increasing  scale,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  300  to  350  pounds  of  orange  leaves  yield 
about  I  pound  of  essence.  This  essence  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  varoius  perfumes  and  in  the  manufacture  of  flavoring 
extracts. 

It  is  expected  that  the  output  of  domestic  sugar  will 
notably  increase  with  the  extension  of  the  branch  railway 
recently  planned  into  Tobicuary,  a  point  120  kilometers 
from  Asunsion,  where  sugar  refineries  are  located.  The 
railway  referred  to  is  a  narrow-gauge  line  22  kilometers 
long,  the  concession  for  which  was  granted  to  the  Para- 
guayan Sugar  Company  in  January,  1916,  that  company 
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agreeing  to  complete  the  first  section  of  13  kilometers  with- 
in two  years  and  the  remainder  of  the  line  within  six  years. 
The  Paraguayan  Sugar  Company  has  a  capital  of  $500,000 
gold  and  is  paying  dividends.  It  recently  increased  its 
capital  which  was  originally  $300,000. 

The  production  of  Paraguayan  tobacco  in  1918  was  so 
large  that  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  obtaining 
material  for  properly  packing  the  crop  for  shipment  abroad. 
The  tobacco  of  Parag^iay  is  largely  exported  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  and  the  scarcity  of  jute  sacks  and  cloth 
in  that  country,  owing  to  decreased  importation  for  India, 
as  well  as  any  curtailment  or  disarrangement  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  felt. 

The  amount  of  the  harvest  was  estimated  at  from  100,- 
000  to  120,000  bales,  the  quality  varying  from  strong,  com- 
mon tobacco  to  the  high  grades  of  selected  Paraguayan 
leaf  tobacco,  some  of  which  closely  resemble  the  famous 
Cuban  Vuelta  Abajo  grades. 

The  Bureau  of  Lands  and  Colonies  of  the  Government 
of  Paraguay  have  adopted  a  method  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  cultivation  of  oranges  by  colonists  settling  on  public 
lands.  It  is  to  require  the  planting  of  at  least  10  orange 
trees  annually  per  hectare  of  land  entered  upon  as  a  re- 
quisite to  obtaining  title.  Paraguayan  oranges  are  famous 
in  all  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Republic  and  are 
especially  in  favor  in  Uruguay  and  Argentina  where  large 
quantities  of  this  fruit  are  shipped  by  water  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  Montevideo. 

Among  the  staple  agricultural  products  of  Paraguay 
capable  of  productive  commercial  development,  cotton, 
perhaps,  occupies  the  first  rank.  According  to  the  most 
reliable  statistics  obtainable  there  were  in  Paraguay  in 
1886  only  about  190,060  to  200,000  cotton  plants  in  the 
entire  country,  the  development  remaining  almost  station- 
ary until  1901,  when  the-  number  of  plants  increased  to 
some  300,000,  producing  about  40,000  kilos  of  cotton.  In 
1904  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Asuncion  began  a  pro- 
paganda looking  to  an  increase  in  the  cotton  cultivation  of 
the  Republic,  and  this  propaganda  has  been  kept  up  with 
more  or  less  success  until  the  present  time. 

A  fact  of  great  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  the  Republic  is  that  the  cotton  plant  indigenous  to  the 
region  lives  and  produced  for  from  10  to  12  years  without 
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replanting.  The  one  thing  that  has  retarded  the  growth 
of  the  cotton  industry  of  Paraguay  more  than  anything 
else  is  the  inadequate  transporation  facilities  from  the  best 
cotton-producing  zones  to  the  markets.  This,  however, 
is  being  overcome  by  the  contruction  of  public  highways, 
railroads,  and  the  improvement  of  fluvial  transportation. 

CATTLE. 

The  live  stock  of  the  Republic  was  estimated  in  Dec. 
1917,  as  follows :  Cattle,  5,500,000  head,  valued  at  66,000,- 
000  pesos  (gold  peso — $0.9648) ;  horses,  200,000  head, 
valued  at  4,000,000  pesos;  hogs,  60,000  head,  valued  at 
1,500,000  pesos;  goats,  100,000;  valued  at  100,000  pesos; 
sheep,  600,000,  valued  at  600,000  pesos ;  mules  and  asses  to 
the  value  of  500,000  pesos ;  and  domestic  fowls  to  the  value 
of  200,000  pesos,  or  a  total  live  stock  value  of  72,900,000 
pesos. 

This  number  of  cattle  would  make  about  84  head  per 
square  mile,  or  5,5  head  of  cattle  per  100  inhabitants.  The 
domestic  consumption  of  cattle  in  Paraguay  is  about  300,000 
head  annually,  and  the  exports  of  slaughtered  animals 
are  50,000  head.  At  the  present  time  the  cattle  industry 
is  the  country's  greatest  source  of  wealth. 

The  Confluencia  cattle  ranch  in  the  Paraguayan  Chaco, 
owned  by  Carlos  L.  Frers  and  Co.,  recently  imported  from 
the  Argentine  Republis  52  Aberdeen  Bulls  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  Confluencia  ranch  is  on  the  Pilcomayo 
River  and  is  grazing  at  present  more  than  4,500  head  of 
cattle. 

In  191 7  the  Bureau  of  Lands  and  Colonies  issued  243 
deeds  covering  lands  belonging  to  colonist  and  agricultur- 
ists in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Agricultural  Bank  continues  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  agriculture  and  to  industry 
established  in  the  country,  having  loaned  in  1917  to  agri- 
culturists and  manufacturers  6,888,372  pesos.  Agricultural 
activities  continue  to  increase  in  the  Republic  and  the 
Agricultural  Bank  is  favoring  their  development  in  every 
way  possible. 

The  following  are,  besides  the  already  mentioned,  the 
principal  concerns  engaged  in  the  development  of  Para- 
guay: 
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Qu«brachales  FuQlonados  (Sociedad  An6nima).  Inocrporated  in 
Are«ntina  In  1906.  Main  office  in  Buenos  Aires.  Capital,  $1,760,000 
(with  power  to  increase  to  $10,000,000).  Bebemtures  outstanding;, 
$634,600  (U.  S.)-  Owns  about  634,370  acres  In  Argreoitina  and 
Paragruay. 

South  American  Cattle  Farms,  Ltd.  R«sifltered  in  London  in 
1910.  Office,  Thames  House,  QU'een  -St.  Place,  London,  E.  C.  Capital, 
authorized  and  issued.  $2,600,000  (U.  S.).  Owns  10  ranches  in  Argren- 
tine  and  nine  in  Paragruay  (about  1,100,000  acres)  leased  to  Liebigr's 
Exltract  of  Mieat  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  joint-stock  company  has  been  organized  in  Asuncion 
to  engage  in  the  exploitation  of  the  sugar  industry.  The 
company  has  a  capital  of  12,000  gold  pesos  and  has  pur- 
chased the  necessary  machinery. 

A  society  under  the  name  of  Paraguayan  Textile  Co., 
has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  vegetable 
fiber  which  is  said  to  be  capable  of  taking  the  place  of 
animal  wool  since  it  resembles  it  very  much  and  possibly 
can  be  used  in  many  cases  for  the  same  purpose. 

NATURAL  WEALTH. 

Besides  cattle,  the  value  of  which  is  given  above,  the 
following  figures  are  officially  given  of  the  wealth  of 
Paraguay : 

The  agricultural  machinery,  consisting  of  carts,  tools, 
etc.,  is  valued  at  1,500,000  pesos,  and  industrial  machinery 
in  general  at  3,500,000  pesos.  The  agricultural  wealth  of 
the  country,  including  tobacco,  Paraguayan  tea,  fruits,  etc., 
is  valued  at  8,000,000  pesos;  the  forestal  wealth  and  pro- 
ducts derived  therefrom,  2,200,000  pesos ;  articles  in  course 
of  manufacture  and  raw  material,  2,cxx),ooo  pesos,  and  mer- 
chandise in  deposit  10,000,000  pesos.  The  value  of  clothing 
and  other  articles  of  private  use  is  given  as  2,500,000  pesos ; 
furniture  and  tools,  2,ooo,(X)0;  jewels,  etc.,  2,000,000;  and 
•carriages  and  coaches,  250,(xx>,  of  a  total  of  36,750,000  pesos. 

The  coin  on  hand  in  the  banks  on  December  31,  1917, 
was  2,530,001  pesos. 

The  425  kilometers  of  Railways  in  the  eastern  region, 
including  rolling  stock,  are  valued  at  8,500,000  pesos,  and 
the  322  kilometers  in  the  eastern  region  are  valued  at 
i,6io,<xx>  pesos.  The  electric  railways  and  power  an^  light 
plants,  including  rolling  stock  and  machinery,  are  valued 
at  2,000,000  pesos,  and  the  3,403,  kilometers  of  State  tele- 
graph lines  are  valued  at  680,600  pesos. 

The  Merchant  marine  of  Paraguay,  including  steamers. 
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boats,  rafts,  etc.,  is  valued  at  2,000,000  pesos,  the  govern- 
ment-owned boats  at  200,000  pesos. 

I 
FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Paraguay  during 
1917  was  11,605,197  gold  pesos,  of  which  5,105,625  were 
imports,  and  6499,572  exports,  showing  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  of  1,393,947  gold  pesos. 

The  bulk  of  the  exports  from  Paraguay  go  to* Argentina, 
Uruguay  and  Brazil. 

Paraguay  exported  merchandise  to  the  United  States, 
in  1917,  to  the  following  amounts  and  value,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States : 

(Fiber  manufactures,  $15;  Horse  hair,  8,127  lbs.,  $1,996; 
Essential  vegetable  oils,  $668;  Laces  and  embroideries, 
$294 ;  Manufactures  of  wood,  $8 ;  Earthen  ware,  $22. 

The  American  goods  shipped  to  Paraguay  in  1917,  were: 

Blacking^,  shoe  paste,  etc.,  $2,702;  Breadstuff s,  $93;  Automobiles: 
— Passengr^r.  40.  $20,192;  All  other,  $4,172;  Chemicals,  druss,  dyes, 
etc.,   $16,060;   Clocks  and  watches,   and  parts  of,   $2,764. 

Cotton  cloths: — Bleached,  30,296  yds.,  3.611;  Colored — ^Dyed  in 
the  piece,  46,946  yds.,  $7,361;  All  other.  238.720  yds..  $24,986;  Knit 
STOOds,  $2,296;  All  other  cotton  wearing:  apparel,  11,781. 

I>ynamos  or  generators.  63,181;  All  other  electrical  machinery, 
$1,741;  Explosiv«s:  Cartridges,  loaded,  $7,181;  Cuttlery,  $2,671;  Ma- 
chinery, machines,  and  parts  of,  $669;  Tin  plates,  terneplates,  etc, 
106,909  lbs.,  $6,126;  Tools,  $13,911;  Wire,  and  manufadtures  of,  $3,480; 
All  other  iron  and  steel  goods,   $7,379. 

Boots  and  shoes: — ^Men's,  1,083  pairs,  $2,116;  All  other,  1,61G 
pairs,  $2,897;  Malt,  3,242  bushels,  $6,349;  Silk,  artificial,  maniifacturefli 
of,   $2,167;   All   other  articles,   20,876. 

Total,  $227,066. 

i 

The  commercial  treaty  between  Paraguay  and  Argen- 
tine provides  for  the  free  reciprocal  exchange  of  sugar  bet- 
ween the  two  countries,  so  that  a  good  market  is  open  in 
Argentina  for  probably  all  the  excess  sugar  that  can  be 
produced  in  Paraguay  for  many  years  to  come. 

CUSTOM  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  data  concerning  custom  regulations  are 
of  interest  to  shippers : 

Pour  copies  of  consular  invoices  are  required  together 
with  certificates  of  origin  of  a  special  form  in 
duplicate  and  bills  of  lading  in  cuadrupHcate  are 
required  for  all  shipments.     Weights  and  measures  must 
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be  according  to  the  metric  system.  Bills  of  lading  mast 
be  certified  by  the  Paraguayan  consul  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment, and  if  the  shipment  goes  via  Montevideo,  the  bill 
must  be  viseed  by  the  consul  of  Uruguay,  who  requires  one 
non-negotiable  copy  in  Spanish,  but  if  the  shipment  is 
via  Buenos  Aires  or  Rosario,  no  non-negotiable  copy  is 
required.  All  goods  destined  for  Paraguayan  ports  should 
be  packed  in  cases  that  may  be  easily  handled  and  adapted 
to  rough  usage.  A  fee  of  $2  is  charged  for  certifying  a  set 
of  three  negotiable  bills  of  lading,  and  one  non-negotiable 
consular  copy  for  Paraguayan  consul,  and  50  cents  for  each 
additional  negotiable  copy.  There  is  no  charge  for  non-: 
negotiable  copies,  nor  for  invoices  and  certificates  of  origin. 

Paraguay  has  the  following  consulates  in  the  United 
States :  Boston,  Mass. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Los  Angeles,  Col.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  Newark,  N.  J.'j 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Newport  News,  Va. ;  Norfolk,  Va.';* 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Richmond,  Va.;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  St.' 
Louis,  Mo. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  San  Juan,  P.  R. ;  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

A  recent  executive  decree  reduces  to  10  pesos  gold  tax 
per  ton  on  extract  of  quebracho  to  5  pesos  gold  per  ton. 
It  is  believed  that  this  reduction  will  greatly  increase  the 
exports  of  this  product,  since  the  former  tax  was  a  heavy 
handicap  in  competing  with  Argentine  extract  of  que- 
bracho. 

NAVIGATION. 

From  January  to  September,  1917,  1,313  steam  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  245,072  tons,  entered  the  ports  of  Asun- 
cion, and  1,317  vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  245,- 
955  tons  cleared  from  said  port.  These  vessels  brought  15,- 
252  passengers  into  the  country,  4,658  of  whom  came  from 
foreign  ports,  and  took  13,265  passengers,  3,928  of  whom* 
were  destined  to  foreign  ports.  During  the  same  period 
referred  to,  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  entering  Asuncion 
numbered  1,458,  representing  a  tonnage  of  113,712  tons, 
while  the  sailing  vessels  which  cleared  numbered  1,452  and 
represented  a  tonnage  of  115,184  tons.  The  total  mer- 
chandise transported  by  these  vessels  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  191 7  aggregated  137,923  tons  as  compared  with 
155,247  tons  during  the  same  period  of  1916. 
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The  most  important  of  the  steamship  companies  which 
serve  Paraguay  is  the  Nicholas  Mihanovitz,  Ltd.,  of  Buenos- 
Aires. 

A  weekly  steamship  service  was  commenced  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion  and  intermediate  points.  Six 
steamboats  are  being  used  in  this  service.  This  line,  which 
proposes  to  reduce  the  current  freight  rates  by  25  per  cent, 
is  owned  by  Vierci  Bros.,  of  Asuncion. 

The  Lloyd  Brazilian  Steamship  Co.  proposes  to  extend 
its  line  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Brazil  to  Asuncion  and 
intermediate  points. 

Domingo-Barthe  and  Co.  line  has  a  steamship  service 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  Paraguay. 

FINANCE. 

The  revenue  is  mostly  derived  from  import  and  export 
duties,  inland  revenue,  transit  dues,  post  and  telegraph,  and 
other  dues.  For  the  1914  to  1917-18  the  estimated  revenue 
and  expenditure  are  given  as  follows: 

ReTeaae  BzpeMdltvre 

Gold  peMM         Paper  peso*       Crold 


1914 

729.662 

68,131,644 

711,366 

64,516.569 

1915 

1,961.200 

20,643,600 

608.806 

60.799,410 

191« 

1.961,200 

20,643,600 

603,806 

60.799.410 

1917-18 

3,600.000 

3.415,000 

The  revenues  collected  in  191 7  amounted  to  3,557,504 
pesos  gold,  or  542,709  pesos  more  than  the  amount  estimated 
in  'the  budget. 

The  customs  revenues  of  Paraguay  in  1917  were  1,021,- 
678  pesos  gold  and  43,197,547  pesos  paper.  This  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  amount  estimated  in  the  budget. 

The  postal  and  telegraph  receipts  in  1917  were  2,323,604 
pesos,  as  compared  with  1,977,787  pesos  in  1916. 

DEBT. 

The  foreign  debt  in  Jan.  i,  1918,  was: 

Bidternal  Debt  of  1886-1896  994.600 

Redeemed   to  31st  December.  1917  290,360 

£  704,260 
Coupons  in  arrear,  January,   1917,   to 

January,  1918   (Inc.)  31,691 

£  736.941 
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In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  debt  due  to  the  Banco 
;JNacional  Argentino,  amounting  on  31st  December,  1916,  to 
$68,227  gold.  There  is  also  a  Loan  contracted  in  191 5, 
under  Laws  of  November,  1912,  and  September,  1914,  to 
the  amount  of  $2,197,056  gold. 

From  1914  to  1918  the  remittances  for  the  service  of  the 
•Debt  .were  interrupted,  and  finally  suspended  altogether. 
Between  July,  1914,  and  December,  1915,  only  four  monthly 
instalments  of  the  Debt  Service  were  paid,  but  in  May,  1916, 
the  full  service  of  interest  and  amortisation  for  one  half- 
year  was  remitted.  After  this  no  further  pa)rments  were 
made  until  January,  1918,  when  the  Government  resumed 
remittances. 

The  January,  191 7,  Coupon  and  the  Sinking  Fund  cor- 
responding to  the  half-year  ending  July,  1913,  were  unpaid, 
but  payment  was  resumed. 

BANKING. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks  in  Paraguay: 

Banco  de  la  R«p<iblica.  Main  office  at  Asuncidn.  BstabUshad  ia 
1908.  Capital,  authorised,  20,000,000  pesos  sold;  issued,  6,000,000 
pesos  sold. 

Banco  Mercantil  d«el  Paragruay.  Head  office  at  Asuncion.  Capital, 
20,000.000  dollars  paper.  Reserve  fund,  17,000,000,  paper.  Ha«  five 
branches. 

Banco  Asricola.  Capital,  14,531,238  dollars  paper.  (Capital  in- 
creased in  1915.) 

Banco  de  Cr6dito  Comercial. 

The  Construction  Bank  of  Paraguay,  established  about 
two  years  ago,  with  authorized  capital  of  5,000,000  pesos 
paper,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  1,700,000  pesos,  has  built 
78  houses  in  Asuncion,  4  in  Encarnacion,  and  3  in  Villarrica. 

MONEY. 

The  gold  peso  is  the  unit  of  money  in  Paraguay.  Its 
basis  is  the  Argentine  peso  which  is  valued  at  $0,965  Amer- 
ican gold.  At  present  the  currency  is  a  paper  peso.  One 
gold  peso,  on  January  i,  1914,  had  a  value  of  15  paper 
pesos.  Besides  the  paper,  there  are  in  circulation  subsidiary 
coins  of  20,  10  and  5  centavos. 

The  Paraguayan  government  decided  to  establish  its 
monetary  system  on  sound  gold  basis,  and  for  that  purpose 
a  law  was  passed  on  January,  1916,  establishing  a  Bureau 
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of  Exchange  or  Conversion.  The  only  circulating  medium 
up  to  that  time,  was  paper  money,  the  value  of  which  was 
subject  to  great  fluctuations.  The  average  exchange  on 
London  was  in  1917,  about  175  pesos  to  the  pound. 

The  government  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau 
of  Conversion,  a  fund  consisting  of  10,000,000  paper,  plus 
the  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of  gold  currency  and 
the  available  funds  of  the  Agricultural  Bank. 

»         COMMUNICATIONS. 

In  Paraguay  the  only  railway  in  operation  is  the  Para- 
guay Central  Railway  Co.,  which  runs  from  the  capital, 
Asuncion,  to  the  Argentine  border,  a  total  of  255  miles. 

Surveys  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  Trans- 
Paraguayan  Railway,  which,  starting  at  San  Francisco,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Brazil,  will  traverse  that  Republic  to 
the  Falls  of  Iguazu,  then  crossing  the  Parana  River, 
and  proceed  northwest  to  Asuncion. 

The  Paraguay  Central  Railway  Co.,  was  registered  in 
London  in  1899,  and  has  a  capital  of  $1,814,650. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  the  Central  Rail- 
way carried  331,383  passengers  and  116,693  tons  of  freight 
a.s  compared  with  245,760  passengers  and  132,689  tons  of 
freight  during  the  same  period  of  1917. 

The  business  of  the  Asuncion  Tramway  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  operating  the  several  industries  of  the  Paraguayan 
capital,  besides  the  street  cars,  has  been  sold  to  the  Italo- 
Argentina,  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  latter  company  is  said 
to  be  financed  by  Swiss  and  Italian  capital. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1917  the  Tramway  company 
of  Asuncion  transported  2,334,914  passengers  as  compared 
with  2,581,210  during  the  same  period  of  1916,  and  2,230,- 
002  in  the  corresponding  period  of  191 5. 

Paraguay  is  dependent  on  its  waterways  for  means  of 
communication  and  transportation.  The  Parana  River  has 
a  total  length  of  2,043  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels 
l2-feet  draft  as  far  as  the  city  of  Corrientes,  a  distance  of 
676  miles,  and  from  that  city  to  the  Guayra  Falls,  a  distance 
of  600  miles,  for  small  vessels. 

The  most  important  waterway  of  the  Republic  of  Para- 
guay is  the  Paraguay  River.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
i2-feet  draft  as  far  as  the  cities  of  Asuncion  and  Villa 
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Concepcion.  Beyond  that,  it  admits  smaller  vessels  for  al- 
most its  entire  length  of  i,8oo  miles  (2,896  kilometers). 

The  Pilcomayo,  the  Jejuy,  and  the  Tibicuary  Rivers, 
affluents  of  the  Paraguay  River,  are  navigable  for  short 
distances. 

Ipoa  and  Ipacaray  are  the  most  important  lakes.  The 
Ipoa  covers  an  area  of  over  100  square  miles  (259  square 
kilometers),  and  is  navigable  for  small  craft,  as  is  also  the 
Ipacaray. 


PERU. 


The  Republic  of  Peru  occupies  a  total  area  of  about 
679,600  square  miles,  or  nearly  the  size  of  the  West  North 
Central  and  the  East  South  Central  States  combined.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimated  census  of  1908,  the  population  was 
approximately  4,500,000,  or  6.6  per  square  mile.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Lima,  the  capital,  according  to  that  census  was 
140,884;  Callao,  34,346;  Arequipa,  35,000  to  40,000;  Cuzco, 
10,000  to  15,000;  Iquitos  district,  12,000;  Ayacucho,  14,346; 
Haura,  7,646 ;  and  Haucho,  6,283. 

According  to  the  Constitution  proclaimed  on  November 
10,  i860,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  National  Con- 
gress consisting  of  the  Senate,  which  is  composed  of  52 
members,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  1 16  mem- 
bers, both  elected  by  direct  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  Both  chambers  are  renewed  by  thirds  every  two 
years.  Every  male  citizen  over  21  years  of  age  who  can 
read  and  write  is  entitled  to  vote. 

The  President  and  the  two  Vice-Presidents,  are  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  the  President 
cannot  be  reelected  for  a  second  consecutive  term.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  ministers,  who  are  appointed  by 
him  and  responsible  to  the  National  Congress. 

The  President  is  Dr.  Jose  Pardo,  elected  for  the  term 
commencing  August  18,  191 5. 

The  cabinet  is  as  follows:  Dr.  Francisco  Tudela, 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations ;  Dr.  Samuel  Sayan  y  Pala- 
cios.  Secretary  of  Interior  and  Police ;  Dr.  Victor  M.  Maur- 
tua,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  Dr.  Ricardo  Flores,  Secretary 
of  Justice  and  Instruction;  Col.  Cesar  A.  de  la  Fuente, 
Secretary  of  War  and  Marine;  and  Dr.  Clemente  J.  Re- 
villa,  Secretary  of  Fomento  (Promotion). 

An  executive  decree  of  June  7,  1918,  provides  for  the 
taking  of  a  General  Census  of  the  Republic  in  1919  on  a 
date  to  be  fixed  later.  The  decree  establishes  a  central  census 
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Board  to  take  charge  of  the  organization  and  carrying  out 
of  the  work. 

The  National  Labor  Union  of  Peru  is  engaged  in  an 
active  propaganda  concerning  the  limitation  of  Asiatic 
immigration  into  the  Republic.  Most  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  agricultural  laborers  who  come  to  Peru  find  em- 
ployment on  the  plantations  and  farms  of  the  country  where 
they  compete  with  Peruvian  laborers.  During  the  last  few 
years,  rich  Asiatic  companies  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  developing  agricultural  lands  in 
the  Republic,  and  this  has  been  especially  noticeable  in 
the  Carabaylly  Valley,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Surco  and 
Larim. 

The  proposed  Immigation  Law  of  Peru  provides  that 
no  foreigner  deficient  mentally,  morally,  or  physically  shall 
be  admitted  into  Peru,  and  gives  the  Executive  power  to 
regulate  the  admission  and  exclusion  of  foreigners.  Under 
this  proposed  law  any  foreigner  who  is  refused  admission 
by  the  authorities  may  make  a  verbal  or  written  application 
to  a  Board  consisting  of  a  Judge,  a  Municipal  Officer,  and 
a  Port  Official  a  hearing  to  be  given  and  a  decision  rendered 
within  48  hours.  Orders  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners 
shall  only  be  issued  in  a  council  of  ministers,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  such  expulsion  shall  be  given,  and 
foreigners  will  be  allowed  3  to  15  days  to  leave  the  Repub- 
lic. Should  they  fail  to  do  so  during  this  period  they  will 
be  expelled  by  the  police  authorities. 


MINING. 

Mining  and  agriculture  are  the  greatest  source  of 
national  wealth.  The  head  of  the  producing  sections  is 
the  Department  of  Junin,  in  which  the  celebrated  Pazco 
mining  district  is  located. 

Silver  is  found  throughout  the  Peruvian  Andean  region,, 
commonly  associated  with  lead  or  copper  or  frequently 
both.  A  silver-bearing  mineral  peculiar  to  Peru  is  "Cas- 
cao,"  which  with  copper,  forms  the  great  deposit  of  the 
Cerro  Pasco  district.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  gold 
found  in  Peru  is  produced  in  Puno. 

A  small  quantity  of  antharcite  coal  is  found  in  the 
Chimbote   and  Huarcz   districts,  and  also  in   Otozco  and 
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Huamachuco,  and  bituminous    coal  is  found  in  Cajamarca» 
Ancachs,  lea,  Arequipa,  Puno  and  Moquega. 

In  1904  vanadium  was  discovered  and  now  nearly  70 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  output  comes  from  Peru.  Another 
important  industry  is  the  working  of  the  guano  deposits, 
and  within  the  last  18  years  the  Peruvian  Corporation  ex- 
tracted about  one-third  of  the  3,000,000  tons  allowed  under 
its  contract. 

The  mineral  production  in  1917  was  as  follows:  41,- 
290,848  kilos  of  copper;  2,183,280  kilos  of  matte;  3,448,089 
kilos  of  vanadium ;  543,000  kilos  of  tungsten ;  8,297,130  kilos 
of  copper  ore;  949  kilos  of  gold;  58,091  kilos  of  sulphur; 
3,710,289  kilos  of  lead  ore;  884,366  kilos  of  silver  ore;  i,- 
876,000  kilos  of  antimony  ore ;  3,986  kilos  of  metallic  silver ; 
124,305  kilos  of  lead  bullion;  251,600  kilos  of  silver  con- 
centrates; 5,167  kilos  of  precipitated  silver;  72,391  kilos 
of  copper  cement;  317400  kilos  of  lead  concentrates;  5,912 
kilos  of  molybdenum ;  15,460  kilos  of  gold  ores ;  88,700  kilos 
of  lead  slag,  and  32,000  kilos  of  zinc  ores. 

It  is  reported  that  extensive  coal  deposits  about  60 
miles  from  the  line  of  the  Central  railway  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

The  Cerro  de  Pasco  is  the  largest  copper  mining  con- 
cern. In  191 7,  according  to  a  public  statement,  this  com- 
pany paid  a  dividend  of  $11  per  share,  or  made  something 
like  $9,000,000  after  paying  all  taxes  to  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment, operating  expenses,  etc.  One  of  the  company's 
directors  declared  in  Peruvian  journals :  "We  had  the  best 
year  in  our  history,  and  the  outlook  is  satisfactory.  We 
have  plenty  of  cash,  plenty  of  copper,  and  are  not  worrying 
about  the  future."  Production  of  copper  by  this  one  com- 
pany averaged  6,054,000  pounds  per  month  in  1917,  or  a 
trifle  more  than  the  monthly  yeild  in  the  previous  year. 

PETROlrEUM. 

After  Mexico,  Peru  ranks  next  among  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries  in  oil  production,  the  figures  for  1916  record- 
ing 2,550,645  barrels  of  oil  for  the  whole  country.  The 
Peruvian  zones  are  at  present  divided  into  four  fields,  three 
of  which  lie  west  of  the  Andes,  in  the  Department  of  Piura, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic,  and  are  known  as 
Zorritos,  Lobitos,  and  Negritos.     The  Titicaca  field  is  in 
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the  region  of  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  border 
of  Bolivia.  Geologists  say  that  oil  indications  and  autcrop- 
pings  appear  at  intervals  from  Lake  Titicaca  northward  to 
the  fields  now  under  active  development.  Peru  has  more 
than  200  square  miles  of  proved  oil  lands,  and  about  5,000 
square  miles  which  offer  more  or  less  favorable  opportuni- 
ties for  further  investigations. 

The  Zorritos  field  is  about  25  miles  of  the  port  of  Tum- 
bez,  and  extends  along  the  coast  for  some  miles,  many  of 
the  wells,  like  those  of  California,  being  close  to  the  shore 
or  actually  in  the  water.  A  few  of  these  wells  have  reached 
a  depth  of  3,000  feet.  About  two-thirds  of  the  wells  prove 
productive,  and  some  of  them  yield  555  or  600  barrels  of 
oil  per  day. 

In  1896,  the  total  production  was  only  47,500  barrels ;  in 
1900,  it  reached  320,000  barrels;  in  1908,  1,011,000  barrels; 
in  191 5,  2487,000  barrels,  in  1916,  2,550,000  barrels.  With 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  and  the  consequent  dis- 
arrangement of  business  and  transportation,  the  oil  in- 
dustry of  Peru  suffered'. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  need  of  petroleum  in  domestic 
industries,  as  well  as  catering  to  foreign  demand,  officials 
of  Peru  have  framed  and  placed  before  Congress  a  proposed 
law,  which  provides  for  two .  classes  of  concessions— one 
for  exploration  of  unknown  and  promising  petroleum  areas 
and  the  other  for  the  zones  in  actual  production. 

Recently  there  was  a  large  deposit  of  potassium  salts 
discovered  in  the  Province  of  Tarma,  and  because  of  the 
importance  of  these  deposits  and  their  probable  value 
to  the  State,  the  Chief  Executive  has  issued  an  order  re- 
quiring a  corp  of  Government  engineers  to  investigate  the 
report  before  further  prospecting  and  denouncements  are 
permitted  to  be  made.  The  value  of  potassium  salts  has 
gradually  increased  within  the  last  few  years  because  of 
their  use  as  a  fertilizer  and  in  industrial  processes. 

It  is  said  that  deposits  containing  rubies  have  been  dis* 
covered  in  the  department  of  Pirua,  Province  of  Huanca- 
bamba,  on  lands  comprised  in  on  a  zone  granted  to  an 
American  company  engaged  in  the  working  of  gold  placer 
mines  in  that  vicinity. 

Rich  deposits  of  Potash  are  said  to  have  been  found  on 
Maco  plantation.  Province  of  Jauja. 
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The  principal  mining  companies,  other  than  mentioned 
above,  are : 

Per  Mines  and  Estktes,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  In  1909.  Of- 
fice, 39  Lombard  St,  London.  E.  C.  Capital,  |750,000  (U.  S.).  Owns 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  coal  mines. 

Peruvian  Corporation,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1890.  Of- 
fice, 43-46  Th-readneedle  St.,  London.  E  C.  Capital,  $82,500,000  (U.  S.). 
Controls  over  1,000  miles  of  railroads,  the  greater  part  transferred 
to  limited  companies.  Owns  the  steamers  on  Lake  Tiiticaca  and  held 
guano  concession  (up  to  2,000,000  tons),  which  latter  has  recently- 
been  revoked  by  the  Peruvian  government. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  leading  crops  of  Peru  are  sugar,  cotton  and  rice. 
The  sugar  cane  industry  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  coast 
regions,  and  about  300,00  acres  (more  than  100,000  hec- 
tares) is  devoted  to  it.  There  are  about  50  plantations,  with 
an  average  annual  crop  of  about  150,000  tons,  which  is 
largely  exported  to  England  and  Chile. 

The  best  grades  of  cotton  are  grown  near  Piura  and 
shipped  from  Paita.  Five  good  crops  may  be  obtained  from 
one  planting,  the  third  year  representing  the  maximum 
yield.  Cotton  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  Lime,  Are- 
quipa  and  lea,  the  annual  consumption  of  the  raw  material 
amounting  to  about  3,000  tons. 

According  to  recent  reports,  the  next  crop  of  Peruvian 
cotton  will  be  very  large,  since  increased  plantings  have 
been  made  on  the  coast  and  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon  River  in  Eastern  Peru.  The 
principal  coastal  cotton  regions  of  the  Republic  are  the 
valleys  of  Piura,  Lambayeque,  La  Libertad,  Lima,  lea, 
Huanuco,  Loreto,  and  San  Martin.  The  cotton  production 
in  1889  W21S  5,876  tons ;  in  1914,  22,933  ^^^^  y  ^"  ^9^^*  27,603 
tons,  valued  at  1,717,799  Peruvian  pounds,  and  in  1917, 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  production,  the 
exact  figures  not  being  available. 

The  cultivation  of  coca  (Erythroxylon  coca  peruanus) 

the  plant  from  which,  medicinal  cocaine  is  obtained,  is  an 
important  industry  in  certain  sections  of  Peru,  principally 
the  Cuzco  valley. 

The  hide  industry  in  Peru  is  of  growing  importance  as 
the  goat  and  kid  skins  of  Piura  are  in  great  demand  and 
considered  especially  valuable,  owing  to  their  fine  texture, 
flexibility,  and  adaptability  for  handling.  The  wool  rep- 
resents an  annual  valuation  of  over  $2,000,000,  the  export 
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quantity  being  over  4,000  tons.  The  wool-bearing  animals 
of  the  country  are  the  alpacas,  sheep  and  llamas. 

With  the  object  of  assisting  in  maintaining  the  meat 
supply  of  the  Republic  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress 
prohibiting  the  plowing  up  or  destroying  of  Artificial 
Pastures  during  the  continuance  of  the  European  war  un- 
less lands  of  an  equal  or  greater  extent  are  sown  to  the 
same  or  similar  grasses.  Fields  of  alfalfa,  clover,  blue 
grass,  etc.,  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  five  cotton  cloth  factories  of  Lima  produce  in  round 
numbers  20,000,000  yards  of  cotton  fabrics  annually.  The 
national  capital  also  has  a  woolen  mill  in  operation  which 
has  an  output  of  about  200,000  yards  of  woolen  cloth  per 
annum. 

The  high  price  of  jute  bags  in  Peru  during  the  last  few 
years  has  caused  a  campaign  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  factories  in  the  Republic  to  manufacture  jute  cloth 
out  of  native  fibers  or  from  fibrous  plants  such  as  henequen, 
flax,  etc.,  cultivated  in  the  country. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 


For  the  year  1916  the  imports  into  Peru  were  valued 
at  8,683,150  libras  peruanas,  or  over  $40,000,000  American 
money,  an  increase  of  180%  over  the  imports  of  191 5.  The 
Peruvian  exportations  for  1916  amounted  to  a  value  of  Lp. 
16,541,063  (over  $80,000,000,  U.  S.)>  which  exceeded  those 
of  191 5  by  more  than  43%. 

The  disruption  caused  by  the  European  war  brought 
about  a  distressing  state  of  affairs  in  Peru,  paralyzing  alike 
the  national  credit,  commerce  and  industry.  But  later  on 
reaction  injected  new  life  into  every  activity  and  the  nation 
awoke  to  an  era  of  great  prosperity. 

The  principal  exports  for  1916  were : 


Copper,  bars 
Copper,  matte 
Copper,  mineral 
Susrar,   grranulated 
Su-grar,   white 
Su^ar,  brown 


Pomidji 

5.542,923 
261.052 
184,136 

3.499.138 
265.796 
201,778 


Cotton 
Cotton  seed 
Petroleum  products 
Wool,  alpaca,   etc. 
Rubber 


Ponnda 

1,712.987 
218.485 

1,378.927 
935.631 
636.084 


Hides,  tagua  nuts  and  other  small  items,  also  help  to 
fill  the  Peruvian  export  lists. 
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Of  these  products,  copper  represented  almost  36%  of 
the  amount,  sugar  24%,  cotton,  11%,  with  petroleum,  wool, 
rubber  and  hides  following  in  respective  prominence. 

The  countries  most  prominent  in  buying  Peruvian  ex- 
ports for  1916  werel 


Peril  vlan 

PomidM 

United  States 

10.404,334 

Bolivia 

Great  Britain 

2.961,841 

Brazil 

Jamaica 

383,966 

Argentina 

Australia 

148,798 

Ecuador 

Barbados 

26.334 

Colombia 

France 

98,849 

Panama 

Chile 

1,768,880 

PonadJi 

303,461 

129.678 

74,468 

29,131 

2.941 

1,264 


The  imports  by  countries  in  1916  were: 


Pounds 

United  States 

5.116.682 

Greait  Britain 

1,496,304 

Australia 

236.416 

India 

288.178 

Canada 

1.784 

Trinidad 

967 

Jamaica 

607 

HonsT  Konir 

801.914 

Chile 

298,768 

Pounds 

Ecuador 

36,400 

Colombia 

6.793 

Bolivia 

3.086 

Italy 

237.247 

France 

196.264 

Spain 

170,118 

Japan 

86.499 

Denmark 

40.276 

Sweden 

38.697 

Peru  exported  the  following  merchandise  to  the  United 
States  in  191 7: 

Gold,  $790,222:  Silver.  $6,789,647;  Aluminum,  223  lbs.,  $67;  Manu- 
factures of  aluminum,  $1,600;  Antimony  ore,  68  tons,  $6,378;  Art 
works.  $472;  Bones,  hoof  and  homes,  $688. 

Brass.  6,823  lbs..  $880;  Corn.  4  bushels.  $6;  Wheat  flour.  1  barrel, 
$6;  Bristl«s.  1.391  lbs..  $370;  Cinchona  bark,  927  lbs.,  $124;  Colors 
or  dyes,  $6  366;  Extracts  for  tanning.  60  lbs.,  $8;  Crude  glycerine,  18,- 
693  lbs..  $2,930;  Gums.  $192;  Cyanide  of  soda.  8,234  lbs..  $2,190;  Other 
chemicals   (free).  $33,120;   (dutiable).  $40,062. 

Crude  cocoa,  169,100  lbs.,  $18,708;  Coffee,  68.011  lbs.,  $6,846; 
Copper  ore.  8.668  tons.  $833,085;  Copper  concentrate.  260  itons.  $60,778; 
Coarse  copper.  matt>e  and  regrulus,  1,499  tons,  $306,939;  Unrefined 
copper.  86.189.834  lbs..  $20,684  lbs.,  $20,684,121;  Old  copper  and  dip- 
ping's, 73,633  lbs.,  $16,927;  Copper  composition,  36,896  lbs..  $6,184. 

Raw  cotton,  6.886.836  lbs.,  $1,238,631;  Cotton  manufactures,  $6; 
Kapoc,  4  tons,  $746;  Other  fibers,  $130;  Olives,  271  gallons.  $223;  TJn- 
dresser  furs,  $4fl04;  Fur  waste.  $967;  Glass  containers.  $48;  Jewelry. 
$50;  Gold  and  silver  sweepings,  $243;  Horse  hair,  6,767  lbs.,  $3,298; 
Other  animal  hair,  3.004  lbs..  $617. 

Hats.  $126,610;  Calf  hides  (dry),  16.621  lbs.,  $7,617;  (green  or 
pickled),  619  lbs.,  $171;  Cattle  hides  (dry),  3.767.861  lbs..  $869,624; 
(green  or  pickled),  1.939,769  lbs.,  $463,348;  Goat  hides.  1,428,166  lbs., 
$622,706:  Horse  hides  (dry).  86.484  lbs..  $14,340;  (green  or  pickled), 
60  lbs.  $6;  Sheep  hides  (dry),  973.293  lbs..  $282,246;  (green  or  pickled), 
410  lbs.,  0269;  Other  hides,  1.844  lbs..  $832. 

Honey,  8.100  gallons.  $1  240;  Balata  rubber,  8.800  lbs..  $4,400; 
Gutta-percha,  1.881  lbs.,  $1,276;  India  rubber,  2,616.729  lbs..  $1,227,776. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  $393;  Vegetable  ivory,  904.862  Ibs^ 
826.460;  Lead  ore.  771.472  lbs.,  $38,804;  L.ead  bullion,  117.410  lbs.. 
$6,918;  Lead  pigs  and  bars,  $10,012  lbs.,  $667;  Leather  b^ltliic  and 
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sole,  $1,648;  Other  leaither,  $1,680;  lieatta^r  erloves,  129  doz.  pairs, 
$985;  Other  leather  manufactures,  $233. 

M-etals  and  metal  compositionB,  $6,710;  Crude  minerals,  $12,211; 
Oil  cake,  4,239,533  lbs.,  345,552;  Crude  mineral  oils,  6,009,717  srallons, 
$261,039;  Benzine,  grasollne,  and  naphtha,  10,741,648  grallons,  $1,396,- 
453;  Other  refined  oils,  2,147,984  gallons,  $146,514. 

Printed  matter,  $28;  Platinum,  7  oz..  $475;  Clover,  43,898  lbs., 
$6,186;  Other  seeds,  $37;  Mother  of  pearl,  $4d8. 

Silk  wearing:  apparel,  $5;  Brandy,  983  srallons,  $2,417;  Other 
spirlits,  235  gallons,  $618;  Manufactures  of  straw  and  grass,  $653; 
Cane  sugrar,  $80,307,104  lbs.,  $3,576,707;  Tin  ore,  41  tons,  $18,115;  Tin 
bars  and  blocks,  24,767  lbs.,  $6,688;  Tungrsten  ores,  1,092  tons,  $1,073,- 
001;  Beans  and  lentils,  32,736  bushels,  $103,040;  Dried  peas,  8,119 
bushels,  $13,704. 

Beeswax,  22,221  lbs.,  $5,411;  Rattans  and  reeds,  $160;  Furniture, 
$29;  Clothing  wool,  2,232.562  lbs.,  $752,661:  Combing  wool,  143,519 
lbs.,  $44,180;  Carpet  wool,  8,663.919  lbs.,  $1,116,251;  Alpaca  wool,  2,- 
101.127  lbs.,  $890,434;  Wool  clothes.  $79;  Wool  wearing  apparel,  $266; 
Other  wool  manufactures,  $278;  Zinc  ore,  $32,946  lbs.,  $2,720. 

The  American  goods  imported  into  Peru  in  1917  were: 

Abrasives,  $11,683;  Plows  and  cultivators,  $56,072;  Thrashers, 
$3,854;  All  ofther  agricultural  implements,  $50,675;  Aluminum,  and 
manufactures  of.  $17,605;  Horses.  4.  $3,050;  All  other  animals,  $2,046. 
Asbestos,  manufactures  of.  $13,799;  Athletic  and  sporting  goods. 
$6,604:  Babbit  metal,  51.136  lbs.,  |13,500;  Blacking  (including  shoe 
paste  and  polish,  and  other),  $19,896. 

Brass  bars,  plates,  sheets,  etc.,  17,336  lbs.,  $6,282;  Articles  made 
from  brass,  $62,436 

Barley,  2.981  bushels.  $3,230;  Bread  and  biscuit.  332.990  lbs., 
$4,726:  Oaitmeal.  83,458  lbs..  $5,654;  Preparations  for  table  food,  $22.- 
613;  Rice.  493,912  lbs..  $21,395;  Wheat,  246,034 'bushels.  $383,207;  Wheat 
flour,  181.023  bbls..  $1,161,285;  All  other  breadstuffs.  $2,166. 

Bronze,  manufactures  of.  $5,965;  Broom  corn,  manufactures  of, 
$5,395;  Brushes,  $14,918;  Buttons,  and  parts  of,  $8,782;  Candles,  28,759 
lbs.,  $3,329. 

Automobiles: — Commercial.  25,  $48,776;  Passeng;er.  400,  295.568; 
P^rts  of  (not  including  engines  and  tires).  $27,332;  Cars,  passenger 
and  freight,  and  p&rts  of: — For  Steam  railways  other  than  pas- 
senger. $74,025;  For  other  railways,  $107,026;  Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc., 
$37,762;  Motorcycles.  25,  4,546:  Wheelbarrows,  pushcarts,  and  hand 
trucks,  $7,368;  All  other  cars,  $38,161. 

Oellu-lold.  and  manufactures  of,  $8,484;  Cement,  hydraulic.  72,696 
bbls.,   $125,367. 

Acids: — Sulphuric.  832.218  lbs.,  $21,274;  All  other.  $31,729;  Bak- 
ing powder,  12.489  lbs.,  $3,604;  Calcium  carbide,  567.923  lbs..  $19,364; 
Copper,  sulphate  of  (blue  vitriol),  60.446  lbs.,  $4,528;  Dyes  and  dye- 
stuffb,  $94,775;  Medicines,  patenit  or  proprietary,  $245,878;  Petroleum 
>elly,  etc.,  $7,497;  Roots,  herbs,  and  'barks,  n.  e.  s.,  $5,817;  Soda,  salts, 
and  preparations  of,  $80,892;  All  other  drugs,  $377,924. 

Chewing  gum,  $5,475:  Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of.  $26,184. 

Coal  and  coke: — Coal — Anthracite,   257   tons.    $2,434;   Bituminous, 

39.899  tons.  $185,096;  Coke,  36.433  tons.  $451,187;  Cocoa  and  chocolate, 

prepared  or  manufactured  (not  including  confectionery),  $5,358;  Con- 

fectlonery.  $27,564. 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of: — ^Reflned  copper  in  Ingots,  bars, 
rods,  or  other  forms.  67,178  lbs..  $21,384;  Plates  and  sheets,  28.544  lbs., 
$8,785;  Wire,  127,583  lbs.,  $42,237;  All  other  manufactures  of,  $6,688. 
Cotton  cloths: — ^Unbleached,  1,899.553  yds..  $185,424;  Bleached, 
2.100,842  yds.,  $272,694;  Colored,  3,541.033  lbs.,  $270,472;  Printed,  753.- 
933  yds.,  $94,321;  Dyed  in  the  piece,  8.117.029  yds.,  $1,044,286;  All 
other,  $6,954;  Waste,  cotton,  184,564  lbs..  $14,360. 

Wearing  apparel: — Corsets.  $10,645;  Knit  goods,  $269,704;  All 
other  cotton  wearing  apparel,  $169,081;  Yam,  7,618;  All  other  cotton 
goods,  $23«,757;  Dental  goods,  $13,964. 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware: — Bricks,  278,000,  $40,188;  Barthen 
and  stone  ware,  $4,127;  Sanitary  earthenware — Closeit  bowls,  lava- 
tories, sinks,  etc.,  $3,698;  Tiles  (except  drain),  $8,971;  All  other 
$16,710. 
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Electrical  machinery,  appliances,  and  Instruments: — Batteri«s, 
$9,606;  Insulated  wire  and  cables,  $76,847;  Interior  wiring  supplies, 
etc.,  including  fixtures,  $10,382;  Lamps — Incandescent — Carbon  fila- 
ment, 62.200,  $8,228;  Metal  filament.  110,676,  $21,487;  Meters  and 
other  measuring  instruments,  $6,416;  Motors,  £0.062;  Telephones,  $8,- 
087;  Transformers.   $36,227;  All  other.   $146,168. 

Explosives: — Cartridgres,  loaded,  $47,677;  <I>ynamite,  960,800  lbs., 
$219,721;  Gunpowder.  96,748  lbs.,  $46,926;  All  other,  $882,487; 
Feathers,  $4,72*. 

Fibers,  vegretable,  and  textile  grrasses,  manufactures  of: — ^Ba^s, 
$8,990;  Cordagre.  1,364,866  lbs.,  $821,229;  Twine — ^Blnder,  80,382  lbs- 
All  other,  $16,113;  All  other  manufactures  of  fiber,  $44,662. 

Fish: — Dried,  smoked,  or  cured,  121,147  lbs.,  $18,681;  Salmon, 
canned.  436.329  lbs,  $37,447;  Canned  fish  (ex<cept  salmon  and  shell- 
fish), $22,247;  Shellfish.  $7,621;  All  other  fl«h  and  fish  products, 
$2,680;  Flavorings  extracte  and  fruit  Juices,  $7,788. 

FruBts: — Berries,  $649;  Prunes,  90.969  lbs..  $8,760;  All  other,  ereen. 
ripe,  or  dried,  $12,069;  Prepared  or  preserved: — Canned,  $14,338;  All 
other,    $8,736;   Nuts.    $1,324. 

Furniture  of  metal.  $9,421;  Furs  and  fur  skins,  $7,627;  Glass  and 
glassware: — ^Bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  carboys,  and  Jars.  $7,986; 
Cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  erlass,  $41,478;  All  other, 
$107,022;  Glue,  20,904  lbs.,  $3,347;  Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of. 
Including  Jewelry:— Gold  and  «ilver  manufactures,  $2,246;  Jewelry. 
$6,431. 

Grease: — ^Lubricating:,  $17,912;  Soap  stock  and  other,  $9,778;  Hops, 
26,173   lbs..   $4,712;   Household  and   personal  effects,   $8,008. 

In-dia  rubber,  manufactures  of: — Belttins,  hose,  and  packingr.  $46,- 
829;  Boots  and  shoes.  3.100  pairs,  $10,706;  Tires  :^For  automobiles, 
$27,934;  All  other.  $6,303;  All  other  manufactures  of  rubber,  $64,822. 

Ink: — Printers',  $12,999;  All  other,  $10,428;  Instruments  and  ap- 
paratus for  scientific  purposes:— ^Medical  and  surgrical  instruments. 
$4,679;  All  other,  $18,432;  Pig:  iron.  907  tons,  27,079;  Bar  iron.  2.618,607 
lbs.,  $83,760:  Bars  or  rods  of  eiteel: — ^Wire  rods.  71.244  lbs..  $3,161; 
All  other,  4.812,986  lbs..  $174,864;  Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and  washers, 
811,681  lbs,  $61,336;  Builders'  hardware: — 'Locks,  $32,369;  Hingres,  and 
other,  $61,860;  Castingrs,  n.  e.  s..  $12,263;  Razors,  3,040;  All  other 
cutlery.  $21,398, 

Enamel  ware: — Bath  tubs,  306.  $6,476;  Lavatories  and  sinks,  $11,- 
609;  All  other,  $69,446;  Firearms,  $34,796;  Hoop,  band,  and  scroll, 
482,221  lbs.,  $16,763;  Adding^  and  calculating:  machines,  32.  $6,087; 
Air-compressing:  machinery.  $31,816;  Cash  registers,  and  parts  of,  8,- 
086;  Cotton  grins,  78.  $26,128;  Elevators  and  elevator  machinery,  $26.- 
242;  Engines,  and  parts  of: — Internal  combustion — Gas — Statlonany, 
16,  $7,087;  Gasoline — ^Marine,  73,  $38,816;  Stationary,  12,  $6,821;  Trac- 
tion, 10,  $19,608;  Steam — Locomotives.  10,  74.422;  Stationary.  4.  $4,218; 
Traction.  1.  $1,960;  All  other  engines.  84.  $46,039:  Parts  of,   $166,718. 

Metal-working  machinery  (including  metal-working  machine 
tools).  $71,477;  Milling  machinery,  flour  and  grist,  $1,664;  Mining 
machinery: — Oil-well  machinery,  $42,8382;  All  other,  $360,810;  Print- 
ing presses,  $32,625;  Pumps  and  pumping  machinery,  $74,137;  Re- 
frigerating machinery  (including  ice-making  machinery).  $6,026; 
Sewing  machines,  $68,669;  'Sugar-mill  machinery,  $49,400;  Textile 
machinery.  $3,094;  Typesetting  machines,  linotype,  and  other.  $17,366; 
Typewriting  machines.  $76,291;  Windmills.  $2,227;  Wood- working 
machinery: — Sawmill  machinery.  $6,766;  All  other.  $6,811;  All  other 
machinery,  and  parts  of,  $290,933. 

Nails  and  spikes: — Cut,  193.918  lbs..  $6,687;  Railroad  spikes.  472.- 
266  lbs..  $19,926;  Wire.  1,910.196  lbs..  $85,167;  All  other  (including 
<acks).  334.559  lbs..  $24,671. 

Pipes  and  fittings:— Cast,  6.186,1692  lbs.,  $166,846;  Wrought.  10.- 
521.276  lbs.,  378.855;  Ralls  for  railways,  of  steel,  6,232  tons.  $209,418: 
Railway  track  material,  such  as  switches,  frogs,  fish-plates,  etc. 
(except  rails  and  spikes).  $121,933:  Safes,  159,  $8,085;  Scales  and 
balances.  $18,679;  Sheets  and  plates: — Galvanized,  1,193,306  lbs.,  $59,- 
294;  Iron  sheets  and  plates,  236.755  lbs..  $10,170;  Steel  plates,  3,021.- 
690  lbs..  $109,543:  Steel  sheets.  562.803  lbs..  $22,198;  Stoves  and  ranges, 
and  parts  of.   $13,171;  Structural  Iron  and  steel.  1.624  tons,  $120,098; 

Tin  plates,  terneplates.  and  taggers  tin.  3,271.833  lbs.,  $166,464. 

Tool.s: — Axes.  25.001.  $16,364:  Hammers  and  haltches,  $40,499; 
Saws.  $11,307;  ShovelH  and  spades.  $19,514;  All  other,  $115,822. 
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Wire,  and  manufactures  of: — ^Wire — Barbed.  1,805,380  lbs.,  $57,- 
984;  All  other,  1,610,398  lbs.,  $70,062;  Manufactures  of — Wov«n-wire 
fencinir,  $8,397;  All  other,  $99,964;  All  other  manufactures  of  iron 
and  8te«l.  $433,621. 

Lamps  (except  electric),  $49,686;  LfCad,  manufactures  of: — PigrSt 
bars,  etc. — Produced  from  domestic  ore,  107,329  lbs.,  $8,894;  All  other 
manufactures  of,  $47,616. 

Leather  and  itanned  skins: — ^Beltingr,  $29,145;  Patent,  $100,962; 
Upper— Calf,  193,030  sq.  ft..  $84,001;  Kid,  292,625  sq.  ft..  $108,920;  All 
oth<er  upper  leather,  $65,366;  All  other  leather,  •et'C.,  $33,254;  Boots- 
and  shoes: — Children's,  9,607  pairs,  $12,960;  Men's,  55,396  pairs,  $183,- 
267;  Women's,  18,698  pairs,  $50,398;  Harness  and  saddles,  $4,6&8;  All 
other  leather  groods,  $25,089;  Leather  imitation.  $3,057;  Lime,  2,482 
bblfr.  $3,183;  Malt,  48.369  bushels,  $69,987. 

Beef  products: — ^Beef,  canned,  16,874  lbs.,  $3,393;  Tallow,  363,096 
lbs.,  $45,450;  All  either,  3,810  lbs..  3688. 

Hog:  products: — Bacon,  27,452  lbs..  $7,649;  Ham's  and  shoulders, 
cured,  143,781  lbs.,  $36,200;  Lard,  2,082,565  lbs.,  $375,423;  All  other  hogr 
products,  3,817  lbs.,  $554. 

Lard  compounds  and  other  substitutes  for  lard,  109,062  lbs.,  $15,- 
688;  Stearin  from  animal  fats,  352.004,  $52,29$;  All  other  meat 
products — Canned,  $6,738;  AH  other,  $2.-359. 

Dairy  products: — Buitter.  286,686  lbs.,  $121,246;  Cheese,  32,950  lbs., 
$9,586;  Milk— Condensed,  1,410,462  lbs.,  $137,745. 

Pianos: — Player-pianos,  72,  $22,279;  All  other,  152,  $29,339;  Per- 
forated music  rolls.  $3,208;  All  other  muartcal  instruments.  $4,838. 

Naval  stores: — iRosin,  6,496  bbls.,  $34,267;  Tar,  turpentine,  and 
pitch,  961  bbls.,  $4,807;  Turpentine,  spirits  of.  59.218  grallon^,  $32,928; 
Notions,  n.  e.  s.,  $7,145;  Oakum,  50,038  lbs.,  $6,340;  Oilcldth  and 
linoleum,  $17,535. 

Animal  oils.  2,433  gallons.  $2,417;  Mineral  oils: — ^Refined  or 
manufactured — Oas  oil  and  fuel  oil,  4,208,358  grallons,  $89,563;  Il- 
luminating:, 94,239  grallons,  $13,427;  Lubricating  and  heavy  paraffin 
oil.  669.774  grallons.  All  other,  1,763  grallons,  $565. 

Vegretable  oils: — Fixed  or  expressed — Cottonseed,  43,193  lbs.,  $8,- 
042;  Linseed  or  flaxseed.  31,697  grallons,  $26,318;  All  other,  $28,753; 
Volatile  or  essential,  $3,176. 

Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnishes: — (Dry  colors,  $11,670; 
Ready-mixed  paints,  13,830  gallons,  $19,384;  Zinc,  oxide  of.  21,176 
lbs..  $2,096;  All  other  (includingr  crayons),  63.060. 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: — ^Bag's,  $13,076;  Books,  music,  maps, 
cng-ravingrs,  eitchingrs,  photogrraphs,  and  other  printed  matter,  $48,757; 
Paperboard  (strawboard,  etc.).  $25,382;  Paper  hangrings,  $14,067; 
Playing:  cards,  $4,001;  Printing:  paper — ^News  print,  5,308,062  lbs, 
$186,416;  All  other.  3,106,062  lbs.,  $248,997;  Wrapping  paper,  491.347 
lbs.,  <41.039;  Writing:  paper  and  envelopes,  $76,688;  All  other  paper, 
and  manufactures  of,   37,808. 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax,  3,990,284  lbs.,  $255,178;  Pencils  (ex- 
cept slate)  and  pencil  leads,  $21,297;  Perfumeries,  icosmetlcs,  and 
all  toilet  preparations,  $108,710;  Phonogrraphs,  graph o phones,  and 
g-ramophones,  469,  $11,074;  Records  and  maJteiials  for,  $6,024. 

Photographic  goods: — Motion-picture  films,  exposed.  206,884  lln. 
ft.,  $7,773;  Other  sensitized  goods.  $19,682;  All  other,  $9,726;  Plated 
ware  (except  cutlery  and  jewelry),  $80,670;  Plumbago  or  graphite, 
$16,822:  Roofing  felt  and  similar  materials,  $17,780;  Seeds,  $5,032; 
Shoe   findings.    $37,320:   Silk,   manufactures    of,    $29,154.   . 

SoajJ: — Toilet   or    fancy,    $85,556:    All   other,    267,816    lbs.,    $13,408; 

Spices,   $6,020. 

MaM  liquors,  3.597  doz.  qts.,  $5,547;  Whisky,  7,186  pf.  galls.,  $11,- 
'<21;  All  other  spirits,  968  pf.  galls..  $1,233;  Wines.  667  galls.,  $1,212; 
Other  beverages.  $4,752;  Stearin,  vegetable,  76,764  lbs..  $9,834;  Stone 
(including  marble): — Unmanufactured,  $4,479;  Manufactures  of,  $9,- 
240;  Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufactures  of.  $8,010. 

Sugar  and  mo1a.sses: — ^Molasses  and  sirup.  1.297  gallons.  $918; 
Sugar,  refined,  1.773.031  lbs.,  $108,571;  Surgical  appliances  (not  in- 
eluding  in.strument.s),  $40,358;  Tin.  and  manufactures  of: — Pigs,  and 
oxide  of  tin,  8,092  lbs.  $3,939;  Manufactures  of,  $28,702. 

Tobacco.  manufacitureR  of.  $163;  Toys,  $21,  871:  Trunks,  valises, 
and  travellnjc  bags.  $4,661;  Type,  48,033  lbs.,  $17,342;  Typewriter 
ribbons.    $2,4  44. 
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Vegretables: — Pickles  and  sauces,  $6,641;  Ve^^tables,  canned,  $17,- 
209;  All  other,  $3,681;  Wax,  and  manufactures  of,  5,458. 

Dumber: — Boards,  planks,  deals,  joists,  and  scantling — ^Pir,  88,- 
539  M.  ft.,  $446,585;  Oak,  203  M.  ft.,  $15,234;  Pine— White.  67  M.  ft.. 
^3.788;  Yellow — Pitch,  228  M.  ft..  $6,612;  All  other,  158  M.  ft..  Red- 
wood,  684  M.  fit.,  $21,987;  Spruce,  15  M.  ft.,  $178;  All  other,  16  M.  ft., 
$1,657;  Railroad  ties,  210.538,  $97,099;  Shocks,  $90,497;  Staves,  98.914; 
All  other  lumber,  $8,307;  Furniture.  $41,030;  Wood-enware,  $4,170;  Ail 
other,  $92,569. 

Wool,  manufactures  of: — Wearing  apparel,  $16,098;  All  oth«r. 
$212,608. 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of: —  Rolled  in  sheets,  strips,  boiler 
plates,  etc.,  93,214  lbs.  $15,990;  All  other.  $2,425. 

Total.     $818,674,257. 

The  exports  of  gold  coin  from  Callao  in  1917  amounted 
to  133,407  Peruvian  pounds,  and  from  January  to  May, 
1918,  L.  86,642,  a  large  part  of  which  went  to  Chile. 

In  order  to  facilitate  trade  and  commerce  the  President 
has  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commercial  Board,  composed  of  a  chairman  representing 
the  Government,  a  delegate  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Lima,  and  one  delegate  each  from  the  National  Agrarian 
Society,  the  National  Industrial  Society,  and  the  National 
Mining  Society. 

CUSTOM  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  data  will  be  of  use  to  American  exporters  : 
Shippers  to  Peru  must  present  for  certification  an  in- 
voice in  quadruplicate,  made  out  in  Spanish  and  stating: 
name  of  shipper,  port  of  destination,  consignee  and  vessel ; 
marks,  numbers,  number  and  kind  of  packages,  contents, 
and  gros  and  net  weight,  in  kilograms,  of  each  package. 
Invoices  must  be  sent  with  bills  of  lading,  or,  with  parcel 
receipts  from  the  ship  company.  Shipments  may  be  con- 
signed direct  or  "to  order."  No  alterations  or  erasures  are 
allowed  in  invoices,  but  corrections  may  be  made  by  means 
of  separate  letters  in  quadruplicate,  •certified  by  the  consul. 
A  special  manifest  is  required  for  transhipments  in  Peru  to 
a  foreign  port,  and  this  circumstance  must  be  mentioned  in 
the  invoice.  Shipments  of  plants,  seeds,  and  animals  must 
be  accompanied  by  health  certificates,  certified  by  the  con- 
sul. Shipments  of  lard  must  be  accbmpanied  by  the 
certificate  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  inspectors. 
The  consular  fee  for  certification  is  $2.00.  Packages  should 
show  gross  weight.  Callao  and  MoUendo  are  the  only 
ports  where  explosives,  firearms,  etc.,  may  be  imported 
without  special  permit.  Consular  blanks  cost  30  cents  per 
set  of  four.    The  fee  for  certifying  a  set  of  invoices  is  2  per 
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cent,  of  value  of  the  invoice.  Extra  copies  of  the  invoice 
may  be  obtained  at  $i.  There  is  no  charge  for  certification 
of  bills  of  lading. 

Peru  has  consulates  in  the  following  cities:  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Mobile,  Ala. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Norfolk, 
Va. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Portland,  Ore. ;  Port  Townsend  and 
Puget  Sound,  Wash. ;  San  Diego,  Cal. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Toledo,  Ohio. 

An  executive  decree  of  May  22,  1918,  prohibited  ex- 
ports of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  from  Peru  on  and 
after  July  31  of  the  same  year.  A  decree  of  April  9,  1918, 
restricted  the  exportation  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  European  war  to  such  quantities 
as  are  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  country  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  decree  also  specified  that  articles  of  prime 
necessity  consumed  in  the  country  shall  be  sold  at  such 
prices  as  will  bring  only  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit. 

A  law  of  January  10,  1918,  established  an  additional  sur- 
tax of  2  per  cent,  on  merchandise  imported  through  the 
customhouse  of  Mollendo  and  Callao,  Salaverry,  Paita,  and 
Pasco.  The  surtax  collected  at  Mollendo  and  IIo  are  for 
use  in  the  construction  of  waterworks  and  sewers  in  the 
cities  of  Arequipa,  Puno,  Abancay,  Moquegua,  and  Mol- 
lendo. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  decided  to  establish  a 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Information  in  Lima  equipped  with 
as  complete  a  library  of  trade  information  as  possible.  This 
bureau  will  answer  inquires  of  an  industrial  or  commercial 
nature,  and  will  furnish  data  to  persons  interested  in  the 
resources  and  industrial  development  of  Peru.  The  Spanish 
addres  of  the  new  bureau  is  "Ministerio  de  Fomento,  Sec- 
cion  de  Industrias,  Lima." 

A  law  issued  March  20,  1918,  greately  increased  former 
export  duties  on  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  silver,  copper,  gold, 
vanadium,  tungsten,  molydenum  and  a  number  of  other 
articles,  and  imposed  an  export  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  cocoa  and  cocaine,  which  had  been  free  of  duty. 

SHIPPING. 

The  Peruvian  Steamship  Company  has  a  fleet  of  five 
modern  steamers,  and  maintains  a  weekly  service  between 
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the  Peruvian  coast  ports  and  Panama.  The  Lamport  and 
Holt  Line,  Gulf  Line,  and  Roland  Line  make  sailings 
from  England  to  Peru.  The  Merchants  Line,  West  Coast 
Line  and  the  New  York  and  South  American  Line  con- 
nects the  United  States  to  west  coast  ports  for  and  with 
freight.  The  Oriental  Steamship  Company  (Japanese) 
connects  Peru  with  the  Orient.  There  are  passenger  and 
freight  steamers  from  New  York  and  Europe  to  Iquitos 
on  the  Amazon  River.  None  of  these  services,  however,  is 
observing  a  schedule. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  4,173  steamships  and 
4,323  sailing  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic  in 
1917.  Of  the  foreign  steamers  visiting  these  ports,  1,089 
were  Chilean,  1,035  English,  and  214  North  American. 

The  President  lias  promulgated  a  law  granting  Manuel 
Pio  Portugal  permission  to  establish  a  line  of  vessels  to  be 
used  in  navigating  the  Chiro  River. 

The  South  American  Pacific  Line  and  W.  R.  Grace  and 
Co.,  have  added  to  their  Commercial  Fleet  two  vessels — 
namely,  the  Lindvard,  of  5,000  tons,  and  the  Susanne,  of 
3,500  tons. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Peruvian 
Steamship  Co.  (Cia.  Peruana  de  Vapores  y  Dique),  held  in 
Lima,  it  was  stated  that  for  the  first  half  of  1918  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  company  suffered  considerably  in  comparison 
with  the  revenues  derived  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1917.  This  fact  was  largely  caused  by  the  lowering  of  rates 
on  articles  of  necessity  and  to  more  rigid  control  exercised 
by  the  Government  on  account  of  unusual  conditions.  For 
traffic  in  the  Peruvian  coast  the  company  is  now  receiving 
freight  at  the  rates  prevailing  before  the  war.  Along  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  however,  some  companies  are  exacting 
rates  from  300  to  600  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  normal 
times.  The  Peruvian  Co.'s  balance  of  profit  and  loss 
account  on  June  30,  1918,  shows  a  credit  of  £132,791,  from 
which  is  deducted  for  inversion  fund,  £60,000  leaving  a 
balance  of  £172,791. 

INTERNAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from  3,000  to  4,000  miles 
of  rivers  in  Peru,  navigable  for  vessels  of  from  8  to  20 
feet  draft. 
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Lake  Titicaca,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  is  the  largest  lake  in  Peru,  and  the  highest  in  the 
world  navigated  by  steamers.  Other  lakes  in  Peru  proper 
are:  Lake  Chinchay-Cono,  37  miles  long  by  7  miles  wide, 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  13,800  feet,  and  Lake  Lauricocha, 
14,270  feet  and  said  to  be  the  source  of  the  Amazon  River. 

The  total  working  length  of  the  Peruvian  railways  in 
1917  was  1,724  miles.  They  are  to  a  great  extent  owned 
by  the  Government. 

The  most  important  line  in  the  country  is  the  Central 
Railway,  which  runs  from  Callao  through  Lima,  to  Oroya, 
a  distance  of  140  mlies,  with  an  extension  from  Oroya  to 
Huancayo,  78  miles  farther.  The  Cerro  de  Pasco  Railway 
runs  from  Oroya  to  Cerro  de  Pasco. 

The  Southern  Railway  ranks  second  in  importance.  It 
runs  from  Mollendo  to  Puno,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  a  distance 
of  324  miles. 

Other  lines  are  those  operated  by  the  Peruvian  Corpora- 
tion, as  follows:  Paita  to  Piura  Railway;  Trujillo  Railway; 
Pascasmayo  and  Guadalupe  Railway;  Chimbote  Railway; 
Pisco  to  lea  Railway,  and  the  Llo  to  Moquegua  Railway. 
These  lines  run  from  the  seaports  to  inland  towns. 

On  August  13,  1918,  the  Peruvian  senate  passed  a  new 

railway  law  which  had  previously  been  favorably  acted 
upon  by  the  house  of  deputies. 

The  Lima  Railways  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London 
in  1865,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  Owns  18  miles  of 
road. 

The  North  Western  Railway  Co.  of  Peru,  Ltd.  Reg- 
istered in  London  in  1909,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000. 
Operates  130  miles. 

Peru  has  about  7,900  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  with 
152  offices;  3,000  miles  of  telephone  lines  with  nearly  200,- 
000  miles  of  wire.  There  are  wireless  stations  at  Callao, 
Pisco,  Chala,  llo,  Lima,  Leticia,  El  Encanto  and  Orellana. 

Regular  postal  service  is  in  operation.  Peru  belongs  to 
the  Postal  Union. 

The  special  credit  fund,  provided  for  in  the  budget  tO' 
pay  the  expenses  of  extending  the  Chimbote  to  Recuay 
Railway,  has  been  increased  10,000  Peruvian  pounds.  This 
railway  will  penetrate  the  Department  of  Ancachs  and 
when  completed  will  furnish  an  outlet  to  the  coast  for  the 
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rich  agricultural  and  mining  products  of  that  part  of  the 
Jlepublic. 

A  law  has  been  passed  for  the  establishment  of  two 
wireless  telegraph  stations,  one  in  the  Department  of  Lam- 
bayeque  and  the  other  in  La  Libertad. 

FINANCE. 

A  syndicate  called  the  Compania  Recaudadora  de  Im- 
puestos  (Tax  Collecting  Company),  collects  the  dues  on 
alcohol,  opium,  tobacco,  stamped  paper  for  official  uses, 
legacy  and  property  transfer  dues,  etc.  It  began  opera- 
tions by  making  a  loan  to  the  Government  as  a  condition 
of  its  contract,  of  $6,225,000  on  April  i,  19 13.  This  sum 
is  to  earn  7  per  cent,  interest  yearly. 

The  Company  retains  $115,000  for  administration  ex- 
penses, as  also  I  per  cent.  oiE  the  profits. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Peru  for  the  years 
1915  to  1918  were  as  follows:  (10  soles — $4,86.) 

1919  1916  1917  1918 


Revenue  $17,121,830         |13.434.750         |17,061.18S         $19,878,080 

Bzpendliture  19.411.116  14,600,795  17,061,186  19.878,080 

Import  duties  bring  about  30%  of  the  revenue;  export 
duties  make  up  40%,  and  internal  revenues  produce  about 
25%. 

The  total  debt  of  Peru  in  Jan.  1917  was  about  $34,- 

715^50- 

A  law  concerning  the  consolidation  of  the  national  debt 

recently  passed  by  Congress,  authorizes  the  President  to 
issue  at  par  bonds  of  the  international  consolidated  debt 
of  a  nominal  value  of  2,000,000  Peruvian  pounds  (Peruvian 
pound  equals  $4.8665),  redeemable  in  31  years  by  semi- 
yearly  drawing,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent, 
per  annum  payable  quarterly,  amortization  drawings  to 
take  place  on  the  ist  of  May  and  November  of  each  year 
respectively.  These  to  be  offered  at  par  to  holders  of  the 
consolidated  debt  bond  issue  referred  to  in  the  law  of  June 
12,  1889;  to  persons  to  whom  the  State  is  endebted,  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  for  buildings  and 
improvements  in  Lima  and  Callao. 

Later  on,  silver  coins  disappeared,  because  they  con- 
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tained  silver  the  commercial  value  of  which  was  in  excess 
to  their  face  value. 

The  only  money  seen  current  in  the  Peruvian  circula- 
tion was  paper,  in  the  form  of  five-pound  notes;  i  pound 
notes,  whose  value  is  lo  soles;  j^  pound  notes,  and  the 
smaller  denominations,  such  as  bills  of  50  centavos  and 
5  centavos.  These  notes  or  bills  approximate  libras  3,000,- 
000  and  are  guaranteed  by  gold ;  or  to  be  more  exact,  Lp. 
500,000  of  the  notes  of  smaller  denominations  are  secured 
by  an  equal  amount  of  gold,  whereas  Lp.  2,500,000  are 
backed  by  60%  of  their  value  in  actual  gold  and  40%  in 
bonds  and  other  bold-bearing  securities. 

It  was  clearly  evident  that  with  a  population  of  4,500,- 
000,  Peru  had  not  sufficient  circulating  medium.  The  em- 
ployment of  postage  stamps  as  currency,  was  adopted. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  situation,  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment promulgated  on  Sept.  17,  1918;  the  revised  Mone- 
tary law.  It  authorized  the  issue  of  $15,000,000  in  bank- 
notes against  dollar  or  pound  sterling  deposits  in  New  York 
and  London  banks.  This  is  virtually  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  that  effected  between  the  United  States  and  Ar- 
gentina. The  law  provides  that  all  exchange  transactions 
must  be  on  the  basis  of  $5.01  J4  to  the  Peruvian  pound  for 
cable  transfers  on  New  York. 

An  executive  decree  of  February  20,  1918  provided  that 
bonds  of  the  internal  debt  be  issued  in  denominations  of 
10,  50,  100,  and  500  Peruvian  pounds. 

As  iron  and  coal  exist  in  Peru  in  large  quantities,  the 
question  of  establishing  iron  industries  in  the  country  is 
being  agitated. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  authorizing  the 
President, of  the  Republic  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  3,000.000 
soles  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  from  Huancayo  to  Jatunhuasi,  center 
of  the  Peruvian  coal  belt,  and  to  Huacravilca  in  the  prin- 
cipal iron-producing  zone  of  the  nation. 

MONEY. 

> 

Gold  became  the  only  standard  by  Act  of  December  14, 

1901.    The  libra  is  the  national  gold  coin  and  is  equivalent 

to  the  pound  sterling.     Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  100 

soles.    Silver  coins  are  the  Sol  (10  soles — i  libra),  J4  sol, 
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i,iO  sol,  and  1-20  sol.  Bonze  coins  are  i  and  2  centavo 
pieces  $100  centavos — i  sol.) 

Peru  has  been  threatened  with  an  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic crisis.  Admittedly  there  has  been  an  insufficiency 
of  circulation,  with  the  national  currency  estimated  at  only 
about  25  million  of  soles.  When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  and  prohibited  the  exportation  of  gold,  that  act 
disturbed  Peruvian  affairs.  Exporting  industries  needing 
millions  of  soles  with  which  to  meet  their  monthly  pay- 
rolls, were  required  to  pay  such  prices  for  New  York  ex- 
change as  entail  a  discount  of  18  to  20  per  cent,  of  their 
paper. 

The  Government  ordered  minted  in  the  United  States 
7,000,000  copper  coins,  4,000,000  of  the  denomination  of  i 
cent  and  3,000,000  of  the  denomination  of  2  cents,  in  order 
to  provide  the  people  with  fractional  coins. 

BANKING. 

The  principal  banks  in  Peru  are: 

Banco  del  P«m  y  Londres.  Main  office  in  Lima.  Eatabltahed 
in  1897.  Oapltal.  £500,000  ($2,600,000).  Reserve  fund,  £S00,000  (|1.- 
SOO.OOO).  Branches:  Arefulpa,  Callao,  Cerro  de  Pasco,  ChiclasTO,  Om- 
seo,  Chincha  Alta,  Huancayo,  Huacho,  Huarras,  lea,  Iquitos,  Mollen- 
do,  Pacasmayo,  Pioir*     Trujillo. 

Banco  Internacional  del  Peru.  Main  office  at  Lilma.  Capital, 
$600,000.     Reserve  fund,  $125,00. 

Banco  Italiano.  Capital,  $1,000,000.  Reserve  fund,  $580,676. 
Branches:  Arequipa,  Callao,  Chincha  Alta,  Moll«ndo. 

Banco  Popular  del  Peru.  Main  office  at  Lima.  EUitahlished  in 
1899.     Capital,  $760,000.     Reserve  fund,  $812,000. 

Caja  de  Depositos  y  Consigrnaciones. 

Caja  de  Ahorxos  de  la  Beneficencia  de  Lima.  (Savings  bank, 
with  over  $1,000,000  deposits). 

Credit  Foncier  Penivien.  Paris  and  Lima.  Capital,  $5,000,000 
francs  (f  1,000,000.)     Asrencies:  Banco  del  Peru  y  Londres. 


SALVADORj). 


The  area  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  is  estimated  at 
13,176  square  miles,  divided  into  14  departments.  The 
population  on  January  i,  191 5,  was  1,267,762.  The  bulk 
of  the  population  constitutes  aboriginal  and  mixed  races, 
Ladinos  or  Mestizos  being  estimated  as  numbering  722,200 
and  Indians  234,648.  San  Salvador  is  the  capital,  with  a 
population  of  66,800  inhabitants.  Other  towns  are  Santa 
Ana  with  a  population  of  48,120;  San  Miguel,  24,768;  Nueva 
San  Salvador,  18,770;  San  Vicente,  17,832,  and  Sonsonate, 
with  17,016. 

Demographic  statistics  of  the  City  of  San  Salvador  for 
1917  give  the  births  during  that  year  as  2,809,  and  the 
deaths  as  2,256,  or  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  553. 

On  August  31,  1886,  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
now  in  force  was  published.  The  National  Assembly  is 
vested  with  legislative  power,  and  is  composed  of  one 
chamber  called  the  National  Assembly  of  Deputies,  which 
meets  annually  for  not  more  than  40  sessions,  between 
the  ist  and  15th  of  February.  The  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, may,  however,  call  extra  sessions.  This  body  has  42 
members,  3  Deputies  being  elected  for  each  Department 
by  direct  popular  vote,  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one  for 
every  15,000  inhabitants.  Evjery  citizen  over  18  years  of 
age  is  not  only  entitled  to,  but  obliged  to  vote. 

The  salary  of  the  President,  who  with  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  is 
$9,600  per  annum.  The  President  is  assisted  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  affairs  of  the  country  by  a  Cabinet  of  four 
secretaries,  who,  although  appointed  by  the  President,  is 
responsible  to  the  National  Assembly.  The  present  ex- 
ecutive officials  are: 

President,  Sr.  Don  Carlos  Melendez. 

Vice-President,  Dr.  Alfonso,  Quiiionez. 

Minister  of  Interior,  Fomento  (Promotion),  and  Char- 
ities, Sr.  don  Samuel  Luna. 
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Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Public  Instruction,  and 
Justice,  Dr.  Francisco  Martinez  Suarez. 

Minister  of  Finance,  Public  Credit,  and  Agriculture,  Dr. 
Ramon  Garcia  Gonzalez. 

Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  Sr.  Ingeniero  Jose  Maria 
Peralta. 

On  June  4,  1918  the  national  congress  elected  the  fol- 
lowing Designates  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic;  Dr. 
Tomas  G.  Palomo,  First  Designate;  Gen.  J.  Miguel  Ba- 
tres,  Second  Designate;  and  Dr.  Ramon  Garcia-Gonzalez^ 
Third  Designate. 

The  Governments  of  Honduras  and  Salvador,  on  April 
6,  1918,  agreed  upon  a  convention  of  limits  to  determine 
their  differences  regarding  the  demarcation  of  the  divid- 
ing line  on  the  land  frontier  separating  the  two  countries. 
Both  countries  will  name  commissioners  who  will  organize 
a  mixed  commission  of  limits  charged  with  the  settlement 
of  the  pending  doubts  and  difficulties  regarding  the  frontiers 
and  to  mark  upon  the  land  the  dividing  line  as  they  find 
it.  The  points  which  may  not  be  settled  by  the  commission 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  inappealable  arbitral  decision  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  or  to  any  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Latin-American  Republics  who  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
chancelleries  of  both  countries.  If  before  submitting  the 
matter  to  any  of  the  arbitrators  mentioned,  the  Centra! 
American  Court  of  Justice  is  re-established  with  the  iden- 
tical organization  it  had,  the  point  or  points  in  controversy 
shall  be  decided  by  the  said  Court. 

RESOURCES. 

A  society  was  organized  in  1912,  by  a  number  of  the 
leading  agriculturists  of  the  country,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  better  agricultural  and  stock-raising  methods  and 
the  promotion  of  local  industries.  The  society  holds  an 
exhibition  every  year  at  which  prizes  are  given  for  the 
best  exhibits.  This,  together  with  the  increasing  importa- 
tions of  fertilizers  and  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, serves  to  illustrate  the  interest  that  is  being  taken 
in  the  betterment  of  agricultural  conditions. 

The  local  industries  include  manufactures  of  clay  pro- 
ducts, soaps,  candles,  straw  hats,  cigars,  cigarettes,  saddlery, 
rope,  dairy  products,  and  confectionery;  also  several  tan- 
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Tieries,  salt  and  bottling  works,  distilleries,  ice  factories, 
brewery,  a  number  of  small  establishments  for  weaving 
cotton  and  silk  on  hand  looms,  and  a  stocking  factory.  The 
foreign  trade  can  seldom  compete  with  the  shoe  and 
furniture  industries,  which  are  of  great  importance. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  population. 
The  chief  product  is  coffee,  under  which  there  are  about 
166,039  acres,  with  some  95,000,000  trees.  The  annual  crop 
is  estimated  at  75,000,000  pounds.  Cheese,  cacao,  rubber^ 
tobacco,  and  sugar  are  other  agricultural  products.  The 
Government  is  encouraging,  by  bounties  on  exports,  the 
growing  of  cotton,  and  also  encouraging  tree  planting- 
There  are  about  284,013  head  of  cattle,  74,336  horses,  21,- 
457  sheep  and  442,980  pigs.  Gold,  solver,  iron  and  mercury 
compose  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Republic.  Mining 
operations,  carried  on  by  Salvadorian,  American,  and 
British  companies,  are  growing  in  importance. 

One  branch  of  mining,  now  beginning  to  be  developed, 
is  the  exploitation  of  the  pitch  and  asphalt  deposits  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country.  Analysis  of  samples  recently 
taken  from  the  deposits  referred  to  show  them  to  be  similar 
to  the  VIenezuelan  deposits,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  com- 
mercial exploitation. 

Reports  have  been  circulated  ^that  the  Salvadorean 
Drilling  Co.,  which  has  been  prospecting  for  oil  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Republic,  has  encountered  petroleum,  but 
deposits  of  commercial  importance  have  not  yet  been  re- 
ported to  have  been  discovered. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  started  manufacturing  banana 
bread  from  banana  flour,  mixed  with  other  substances, 
saving  thereby  330  per  cent,  of  wheat  flour.  The  company 
proposes  to  use  this  bread  in  the  hospitals  and  agricultural 
establishments  which  it  controls  in  Central  and  South 
America.       ' 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  Con- 
gress has  enacted  a  law  repealing  the  legislative  decree 
of  April  19,  1899,  concerning  minerals  in  veins,  and  declar- 
ing as  the  property  of  the  state  all  mineral  veins,  deposits, 
and  outcropping,  as  well  as  petroleum  and  coal.  Earthy 
mineral  substances,  silica  and  construction  rocks,  sands, 
glass,  manganese,  limestone,  salt,  etc.,  belong  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  on  which  they  are  found.  The  law  referred  to 
does  not  imair  the  rights  of  property  owners  who  may  have 
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previously  discovered  and  worked  mineral  veins  within 
their  respective  zones,  nor  the  legally  acquired  rights  of 
third  parties. 

Samples  of  sulphur  taken  from  a  surface  deposit  on  the 
side  of  the  Santa  Ana  volcano,  in  the  department  of  Santa 
Ana,  were  recently  examined  and  found  to  be  of  excellent 
quality. 

A  number  of  agriculturists  of  the  department  of  Santa 
Ana  have  undertaken  the  cultivation  of  the  castor  been 
plant  on  a  large  scale  due  to  the  great  demand  for  castor 
beans  abroad,  so  that  this  product  which  can  be  produced 
in  abundance  in  Salvador,  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  future  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
country. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1917  was  $6,869,276,  Amer- 
ican money,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  $4,260,- 
373,  or  62  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  the  United  Kingdom,. 
$1,680,349;  France,  $310,151;  Japan,  $211,830;  Italy,  $145,- 
691 ;  and  Spain,  $140,806.  Sweeden,  China,  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  Mexico,  and  the  Netherlands  supplied  imports 
of  lesser  amounts,  Germany  being  credited  with  imports  to 
the  value  of  $83. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  the 
pre-war  trade  in  1913.  Out  of  a  total  importation  in  1913 
of  $3,173,544  the  share  of  the  United  States  was  $2,491,146, 
or  a  little  over  40  per  ment,  while  the  figure  for  the  United 
Kingdom  was  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1917 — i.  e.,  $1,- 
603,846.  In  1913  the  imports  from  Germany  were  $713,855; 
from  France,  $418,111;  from  Italy,  $224,827;  and  from 
Belgium,  $204,195. 

On  the  export  side  the  total  in  1917  was  $26,750,666 
pesos  silver.  The  average  exchange  value  of  the  silver  peso 
for  the  year  191 7  was  approximately  60  cents.  United  States 
gold,  on  which  basis  the  exports  would  be  about  $16,000,000, 
which  represents  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1916,  of 
$14,400,000.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  exports  were  to  the 
United  States — i.  e.,  16,068,433  pesos.  Exports  to  the  other 
leading  countries  were:  France,  5,587,905  pesos;  Italy,  2,- 
496,592  pesos;  Norway,  975,939  pesos;  United  Kingdom, 
431,501  pesos.     There  were  exports  of  lesser  amounts  to 
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Denmark,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  also  to  the 
other  Central  American  countries,  to  Panama,  Chile,  Mex- 
ico, and  Peru. 

In  191 3  the  total  of  Salvadorean  exports  in  United  States 
gold  was  a  little  short  of  $10,000,000,  of  which  $2,823,851 
was  to  the  United  States;  $2,030,346  to  France;  $1,208,377 
to  Italy;  $705,608  to  the  United  Kingdom;  $1,699,694  to 
Germany ;  and  $505,974  to  Austria-Hungary.  The  last  two 
mentioned  countries  do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  exports 

for  1917. 

The  imports,  by  countries,  in  1917,  in  gold,  were: 


Value 

Valve 

lAffOld 

In  sold 

G-ermany 

1           83.83 

Italy 

146.690.98 

Belgrium 

63.68 

Japan 

211.830.38 

Cuba 

664.28 

Mexico 

1.652.00 

China 

82,626.39 

Norway 

4.918.48 

I>enmark 

2.367.61 

Panama 

19.420.07 

Ecuador 

9,267.88 

Portusral 

1.442  64 

Spain 

140.806.92 

Sweden 

38.086.48 

United  States 

4.260.871.64 

Swiitserland 

8.698.84 

France 

810.149.70 

Turkey 

4.00 

Great   Britain 
HoHand 

1.680.348.71 
1.110.68 

Total 

16.869.276.29 

Coffee 

124.132.597.86 

Indisro 

696.661.60 

Su^ar 

646.626.40 

Gold  and  silver 

3.364.746  27 

Balm 

298.498.00 

Sisal 

62.338.84 

Hides 

298.944.28 

Rubber 

76.044.60 

Rioe 

39.290.30 

Sole   Ijeather 

21.547.70 

Tobacco 

80.666.84 

The  principal  exports  in  the  years  1916  and  1917  were, 
in  Salvadorean  money: 

1910  1917 

121.137.078.00 

1.092.066.00 

1,047.604.00 

1.926.442.00 

878.668.00 

233.174.00 

139.482.00 

57.821.00 

19.949.00 

4.546.00 

16.074.00 

The  decrease  in  some  of  the  values  is  attributed  to  the 
unfavorable  conditions  of  the  coffee  market  and  also  to  the 
suspension  in  the  works  of  the  Divisadero  Mines. 

The  exports  by  countries,  in  191 7,  were,  in  Salvadorean 
monev : 

Valme 

16.880.60 

2.496.692.44 

171.669.96 

46.046.0T 
796.939.44 
238.694.60 
380.778.26 

Total     126.760.666.11 


Costa  Rica 

Chile 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Spain 

United  States 

France 

Great    Britain 

Guatemala 

Honduras 


Value 

In  frold 

I     88.142.41 

226.881.25 

80.692.20 

42.880.40 

120.809.15 

16.068.433.68 

6.687.906.20 

431.601.09 

29.603.91 

29.966.67 


Holland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Peru 
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The  following  are  the  products  exported  by  Salvador  to 
the  United  States  in  1917: 

Gold,  $828,088;  Silver,  $354,628;  Animals,  including:  fowls  (fre«)» 
$60;  (dutiable),  $6;  Brass,  56.376  lbs.,  $5,602;  Indlfiro,  152,464  lbs., 
$216,117;  Chicle.  2,434  lbs.,  $1,000;  Cyanide  of  soda,  361,055  lbs.,  $147,- 
819;  Oth«r  chemicals,  $259,086;  Crude  cocoa,  240  lbs.,  $36;  Coffee, 
34,822,672  lbs.,  $3,867,634;  Refined  copper,  400  lbs.,  $150;  Old  copper 
and  clippings,  15,706  lbs.,  $1,106;  Sisal  grass,  124  tons,  $28,581;  Horse 
hair,  700  lbs.,  $175;  Hats,  $47,903;  Calf  hid«s,  135  lbs.,  $21;  Cattle 
hides,  454,368  lbs.,  $138,352;  Other  hides,  14,621  lbs..  $5,605;  Balata 
rubber,  1.441  lbs.,  $651;  India  rubber,  52,685  lbs.,  $26,771;  Iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  $144';  Lead  ore,  2,506  lbs.,  $108;  Leather  belting 
and  sole,  $2,959;  Leather.  $846;  Metals  and  metal  compositions,  $570; 
Musical  instruments,  $10;  Printed  matter.  $8;  Motion  picture  film 
negatives,  $90;  Silk  laces.  $2;  Cane  sugar.  6,095.652  lbs..  $226,277; 
Bones  and  lentils.  3  bushels,  $9;  Zinc  ore,  7,677  lbs.,  $232;  All' -other 
articles.  $6,000. 

The  imports  of  American  goods  in  1917  were: 

Agricultural  implements,  and  iparts  of.  $5,266;  Aluminum,  an-d 
manufactures  of,  $3,262;  Asbestos,  manufactures  of,  $9,614;  Blacking, 
shoe  paste,  etc.  $11,289;  Brass,  articles  made  from,  10,974;  Bread 
and  biscuit,  8,475  lbs.,  $1,416;  Corn,  40  bushels,  $105;  Preparations 
of,  for  table  food.  $7,469;  Wheat  flour,  67,209  bbls.,  $459,060;  All 
other  breadstuff s,  $2,559;  Candles,  147,970  lbs.,  $15,422;  Automobiles, 
passenger,  75,  $62,314;  Parts  of  (not  including  engines,  etc.),  $11,- 
314;  Cars  for  other  than  steam  railroads,  $4,126;  All  otther  cars,  $17,- 
976;  Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of.  $3,591;  Cement,  hydraulic,  41,- 
743   libls.,  $85,SV5. 

Acids  (sulphuric  and  other),  $11,838;  Calcium  carbide,  455,691 
lbs.,  $18,542;  Medicines,  .patent  or  proprietary,  $39,600;  Soda,  salts, 
and  preparations  of,  $10,500;  All  other  chemicals,  $105,450;  Con- 
fectionery, $4,291;  Coppe  wire,  11,373  lbs.,  $3,930;  All  other  copper 
goods.  $5,316. 

Cotton  cloths — Unbleached.  10,445,354  yds.,  $557,298;  Bleached, 
622,598  yds.,  $52,653;  Printed,  1,978,086  yds.,  $131,579;  Dyed  in  the 
piece,  613.262  yds.,  $56,792;  All  other,  2,583,257  yds.,  $260,098;  Wearing 
apparel — Knit,  $36,367;  All  other,  $11,831;  Tarn,  $9,572;  All  other 
cotton  goods,  $65,095;  Dental  goods.  $4,673. 

Dynamos  and  generators,  $736;  Insulated  wire  and  cables,  $16,- 
727;  Interior  wiring,  supplies,  etc.,  including  fixtures,  $5,498;  Lamps, 
incandescen;t — Carbon  filament,  21,810,  $3,546;  Metal  filament,  63,- 
220.  $11,110:  Electric  motors,  $5,646;  Transformers.  $11^809;  All 
other   electrical    goods,    $34,259. 

Cartridges,  loaded,  $100,313;  Dynamite,  272,750  lbs.,  $41,941;  All 
other  explosives,  $17,933;  Fertilizers,  582  tons,  $24,052;  Fiber  bags, 
$63,337;  Cordage,  21,692  lbs.,  $4,730;  All  other  fiber  goods,  $6,676; 
Fish  and  fish  products,  $16,950. 

Apples,  green  or  ripe,  1,009  bbls.,  $3,973;  Raisins,  etc.,  26,131  lbs., 
$2,308:  Canned  fruit,  $3,342;  All  other  fruits,  $3,533;  Nutts,  $885; 
Furniiture  of  metal.  $4,270;  Glass  and  glassware,  $41,248;  Grease, 
$10,755;  Rubber  belting,  ho»e,  etc,  $10,860;  Tires,  for  automobiles, 
$22,530;  Tires,  all  other.  $3,091;  All  other  rubber  goods.  $25,091;  Bar 
iron,  295,746  lbs..  $11,835;  Bars  or  rods  of  steel,  1.280,145  lbs.,  $45,151; 
Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and  washers.  110,436  lbs.,  $6,878;  Builders'  hard- 
ware— Locks.  36,516;  Hinges  end  other,  $15,478;  Cultlery,  $5,722;  . 
Enamel  ware,  $15,525;  Cash  registers,  11,  $3,416;  Engines  and  parts 
of,  $18,857;  Metal-working  machinery,  $7,066;  Milling  machinery, 
$122:  Mining  machinery,  $21,531;  Pumps,  etc.,  $8,607;  Refrigerating 
machinery,  $7,002;  Sewing  machines.  $9,574;  Sugar-mill  machinery, 
$9,163;  Typewriting  machines,  $11,335;  All  other  machinery,  $74,246; 
Nail,  wire,  460,040  lbs.,  $21,386;  All  other  (including  tacks),  175,270 
lbs.,  $12,100;  Pipes  and  flttings^-Cast,  380,620  lbs.,  $11,489;  Wrought, 
436.358  lbs.,  $21,340;  Steel  rails.  1,579  rtons,  $61,486;  Railway  track 
material,  $9,351;  (Galvanized  iron  and  steel  sheets,  775,895  lbs.,  $46,- 
761;   Iron   sheets  and  plates,   84;746  lbs.,   $7,163;   Structural  Iron  and 
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eteel,  152  tons,  $13,018;  Tin  plates,  terneplates,  etc.,  14S,703  lbs., 
$10,209;  Tools,   $24,536, 

Wire — Barbed,  883,893  lbs.,  $17,860;  All  other  wire,  50,783  lbs., 
$2,765;  All  oither  manufactures  of  wire,  $18,415;  All  other  manu- 
factures of  Iron  and  steel,  $93,584;  Lamps,  <etc.  (except  electric), 
$6,017;  Lead,  manufactures  of,  $4,357. 

Leather  belting,  $4,092;  Patent  leather,  $3,975;  Upper  leather — 
Calf,  93,736  sq.  ft.,  $26,276;  Glazed  kid,  666,118  sq.  ft.,  $174,536;  All 
Other  upper  leaJther,  $33,102;  All  oth-^r  leather,  $33,031;  Boots  and 
shoes,  4,877  pairs,  $5,454;  All  other  leather  goods,  $2,989;  Malt,  11,148 
bushels,  $10,670;  Beef  products — ^Tallow,  189,115  lbs.,  $25,926;  Hams 
and  shoulders,  cured.  11.689  lbs.,  $3,114;  Lard,  185.596  lbs.,  $33,243; 
Stearin  and  animal  fats,  418,836  lbs.,  $62,066;  All  other  meat  prod- 
ucts,  $4,197;   Butter.   7,310   lbs.,   $3,176;   Other   dairy  products,   $2,391. 

Pianos,  21,  $4,575;  Other  musical  insitruments,  $1,617;  Nickel, 
manufactures  of.  $7,876;  Mineral  oils — Oas  and  fuel,  1,144,990  grails., 
]31,907;  Gasoline,  99.103  grails..  $24,819;  Illuminatingr,  245,480  grails., 
134.054;  Lubricating,  46.656  galls.,  $13,603;  Cottonseed,  111.215  lbs., 
)16,50l5;  Linseed  or  flaxseed,  9,353  galls.,  $8,647;  All  other  vegetable 
oils,  $16,724;  Dry  colors  (except  lampblack),  $4,034;  Ready-mixed 
3,633  galls.,  $5,434;  Varnish.  3,003  galls.,  $3,003;  Other  colors,  $17,200. 

Books,  maps,  etc..  $32,829;  News  iprint  paper,  796,700  lbs.,  $32,600; 
All  other  printing  paper,  226.294  lbs.,  $22,663;  Wrapping  paper,  81,- 
287  lbs.,  $4,344:  Wrliting  paper,  etc.,  $25,345;  All  other  paper,  $46,841. 

Paraffin,  608,256  lbs.,  $?6.964;  Pencils  (except  slate)  and  pencil 
leads.    $4,543;   Perfumery,   cosmetics,   etc..   $6,754;   Phonographs,   grra- 

fhophones,  etc.,  and  records  and  materials  for,  $6,555;  Shoe  findings, 
8,046;  Soap,  toilet,  $14,330;  Malt  liquors,  in  bottles,  7,756  doz.  qts., 
S11.566;  Spirits,  distilled.  713  pf.  galls.,  $1,878;  Wines,  88,950  galls., 
$20,973;  Stearin,  vegetable.  74,980  lbs.,  $10,035;  Surgical  appliances 
(nott  including  instruments),  $6,228;  Tin,  manufactures  of,  $6,618; 
Vegetables,   $8,316. 

Lumber—Fur.  338  M.  ft.,  $7,221;  Redwood,  575  M.  ft.,  $15,592; 
Furniture,  $12,703;  All  other  wood  manufactures,  $12,890;  Wool, 
manufactures  of,  $26,548;  Zinc  plates  and  sheets,  26.038  lbs.,  $4,394; 
Other  manufactures  of  zinc,  $2,005. 

CUSTOM  REGULATIONS. 

A  consular  invoice,  in  Spanish  and  in  quadruplicate  must 
accompany  all  shipments,  and  must  contain  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  shipper,  name  of  vessel,  and  of  its  captain,  port 
of  destination,  name  of  the  consignee,  and  that  of  the  person 
to  whose  order  and  account  shipment  is  made.  Consular 
invoice  blanks  are  furnished  at  the  consulate.  Invoices 
for  shipments,  of  value  not  over  $25,  are  certified  for  $1 ; 
from  $26  to  $100,  $1  plus  2  per  cent,  on  amount  over  $25 ; 
from  $101  to  $500,  $2.50  plus  ij/^  per  cent,  on  amount  over 
$100;  from  $501  to  $1,000,  $8.50  plus  i  per  cent,  on  amount 
over  $500;  from  $1,001  to  $5,000,  $13.50  plus  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  on  amount  over  $i,ckx);  from  $5,001  to  $10,- 
000,  $33.50  plus  one-eighth  of  i  per  cent,  on  account  over 
$5,000;  more  than  $10,000,  $39.75,  plus  one-tenth  of  i  per 
cent,  on  amount  over  $10,000.  A  visee  of  certificate  of 
origin  costs  $1  and  the  same  charge  is  made  for  viseing  a 
set  of  bills  of  lading. 

The  National  Assembly  on  March  4,  19 18,  repealed  the 
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act  of  April  24,  1917,  placing  an  export  duty  of  50  cents 
gold  on  hides  of  all  kinds.  The  only  export  duty  on  hides 
at  present  is  that  imposed  by  executive  decree  of  June  13, 
1916,  19  cents  per  kilo. 

Consuls  of  Salvador  are  located  at  New  Orleans,  La.; 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FINANCE. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  years  1914  to  1916, 
is  as  follows,  in  American  money: 

1014         1915         1016         1017 


fievenue  $4,665,450         $4,250,570         $4,541,625         $5,602,585 

Expenditure  6,034.085  5.291,095  4,583,320  5,565.575 

In  1917  the  amounts  of  the  national  revenues  were  12,- 
485,131  pesos,  as  compared  with  12,779,084  pesos  in  1916. 
This  decrease  is  largely  due  to  the  free  importation  of 
building  materials  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  June  14, 
1917.    The  itemized  revenues  were : 

Cu'Stom  revenues  $7,641,860.13 

Excis»e  2,756,406.78 

Stamp  (tax  472,093.88 

Direct  taxes  480,418,06 

Rents  472.681.31 

Services  761,771.63 


Total  $12,486,131.29 

In  1917  the  government  expenditures  were  12,673,028 
pesos,  made  up  as  follows:  National  Assembly,  93493 
pesos;  President's  office,  89,379  pesos;  Department  of  In- 
terior, 2,845,802  pesos;  Fomento,  1,725,999  pesos;  Public 
Instruction,  1,271,375  pesos;  Foreign  Relations,  207,004 
pesos ;  Justice,  808,722  pesos ;  Charity,  679,308  pesos ;  War 
and  Marine,  2,927,788  pesos;  Agriculture,  99,573  pesos; 
Treasury,  834,522  pesos;  and  Public  Credit,  1,090,063  pesos. 
This  last  item  represents  payments  of  interest  and  prior 
debts  contracted  as  well  as  the  unpaid  portions  of  former 
budget.  Omitting  these  items,  the  amount  disbursed  for 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  government  during  1917  was 
11,582,955  pesos. 

The  export  revenues  of  Salvador  amounted  to  2,110,868 
pesos  in  1917  as  compared  with  1,963,317  pesos  in  1916,  mak- 
ing an  increase  ojf  147,551  pesos  in  1917  over  that  of  1916. 
The  revenues  from  liquors  which  amounted  to  2,652,966 
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pesos  in  1916,  amounted  to  2,756,407  pesos  in  1917,  or  an 
increase  of  102,441  pesos  as  compared  with  1916.  The 
direct  taxes,  produced  269,365  pesos  in  1916,  rose  to  480,- 
418  pesos  in  1917. 

Xhe  expenditures  for  the  reconstruction  of  public  build- 
ings amounted  to  234,900  silver  pesos  from  June  to  Decem- 
ber, 1917. 

The  new  budget  appropriates  the  following  sums,  in 
pesos,  for  the  construction  and  repairs  of  roads  in  the 
Republic:  For  a  road  extending  20  kilometers  from  La 
Libertad,  365,000;  from  San  Salvador  to  Zacatecoluca,  58,- 
875;  from  Cojutepeque,  35,120;  from  Apopa  to  Guazapa, 
28,740;  for  the  opening  of  an  automobile  from  the  capital 
to  Sitio  del  Nemo,  20,000;  to  Quezaltepeque,  14,722;  from 
Jayaqua  to  Ateos,  7,500;  from  Guazapa  to  Remolino,  7,800; 
from  San  Salvador  to  Apopa,  3,240;  from  Remolino  to 
Chalatenango,  9,125;  from  Cojutepeque  to  San  Vicente, 
9,125;  and  from  Cojutepeque  to  Sensuntepeque,  9,125^;  or 
a  total  of  568,372  pesos.  In  addition  to  the  sums  referred 
to,  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of 
bridges,  culverts,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  154,000  pesos,  as 
well  as  100,000  pesos  for  the  repairs  of  national  highways 
other  than  those  already  mentioned. 

DEBT. 

six  per  Cent.   Sterling  Bonds,   1908  £1.000.000 

Ijess    redeemed  243,100 

756,900 

Seven  p«r  Cent.  Sterling  Funding  Bonds — 

amount  issuable  to  end  of  1917  127.727 

Total  £884.627 

The    Government    owes    the    Salvador    Railway    Company    £45.000 
on   account  of  arrears  of  subsidy. 

Payment  of  the  subsidy  of  £24,000  per  annum  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government  to  the  Salvador  Railway  Com- 
pany up  to  the  end  of  1916  was  suspended  in  1915.  During 
the  year  1916-17  £3,000  was  paid,  leaving  on  30th  June, 
1917,  £45,000  in  arrear  which  the  Government  has  under- 
taken to  pay  off  gradually,  with  interest. 

Internal  Debt. 

The  internal  debt  on  Jan.  i,  1918  was  12,924,315.37,  in 
Salvadorean  pesos. 


/ 
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BANKING. 

^  The  principal  banks  in  Salvador  are  the  Banco  Sal- 
vadoreno;  the  Banco  Occidental,  and  the  Banco  Agricola 
y  Comercial,  with  a  combined  capital  of  7,300,000  Salva- 
dorean pesos.  They  are  authorized  to  issue  bank  notes, 
and  the  authority  on  Jan.  i,  1918  was  for  a  total  issue  of 
14,600,000  pesos. 

MONEY. 

The  circulation  of  bank  bills  of  the  three  Salvadorian 
banks,  namely,  the  Salvadorean,  the  Occidental,  and  the 
Agricultural  Commercial,  which  in  1916  was  9,611,975  pe- 
sos, amounted  to  11,195,246  pesos  in  1917;  in  January  i, 
1918,  to  16,217,000  pesos,  guaranteed  by  gold  and  silver 
coin  deposits  aggregating  6,064,216  pesos.  On  January  r, 
1918,  the  number  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  was  4,077,- 
833,  of  which  2,760,768  were  i  pesos  in  denomination,  266,- 
346  in  bills  of  2  pesos,  705,931  in  bills  of  5  pesos,232,o6i  in 
bills  of  10  pesos,  55,<i85  in  bills  of  25  pesos,  17,421  in  bills 
of  50  pesos,  38,338  in  bills  of  100  pesos,  and  1,983  in  bills  of 
500  pesos. 

The  peso  of  100  centavos,  nominal  value  of  one  dollar, 
is  the  monetary  unit. 

A  law  was  passed  in  August  1897  adopting  the  gold 
standard.  The  importation  of  debased  silver  is  prohibited. 
The  Salvador  mint,  formerly  the  property  of  a  company, 
was,  in  October  1899,  transferred  to  the  Government. 

Congress  has  enacted  a  law  requiring  the  Salvadorean 
Bank  to  maintain  on  hand  a  guarantee  fund  in  coin  amount- 
ing to  40  per  cent,  of  its  bank  bills  in  circulation. 

The  coined  money  imported  from  1904  to  1917,  by  the 
government  and  the  banks  was:  American  gold  pieces, 
$477,000;  Salvadorean  silver  pesos,  6,811,000;  fractional 
coins  to  the  amount  of  1,050,000  pesos.  Nickel  coins,  of  5, 
3  and  I  cent  denominations,  to  the  amoifnt  of  436,080  pesos. 

The  exchange  on  New  York  oscillated  in  1917  from 
7^H  to  79  cents,  American  money,  to  the  peso. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

There  are  117  post  offices,  distributed  all  over  the 
country;  also  203  telegraph  offices,  with  2,521  miles  of 
telegraph  lines,  and  176  telephone  stations,  with  2,074  miles 
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of  lines.  Many  of  the  telegraph  of&ces  in  Salvador  have 
been  changed  into  telephone  stations. 

Between  the  capitals  of  Salvador  and  Honduras  direct 
telephone  communication  was  established. 

The  number  of  telegraph  messages  transmitted  in  Sal- 
vador in  1917  were  1,656,106,  and  contained  25,066,795 
words. 

During  1917  parcel-post  conventions  were  concluded 
with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain,  and  with 
the  latter  country  a  parcel  money-order  convention. 

The  important  subway  telephone  service  was  opened  to 
traffic  on  January  i,  1918. 

On  May  31, 1918,  a  Postal  Money  Order  Convention  was 
concluded  between  the  Governments  of  Salvador  and 
^Honduras. 

The  port  of  Acajulta  is  connected  with  Santa  Ana  and 
La  Ceiba  by  a  railway,  and  with  this  system,  the  capital, 
San  Salvador,  is  also  connected — a  distance  of  65  miles. 
The  Port  of  La  Union  is  connected  with  San  Miguel,  the 
chief  city  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic — a  distance 
of  40  miles,  and  has  recently  continued  to  the  River  Lempa, 
a  distance  of  43  miles  from  San  Miguel.  Another  railway 
connects  the  capital,  San  Salvador,  and  Santa  Tecla.  The 
total  length  of  railway  open  is  204  miles,  all  of  narrow 
gauge.  To  connect  La  Libertad  and  Nueva  San  Salvador, 
a  steam  or  electric  tramway  will  be  built.  There  are  over 
2,000  miles  of  roads  in  the  Republic. 

During  1917  the  bridge  over  the  Lempa  River  was 
opened  to  traffic,  thus  facilitating  the  passage  of  all  kinds 
of  vehicles  between  the  national  capital  and  Chalatenango 
and  greatly  improving  the  direct  route  which  unites  those 
cities  with  many  towns  of  that  rich  department,  and  with 
nearby  points  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras. 

The  eastern  railway  has  been  extended  to  the  vicinity 
of  Cojutepeque,  and  the  work  of  excavating  the  second 
tunnel  which  is  between  El  Carmen  and  the  city  of  Coju- 
peteque,  has  been  commenced. 

There  were  301,365  passengers  transported  by  rail  bet- 
ween San  Salvador  and  Santa  Tecla  in  1917. 

The  branch  railway  between  Zacatecoluca  and  San  Vi- 
cente was  completed,  which  places  in  quick  communica- 
tion the  eastern  with  the  central  and  western  part  of  the 
Republic. 
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The  Congress  of  Salvador  recently  had  submitted  to  it 
proposals  for  a  franchise  permitting  the  construction  of  an 
Interurban  Electric  Railway,  the  main  terminal  of  which 
is  to  be  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador. 

An  Electric  light  and  power  plant  has  been  installed 
in  the  city  of  Zacatecoluca  by  an  American  firm  of  en- 
gineers. 


URUGUAY. 


The  Republic  of  Uruguay  lies  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (River  Plate),  Brazil,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  It  is  the  smallest  Republic  in  South 
America,  having  an  area  of  72,153  square  miles,  or  a  little 
larger  than  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

According  to  the  census  just  published,  the  population 
of  Uruguay,  on  December,  1917,  was:  males,  768,356;  fe- 
males, 638,891,  total,  1407,247. 

There  were,  109,900  foreign  males,  and  71,262  foreign 
females.  The  nationality  of  the  foreigners  was  as  follows: 
Italians,  62,357;  Spanish,  54,885;  Brazilians,  27,780;  Ar- 
gentinians, 18,600;  French,  8,341;  English,  1,324;  Germans, 
1,112;  Austro-Hungarians,  1,100;  Other  nationalities,  5,705. 

According  to  the  Municipal  Bulletin  of  Montevideo,  the 
population  of  that  city  on  January  i,  1918,  was  367,953  in- 
habitants. The  demographic  statistics  of  the  department 
of  Montevideo  showed  in  1917  9,161  births,  6,030,  deaths, 
and  2,375  marriages. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay  declared  its  independence  on 
August  25,  1825.  The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  was 
sworn  on  July  18,  1830,  and  is  now  in  force. 

The  Legislative  Power  is  vested  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  who  meet  annually  from  Feb. 
15  to  June  15.  Representatives  are  elected  by  direct  pop- 
ular vote  in  the  proportion  of  i  for  every  3,000  inhabitants 
or  fraction  exceeding  2,000  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
Senate  consists  of  19  menlbers  elected  indirectly  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  one  for  each  department.  '  The  Senate  is  re- 
newed by  thirds  every  two  years.  Every  citizen  is  entitled 
to  vote  who  is  physically  and  mentally  able,  and  over  20 
years  of  age.  The  general  assembly  chose  the  President 
He  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  cannot  be  re- 
elected for  the  term  immediately  following  his  own.  As 
there  is  no  Vice-President  in  Uruguay,  the  presiding  of- 
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fices  of  the  Senate  assumes  the  Presidency  in  case  of  dis- 
ability or  death  of  the  President. 

The  President,  Dr.  Feliciano  Vera,  took  office,  March  I, 
1915.  He  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a  cabinet 
divided  into  seven  departments,  namely:  Interior  and 
Worship,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  Justice  and  Public  In- 
struction, Industries,  Labor  and  Communications,  Public 
Works,  and  War  and  Marine. 

RESOURCES. 

Agriculture  and  cattle  are  two  great  sources  of  na- 
tional wealth  of  Uruguay.  Fof  the  years  191 5-16  and  1916- 
17,  the  principal  crops  and  their  yield  were  as  follows: 

1015-16  1910-17 


Acres  Cwt«.  Acres  Cirts. 


Wheat 

960.725 

6.370,886 

788,855 

2.983,960 

Barley 

9,810 

60.252 

12,886 

48,034 

Oats 

106.295 

662.766 

143.212 

599.190 

Linseed 

44,657 

198.434 

36,312 

61,936 

Tobacco  is  cultivated,  and  the  prospects  for  its  im- 
provement are  favorable,  owing  to  its  having  recently  been 
undertaken  in  a  scientific  manner.  The  government  is  active 
and  very  energetic  in  aiding  the  teaching  of  agricultural 
sciences,  and  is  now  establishing  several  agricultural  schools 
in  the  Republic.  A  forestry  survey  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  division  of  agriculture  and  plans  are  under  way  to 
increase  the  area  of  wooded  land.  For  this  purpose,  mil- 
lions of  trees  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  planted 
on  land  otherwise  of  little  value,  and  now  they  are  be- 
coming sources  of  timber  supply. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  discovery  of  cop- 
per' ore  at  Colonia,  Uruguay,  within  9  miles  of  the  port  of 
Riachuelo  and  about  45  miles  from  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 
The  chimney  of  ore  has  a  width  estimated  at  over  120 
meters.  A  company  is  to  be  formed  to  work  the  deposit 
on  a  large  scale.  A  considerable  quantity  of  ore  assaying 
70  per  cent,  iron  also  exists  in  the  vicinity  and  is  being 
mined  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  the  Government  of  Uru- 
guay estimated  the  1918  wheat  crop  of  the  Republic  at 
350,000,000  kilos,  as  compared  with  146,000,000  kilds  in 
1917.     The   local   consumption   of   wheat   in    Uruguay   is 
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estimated  at  190,000,000  kilos,  30,000,000  kilos  of  which  are 
for  seed.    This  leaves  160,000,000  kilos  available  for  export. 

According  to  Dr.  Justino  Jimenez  de  Arechaga,  Secret- 
ary of  Agriculture,  Uruguay  has  57,974  ranches  and  11,000,- 
000  head  of  horned  cattle. 

The  number  of  sheep  is  estimated  at  27,000,000;  hogs, 
mules,  asses,  horses,  and  goats,  500,000.  Jerked  beef  pro- 
duction is  one  of  the  oldest  established  industries  of  the 
country,  and  is  chiefly  exported  to  Brazil,  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.  Shearing  and  exportation  of  wool  is  another  great 
staple  of  the  live-stock  industry  of  Uruguay.  Millions  of 
acres  of  land  are  given  solely  to  sheep  raising. 

In  Montevideo  there  are  several  flour  mills  and  boot 
factories.  Furniture  is  made  in  considerable  quantities. 
Factories  for  brick  and  tile,  cement  and  coke  works,  and 
large  glass  and  bottle  factories  have  been  established.  Sev- 
eral woolen  mills  are  in  successful  operation,  and  some  cot- 
ton and  linen  cloth  are  woven. 

The  domestic  output  of  cigarettes  during  the  fiscal  year 
1916-17  was  331,246  boxes  of  10  cigarettes  each,  and  15,- 
135,708  boxes  of  cigarettes  each. 

In  1916-17  the  production  of  beer  was  5,325,432  liters; 
in  1915-16,  4,966,333  liters,  and  in  1914-15,  4,662,195  liters. 
In  1916-17  the  output  of  matches  was  62,400,000  boxes. 

An  Exposition  of  poultry  and  hogs  was  held  in  Monte- 
video from  June  30  to  July  3,  1918  inclusive.  Among  the 
breeds  of  fowls  exhibited  and  which  attracted  unusual  at- 
tention were  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Blue  Orpingtons. 
Many  sales  of  fowls  and  swine  were  made,  some  of  the 
hogs  bringing  as  high  as  60  pesos  each,  and  the  cockerels 
as  much  as  15  pesos  each.  The  corn  and  industrial  fair 
which  was  recently  held  in  the  Department  of  Colonia  was 
also  largely  attended. 

The  Uruguayan  Government  has  signed  a  contract  with 
the  Sociedad  Armour  del  Uruguay,  a  South  American  sub- 
sidiary of  Armour  and  Co.,  for  the  lease  of  a  customs  ware- 
house at  Montevideo,  which  is  to  be  converted  by  the 
company  into  a  cold-storage  deposit  for  handling  its  chilled 
meats  and  other  products  shipped  in  transit  by  the  Armour 
plants  in  Brazil. 

For  the  installation  of  machinery  the  company  is  re- 
quired to  expend  at  least  500,000  pesosw  The  warehouse 
will  be  used  for  ten  years,  the  concession  inclucfing  for  this 
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period  exemption  from  transit  and  other  taxes  except  the 
license  paid  by  exporters  and  importers.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  years  the  Government  will  have  the  right,  to 
cancel  the  concession  and  purchase  the  entire  property  at 
a  price  to  be  fixed  by  appraisement,  but  not  to  exceed  400,- 
000  pesos.  Otherwise,  the  concession  is  to  be  extended  for 
another  ten  years,  subject,  however,  to  expropriation.  After 
twenty  years  the  entire  installation  and  equipment  is  to  be- 
come the  property  of  the  State  without  charges  of  any 
kind. 

The  Armour  plant  at  Santa  Anna,  Brazil,  for  which 
Montevideo  is  to  serve  as  a  shipping  point,  is  already  in 
operation,  and  will,  when  completed,  have  a  capacity  of 
from  1,000  to  1,500  head  of  cattle  per  day.  For  the  trans- 
portation of  its  products  to  Montevideo  a  contract  has  been 
signed  with  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway,  which  fixes 
rates  for  ten  years.  Tracks  will  be  laid  to  the  Montevideo 
plant,  and  the  meat  will  be  unloaded  directly  from  rail- 
way cars  to  the  plant.  The  latter  is  situated  at  the  dock, 
so  that  meat  can  be  loaded  directly  on  ocean  steamers. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  foreign  concerns 
engaged  in  the  development  of  natural  resources  and  in- 
dustries in  Uruguay : 

Liebig:  Extract  of  Meat  Co.,  Dtd.  Regristered  in  Londoii  in 
1865.  Office,  Thames  House,  Qiieeiv  St.  Place,  London,  B.  C.  Capital, 
18,000,000  (American  money).  Manufacturers  and  shippers  of  South 
American  produce.  Extensive  landholding^s  in  Argrentina,  Colombia 
and  UrufiTuay. 

Prangres  Estancia  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in  1867.  Of- 
fice, 29  Bzchanse  Chambers,  Bixteth  St,  Liverpool.  Capital,  $600,000. 
Owns  horse,  sheep  and  caittle  ranches  covering:  60,000  acres  In 
Urug:u&y. 

Rambia  Company  of  Montevideo,  Ltd.,  Regristered  in  London  In 
1911.  Office,  1  Broad  St.  Place,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorised, 
$4,260,000;  issued.  $906,426.  Owns  Government  concessions,  which 
have  been  in  dispute  owing:  to  repudiation  by  Urug:uayan  govern- 
ment. 

Sansinefta  Frosen  Meat  Co.  (La  Compafila  de  Carnes  Congeladas). 
Incorporated  in  Arg'entina  in  1891.  Office,  182  Calle  San  Martin, 
Buenos  Aires.  Capital,  auithorized,  $6,600,000  g:old;  issued,  $4,600,000 
grold.     Extensive  freezing:  estabMshmenta  in  Arg:entina  and  Uruguay. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  from  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Relations,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay,  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  August  31,  1916  and  1917  was  as 
follows:  (All  values  expressed  in  Uruguayan  pesos). 

For  1917:  Imports,  25,027,299;  exports,  57,514409-  For 
1916:  Imports,  22,041,481 ;  exports,  41,809,279.    Excess  com- 
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merce  in  1917  as  compared  with  1916:  Imports,  2,985,818; 
exports,  15,707,130- 

Imports  from  Uruguay  into  the  United  States  quadru- 
pled from  1914  to  1917,  while  exports  from  America  to 
Uruguay  nearly  tripled  in  the  same  period. 

Following  are  the  figures  of  exports  from  Uruguay  to 
the  United  States  by  fiscal  years,  in  Uruguayan  pesos : 

1914  1915  1916  1917 


Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

HId«8 

and    skins 

2,782,189 

4,808.026 

10.160,947 

12.669.620 

Wool 

2418,862 

3.966,216 

3.424.823 

16.165.710 

Meat 

products 

2,533,263 

1,048,099 

202,659 

730,975 

Other 

products 

280,881 

1.185,809 

697,149 

840,327 

7,715.144       10,492,649         14,475,478         30.406,532 
Grand  Total  1914-1917  Pesos.     63,089.803. 

Exports  of  American  goods  to  Uruguay  in  the  same 
fiscal  years  were: 


1914 — General  merchandise  6,641,266 

1916—      "                     "  6,171,373 

1916—  "         "  10,233,763 

1917—  ••         "  14,248.896 


35,289,288 


Balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Urugruay         17.800.515 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  total  exports  from  Uru- 
guay of  meat,  hides,  wool,  agricultural  and  mineral  prod- 
ucts during  the  calendar  years  given : 

Pesos 


1914  58,200,000 

1915  78,300.000 

1916  73.900.000 

1917  103.500.000 


308,900.000 


In  the  same  calendar  years  the  total  imports  of  general 
merchandise  into  Uruguay  were  as  follows : 


Pesos 


1914  40.200.000 

1915  47.800.000 

1916  58.100.000 

1917  71.600.000 


217,700,000 


Balance    of   trade    in 

favor    of   Urugruay  91,200.000 
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The  Uruguayan  and  Argentine  Governments  have  come 
to  an  understanding  by  which  the  bureaus  of  sanitary  police 
for  the  inspection  of  stock  of  the  respective  countries  are 
obligated  to  notify  each  other  when  imports  of  Live  Stock 
are  rejected  and  to  specifically  state  the  reasons  therefor. 

On  May  16,  1910  an  agreement  for  arbitration  in  the 
reciprocal  trade  of  Uruguay  and  the  United  States  was 
formally  signed  by  the  Camara  de  Comercio  de  Monte- 
video, and  selection  of  the  personnel  for  the  administrative 
committees  and  the  official  lists  of  arbitrators  is  now  in 
progress. 

The  American  products  imported  into  Uruguay  in  1917 
were  as  follows: 

AbrBBlves,   (10,362. 

Agricultural  ImplementB.  and  parts  of: — Mowers  and  reapers, 
tt.GSS:  Plowa  and  cultlvBlors,  |«3,04G;  All  other,  tl«,29T;  Asbestos, 
manufactures  of.  16,618;  Asphaltum:— UnmanufBCtured,  1,342  tons, 
tSf.863;  Manufactures  of.  tl,437;  Athletic  and  Bportlns  KOOdB.  13,041'. 
Babbit  metal.  E,4S1  lbs.,  tl,4S4:  Blacking;  (Including  afioe  paste,  etc), 
tl7,014:  Brass: — Bars,  plates,  sheets,  «Cc.,  8.9TO  lbs.,  t3,6}4;  Articles 
made  of  brass.   (45,213. 

BreadstuffB;_Oatineal,  378,176  lbs.,  |20.e2T;  Preparations  of,  for 
table  food,  123.650:  Rice,  l.T6B.ZiS  lbs..  188,829;  All  other  breadatufts, 
11,449:  Brushes,   14,004;  Buttons,  and  parts  of,   116,940. 

Automobiles:— Commercial,  4,  |10,437;  Passenger,  1,186,  1612,818; 
Parts  of,  1126.913:  Carriages,  29.  13,028;  Cars  for  steam  rallwayB. 
1E05;  For  other  rallwayB.llS.a70;  Moltoreycles,  49,  19,207;  Wagons. 
1(9,  (10.907:  Wheelbarrows,  pushcarts,  etc.,  (1,174;  All  other,  (21,081; 
Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of,  114,018;  Cemant,  hrdraullc,  4.141 
bbla..  (8,986. 

Acids.  12Z.6E8;  Alcohol,  wood,  8,000  gallons,  (6,413:  Baking 
powder.  28.438  lbs..  (9,013;  Bark,  extracts  of,  for  tanning.  (23.639; 
Calcium  carbide.  263,000  lbs.,  (8.638;  Copper,  eulphate  of  (blue 
vltrol).  398.342  lbs..  (39,387;  Dyes  and  dyeatuffs,  (62.B4T;  Medicines, 
patent  or  proprietary,  1107,022;  Petroleum  Jelly,  etc..  16,592;  Soda, 
salts,  and  preparations  ot.  11(3,936;  Sulphur  or  brimstone,  178  tons, 

i 7.600:  other  chemicals,  (169,372;  Clocks  and  watches,  and  p»rt*  of, 
20.632. 


— Antlu 
4,153;   Coke,    ' 


01,969    tons, 

_  Copper,    and 

ma.tiuractures  ot  ihs.,  (li,99S; 

Plates  and  sheet  118,881;  All 

other  manufactu 

Cotton  clothi  laehed,  709.- 

897   yds.,    171,958:  Dyed,    tOO,- 

137  yds.,  133,684:  S.  1,(11  T" 

(454;  Cotton   wei  —- "-     •' 

(05:  AU  other.  (L _ 

826;  I>ental  goods.  (27,656;  Earthen,  .   _ 

Batteries  (electric).  (14,622;  DynamOB  or  genaralors  (eleotrlo). 
16,648:  Insulated  wire  and  cables.  165.148;  Interior  wiring  suppllea. 
etc.,  (13,738:  Lamps:— Incandescent — 806,017,  (68,769;  All  oTher,  (,418. 
(433;  Meters  and  other  measuring  Instruments  (electric),  (9,800: 
Motor  (electric),  112.518:  All  other  electrical  goods.  (95.634. 

Explosives :— Cartridges,  loaded,  (60,209;  All  other,  (5.711;  Fiber 
bags,  119,017;  Cordage,  18,403  lbs.,  (3.696;  Twine:— Binder,  869,950 
lbs..  (81.925;  All  other  twine,  (18,036;  All  other  fiber  goods,  19i8t(; 
Fire  extinguishers.   (3,216. 

Pish :— Cannea.    except    shellfish.     14,8(9;    Sbellfiah,    «,Otl:    All 


s.  1,(11  yds., 
rooda.  11(1,- 

jood«,  1109,- 

d  china  ware,  18,888. 
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other,  15,372.  Apples,  green  or  rip«,  $7,040  bbls.,  $49,236 ;  PearSp 
grreen  or  ripe,  $3,445;  Prunes,  129,958;  lbs.,  $12,416;  All  other  err«en. 
ripe,  or  dried  fruits,  $3,142;  Fruits,  preserved,  $1,363;  Nuts,  $4.  • 

Furniture  of  metal,  $5,568;  Furs  and  fur  skins,  and  manufactures 
of,  $4,659;  Glass  and  glassware:— 'Bottles,  vials,  etc.  (glass),  $7,029; 
Cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass,  $20,966;  Plate  glass, 
19,370  sq.  ft.,  $14,407;  All  other,  $38,869. 

Glucose  (corn  sirup),  1,216,620  lbs.,  $42,965;  Jewelry,  $6,634; 
Grease: — Lubricating,  $19,201;  6oap  crtock  and  other,  $1,462;  Hops, 
66,116  lbs.,  $7,651;  Household  and  personal  effects,  $4,440. 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of: — ^Beltting  hose,  etc.,  $21,926;  Boots 
and  shoes,  6.836  pairs.  $5,926;  Tires,  for  automobiles,  $100,427;  Tires, 
all  other,  $22,282:  All  other  rubber  eroods,  $37,635. 

Ink,  printers*  and  other,  $9,914;  Instruments  and  apparatus,  for 
scientific  purposes: — Medical  and  erurgical  instruments,  $3,516;  Optical 
Instruments,  $6,797;  All  other,  $8,200. 

Iron  and  frteel,  and  manufactures  of: — Bar  iron,  8.731,599  lbs., 
199,485;  Bars  or  rods  of  steel.  Including  wire  rods,  2.925,161  lbs., 
$92,126;  Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and  washers.  276.677.  $15,823;  Bulders' 
hardware: — Locks,  21,037;  Hinges  and  other,  50,786;  Castings,  $10,- 
727;  Razors,  $9,455;  Table,  $4,778;  All  other  cutlery.  $7,766;  Bathtubs. 
893,  $7,332;  Lavatories  and  sinks,  $1,671;  All  other  enamel  ware, 
24,835;  Firearms,  $33,794;  Hoop,  band,  and  scroll  (iron,  etc),  1,188,702 
lbs.,  $49,881. 

Adding  and  calculating  machines,  11,  $3,659;  Cash  reg'te^ters,  69, 
$14,980;  Elevator  and  elevator  machinery,  $22,158;  Gasoline  enfirlnes, 
89,  $7,462;  Steam  engines,  1.  $8,108;  Parts  of,  21,  $8,466;  M:etal-work- 
iner  machinery,  827,162;  Printing  presses.  3,969;  Punips,  and  pump- 
ing machinery,  $52,761;  Sewing  machines,  $42,334;  Shoe  machinery, 
$2,700;  Typewriting  machines,  $31,188;  Windmills,  $19,436;  All  other 
machinery,  $146,362. 

Wire  nails,  291.686  lbs.,  $11,747;  All  other  (including  tacks),  161.811 
lbs.,  $11,641;  Pipes  and  fittinflrs — Cast,  21.761,241  lbs..  $386  696; 
Wrought,  1,186.836  lbs..  $64,371;  Radiators.  75.311  lbs..  $3,086;  Rail- 
way itrack  material,  etc.,  $6,800;  Scales  and  balances,  $8,826;  Gal- 
vanised iron  and  steel  sheets,  1.648,151  lbs.,  $73,077;  Iron  sheets  and 
plates,  284,860  lbs.,  $9,648;  Steel  ixlates,  691.900  lbs.,  $30,667;  Stoves 
and  ranges  and  parts  of,  $15,604;  Structural  iron  and  steel,  1.198 
tons,  $68,606;  Tin  plates,  terneplates,  and  taggers  Itin,  11,686,176  lbs., 
$728,174. 

Tools: — Axes.  6.150,  $3,348;  Hammers  and  hatchets,  $2,179;  Elaws, 
$6,781;  Shovels  and  spades,  $4,880;  All  other,  $85,442. 

Wire: — Barbed,  569,209  lbs..  $27,606;  All  other,  8,012,622  lbs..  $840,- 
790;  Manufactures  of  wire: — ^Woven  wire  fencing?,  $1,722;  All  other, 
$48,781;  All  other  iron  manufactures.  $238,208;  Lamps,  etc.  (except 
electric),  $21,956. 

Pigs,  bars,  etc.,  from  domesrtlc  ore,  960,082  lbs.,  $69,963;  All  other 
lead,  $4,086;  Leather  belting,  $8,138:  Patent  leather,  $15,432;  Upper 
leather: — Calf.  323,908  sq.  ft.  $140,736;  Kid,  252,879  sf.  ft..  $82,019; 
All  other  upper  leather,  $32,003;  All  other  leather.  9,848. 

Boots  and  shoes: — ^Men's,  6.038  pairs.  $18,678;  Women's  8,086 
pairs,  $10,494;  All  other  (including  slippers),  1.266  pairs.  $948;  All 
other  leather  goods,  $15,527;  Leather,  imitation,  $8,816. 

Malt,  59,166  bushels,  $75,272;  Hams  and  shoulders,  cured,  29,865 
lbs.,  $6,435;  Pork,  canned,  28,328  lbs.,  $5,645;  All  other.  $8,603;  Metal 
polish,  $3,853. 

Player  pianos.  43,  $12,650;  Other  pianos,  206,  $38,152;  All  other 
musical  instruments.  $5,863. 

Naval  stores: — Rosin,  24.288  bbls.,  $157,100;  Tar.  turpentine,  and 
pitch,  10  bbls.,  $50;  Turpentine,  spirits  of,  35.693  galls.,  $19,366;  Oil 
cloth  and  linoleum,  $4,911;  Animals  oils: — 519  gallons,  $887;  Mineral 
oils: — Refined  or  manufactured — Gas  oil  and  fuel  oil,  54,288  gallons, 
$4,976:  Illuminating.  7,053.675:  lbs..  $713,945;  Lubricating  and  heavy 
paraffin.  317,533  galls,  $92,978;  Naphthas,  and  all  lighter  products 
cf  distillation: — Gasoline,  293.400  grallons,  $47,253;  All  other,  1.662.492 
gallons,  $413,774. 

Vegetable  oils: — Fixed  or  expressed — Corn,  508.300  lbs.,  $62,416; 
Cottonseed.  1.066,276  lbs.,  $147,425;  All  other,  $6,806;  Volatile  or 
essential.  $3,011. 

Paints,    pigments,    colors,    and    varnishes: — ^Dry    colors,    $14,954; 
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Ready-mixed  paints,  14,382  graHons..  $82,612;  Varni^,  18,868  sraHons, 
26,889;  White  lead.  98,931  lbs.,  $13,112;  All  other,  $36,416. 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: — Books,  music,  maps,  etc.,  $42,968; 
Paper  board  (strawboard,  etc.),  $11,013;  Paper  hangringrs.  $3,076;  Play- 
ing  cards,  $7,646;  Printing  paper: — ^News  print,  3,464,648  lbs.,  $127,410; 
All  other,  $2,638,998;  $206,368;  Wrappinsr  paper,  $30,299;  Writing 
paper  ana  envelopes,  $39,212;  All  other,  $26,414. 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax,  1.301,848  lbs.,  $87,722;  Pencils  (ex- 
cept slate)  and  pencil  leads,  $12,278;  Perfumery  and  cosmetics,  16.- 
191;  Phonographs,  sri'^Phophones,  etc.,  692,  $13,113;  Records,  etc.,  for, 
^18  692. 

'  Photogrraphic  groods,  $16,760;  Plaster,  builders'  and  common,  $1,- 
081;  Plated  ware  (excepit  cutlery  and  jewelry),  $64,076;  Roofing^  felt, 
and  similar  materials,  $3,649;  Shoe  findlngrs,  $22,011;  Silk,  manu- 
factures of,  $37,632;  Silk,  artificial,  manufactures  of,  $6,168;  Soap: — 
Toilet,  $12,418;  All  other,  132,072  lbs.,  $9,163. 

Distilled  spirits: — ^Rum,  26,086  pf.  grails.,  $11,062;  Whlskfy,  rye, 
8,640  pf.  grails..  $4,374;  All  other,  6,431  pf.  grails.,  $6,646;  All  other 
spirits,  $1,364. 

Starch,  71,120  lbs.,  $8,346;  Stone,  and  ihanufactures  of,  $3,113; 
Sugrar  and  molasses: — Sirup,  160  grails.,  $81;  Sugrar,  refined,  46,017,304 
lbs.,  $2,840,082;  Surgrical  appliances  (not  Including:  instruments),  $18,- 
729;  Tin,  manufactures  of,  $7,970;  Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: — 
Leaf,  98,872  lbs.,  $14,389;  All  other.  $1,694;  Toys.  $26,930. 

Vegretables: — Pickles  and  sauces.  $6,240;  Potatoes  (except  sweet 
potatoes),   660  bushels,    $976;   All   other,   $606. 

Lumber: — Oak,  639  M.  ft,  $42,269;  White  pine,  862  M.  ft.,  $41,769; 
Yellow  pitch  4,841  M.  fit.,  $89,774;  All  other  pine,  26  M.  ft.,  $1,766; 
All  other  lumber,  136  M.  ft.,  $6,133. 

Schooks:— ^Box,  $14,724;  All  other,  2.819,  $3,307;  Furniture.  $16,- 
486;  Wood  pulp.  $16,486;  All  other  manufactures  of  wood,  $31,999. 

Wool,  manufactures  of: — Wearing  apparel,  $7,199;  All  other, 
$183,239;  Zinc,  manufactures  of: — Rolled  in  sheets,  22,128  lbs.,  $6,862; 
All  other,  $3,406;  All  other  articles.  $46,609. 

Total,    $14,297,113. 


SHIPPING. 

The  number  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions  which  entered 
the  ports  of  Uruguay  in  19 16  were  9,422,  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  7,8(X),685  tons,  and  the  number  cleared  was 
9>33i  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  7,792,869  tons. 

The  merchant  marine  consists  of  27  steamers  of  20,- 
298  tons. 

The  President  sanctioned  the  law  ordering  the  leasing 
of  the  steamships  Wiegand,  Thuringia,  Bahia,  Salatis,  Pol- 
lynesia,  Mera,  Silvia,  and  Harburg  to  the  emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  contract 
and  referendum  signed  May  24  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  by  a  representative  of  the  Company. 

The  President  issued  a  decree  regulating  the  use  of 
German  vessels  interned  in  the  port  of  Montevideo,  by 
which  a  technical  controlling  and  administrative  commis- 
sion is  established  to  advise  the  department  of  public  works 
concerning  the  repairs  to  the  machinery  and  hulls  of  said 
vessels,  the  total  of  which  will  amount  to  500,000  pesos 
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(peso — $1,0342).  It  is  estimated  that  these  vessels,  name- 
ly, the  Wiegand,  Thuringia,\  Harzburg,  Polynesia,  Salatis, 
Mera,  Bahia,  and  Silvia  will  be  seaworthy  by  February, 
1919. 

The  following  are  the  principal  shipping  companies  of 
Uruguay : 

Compagrnie  Des  Chargeurs  K^unis,  with  service  between  B^ance, 
Spain,  Urugruay  and  Brazil. 

Empresa  de  Navegracao,  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay. 

Lloyd  BraziliesQ,  between  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

Marina  Mercante  Argentina,  between  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Uruguay. 

Nelson  Line.  Steamship  mail  and  passenger  service  between 
England,  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

N«w  Zealanu  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.  Service  between  England,  Uru- 
guay and   Brazil. 

Norton  Line.  Service  between  New  York,  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Uruguay. 

Soeiete  Generale  de  Transports  Maritimes.  a  Vapeur.  Steamship 
service  between  Mediterranean  ports,  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Uruguay. 

CUSTOM  REGULATIONS. 

No  consular  invoices  are  required  for  shipments  to 
Uruguay,  but  a  set  of  three  bills  of  lading  must  be  certified 
at  the  port  of  shipment.  One  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading 
must  be  made  out  in  Spanish,  giving  the  port  of  shipment 
and  destination,  number  and  kind  of  packages,  gross  and 
net  weights,  cubic  measurements,  marks  and  numbers, 
total  value  in  American  money,  and  detailed  description 
of  the  merchandise.  A  certificate  of  origin  of  merchandise 
for  Uruguay  must  be  presented  in  duplicate  and  certified 
by  the  consul.  Both  the  original  and  copy  of  certificate  of 
origin  must  be  presented  to  the  consul  for  certification,  to- 
gether with  four  copies  of  bill  of  lading,  one  of  which  must 
be  in  Spanish  and  three  in  English.  The  original  certificate 
of  origin  is  sent  to  the  steamship  company  together  with 
the  four  copies  of  bill  of  lading,  after  they  have  been 
duly  legalized  by  the  consul.  The  consul  retains  the 
copy  of  the  certificate  of  origin.  The  certificate  of 
origin  must  be  filled  in  either  in  Spanish  or  French,  and 
must  specify  the  kinds,  numbers  and  quantity  of  packages 
or  nationality  of  the  goods,  total  value  in  American  cur- 
rency, and  the  ports  of  shipment  and  of  destination,  transit, 
optional,  etc.  Declarations  on  the  certificates  of  origin 
must  be  made  out  in  black  ink,  or  t3rpewritten.  Pencil  will 
not  be  accepted,  and  these  certificates  must  be  without 
alteration,  words  or  numbers  crossed  out  or  written  bet- 
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ween  lines.  Once  legalized  and  stamped,  the  certificates  of 
origin,  as  in  the  case  of  legalization  of  all  other  documents 
required  for  the  shipment  of  goods  and  the  clearance  of 
vessels,  its  declaration  cannot  be  corrected  or  altered.  In 
case  of  mistakes,  if  found  before  sailing  time,  must  be 
made  known  to  the  consul  or  vice-consul  in  order  that  same 
may  be  noted,  or  by  letter  in  triplicate,  if  found  after  sail- 
ing time,  which  are  legalized,  the  fee  for  legalizing  being 
$5.00.  Stamps  cannot  be  changed  from  one  set  to  another. 
Three  copies  of  the  ship's  manifest  must  be  presented  to  the 
consul,  and  one  of  them  must  be  in  Spanish.  All  con- 
signments must  be  specified  with  great  particularity,  and 
manifests  must  state  the  numbers  of  the  bills  of  lading,  the 
marks,  numbers,  quantities,  nature,  and  contents  of  pack- 
ages, as  well  as  their  gross  weight  or  measurement.  The 
fee  for  consular  certification  of  certificates  of  origin  is  63 
cents  in  the  case  of  articles  shipped  on  bill  of  lading,  or 
parcel  receipt  and  25  cents  in  the  case  of  goods  sent  by 
parcel  post.    Other  fees  for  legalization  of  documents  are: 

For  certification  of  bills  of  lading  or  parcel  receipts 
with  a  value,  $1,25;  for  parcel  receipt  with  no  value,  25 
cents ;  for  certification  of  documents  for  shipments  of 
petroleum,  plants,  or  animals,  each,  $2.50. 

Uruguay  has  consulates  in  the  following  cities :  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Brunswick,  Ga. ; 
Chicago,  111.;  Fernandina,  Fla. ;  Galveston,  Tex.;  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Mobile, 
Ala. ;  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Newport  News, 
Va. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Pascagoula,  Miss.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Port  Arthur,  and  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.; 
Richmond,  Via. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

•    By  executive  decree  of  February  8,  1918,  the  export  of 
the  following  food  substances  is  prohibited : 

Legumes  and  flour  made  thereof,  tubers,  fruits,  veget- 
ables, fowls,  butter,  and  eggs. 

INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION. 

The  railways  of  the  country  radiate  northward  and 
westward  from  Montevideo  and  pass  through  the  centers 
of  population.  At  the  end  of  191 5  they  had  a  total  length 
of  1,579  niiles  of  standard  gauge,  1,060  miles  of  which  are 
under  State  guarantee. 
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River  transport  is  very  extensive,  there  being  over  70a 
miles  of  navigable  rivers.  The  Plata  and  Uruguay  Rivers 
are  the  most  important  and  together  furnish  over  500  miles. 
There  are  ten  ports  open  to  interoceanic  trade  on  the 
Uruguay  River.    It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  14  feet  draft. 

The  foUov^ing  are  the  principal  railway  companies : 

Central  Urugruay  Eastern  Extension  Railway,  Ltd.  Regristered 
in  London  in  1889.     Capital,  $9,000,000.     Mileage,  246%. 

Central  Uruguay  Northern  Extension  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Regr- 
istered  in  London  in   1888.     Capital,  16.000,000.     Mileage,   185. 

Central  Uruguay  RailWEuy  Co.  of  Montevideo,  Ltd.  Registered 
in  London  in  1876.  Athorized  capital,  $22,500,000;  issued,  $14,000,000. 
Mileage.   977. 

Central  Uruguay  Western  Extension  Railway,  Ltd.  Registered 
in  London  in  1899.  Nominal  capital,  $4,812,500;  issued,  $4,249,800. 
Mileage  of  concession,  211. 

Thes«  four  lines  are  und«r  th<e  same  managemenlt. 

Midland  Uruguay  Extension  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in 
London  in  1911.     Capital,  S500,000.     Mileage,  36%. 

Midland  Uruguay  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  London  in 
1887.     Capital.  $3,000,000.     Mileage,  284. 

North  Eastern  of  Uruguay  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in 
London   in   1886.      Capital,    $4,000,000.     Mileage,    76. 

North  Western  of  Uruguay  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  In 
London  In  1882.  Authorized  capital  $7,060,000;  issued,  $4,985,715. 
Mileage,   113. 

Uruguay  East  Coast  Railway  Co.  Registered  In '  London  in 
1908.     Capital,   $625,000.     MUeage.   71. 

Uruguay  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  Registered  in  1887.  Caipital, 
$1,750,000. 

United  Electric  Tramways  of  Montevideo,  litd.  Registered  in 
London  in  1904.     Capital,  $2,500,000. 

Representatives  of  the  government  recently  signed  ad 
referendum  a  contract  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Eastern  Uruguayan  Railway  for  a  consideration  of  2,843,- 
500  pesos,  payable  in  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
and  I  per  cent,  amortization.  Inasmuch  as  this  line  has  not 
yet  been  constructed  to  the  national  capital,  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  for 
extending  it  to  Montevideo  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
decided  upon. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  at  present  consider- 
ing the  purchase  of  the  Water  Power  Companies  and  the 
street  railway  company  La  Comercial.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  of  taking  over  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  it  is 
thought  that  that  means  for  its  purchase  will  be  devised. 

A  recent  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  Zabala  Canal 
authorizes  the  Executive  to  grant  a  concession  for  the 
building  and  operation  of  this  canal  for  irrigation,  naviga- 
tion, motive  power,  and  water-supply  purposes  between 
Picada  de  Almeida,  on  the  Santa  Lucia  River,  Department 
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of  Canelones,  to  Montevideo  Bay,  the  canal  to  supply  up 
to  200,000  cubic  meters  of  water  per  day.  The  main  canal 
is  to  irrigate  a  minimum  of  40,000  hectares  of  land,  and  the 
branch  canals  and  ducts  an  equal  minimum  area  of  land. 
The  State  proposes  to  guarantee  for  30  years  6  per  cent, 
interest  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  up  to  a  sum  not  in  excess  of  14,500,00a 
pesos. 

FINANCE. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  years  1913  to  1918 
are  stated  as  follows,  as  figured  in  American  dollars : 


1913-1914 
1914-1916 
1915-1916 
1916-1917 
1917-1918 


(Estimated) 


Receipt* 

$36,840,780 
38.105.410 
29.578.000 
28.212.205 
31,331.305 


Expenditure 

$36,759,280 
36.844.640 
29,477,310 
29.712,445 
31,406.025 


On  February  6,  1918,  executive  approval  was  given 
to  the  act  of  Congress  imposing  a  real  property  tax.  The 
new  law  is  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  Republic  except 
in  the  Department  of  Montevideo.  The  tax  is  4  pesos  per 
thousand  on  rural  properties  up  to  the  value  of  2,500  pesos 
and  4j/$  pesos  per  thousand  upon  rural  properties  valued 
above  that  sum.  Improvements  are  not  to  be  taxed  on  rural 
property.  On  urban  and  suburban  property  the  tax  is  6j4 
per  thousand  upon  land  and  improvements. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  custom  duties 
(about  40%)  ;  taxes  on  property  (about  15%)  and  factory 
and  tobacco  taxes  (about  10%). 

The  customs  revenues  in  January,  1918  were  1,362,840 
pesos,  or  462,529  pesos  more  than  those  of  the  same  month 
of  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year. 


DEBT. 

The  foreign  debt,  on  January  ist,  1918,  was  as  follows : 


New  Consolidated  Three  and  a-Half  per  Cent 

External  Debt,   1891  and  1896 
liess  redeemed 


Five  per  Cent.  Loan  of  1896 

Amount  issued 
Less  redeemed 


20.600,000 
4,182,020 


1.667.000 
732,600 


£16,867,980 


984.400 
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Five  per  Cent.  Convertsion  Loan  of  19065  6,912,836 

Less  redeemed  726,709 

Five  per  Cent.  Public  Works  Loan  of  1909  1,276,672 

Less  redeemed  72,680 


6,186,127 


1.203.992 


Five  per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds  of  1914 
(authorized  issue,  £2,000,000, 
reduced  to  £1,100,000)  1.072,360 


Total  outEtftandin^  £25.764.869 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Bonds  of  the  City  of  Mon- 
tevideo, issued  in  1889,  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the 
Republic. 

In  191 5  the  Sinking  Fund  service  was  suspended  by 
agreement. 

In  1916  it  was  agreed  that  the  suspension  of  the  Sink- 
ing BHind  should  be  prolonged  until  one  year  after  the 
close  of  the  War,  but  in  the  case  of  the  ij/ifo  External 
Debt  it  was  stipulated  that  if  the  Customs  Revenues  ex- 
ceeded $17,000,000  in  any  year  the  surplus,  up  to  i  per  cent, 
of  the  Debt,  should  be  devoted  to  replacing  the  amounts 
unpaid  during  the  period  of  such  suspension. 

The  committe  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
Legislative  Palace  in  Montevideo  recommended  to  the 
President  an  issue  of  4,500,000  pesos  in  bonds,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  used  in  continuing  this  work. 

On  March  22,  1918,  Congress  authorized  the  executive 
to  issue  bonds  up  to  4,000,000  pesos  bearing  6  per  cent. 
interest  to  be  known  as  the  public  works  debt. 

Through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  issue  of  bonds 
will  be  made  for  the  construction  of  the  Legislative  Palace, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  which  authorizes  contracting 
a  debt  of  four  and  a  half  million  pesos  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest  and  i  per  cent,  amortization  as  an  additional  sum 
to  be  used  in  building  the  National  Chamber  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  bank  of  the  Republic  advised  the  department  of 
finance  that  the  2,000,000  6}^  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  in 
accordance  of  the  law  of  October  31,  1917,  have  been  sold, 
approximately  at  99  1-3. 

TRADE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

On  February  i,  1918,  Congress  authorized  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  the  Republic  to  credit  the  English  govern- 
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ment  with  15,000,000  pesos  at  5  per  cent,  interest  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  Uruguayan 
products  at  prices  not  less  than  those  paid  for  similar 
articles  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  bank  is  also 
authorized  to  lend  up  to  8,000,000  pesos  to  persons,  firms, 
or  corporations  not  domiciled  in  the  country  to  facilitate 
the  export  of  national  products,  the  loans  to  be  guaranteed 
by  gold  deposits  abroad  or  by  bonds  of  the  national  debt, 
coupons,  or  other  securities  acceptable  to  the  bank. 

A  similar  agreement  was  negotiated  with  France. 

On  October  5,  1918,  the  President  asked  Congress  to 
vote  a  new  cfedit  of  $15,000,000  in  gold  to  Great  Britain  to 
facilitate  purchases  by  the  Allies  in  Uruguay. 

An  agreement  was  made  between  the  governments  of 
Uruguay  and  the  United  States,  by  which  a  credit  of  $20,- 
000,000  would  be  granted,  on  the  following  terms : 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic  would  open  credits  for  ex- 
porters of  Uruguayan  products  on  operations  of  verified 
exportation,  at  5  per  cent,  maximum  annual  interest,  for 
the  sum  of  10,000,000  pesos,  which  the  bank  can  increase 
to  20,000,000  pesos,  in  all  cases  against  deposits  of  United 
States  Federal  Reserve  notes  effected  by  American  im- 
porters, whose  identity  as  such  would  be  established  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  notes  to  be  deposited  with  a 
banking  institution  of  said  country  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

The  bank,  if  it  deems  advisable,  can  also  open  credits 
within  the  specified  sum  to  the  assignees  of  the  exporters. 

The  deposits  are  to  be  made  in  custody  in  the  name  of 
the  Uruguayan  Government,  and  to  the  order  of  the  bank, 
through  the  Legation  in  Washington,  which  can  be  rep- 
resented by  the  Consul  in  New  York. 

The  conversion  into  gold  of  the  notes  deposited,  as 
also  the  shipment  of  same  to  the  republic  within  six  months 
after  peace  is  signed,  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Rate  of  exchange  at  par  will  be  effectiveon  deposits  in 
guarantee.  The  bank  may  collect  a  commission  for  the 
shipment  of  gold,  insurance,  etc.,  which  the  said  bank  will 
fix,  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  in  any  case. 

Of  the  first  10,000,000  pesos  mentioned,  at  least  3,500,- 
000  pesos  will  be  destined  for  operations  of  exports  of  wool 
and  hides. 
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The  Bank  of  the  Republic  is  empowered  to  receive 
American  Treasury  bills  in  guarantee  of  credits,  provided 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  compromises  itself 
to  convert  them  into  gold  at  par,  and  to  permit  shipment 
of  such  gold  within  six  months  after  the  termination  of  the 
war. 

The  Bank  of  Uruguay  may  accept  in  payment  of  the 
credits  United  States  iPederal  Reserve  notes.  Treasury 
bills  or  short  term  notes,  with  interest,  payable  in  gold. 

Uruguayan  notes  may  also  be  accepteji  as  payment, 
under  conditions  that  the  bank  may  deem  advisable. 

Toward  the  fulfillment  of  operations  of  foreign  credit, 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic  may  issue,  according  to  the 
limit  hereby  authorized,  larger  notes  up  to  20,000,000  pesos. 

BANKING. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks  of  Uruguay : 

Banco  Comercial.  Established  In  1857.  Capital,  paid  up,  $2,000.- 
000.     Reserve  fund,  $700,000. 

Banco  de  la  R«pilblica  Oriental  del  Urugruay.  Nominal  cafpital, 
$26,000,000;  paid  up,  $12,749,995.    Has  25  branches  in  Urugruay. 

Banco  de  Segruros  del  Bstado.  State  Insurance  Bank.  OapitaL 
$3,000,000.     Reserve  fund.  $267,682. 

Banco  Hipotecario  del  Urugruay,  Established  in  1887.  Capital,  $3,- 
000,000.  Reserve  fund,  $1,097,600.  Branches  at  Mjercedes  and  Pay- 
sandu. 

State  Bank  of  ithe  Republic.     Capital,  $12,000,000. 

The  Argentine-Uruguay  Bank  has  been  organized  with 
a  nominal  capital  of  50,000,000  pesos  to  engage  in  agri- 
culture, stock  raising,  industrial,  commercial,  and  co-oper- 
ative building,  the  loaning  of  money,  and  other  enterprises 
in  Argentine  and  Uruguay.  The  president  of  the  bank  is 
Augusto  J.  Coelho,  an  Uruguayan  citizen,  and  the  vice- 
president  is  Dr.  Norberto  Pineiro,  an  Argentinian. 

The  condition  of  the  banks  was  as  follows:  August, 
1916,  gold  coin  on  hand,  31,129,690  pesos,  as  compared  with 
49,946,778  pesos  in  August,  191 7.  Discounts  and  advances 
in  August,  1916,  were  67,367,533  pesos,  as  compared  with 
74,524,161  pesos  during  the  same  month  of  1917.  Total 
circulation  in  1916,  24,630,190  pesos,  as  compared  with  29,- 
213,510  pesos  in  1917.  The  deposits  in  account  current  in 
August,  1916,  were  27,269,291  pesos,  as  compared  with  37,- 
934,621  pesos  in  August,  1917.  On  time,  sight  and  savings 
banks  deposits  in  August,  1916,  were  20,106,971  as  com- 
pared with  25,792,510  pesos  in  August,  1917. 
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The  monthly  transactions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
August,  1916,  were  6,925,785  pesos,  nominal  value,  as  com- 
pared with  12,004,945  pesos,  nominal  value,  in  August, 
1917.  The  cash  "value  of  these  transactions  in  August,  1916, 
was  6,254,356  pesos,  as  compared  with  10,311,855  pesos  in 
August,  1917. 

The  President  has  promulgated  a  law  authorizing  the 
Mortgage  Bank  of  Uruguay  to  issue  10,000,000  pesos  in 
mortgage  bonds  series  S.  These  bonds  bear  6  per  cent, 
annual  interest  payable  quarterly. 

The  monetary  standard  of  Uruguay  is  gold,  although 
there  are  no  Uruguayan  gold  coins  in  circulation,  the 
theoretical  gold  coin  being  the  peso  nacional,  of  100  cente- 
simos,  equal  to  $1,034  gold.  On  June  23,  1862,  a  law 
was  passed  authorizing  the  coinage  of  the  doblon,  a  lo-peso 
gold  piece.  As  yet,  however,  only  foreign  gold  is  in  circula- 
tion, foreign  gold  coins  having  a  legal  value  established  by 
the  Government.  The  silver  coins  are  of  i  peso,  50,  20, 
and  ID  centesimos.  Nickel  coins  are  of  5,  2,  and  i  cente- 
simos. 


VENEZUELA. 


The  northermost  part  of  the  South  American  Continent, 
stretching  in  a  northwesterly  direction  along  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  occupied  by  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela.  It  is  bounded  on  the  land  side  by 
Colombia,  Brazil  and  British  Guiana.  The  country  has  an 
area  of  393,976  square  miles  (1,020,396  square  kilometers). 

The  population  on  December  31,  1917,  was  2,848,121 
inhabitants,  or  an  increase  during  the  year  of  20,359,  made 
of  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  19,684,  and  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  persons  entering  over  the  number 
departing. 

In  1917  there  were  77,486  births,  57,802  deaths,  and 
8,655  marriages. 

The  principal  cities  and  their  populations  are:  Caracas, 
86,798 ;  Valencia,  64,861 ;  Maracaibo,  48,490 ;  Barquisimeto, 
32,776;  Ciudad  Bolivar,  121,595;  San  Cristobal,  20,759; 
Margarita  Island,  the  seat  of  the  pearl  fisheries,  has  a 
population  of  20,000. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Venezuela,  officially  termed  The  United  States  of  Vene- 
zuela, is,  in  name  at  least,  one  of  the  five  federal  Republics 
of  America. 

The  constitution  now  in  force  is  that  of  June  13,  1914. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  congress  of  two 
houses — the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — ^thc 
former  consisting  of  40  members  elected  by  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  of  the  States  for  three  years,  2  for  each  State, 
Venezuelans  by  birth  and  over  30  years  of  age ;  the  latter 
composed  of  deputies  chosen  from  each  State  by  a  direct 
vote  and  for  three  years,  one  deputy  for  each  35,000  in- 
habitants, and  an  additional  deputy  for  each  additional  15,- 
000.  The  Federal  District  and  the  Territories  that  now 
have,  or  in  future  may  have,  the  population  prescribed  by 
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law,  shall  also  elect  deputies.  Deputies  shall  hold  office 
for  three  years,  must  be  Vjenezuelans  by  birth,  and  over  31 
years  of  age.  Congress  meets  on  April  19  of  each  year,  the 
sessions  lasting  70  days,  which  period  of  time  shall  not 
be  extended. 

The  Executive  Power  is  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  a  cabinet  of  seven  ministers  who  act  in  con- 
juntion  with  the  President.  The  National  Congress  elect 
the  President,  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  He  must  be  a 
Venezuelan  by  birth  and  over  30  years  of  age,  and  is  eligible 
for  reelection  for  the  constitutional  period  immediately 
following  that  in  which  he  holds  office.  The  office  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Minister  of  State  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  President.  In  case  there  is  no  President, 
the  power  is  exercised  by  the  president  of  the  ^Federal  and 
Cassation  Court  (Corte  Federal  y  de  Casacion),  who  must 
then  immediately  convene  the  Congress  to  elect  a  new 
President  for  the  remaining  term  of  office. 

The  Federal  judiciary  comprises  the  Supreme  Federal 
and  Cassation  Court,  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Tribunals ; 
courts  of  first  instance,  district  and  municipal  belonging  to 
the  States,  the  Federal  Distrfct  and  Territories.  The  Na- 
tional Congress  elects  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
seven  in  number,  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  the  courts 
meets  annually. 

Venezuela  is  formed  by  20  States,  2  Territories,  and  a 
Federal  District.  The  States  are  autonomous  and  equal  as 
political  entities,  each  having  a  Legislative  Assembly, 
whose  members  are  elected  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
spective State  institutions.  The  executive  power  of  each 
State  consists  of  a  President  and  a  Secretary  General.  The 
States  are  divided  into  districts  and  the  latter  into  munici- 
palities, each  district  having  a  Municipal  Council,  and  each 
municipality  a  communal  board.  In  conformity  with  their 
fundamental  laws,  the  Federal  Territories  are  administered 
by  Governors  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
the  Governors  in  turn  appointing  their  Secretaries. 

The  President  is  General  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  who 
was  reelected  May  3,  191 5  for  the  period  ending  1922,  and 
has  ruled  Venezuela  for  many  years,  either  personally  or 
through  acting  Presidents.  At  the  time  of  his  last  reelec- 
tion, it  was  Dr.  V.  Marquez  Bustillos  who  had  been  elected 
as  substitute  and  was  in  power. 
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Geographically,  Venezuela  may  be  divided  into  three 
district  zones,  namely:  The  extensive  plains  and  river  val- 
leys, known  as  the  llanos,  affgrding  excellent  pasturage 
for  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  the  mountain  section,  formed 
by  the  three  mountain  ranges;  and  the  dry  and  healthful 
tablelands  and  plateaus.    This  variety  of  physical  features 
produces  an  equal  variety  of  climate,  products,  and  soil. 
Coffe,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane  are  largely  grown 
and  exported,  and  wheat  and  other  cereals  thrive,  but  are 
mostly  used  for  home  consumption.    Quantities  of  timber 
and  many  useful  medicinal  plants  are  contained  in  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  and  shores  of  many  of  the  large 
rivers.    Dividivi  (Caesalpinia  coriaria),  the  pods  of  which 
furnish  an  excellent  material  for  tanning;  Madura  tinc- 
torea,  which  produces  fustic,  and  yields  an  excellent  yellow 
dye;  Indigofera  aiiil  and  Indigofera  tinctorea,  yielding  in- 
digo ;  Castilloa  elastica  and  Hevea  brasilensis,  yielding  rub- 
ber, are  among  the  best  known,  although  there  are  many 
other   numerous   cabinet   and   other   useful   woods.     The 
mines  produce  precious  and  useful  metals — gold,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  coal;  the  best  qualities  of  asphaltum  comes  from 
the  various  asphalt  lakes ;  pearls  are  found  along  the  coast 
at  different  points.    Hides  and  skins,  live  cattle,  coffee,  and 
cacao  are  the  principal  produces  of  Venezuela. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  fifteen  gold  mining  companies  operating  in  Vene- 
zuela in  1916  produced  1,910,750  grams  of  pure  gold;  the 
three  copper  mining  companies,  28,698  tons  of  copper;  the 
one  asphalt  mine  in  operation,  47,201  tons;  and  the  4  coal 
mines  exploited  during  1916,  21,988  tons.  Copper  and  iron 
found  in  the  Merida  Mountain  chain  could  be  worked  under 
favorable  conditions-  The  most  promising  copper  mines 
in  this  region  are  the  Seboruco,  near  Alto  de  los  Bueyes, 
on  La  Grita  River,  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  meters  above 
sea  level.  Due  to  transportation  difficulties  these  mines 
are  not  worked.  La  Portuna  copper  mine,  near  Las  Ta- 
pias,  2,134  meters  above  sea  level,  is  also  unexploited  for 
the  same  reason.  Pyritas  of  iron  are  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties at  Jaji,  and  hematites  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Varela. 
Lead,  sulphur  and  coal  are  also  found  in  this  region,  but 
are  not  at  the  present  time  exploited  commercially. 
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The  report  of  the  department  of  development  submitted 
to  the  Venezuelan  Congress  on  the  mineral  production  and 
exports  of  the  Republic  in  1917  states  that  the  production 
of  gold  amounted  to  958,304  grams;  of  copper  ore,  42,271 
tons;  of  petroleum,  54,072  tons;  and  of  coal,  20,065  tons. 
The  output  of  the  coal  mines  near  Guanta  was  15,449  tons, 
and  that  of  the  Coro  mines  4,716  tons.  The  coal  mines 
in  Venezuela  are  operated  by  the  Government  and  the 
entire  production  during  the  year  referred  to  was  sold  in 
the  country  at  an  average  price  of  24  bolivares  per  ton  at 
the  mines. 

Among  Venezuela's  iron  deposits  those  of  the  Imataca 
region  are  especially  important.  They  lie  in  the  territory 
known  as  Delta  (Orinoco  on  the  Corosino,  and  by  analysis 
these  ores  are  shown  to  possess  from  67  to  70  per  cent, 
iron.  The  veins  have  been  exposed  from  5  or  more  miles 
and  are  easily  worked;  furthermore,  ocean  ships  of  from 
2,000  to  3,000  tons  burden  may  approach  very  near  the 
properties,  thus  adding  a  cheap  transportation  feature  to  a 
region  rich  in  iron  but  largely  unexploited. 

Two  general  petroleum  regions  exist  in  Venezuela;  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Orinoco.  In  the  former  the  largest  ex- 
ploitation has  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  and 
at  least  six  companies  are  working  there.  Machinery  was 
imported  free  of  duty  and  considerable  quantities  of  petro- 
leum have  already  been  produced. 

A  few  months  ago  President-elect  Gomez  was  presented 
with  the  first-  barrel  of  gasoline  made  from  Venezuelan 
oil.  The  factory  where  this  oil  was  refined  is  located  at 
San  Lorenzo,  about  60  miles  south  of  Maracaibo. 

Hitherto  gasoline  has  sold  at  656  cents  and  kerosene 
at  50  cents  per  gallon,  even  in  normal  times. 

A  second  refinery,  which  proposes  to  obtain  its  crude 
supplies  from  the  Maracaibo  district,  has  been  under  con- 
struction on  the  island  of  Curacao  and  must  be  now  ready 
for  active  work.  Several  oil  barges  already  in  use  and 
others  contracted  for,  will  transport  petroleum  from  Lake 
Maracaibo  to  the  plant  at  Curacao. 

Statistics  are  not  available  to  show  the  output  of  Vene- 
zuela's oil  regions.     Most  of  the  product,  it  appears,  has 
an  asphaltic  base,  is  thin  enough  to  flow  readily  and  certain 
samples  gave  a  specific  gravity  at  15  C.  of  0.8837.    Other 
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samples  examined  were  thick  and  very  dark,  resembling 
coal  tar. 

In  the  region  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  there  are 
indications  of  oil  on  thfe  islands  qf  Capure,  Plata,  etc.,  but 
these  deposits,  so  far  as  information  is  at  hand,  have  never 
been  more  than  slightly  investigated. 

The  asphalt  or  pitch  lakes  of  Venezuela,  which  scient- 
ists say  are  the.  residuum  of  petroleum  outcrops,  have  been 
exploited  for  asphalt  for  many  years. 

/ 
INDUSTRIES. 

There  are  several  sawmills  and  lumber  factories  all  us- 
ing native  woods ;  and  tanning  factories  where  an  excellent 
quality  of  leather  is  prepared.  A  good  beer  is  prepared  by 
breweries  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic.  Two  paper 
factories  have  proved  commercially  profitable.  A  good 
quality  cotton  cloth  and  many  finished  articles  of  clothing 
have  been  produced  from  the  mills  of  Valencia,  Caracas, 
and  Cumana.  A  factory  for  the  extraction  of  coconut  oil 
and  cocoa  butter  was  recently  established  in  Cumana,  and 
the  exportation  of  these  products  has  already  taken  place. 
The  exportation  of  sugar,  which  is  manufactured  in  a  large 
scale,  is  about  to  be  undertaken  from  the  States  of  Zulia 
and  Yaracuy. 

A  toy  factory,  which  was  established  in  Caracas  some 
months  ago,  now  employs  over  50  women  and  a  number  of 
male  workers. 

From  August  5,  191 1,  to  March  5,  1917,  the  Venezuelan 
Meats  Product  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  slaughtered  and  prepared 
for  use  90,130  heads  of  cattle. 

WATER  POWER. 

There  are  waterfalls  in  the  vicinity  of  Caracas  estimated 
to  be  available  for  the  daily  production  of  electricity  to  the 
extent  of  30,250  horsepower.  Some  of  these  cataracts  have 
been  utilized  in  developing  electric  energy  equal  to  8,750 
horsepower  every  24  hours  for  a  number  of  years.  Nai- 
guata  is  the  most  notable  of  these  cataracts  and  is  said  to 
be  the  second  highest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name 
about  10  miles  east  of  Caracas.    The  flow  of  water  during 
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the  maximum  of  the  dry  season  at  the  Niaguata  Falls  is 
approximately  136  gallons  per  second,  which  is  estimated 
to  be  sufficient  to  generate  8,000  horsepower  per  day,  all 
of  which,  it  is  said,  could  be  used  at  once  in  Caracas  and 
vicinity  at  remunerative  prices.  According  to  figures 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Consul  IJomel  Brett,  of 
La  Guaira,  the  present  charge  per  month  in  Caracas  for 
ID  hours  daily  use  of  electric  current  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, is  per  horsepower  as  follows :  One  horsepower,  $23.- 
16;  2  horsepower,  $38.60;  3J/2  horsepower,  $48.25;  5  horse- 
power, $57.90 ;  and  10  horsepower,  $96.50.  Preliminary  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  in  the  United  States  with  the 
object  of  securing  $1,000,000  capital  for  use  in  developing 
electric  power  from  the  Naiguata  Falls. 

The  Electric  Light  and  Power  plant  at  Maracaibo  has 
recently  added  to  its  business  the  furnishing  of  power  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  plant  now  has  five  boilers 
of  200  horsepower  each  and  20  miles  of  wire.  The  munici- 
pality of  Rio  Chico  has  arranged  for  the  installation  of  an 
electric  light  and  power  plant,  and  the  materials  for  instal- 
ling a  similar  plant  at  San  Felipe  have  arrived.  A  hydro- 
electric plant  is  being  built  at  Duana,  and  the  electric  light 
and  power  plant  at  Calabozo  is  undergoing  extensive  ad- 
ditions and  repairs. 

J^OREIGN  INVESTMENTS. 

The  following  are,  besides  the  ones  referred  to  in  other 
pages,  the  principal  foreign  companies  engaged  in  the 
development  of  Venezuela : 

Venezuelan  Oil  Concessions,  Ltd.  Regrlstered  in  London  in  191S. 
Office,  20  Copthall  Ave.,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  authorized,  $750,000 
<U.  S.);  issued  $650,000  (U.  S.).  Owns  oil  exploration  concessions 
over  3,000  square  miles  of  territory. 

La  Ouaira  Harbor  Corporation,  Ltd.  Begristered  in  London  in 
1885.  Office.  6  Broad  St.,  Place.  London,  E.  C.  Caplital.  $2,000,000. 
Concessions  in  perpetuity  of  harbor  and  quay  at  La  Guaira.  the  port 
of  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

National  Match  Factory  of  Venezuela,  Ltd.  Regristered  in  Lon- 
don in  1905.  Office,  65  Bishopsgrate,  London,  E.  C.  Capital,  issued, 
$1,099,836.     Owns  exclusive  rights  in  Venezuela  until  1929. 

A  law  enacted  by  Congress  on  May  31,  1918,  concern- 
ing the  organization  of  companies  in  foreign  countries  was 
promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  June  4, 
1918.  Companies  organized  abroad  and  which  have  for 
their  principal  object  the  exploitation  of  commerce  and  in- 
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dustry  in  Venezuela  shall  be  considered  in  all  their  opera- 
tions as  national  companies  and  shall  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  Commercial  Law.  Companies 
of  the  class  referred  to  now,  organized  and  which  have  not 
yet  complied  with  the  requirements  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing,  are  required  to  do  so  within  six  months  after 
the  promulgation  of  this  law.  Failure  to  comply  with  these 
formalities  will  subject  the  offending  companies  to  the 
same  legal  penalties  as  those  which  would  be  incurred  un- 
der similar  circumstances  by  companies  organized  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  the  officers  of  such  companies  are  responsible, 
individually  and  jointly,  for  the  obligations  contracted  in 
the  exercise  of  their  powers.  Companies  organized  in 
other  countries  and  which  only  do  business  in  Venezuela, 
and  those  which  desire  to  establish  agencies,  branches,  or 
exploitations  which  do  not  constitute  their  principal  object, 
as  well  as  insurance  companies,  shall  continue  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Commercial  Law.  The  National  Government 
will  not  contract  any  service  nor  exploitation  in  the  Repub- 
lic with  foreign  companies  that  have  not  previously  com^ 
plied  with  such  formalities  as  are  required  in  each  case  un- 
der the  laws  of  Venezuela,  nor  will  it  authorize  them  to- 
transfer  any  contract  whatsoever. 

During  the  year  1918,  23  deeds  to  Public  Lands  were 
issued  by  the  Venezuelan  Government,  13  of  which  covered 
sales  representing  an  area  of  14,884  hectares,  and  10  referred 
to  free  adjudications  of  an  area  of  3,831  hectares.  Some  of 
these  lands  are  suitable  for  agriculture  and  some  for  stock 
raising. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  figures  of  foreign  commerce  for  five  years,  are  as 
fellows,  in  American  dollars : 


FlMcal  years 

Imports 

$18,873,326 

Bxporta 

1911-12 

123.274.980 

1912-13 

21.103,920 

26.917.926 

1913-14 

17,622,070 

27,778.680 

1914-16 

11,676.316 

20.619.940 

1915-16 

17,711.690 

24.973.780 

This  table  shows  that  although  Venezuela  has  still  a. 
trade  balance  in  her  favor,  the  European  war  caused  great 
disturbance  in  her  foreign  commerce. 

The  exports  of  gold  in  1917  consisted  of  902,510  grams; 
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of  copper,  43,701;  of  asphalt,  47,124  tons;  and  petroleum, 
8,651  tons. 

The  import  trade  of  Venezuela  from  January  to  June, 
1917  inclusive,  amounted  to  75,848,709  bolivars,  consisting 
0I  merchandise,  58,177,514;  gold  coins,  15,840,511,  and 
parcel  post  shipments,  1,830,684.  All  the  gold  coin  imported 
into  the  Republic  during  this  period  came  from  the  United 
States.  In  the  first  half  of  1917  the  .principal  articles  im- 
ported were,  in  bolivars:  cotton  cloths,  12,006,765;  wheat 
flour,  4,205,858;  drugs  and  medicines,  $2,724,973;  rice^  2,- 
343,c:^i ;  machines  and  machinery,  1,318,271,  automobiles 
and  ^pcesories,  1,211,759;  knit  goods,  1,079,312;  stearine, 
967,617;  and  raw  cotton,  866,833. 

In  1916  the  exports  of  cacao  from  Puerto  Cabello  con- 
sisted of  4,442,505  pounds  valued  at  $660,802,  as  compared 
with  6,288,558  pounds  valued  at  $853,758  in  1917. 


The  Venezuelan  products  exported  to  the  United  States 
in  1917,  were  as  follows : 


TUgX  171,180      IbB.. 

120,-ns. 

Cork,  tS:  Lofrwood,  tUS;  Other  Ajev/ooa-a,  1S8  tooa.  tS.4ST;  Bona 
dust,  %**:  Outwo,  713  toD,   $11.9«;  Other  fertilizers,   (103,701;   Fiber 

manufactures,  (El;  FreaerT^d  fiab,  |t22;  Flata  sounds,  1G7.028  lbs., 
S3T,404:  Coconuts  in  <tb«  abell,  flSS;  Coconut  meat,  |E,G4E;  Other 
nuta,  S2B7. 

Glass  -wa:  and  olla.  t3G: 

Gold  and  «ll  .,  %>*;  Other 
animals  hair. 

Calf  h)d«  »,4ES,11S  lbs., 

fS.046.S3S;    (e  ■■    Go"    hldea. 

I,817,9S8  lbs..  Other  hides, 
SS4,D28  Iba..  t 

Balata  n  m,  «.SI4  lbs., 
IS.9S6:  India  steel  manu- 
factures, tip 3  laKhor.  VO. 

Metals  ai  is,   tl9;  Moaa, 

t5,S3S:  VcKett  t  matter.  tSI: 

LlthoKraphlc  13.(24;  Planta, 

113, SES;  Platl  or  beans.  G40 
buahels.  1831; 

Malt  llqu  3«,788i   SuKsr 

candy,  (3;  Mi  lug  materials, 

177;  Tobacco  ures.  Sl,144. 

Beans  an<  s,  310  baahels, 

$»U;  Cabln«t  *S7fi:  Carpets 
aid  ruffa,  tlil7e. 
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SHIPPING. 

Venezuela  possesses  50  bays  and  32  ports.  It  is  very 
favorably  situated  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  with  a  coast  line  of  more  than  2,000  miles  (say  3,500 
kilometers).  La  Guaira  is  the  most  important  port  and  is 
the  commercial  center  of  the  Republic.  The  most  im- 
portant inland  ports 'are  Ciudad  Bolivar,  on  the  Orinoco 
Rivpr,  373  miles  (600  kilometers)  inland,  and  Maracaibo 
on  Lake  Maracaibo.  In  normal  times  a  regular  service  is 
maintained  by  several  lines  of  steamers  between  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Venezuelan  ports,  and  all  Euro- 
pean lines  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  have  La  Guaira  as  a  port 
of  call. 

Arrangements  were  made  between  the  jFluvial  and 
Coastside  Navigation  Company  of  Venezuela  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  establish  steamship  service,  on  the  Orinoco 
River  and  its  tributaries,  extending  to  Port  of  Spain,  Tri- 
nidad, as  well  as  between  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  Maracaibo, 
touching  Cristobal  Colon,  Port  Sucre,  Carupano,  Guanta, 
La  Guaira,  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Vela,  and  other  intermediate 
points,  when  it  is  thought  that  the  traffic  to  be  obtained 
will  justify  the  same. 

A  parcel-post  service  has  been  arranged  between  Ve- 
nezuela and  Spain  for  parcels  not  exceeding  5  kilos  (11.02 
pounds.) 

The  surcharge  upon  freights  both  to  and  from  New 
York  and  other  ports  has  been  increased  by  the  Red  D  Line 
of  steamships  since  April  i,  1918  to  75  per  cent,  the  former 
rate  being  only  50  per  cent.  The  Spanish  Transatlantic 
Co.,  announced  an  increase  from  100  per  cent,  to  125  per 
cent,  of  the  war  surcharge  on  freights. 

The  Venezuelan  Navigation  Co.  has  established  a  new 
steamship  service  between  the  ports  of  Columbia  and 
the  Islands  of  Curacao,  Trinidad,  and  Martinique.  By  the 
establishment  of  such  service  Venezuela  will  enjoy  rapid 
communication  with  Brazil  through  connections  of  its  ves- 
sels with  steamships  going  to  the  south  of  the  Continent 
and  touching  at  ports  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  and  several 
Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  north  of  Venezuela. 

The  net  profits  of  the  Venezuelan  joint-stock  Naviga- 
tion Company  during  the  five  months  from  August  2  to 
December  31,  1917  were  202,859  bolivars. 
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Official  data  relating  to  the  Port  of  La  Guaira  for  1917 
show  that  the  foreign  imports  were  transported  in  129 
steamers,  and  17  sailing  vessels,  and  consisted  of  594,598 
packages  weighting  40,347,202  kilos,  and  the  exports  in  the 
same  number  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  consisted  of 
481,831  packages,  weighing  24,729,993  kilos. 

CUSTOM  REGULATIONS. 

The  strict  fulfillment  of  the  following  requirements  will 
assure  the  exporters  of  good  service  and  protection  of  their 
interests : 

Four  copies  of  the  consular  invoice  must  be  presented 
for  certification  at  the  consulate.    The  invoice  to  contain : 

1.  1h^am«  of  shipper. 

2.  Name  of  consignee. 

3.  Port  of  shipment. 

4.  Port  of  destination. 

6.     Class  and  nationality  of  boat. 

6.  Name  of  boat. 

7.  Name   of  captain.     (The  true   name   of  the  captain   must  be 

obtained,  otherwise  a  fine,  of  Bs.  60,  may  be  imposed. 
The  names  of  capitalns  are  published  in  an  official  circular 
to  all  the  custom  houses  therefore  errors  can  be  easily 
detected.) 

8.  Mark,  number  and  kind  of  each  packagre. 

9.  Contents. 

10.  Welgrht  (exact  welgrht  In  kllogrrams). 

11.  Value   (absolutely  true;. 

12.  Abbrevlaitlons  must  not  be  used. 

13.  Quotation  marks  must  not  be  used  (")• 

14.  Idems  must  not  be  used  (idem). 

15.  Dittos  must  not  be  used  (dittos). 

16.  Braces  must  not  be  used  (     ). 

17.  Lrines  must   not   be   left   blank   in   the   text   of   the   consular 

invoice;  and  the  last  value  of  the  invoice  must  be  closed 
with  a  double  line,  drawing^  dlagronal  lines  througrh  the 
space  remainlnfiT  unused. 

Omission  of  requirements  Nos.  i  to  7  calls  for  a  fine  of 
50  bolivars. 

Violation  of  requirements  8  to  10,  and  12  to  16,  calls 
for  a  fine  of  125  bolivars. 

In  respect  to  requirement  No.  11,  regarding  value  (ab- 
solutely true),  clause  5  of  article  207,  Treasure  Code  (Sec- 
tion 2,  law  12)  says:  "When  the  consul  proves  that  the 
price  declared  in  the  invoice  is  less  than  that  of  the  mer- 
chandise, duties  occasioned  by  such  merchandise  will  be 
charged  according  to  the  percentage  of  the  difference  bet- 
ween the  value  of  the  invoice  and  that  justified  by  the 
consul,"  without  prejudice  to  other  fines  which  may  be 
imposed  by  the  Fiscal  de  Estampillas  and  to  the  Ley  de 
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Comiso   (law  of  confiscation)   applying    to    merchandise 
which  pays  duty  ad-valorem. 

If  the  shippers  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Spanish 
language,  the  consular  officer  must  translate  the  invoice, 
making  three  extra  copies  of  the  translation.  When  the 
original  invoice  does  not  exceed  30  handwritten  lines,  the 
charge  is  $3  gold  for  the  four  copies  of  the  translation,  a 
charge  of  3c  being  made  for  each  additional  line.  Packages 
with  different  marks  may  be  included  in  one  invoice.  Con- 
sular invoices  should  be  presented  for  certification  not  later 
than  three  hours  before  the  sailing  of  the  vessels  so  that 
the  consul  may  have  sufficient  time  for  their  examination 
and  for  insertion  of  the  required  data.  Bills  of  lading  do 
not  require  certification,  but,  if  presented,  five  copies  will  be 
certified  by  the  consul  without  charge,  a  charge  being  made 
should  more  than  five  copies  be  desired.  It  is  not  permis- 
sible to  consign  goods  "to  order",  and  a  penalty  ol  from 
750  to  2, — bolivares  ($150  to  $400)  is  imposed  on  the  cap- 
tain of  a  vessel  carrying  such  shipments,  which  are  also 
subject  to  a  surtax  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  duty.  All  ship- 
ments of  foodstuffs  should  bear  a  Government  stamp  of 
inspection  or  be  accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement  that 
the  goods  have  been  inspected  by  competent  authority. 
Fees  for  consular  documents  are  as  follows  3  For  invoices 
up  to  $100  value,  $3,75;  from  100.01  to  $200,  $5;  from 
$200.01  to  $800,  $7.50;  for  each  additional  $200  or  fraction 
thereof;  $1.25;  extra  copies  of  invoice,  each  $1;  if  an  in- 
voice contains  more  than  one  mark,  there  is  an  extra  charge 
of  20  per  cent,  of  the  fees  for  each  additional  mark.  In- 
voice blanks  cost  35  cents  per  set  of  four,  more  than  five 
copies  of  bills  of  ladings  each  $1. 

Venezuela  has  consulates  in  the  following  cities  of  the 
United  States :  Chicago,  111.,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  St.  Louis. 
Mo.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Newport  News,  Va.; 
Seattle,  Wash. ;  Jacksonville,  Fa. ;  Mobile,  Ala. 

A  bill  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Government  pro- 
vides that  master  of  foreign  vessels  shall  no  longer  be 
required  to  deposit  the  certificate  of  registry  and  other 
documents  to  the  customhouse,  but  the  agents  of  the  vessels 
will  be  required  to  give  bond  as  security  that  vessels  will 
comply  with  local  laws. 

The  fines  now  under  certain  condition  imposed  upon 
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masters  of  vessels  will  be  abolished  or  greatly  reduced  in 
amount.  Ships  will  be  visited  by  medical  officers  im- 
mediately upon  arrival  at  any  time  between  6  a.  m.  and 
6  p.  m.  and  upon  being  given  praqitue  may  proceed  im- 
mediately to  their  docks. 

Articles  of  different  costums  classification,  included  in 
the  same  package,  may  be  assessed  separately  with  a 
charge  of  lo  per  cent. 

INTERNAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

There  are  70  navigable  rivers  in  Venezuela,  which  form 
important  means  of  communication  and  transportation, 
with  a  total  navigable  lengthof  6,000  miles  (about  10,000 
kilometers),  of  ^hich  nearly  4,000  miles  (about  6,500  kilo- 
meters) is  furnished  by  the  Orinoco,  the  third  largest  river 
in  South  America,  with  its  tributaries.  The  Meta,  the 
Apure,  the  Portuguesa,  the  Yaracuy,  and  the  Escalante,  all 
navigated  by  steamhips  for  considerable  distances,  are  the 
most  important  of  the  other  navigable  rivers.  The  Zulia- 
Cataumbo  River  flows  into  Lake  Maracaibo  and  is  navig- 
able for  small  steams,  while  the  majority  of  the  other  rivers 
are  navigable  for  steam  launches  and  flat  botton  boats  only. 

On  the  Orinoco,  Apure  and  Portuguesa  between  Ciudad 
Bolivar,  the  principal  port  on  the  Orinoco  and  the  interior, 
a  regular  steamship  service  is  maintained,  as  well  as  points 
along  the  coast.  Ocean-going  vessels  enter  Lake  Maracai- 
bo, which  covers  an  area  of  Sfioo  square  miles  (over  20,000 
square  kilometers),  and  is  navigable  in  its  entirety. 

There  are  535  miles  of  railways  in  operation  in  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela.  According  to  latest  information, 
the  number  of  lines  was  12,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
approximately  $40,000,000. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  railway  com- 
panies : 

Bolivar  Railway  Co..  Ltd.  (Includes  the  Sourth-W-estepn  of  Vene- 
su^la.)  Regrlst^red  in  London  in  1896.  Capital.  $6,000,000.  Mile- 
age. 110. 

La  Oualra  and  Caracas  Railway  Co..  Ltd.  R«flriBtered  in  London 
1882.     Capital.  $1,760,000.     Mlleagre.  28.  .  *  _^   . 

Puerto  Cabello  and  Valencia  Railway  Co..  Ltd.  Registered  in 
London  in  1886.    Capital,  $2,800,000.    Mileage.  84.  ,   .      ,      , 

Venezuela  Central  Railway  Co..  Ltd.  R68riat«r«d  in  London  in 
1906.     Capital.  1.000,000.     Operates  46  miles. 

United  Electric  Tramways  of  Caracas,  Ltd.  Ven-esuela,  Reg- 
istered in  London  in  1906.  Capital.  authoriiEed.  $1,000,000  (U.  S.); 
issued,  $860,000. 
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One  of  the  longest  lines  in  the  Republic  is  the  Great 
Railway  of  Venezuela,  iii  miles  in  extent.  This  road 
traverses  a  rich  agricultural,  mining  and  stock-raising  coun- 
try from  Caracas  to  Valencia,  and  has  212  bridges  and  86 
tunnels.  Other  lines  are  the  Venezuela  Central  Railway, 
the  Puerto  Cabello  and  Valencia  Railway,  the  latter  having 
its  seaboard  terminal  probably  the  best  natural  harbor  in 
the  Republic,  and  the  Bolivar  Railway,  the  oldest  line  in 
operation  in  the  country. 

On  June  4,  1918,  a  new  railway  concession  law,  enacted 
by  Congress  on  May  25  last,  was  promulgated.  Conces- 
sions for  the  construction  and  operation  of  railways  in  Ve- 
nezuela shall  be  obtained  by  means  of  contracts  made  by 
the  Executive  with  domestic  and  foreign  companies  and 
with  individuals.  The  Government  will  not  guarantee  any 
interest  whatever  on  capital  invested  in  railways,  and  the 
concessions  shall  not  be  transferred  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  any  foreign  Government.  The  consent  of  the  Executive 
is  necessary  to  insure  the  validity  of  transfers  made-  to 
private  parties.  Every  railway  concession  must  contain 
the  constitutional  clause  which  prescribes  that  doubts  and 
controversies  which  may  arise  concerning  the  contract  shall 
be  decided  by  the  courts  of  Venezuela  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  country  without,  for  any  cause  whatever, 
giving  rise  to  foreign  claims.  The  railways  shall  have  a 
standard  gauge  of  1.07  meters,  but  contracts  may  be  made 
for  the  construction  of  railways  of  gauges  of  0.61,  0.915,  and 
1.435  meters.  Concessions  may  be  granted  for  exclusive 
privileges  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  40  years  forbidding  the 
construction  of  other  railways  or  aerial  cables  within  a 
zone  of  not  more  than  20  kilometers  in  extent  on  each  side 
of  the  track.  The  Government  will  grant  to  railways  such 
public  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  right  of  way,  sta- 
tions, offices,  and  warehouses,  and  a  greater  area  of  such 
lands  for  colonization.  Railways  will  also  be  allowed  the 
following  franchises:  The  importation  free  of  customs 
duties  for  25  years  of  such  materials,  machinery,  tools, 
utensils,  and  fixtures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  conservation  of  the  line;  the  right  to 
take  from  the  forests  and  national  lands  the  timber  and 
materials  necessary  for  the  purposes  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing;  and  permission  to  construct  private  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines. 
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In  1917  the  post-office  department  handled  4,663,251 
letters,  368,346  official  communications,  380,153  postal 
cards,  462,898  registered  letters,  97,988  samples,  and  6,075,- 
922  pieces  of  printed  matter.  The  receipt  of  postal  parcels 
at  the  exchange  offices  numbered  49,069,  on  which  customs 
duties  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  1,210,296  bolivares.  The 
postal  parcels  sent  out  of  the  country  consisted  of  1,313 
packages,  1,088  of  which  were  from  the  Caracas  office. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operation  in  1917  brought  re- 
ceipts of  496,192  bolivares,  in  comparison  with  362,361  boli- 
vares during  the  former  year.  The  federal  telegraph  sys- 
tem has  9,358  kilometers  of  wire  and  215  telegraph  stations. 
The  Government  had  429  telephones  in  operation  during 
the  year,  213  of  which  were  in  Caracas. 

In  1917  the  cable  messages  sent  to  foreign  countries 
numbered  15,722  and  consisted  of  174,541  words.  The  re- 
ceipts from  this  source  amounted  to  93,329  bolivares. 

Contract  has  been  made  by  the  department  of  Fomento 
with  the  Caribbean  Coal  Co..  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  railway  in  the  State  of  Zulia,  the  line  to  start  from 
Los  Castilletes,  on  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  and  terminate  at 
the  Santa  Rosa  and  Filon  de  Espejo  mines. 

FINANCE. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  four  years  were  as 
follows,  as  given  in  American  dollars: 

1014-15  1015-16  1016-17  1017-18  (S) 


Revenue  $9,341,000         $7,918,900         $8,836,000         $8,736,636 

Expenditure  7.340.765  7.840.480  8.836,000  8.736.635 

(5)     Estimated. 

The  expenditures  made  by  the  National  Government 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  were:  Depart- 
ment of  interior,  16,667,970  bolivares  (bolivar-^.  193) ; 
Foreign  relations,  874,263  bolivares;  Treasury,  i4»635,7Si; 
War  and  Navy,  11,555,079;  Fomento  (Promotion),  3,598,- 
721;  Public  works,  8,038,417;  and  Education,  2,673,426,  or 
a  total  of  58,043,627  bolivares. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  the  custom 
revenues  were  44,621,732  .bolivares;  internal  revenue,  27,- 
504,925  bolivares,  or  a  total  of  72,126,667  bolivares. 

The  law  passed  by  Congress  on  May  24,  1918,  concern- 
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ing  taxes  on  salt  mines,  and  which  law  became  operative 
on  July  1st,  last,  was  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  on  June  5,  1918. 

On  July  1st,  1918,  a  law  commenced  to  be  in  force  im- 
posing a  tax  of  I  centime  of  a  bolivar  on  each  cigarette 
of  cut  tobacco  made  in  Venezuela  and  7  bolivares  on  each 
kilo,  gross  weight,  on  cigarettes  imported  from  abroad. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  shows  a  reduction  in  the  national  debt  during 
the  year  1918,  of  10,394,642  bolivares.  The  total  debt  on 
December  31,  1916  was  154,527,857  bolivares,  and  on 
December  31, 1917,  144,133,215  bolivares. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Venezuela  began  in  1834,  with  its 
assumption  of  its  share  of  the  old  Colombian  debt,  amount- 
ing to  $9,441,980  and  arrears  of  interest  of  $4,532,150;  total, 
$13,974,130.  In  1881  new  consolidated  bonds  were  issued 
to  the  amount  of  $13,750,000  for  the  conversion  of  the  ex- 
ternal debt. 

The  foreign  debt  on  January  i,  1918,  was  as  follows: 

Three  per  Cent.  Diplomatic  Debt,  Issue  of  1906  £  5,S29,700 

Lfesa — ^Redeemed  1,679.940 

Total   oultetandinv  £  S.549.760 

An  executive  decree  of  June  i,  1918,  authorized  the  is- 
suance of  5,635,000  internal-revenue  Stamps  of  denomina- 
tions varying  from  5  centimes  of  a  bolivar  to  50  centimes, 
and  3,365,000  postage  stamps  in  denominations  of  5,  10,  15, 
25,  and  50  centimes. 

The  monetary  unit  in  Venezuela  is  the  Bolivar  of  100 
centimes  as  the  unit  value.  It  is  valued  in  American  money 
at  $0,193.  Gold  coins  in  circulation  are  of  100  bolivares, 
25,  and  20  bolivares.  Silver  coins  of  5,  2j4,  2  and  i  boli- 
vares, and  50  and  25  centimes.  Nickel  coins  of  I2j4  and  5 
centimes,  with  older  copper  coins  of  local  value.  A  real, 
also  commonly  used,  equals  10  centavos. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks  of  Vfenezuela : 

Banco  de  Caracas.     Established  1890.     Capital,  eubs..  boliyares. 

6,000,000;  paid  up.  bbnvares.  4.500,000  «  aaa  aaa  w-.ii 

Banco  de  Venezuela.  Caracas.  Capljtal,  paid  up,  9,000.000  boli- 
rares;  reserves,  2,905,217  blolvares. 

A  number  of  banking  enterprises  were  organized  in  the 
Federal  District  in  1917,  with  a  capital  of  about  218,000,000 
bolivares.  A  number  of  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises were  also  organized  during  the  year. 
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The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  which  opened  business  in 
Caracas  in  October,  1916,  was  the  first  foreign  banking  in- 
stitution to  engage  strictly  in  the  banking  business  in  the 
Republic.  This  bank  has  branches  at  Maracaibo,  Ciudad 
Bolivar,  and  Puerto  Cabello.  In  1917  the  Mercantile  Bank 
of  the  Americas  and  the  National  City  Bank  opened  in 
Caracas.  The  former  has  established  a  branch  in  Mara- 
caibo  and  both  expect  to  extend  their  activities  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  near  future.  To  become  banks 
of  issue,  a  greater  degree  of  government  control  and  super- 
vision is  required,  but  Venezuela  law  permits  any  foreign 
bank  properly  chartered  under  the  laws  of  its  own  country 
to  do  business  in  the  Republic  upon  filing  a  certificate  of 
its  charter  and  duly  registering  in  acocrdance  with  local 
law.  The  interest  rates  are  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  commercial  loans.  The  handling  of  drafts  forms 
is  an  important  part  of  the  banking  business  of  the  country. 
Drafts  must  bear  stamps  according  to  value,  the  amount 
of  the  stamps  varying  from  0.05  of  a  bolivar  for  drafts  of 
from  25  to  50  bolivares,  to  i  bolivar  for  drafts  of  from  501 
to  1,000  bolivares. 

Congiiess  has  authorized  the  coinage  of  5,000,000  boU« 
vares  in  silver,  and  10,600,000  bolivares  in  gold. 


PAN-AMERICAN  ENTERPRISES. 

There  are  a  number  of  concerns  which  operate  in  sev- 
eral South-American  countries  at  the  same  time,  and  which 
could  not  be  properly  classified  as  belonging  to  any  one 
of  them  in  particular.  Since  they  are  very  important,  they 
should  not  be  omitted  and  will  be  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing list : 

United  Fruit  Co.  Incorporated  in  New  Jerae^  in  1899.  Office. 
131  Stajte  St.,  Boston.  Capital,  authorized.  $75,000,000;  issued,  |36,- 
594,300.  Qrowers,  exporters  and  distributors  of  tropical  fruits  and 
products:  land  in  Central  America  and  West  Indies;  railroads,  964 
miles;   tramways,  645  miles. 

United  States  and  South  American  Investment  Truat  Co.,  Ltd. 
Registered  in  Lrondon  In  1886.  Office,  105  Winchester  House,  London, 
E.  C.  Capital,  authorized  15,000,000;  Issued,  $2,250,000,  American 
money. 

Blue  Star  Line.  (British).  Carriers  of  frozen  produce  between 
South  America  and  Oreat  Britain. 

Boath  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.  (British).  Passenger  and  carero 
service  between  United  States,  Europe  and  South  America. 

Italia  (Societa  di  Navigazione  a  Vapore).  (Italian).  Gives 
service  between  Mediterranean  ports  and  South  America. 

Lamport  and  Holt,  Ltd.  (American).  Oives  service  between  New 
York  and  all  parts  of  South  America. 

Munson  Line.  (American).  Gives  service  between  New  York 
and  Spanish  American  ports. 

New  York  and  Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.  (American).  Cargo 
service   between  New  York  and  Pacific  ports  of  South  America. 

Prince  Line,  Ltd.  (British).  Service  between  England  and  South 
American    Atlantic  ^ports. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (British).  Mail,  passenger  and 
cargo  service  between  England,  West  Indies.  New  York,  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile.  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Falkland  Islands,  Panama, 
Peru,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  (American).  Operates  a  fle«t 
between  American   ports,    Mexico,  Cuba  and  West  Indies, 

Banque  Italo-Belge.  C:apital,  25,000,000  francs,  paid  up  12,500,000 
francs,  advances  1,256.250  francs.  Reserve  profits.4, 560.170.90.  Di- 
rectors, F.  earlier.  President,  Director  of  the  Banque  Nationale  of 
Belgium;  F.  E.  Balzarotti,  Vice-President,  Manager  of  the  Credito 
Italiano;  Hector  Carlier,  Manager.  Main  Office  at  Antwerp;  Agency 
In  London;  Offices  at  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina;  in  Brazil  at  Sao 
Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santo,  Campinas,  and  in  Uruguay  at  Mon- 
tevideo. 

The  balance  in  June  1916,  showed  cash  on  hand,  39,162,921.61 
francs  mostly  in  South  America.  After  that  date,  relations  with 
Main  Office  was  suspended  on  account  of  the  war. 

American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation.  Paid  in  Capital  and 
Reserves,  |3, 400.000.  Organized  pursuant  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  authorizing  national  banks  to  own  stock  In  a 
Bank  organized  to  engage  in  foreign  and  international   banking. 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston.  Capital,  $10,000,000. 
Surplus  and  Profits  $9,000,000.  Organized  in  1887.  A  banking  in- 
stitution serving  Central  and  South  America.  Correspondents  In 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Rio  Janeiro.  Brazil;  Para,  BrazU;  Mara- 
^Siiho,    Venezuela;   Bogota,   Colombia;   Barranqullla,  Colombia;   Cara- 
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COS,  Venezuela;  Managua,  Nicaragua;  Guayaquil,  Ecuador;  Lima, 
Per.u;  and  Guatemala  City,  Gua^temala. 

The  London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  Ltd.  Head  Office,  7  Prince 
St.,  London,  E.  C.  Authorized  capital,  £4.000.000;  Subscribed  capital, 
£3,000,000;  Paid  up   capital,  £1,800,000;  Reserve  fund,  £2,000,000. 

Branches  in  Argentina.  Uruguay,  Brazil.  Chile,  France  and 
Belgrium. 

Anglo-American  Bank,  Limited.,  wi/th  which  is  incorporated  the 
London  Bank  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  Limited.  Head  office. 
Old  Broad  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Authorized  capital,  subscribed.  $22,500,- 
000;  unissued.  $2,500,000;  Total,  $25,000,000.  Capital  issued  and  paid 
up,  $11,250,000;  Reserve  fund,  $7,000,000;  uncalled  liability  of  share- 
holders.  $11,250,000;  total  responsibility  for  creltors.   $29,500,000. 

Branches:  In  Chile.  Antofagasta,  Chilian,  Concepci6n.  Copiapo, 
Coquimbo,  Iqulque,  La  Serena,  Punta  Arenas,  Santiago,  Talcahuano, 
Valparaiso;  in  Argentina:  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Mendoza,  Rio 
Gallegos,  Rosario  de  Santa  Fe,  San  Rafael;  in  Uruguay:  Montevideo; 
Niew  York:  60  Wall  Street;  Paris:  19  Boulevard  de  Capucines  and 
23  Rue  de  la  Paix;  Germany:  Hamburg. 

Correspondents  in  Mexico,  Peru,  Argentina,  Cuba,  Salvador,  and 
Bolivia.     Mexico:  Branches   of    the  Banco   de  Londres  y  Mexico. 

Banque  Francaise  et  Italienne  Pour  L'Amerique  du  Sud.  Head 
office,  41  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  Paris.  Capital  fully  paid  up.  25,000,000 
francs   ($5,000,000);  reserve  fund.  11,233.223  francs    ($2,246,644). 

Branches:  In  Argentina:  Buenos  Aires;  in  Brazil:  Botucatu,  Curl- 
tyba,  Espiriito  Santo  do  Pinhal,  Jahu.  Mococa,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Ponta 
Grossa,  Ribeirao,  Preto,  Sao  Paulo,  Sao  Carlos,  Santes. 

Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish -America,  Limited.,  (formerly  Cortes 
Commercial  and  Banking  Co.,  Limited).  Established  in  1904.  Head 
office,  9  Blshopsgate,  London,  E.  C.  Capital  subscribed,  $2,500,000; 
Paid  up,  $1,307,417.  _ 

Branches:  In  Colombia:  Bogota.  Medellin;  In  Ecuador:  Guaya- 
quil; in  Nicaragua:  Managua;  in  Peru:  Iquitos;  in  Salvador:  San 
Salva>dor;   in  Venezuela:  Caracas. 

British  Bank  of  South  America.  Established  in  1863.  Head 
office,  4  Moorgate  St.,  London,  E.  C.  in  1914.  Subscribed  capiital, 
$10,000,000;  Capital  paid  up,  $5,000,000.     Reserve  fund,   $5,000.0000. 

Branches:  In  Argentina:  Buenos  Aires  (6);  in  Brazil:  Bahia,  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Sao  Paulo,  Montevideo.  Rosario  de  Santa  Fe;  in  Uruguay* 
Montevideo. 

London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  Limited.  Established  in  1862. 
Subscribed  capital  (1913).  $15,000,000.  Paid  up,  $9,000,000.  Reserve 
fund,  $10,000,000. 

Branches:  In  Argentina:  Buenos  Airee  (5);  Rosario,  Mendoza, 
Cordoba,  Tucuman,  Parana,  Concordia,  Bahia  Blanca;  in  Brazil:  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Santos.  Sao  Paulo.  Bahia.  Pernambuco.  Par&,  Victoria, 
Curityba,  Manaos;  in  Chile:  Valparaiso,  in  Uruguay:  Montevideo, 
Paysandu,  Salito. 

London  and  Brazilian  Bank.  Limited.  Established  in  1862.  Sub- 
scribed capital  1915),  $12,500,000. 

Branches:  In  Argentina:  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario;  In  Brazil:  Ba- 
hia, Ceara.  Curtyba,  Manaos.  ParA,  Pernambuco,  Porto  Alegpe,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Santos,  Sao  Paulo;  in  Uruguay:  Mon- 
tevideo. 

Banque  Italo-Belge.  Head  office,  Antwerp.  Subscribed  capital. 
20.000,000  francs   ($4,000,000);  Paid  up,  10,000.000  francs   ($2.000.000>. 

Branches:  In  Argemtlna:  Buenos  Aires;  in  Brazil:  Sao  Paulo,  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Santos,  Campinas;  in  Uruguay:  Montevideo. 

National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  Head  office.  New  York.  Ca- 
pital. $25,000,000;  surplus  fund   and  undivided  profits,  $36,450,000. 

Branches:  Argentina:  Buenos  Aires;  in  Brazil:  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Santos;  in  Uruguay:  Montevideo;  in  Cuba:  Havana. 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  Head  office,  Montreal,  Canada.  Capital, 
$11,560,000.  .  ■  ^  ^ 

Branches  in  Latin  America:  In  Cuba:  Antilla,  Bayamo.  Caiba- 
rlen.  Camaguey.  Cardenas,  Ciego  de  Avila.  Clenfuegos.  Guantanamo, 
Havana  (6),  Manzanlllo,  Matanzas.  Nuevitas.  Pluar  del  Rio.  Puerto 
Padre.  Sagua  la  Grande,  Sanctl  Spirltus.  Santa  Clara,  Santiago  de 
Cuba;  In  the  Dominican  Republic:  Santo  Domingo,  San  Pedro  de 
Maooris;  in  Porto  Rico:  Mayaguez.  Ponce,  San  Juan. 

The   Pan-American   Wireless  Telegraph   and   Telephone  Co.      In- 
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corporated  in  Delaware,  U.  8.  A.  Amended  Certificate  of  Incor- 
poration, October  18th,  1917.  Offices,  28  S  Broadway,  New  Tork  City. 
Direotors:  Hon.  John  W.  Qrlgsn,  Eklward  J.  Nally,  James  R.  Sheffield. 
Washlngrton  Dodffe,  David  Sarnoff,  Edward  W.  Harden,  Frank  N. 
Waterman,  Oeorgre  Pope,  Nathan  Vldaver.  President,  Edward  J. 
Nally;  Vice-Presidents,  Washington  Dodffe  and  David  Samoff ; 
Secretary,  Charles  J.  Boss. 

Capitad,  8,500  shares  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock  of  $100  easli, 
cumulative  after  January  1st,  1921;  60,000  shares  common  no  p&r 
stock.    The  financial  year  ends  December  Slst. 

The  Company  has  the  exclusive  rights  and  license  to  use  the 
Marconi  and  Potllsen  Patents  for  the  sole  purpose  of  radio  or  wire- 
less communication  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  all 
countries  of  South  America,  Central  America,  Mexico,  the  Islands  of 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  West  Indies. 
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